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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 

ROYAL COMMISSION UPON DECENTRALIZATION 


FIFTT-FIBST DAT. 


Bombay, Thunday, ith March, 1908. 


PSI8IICT : 


G. E. H. Hobhodbk, Eaq., M.P., Under Seoretoty of State for India, Chairman. 

Sib Fbbdebic Lxlt, K.CXE„ O.SX W. S. Mbyir, Em., OXE., 1.0£. 

Sib SriTNiMa Edobblbt, K.C.Y.O., C.LE., I.O.S. W. X Hichemb, Eaq. 

R. C. Dutt, Eaq., OXE. 


The Hon. Mr. R. A. Lamb waa called and examined. 


32067. {Chairman.) You are the Chief Secretary 
of the GoTernment of Bombay P—Yea. I deal more 
partionlarly with the Rerenue and Financial 
Departmenta. 

There ia an eaaential diSerence, to the beat of 
my knowledge, not reoogniaed in practice, between 
the Governmenta of Mavaa and Bombay and the 
other prorincial Ooremmenta. The latter oon- 
aiat merely of a Xieutenant^vernor who muat 
therefore alone diapose, with hia Secretariat, of all 
mattera referred to uie Local GoTernment; the 
former are folly conatitnted Govemmenta oocaiat- 
ing of a Governor and a Council amonj^ whom 
the work bf the Local Government ia diatribnted 
for diapoaal by a Member of the Honourable Board, 
or by two of them, or by the Full Board, aooording 
to the importanoe of the aubject. The financial 
power of aucb a folly conatitoted Government 
ahould logically be larger than that of a Lieutenant* 
Oovemonhip. 

There ahould be a return to the former syatem 
of entirely separated heads of revenoe and expen* 
diture, and divided heads both of revenne and 
expenmture abonld be abolished. The net revenue 
at present derived by the Government of India 
from Bombay under those heads only which are 
shown in the provincial budgets is approximately 
6^ crores. I would advocate a division under 
beads which are either wholly imperiid or wholly 
provincial, yielding to the Government of India a 
net revenne of 6^ crores. The difference is I of a 
croPe only; that is to say, the revenues of the 
Government of India would be in as good a posi¬ 
tion as they are now. The difference would be 
that the budget of the provincial revenue and ex- 
nditure under the wholly provincial heads would 
drawn up aeparately, as nnder the former 
system, ahonld be debated and settled in ^e Ixical 
Legislative Council, and should not be liable to 
alteration by the Cfovernment of India. The 
budget of the whoUv imperial hea^ abonld, as at 
present, be prepared by the Local Government; it 
abonld be submitted to the Chivernment of India, 
ahonld not be debated in the Local Legislative 
Council, and should be liable to alteration by the 
Government of India, but not as at present by a 
Secretary of the Government of India with no 
reason assigned. There ahould be a fixed assign¬ 
ment from provincial to imperial instead of from 
imperial to provincial as at present; and against 
this assignment should be worked the ensting 
guarantee of a minimum land revenne and of 
famine expenditure. The Government of India 
should remain, as at present, solely in charge of 
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resource estimates, ways and means, and cask 
balances in India. ' The provincial balances ahould 
continue to form part of the general balances of 
the country; but this Government should have 
power to s{mnd in any year, in excess of its 
total budget provision for the year (a) when the 
actual opening balance of the year waa found by 
the actuals of the preceding year to be in excess of 
the budgeted opening balance—up to the' amount 
of the excess plus a fixed proportion—say 1 of the 
actual opening balance; (b) iraen the actual open¬ 
ing balance was found by the actuals of the pi^ 
ceding year to be equal to or less than the budgeted 
opening balance—up to a fixed proportion—say i of 
the actual opening balance, ^e Local Govern¬ 
ment sl^nld he required to give to the Govehunent 
of India previous intimation of its intention to 
exceed the total budget provision of the year; and 
should be bound to mo^fy its intentkms to the 
extent required by the Government of India for 
rearons connected with the maintenance of the 
general rerources and cash balances, but not other¬ 
wise. The Accountant-General would continue to 
be as at present an Imperial Officer, charged with 
the audit of the revenne and expenditure within 
the province, whether imperial, provincial or local. 

With an assured revenne under their own con¬ 
trol, fully constituted Governments such as Bombay 
s^uld have borrowing powers, subject to restric¬ 
tions as indicated in the Government case. It 
would be proper for them to raise money for their 
own requirements on the security of their own 
revenues, without having to depena on the willing¬ 
ness of the Government of India to raise a loan for 
provincial purposes on the security of the general 
revenues. There would not, however, be any 
advantage in this Government having borrowing 
powers unless a considerable or large number of 
revenue heads ceased to be divided and were made 
wholly provincial. It would also be nec e s sa ry that 
the settlement ahould provide for a provincial in¬ 
come in excess of the provincial expenditure, ^e 
revenues drawn by the Government of India from 
Bombay would be reduced to that extent; and to 
an equivalent extent the former Government would 
be relieved from the necessity of borrowing, and of 
making provision for interest and reduction of 
debt in respect of, works in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. 

Under all heads made wholly provincial, the 
Bombay Government should have powers not leas 
than those which the Government of India now 
has, or may have hereafter, in respect of imperial 
heads. Under heads wholly, imperiat as proposed 
in the Government Oase. 

A2 


n» Sim. Mr. 
B. A. l am h 

B Mar., 1906w 
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ru^ -Mr 11>e extent to which edminiitrative powers 
abonld be exercised bj the Bombay GoTernment 
__ ’ should be larger Ilian that proper to 

S jfar^ IMS. Local . CkiTernmonts (except Madras). When 
— gsnftal lines of policy are laid down, the Bombay 

JObTemment should not be restricted in its applica¬ 
tion of tiiem in any department falling under any 
head made wholly provincial. As regards these, 
copies of its procee^ngs would go, as now, to .the 
Government of India, and that Government would 
comment on the proceeding, when necessary, and 
convey its criticisms to this Government, for con¬ 
sideration; but it should not have authority to 
compel this Government to alter its orders regard¬ 
ing the application of the general principle to the 
local oonditions. In departments falling under 
heads wholly imperial, which are at present, and 
should continue to be, administered by this Gov¬ 
ernment as agent for the Government of India, 
the attitude of the Government of India towards 
the Local Government should be one of confidence, 
not of distrust. That that is not in all respects 
the present attitude of the Government of India 
seems to be indicated by such actions as the refusal 
cf that Government to grant to tiiis Government 
authority to dispose of cases of shares held, or 
presents received, by officers serving under this 
wvernment. 

It is for the legal officers of Government to 
advise whether a general Act or a series of specific 
amending Acts is preferable. The speedier course 
would bo the better. 

The tendency of the departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is distinctly towards a tM rigid 
uniformity. For example, as regards agricultural 
education, this Government was recently asked not 
to proved to afiiliate its Agricultural College to 
the Bombay University, the main reason being 
apparently that other provinces were not yet 
advanced enough to arrange for the grant of a 
degree in agriculture, and that it was thought 
desirable that all abonld advance at the same pace. 
Police reform proposals, forest subordinate estab¬ 
lishment schemes, civil veterinary subordinate 
organisation, all have been delayed or have been 
returned wiw minute detailed criticisms because, 
it appears, they are not cut exactly to the pattern 
which seems to be thought necessary for all India. 
]^ery Government must disnose of liquor shops 
in its twritories in exactly tJio same way. Even 
every peon in India should wear the same uniform. 
The way to reform lies throu^ the provincialisa- 
tion of all demrtments which the I^al Govern¬ 
ment can deal with locally, the control of the 
Government of India being restricted to super¬ 
vision and advice. 

The tendency is to place no trust in the Local 
Government, but to require everything, except the 
most insignificant matters—and even some of these 
—to be refened to the Government of India for 
orders; to allow but little latitude to the Local 
Government in the development of its own admin¬ 
istration ; and to extend the control of the Govern¬ 
ment of India into every ramification of every 
department of Government. It can hardly be said 
that the Government of India is too impersonal; 
^e personal touch is not infrequently perceptible 
in its orders. There is also a marked tendency to 
over-elaboration and complexity in rules and regu¬ 
lations. Glasses of cases which might be reduced 
to comparatively few by treating them on broad 
lines, aisregardins minor and unessential differ¬ 
ences, are divide and sub-divided so that each 
such difference is the cause of a separate rule. 
These complicated rules cause constant references, 
audit objections, and waste of time and labour. 
Examples are the mass of Travelling Allowance 
Buies, and the set of Foreign Service Buies. In¬ 
deed the whole of these regulations could with 
advantage be reduced and simplified; as could 
many of the provisions of the'Civil Account Code. 

^e orders regulating the dealinn of the In¬ 
spector-General of Forests with the Forest Depart¬ 
ment in this Presidency, and with this 
Government, may be taken «s a model on. which 
the relations of aU Directors and Inspectors- 
Generai with this Government and .its departments 
should be laid down. 'Within a sphere strictly 
prescribed as in those orders, many, of these general 


officers are capable of being of servioe to this 
Government without interfering with its control of 
its own affairs. Without such a prescription, they 
must inevitably tend to arrogate a direct shmts^ 
Gte management of provincial oonoerns. '&s 
Government of India constitutes them, it may m, 
in the first instance its advisers in their particular 
departments, and at the same time the advisers— 
perhaps in technical matters only—of the Locsd 
Government. Then—or possibly even from the 
first—it delegates to them some of its own admin¬ 
istrative authority; it cannot but result that the 
exercise of the administrative authority delegated 
to them in affairs of the Imperial Government is 
extended by these officers, perhaps almost uncon¬ 
sciously, into administrative intervention in the 
affairs of the Local Government. So long as the 
Government of India requires these Directors and 
Inspectors-General to advise it and exercise part of 
its own administrative authority, they should be 
absolutely debarred from correspondence, formal or 
informal, with the Local Government or its officers, 
except at the request, or with the express permis¬ 
sion, of the Local Government. Without sneffi an 
absolute bar experience shows that they pass be¬ 
yond their proper bounds and assume authority to 
intervene directly in the Local Administration. 

I should say that of recent years the marked 
tendency to centralisation iHiich has characterised 
the Government of India has had for an effect the 
checking of initiative on the part of the Local 
Ctovemment. 

I see no necessity for allowing anything beyond 
a second appeal; and the right to a s^nd 
should be subject to the production of a certificate 
—granted by the authority of first appeal. Any 
authority above the second appellate authority 
should use its power of revision in the strictly 
limited manner in which a High Court usbs its 
powers of revision; it should not interfere except 
In case of manifest injustice or breach of law, rule, 
or order. 

.Any increase in recent years in> demands for 
returns and information is due to the necessities 
of specialisation in many branches of adminis¬ 
tration. A simple form of administration, suit¬ 
able to an undevelop^ country, requires few 
returns and little compilation of facts. But when 
each department u elaborated into a highly 
organisea entity, it is impossible for the Govern¬ 
ment—whether Home, Imperial, or Local—^which 
is charged with the control of them all, to exercise 
this control effectively unless it is supplied with 
constant and full information of the working of 
.the departments and of their progress in deuing 
with the part of the administration which is en¬ 
trusted to them. I do not regard any consider¬ 
able reduction in reports and returns as at all 

S racticable unless we are to return to the simple 
ays when there were no Agricultural Department, 
no Yeterinary Department, no Foreat Department, 
no separate Excise Department—^no department at 
all, and the Collector was everything himself. 
Such a return is unthinkable. Beports and 
returns are a necessary part of a highly organised 
Ciovernment; and India is hot so prolific of these 
products as Governments which either are more 
nighly organised than it is, or have to deal with 
masses of men in a more advanced stage of 
civilisation. Nor do I share the view that the 
time of the Collector is improperly taken up in 
the study and submission of these reports and 
returns. He cannot possibly see everything him¬ 
self, and it is right that he should be kept informed 
of what is done in all branches of work in his 
district, should study the information and form 
opinions on it, and should keep Government in¬ 
form^ of the facts and of his opinions. My own 
24 years’ district experience does not lead me to 
the conclusion that the duty of supplying infor¬ 
mation to headquarters is one which stands in 
need of reduction—provided that the reporting 
officers are checked from prolixity and the infor¬ 
mation called for is reduced to the really neoeo- 
sary. Much has been done in this direction in 
recent years. 

This Presidency has no Board of Bevenue or mis¬ 
named Financial Commissioner. It does not 
ne^ either; and I should be strongly opposed to 
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a Mheme for conrerting tlie CJommissioners of 
tfinsioQs in Bombay into s Board of BoTenne. 
The Gommiasioners oi dmsions occupy a distinctly 
higher and more important position in Piesi* 
-deney than officers similarly named occupy in 
proTinoes which hare a Board of Berenue or Finan¬ 
cial Oommissioner. ^e proposals of this Oov- 
eniment for the delegation, to them of powers are 
before the Qovemment of India; and are by that 
Government kept pending, after being returned for 
details 12 years ago. 

Here Oommissiohers are the Court of Wards. 
They can delegate their powers as such to Col¬ 
lectors in any particular case—^with the sanction 
of Goveroment. 

There is doubtless a tendency—materially 
assisted by the intervention of Imperial Directors 
and Inspectors-Oeneral—‘to work specialised de¬ 
partments mainly or solely through thoir own De¬ 
partmental Heads. This tendency has from time 
to time been strongly checked by this Government. 
In 1892, for example, Conservators of Forests 
were made directly subordinate to the Commis¬ 
sioners in all but technical and forest account 
matters. The Settlement Cummissioner and 
Director of Land Becords submits nothing to Gov¬ 
ernment without consultation with the Commis- 
aioner or through him. There are orders to the 
effect that though the Commissioner of Abkari is 
responsible for Excise Administration, tho Com¬ 
missioners of divisions are not thereby to be 
excluded from interesting themselves in and 
advising about the excise arrangements in their 
divisions, and these have been confirmed by the 
Government of India. In hospital and dispen¬ 
sary, and sanitary matters tho ^mmissioner has 
a direct influence; his position towards public 
instruction is similar to that in the case of excise. 
He is not entirely divorced from concern in police 
administration—though his direct administration 
in police matters has, beneficially, been much 
reduced and transferred to the Inspector-General 
of Police. I certainly think that ad^uate weight 
is given to the views of the Commissioner. Little 
is done without consulting him; and one enor¬ 
mous disadvantage of converting the Commis¬ 
sioners into a Board of Bevenue would be to cut 
them off absolutely from all concern with anything 
but tlM land Bevenue Department and its 
branches. 

Speaking generally, District Officers have suffi¬ 
cient opportunity for contact with the people. 
Assistant Collectors and others are on tour 
amongst them for seven months of the year; Col¬ 
lectors compulsorily for four, and usually in fact 
for six. In the case of Collcotors obstacles arise— 

(a) When the volume of office work is so large 

that either it has to be neglected—in 
which case the administration of the 
district suffers—or intercourse with the 
people is reduced to a minimum. The 
remedy is to give the Collector a per¬ 
sonal. assistant, vested with power to 
dispose for the Collector of the bulk of 
the ordinary work. In four* of the 
heaviest districts a personal assistant 
has been given, but in three cases out of 
the four the personal assistant is an 
Uncovenanted Officer of the Provincial 
Service, and this is not sufficient. To 
afford adequate relief the personal 
assistant must be a Covenanted Assist¬ 
ant of experience. 

(b) When the district is so large in area that 

the Collector cannot get round in it in 
less than two or three seasons’ touring. 
Here the office work can be got throng 
without special assistance and leave 
sufficient time for out-of-door wortt; 
but distances are so great and talvkat so 
many that it takes a considerable time 
to know much about them all. ^le 
only remedy that I can suggest is re¬ 
duction of area. 

Satara and Poona are examples of (ft )—and 
these have since been nven personal assistants; 
Ahmednagart of (b); (o) also affects both Satara 

* Thana, Poona, Satara. Dharwar. 
t 6,600 square miles—II talmkas. 


and Poona; Kaflfira and Eolsba are quite Me p-w 
from either obstacle. Khandesh was subject to B. A. Xa 
both, and was first given a personal assistairt, gnd —^ 

then reduced in area by being into two 8 Afar./ iMt 

districts. 

As a rule, the Executive Officers possess a suffir 
cient Imowledge of the vernaculars. They have tp 
pass in them-r-subject to d^nctipn of, pay op 
failure within, prescribed perio4B; pnd they-riV 
to the Oommissioner—do much of their daily office 
work in the vernacular. The practice of ifoing in 
the vernacular 'a Ikrge part of the current i^ork 
between the Collector and his Assistants of 
Deputies on the one side and .the Commissioner, pn 
the other is, I believe, peculiar to this Presidency, 
and is beneficial in keeping up the knowlod^ of 
the Executive Officer in the language as written 
and spoken. 

The cadre* of the Indian Civil Service (Bombn 
Establishment), the Bombay Provincial Service Aim 
the Imperial and Provincial Forest Services are 
in need of strengthening. 

Of recent years full effect is given to the prin¬ 
ciple of selection in the case of Commissioners; 
in the case of Collectors also. Assistants not found 
fit for promotion are passed over. The principle 
is already laid down in orders and is carried out 
in practice. 

32068. Tou are primarily responsible for the 
postings and transfers of officers 7—B^pt in all de¬ 
partments, nor am I primarily responsible in any. 


9. In whose hands is itt---Tl;e posting is 
entirely in the hands of the Governor, and the 
Private Secretary undertakes that with bim and 
consults, as far as he' deems necessary, the de¬ 
partments in which the posting or transfer is to 
be made. 

32070. Have yon recently submitted the budget 
of Bombay to the Government of Indial—Tes, tat 
next year. 

32071. (Has that budget been returned to you 
lately 1 —Vfa have had from the Government of 
India the first edition of the budget notes and also 
the second edition, but the final budget has not 
yet been sent down. 

32072. Has there been much alteration in the 
bui^t as proposed by the Bombay Government! 
—There have been some six or eight alterations of 
considerable moment, and others of less moment, 

32073. In what method have those alterations 
been made!—The method in almost every one of 
them has been merely that the estimate in the 
budget is too high, and it has been cut down by 
so much. 

^074. Does that apply to both income and ex¬ 
penditure!—I could not say for certain about 
income, but it applies to curtain heads of expendi¬ 
ture. 

32076. Have you any information to give about 
the inoomu!—Ko, I do not remember exactly any¬ 
thing about income, except that we objected to the 
Government of India taking the land revenue in¬ 
come so high as they propo^ to do for whkdi we 
did not think there was sufficient warranty. In 
the land revenue income we took a figure of 
4 crores 20 liddis, and the Government of In^ 
proposed to put it up to 4 crores 35 lakhs, which 
appeared to us to be too laige an increase, and we 
suggested i^t they should not go above 4 crores 
25 lakhs at the very outside; they promised to 
consider it, but the decision is not yet out. 

32076. As regards expenditure has the principle 
adopted by Uie Government of India Wn to 
interfere with the minor heads of expenditure or 
to reduce in bulk each particular major head!— 
The procedure has been to reduce in bulk the total 
of each major head affected. 

32077. Is the principle stdopted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India satisfactory!—We do not regard it 
as satisfactory, because we think it would bo 
desirable if they want to make a reduction under 
any major head, that they should indicate under 
what specific major heads the reduction should go 
made, and give ua eome in^caiion of t^ reaama 
for which Shey think a reduction is necessary. 
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j^0 jrMi. Mr. oomM down nt piesent no reuon nt all is 

M. A. Umi. giren. 

-- S9078. Is (he present method in which the Oor- 

6 Ji ar„ 1 W 8 . ^jnjn 0 ut of India hare interfered this year, differ¬ 
ent from that which has been adopted before?—I 
cannot answer for the two preceding years because 
I was not in the Secretariat, but as far as I can 
recollect, it was similar in 1904 and 1906. This 
year the different orders for decrease are even 
more abrupt than they were in preriouB years. 

82079. In (he statement of your Government 
certain instances are mentioned in which the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have issued orders of seneral 
application without consulting the Local Govern¬ 
ment; as a rule, has tho result of those general 
orders been detrimental to the interests of the 
Local Government?—^I cannot quite answer that 
directly without understanding to what reference 
is made. 

82080. In the cases mentioned, has the result 
of the interference of the Government of India, 
witteut consultiiw the Local Government, been 
injurious to the Local Government?—^In the par¬ 
ticular case of vaccinators it appears that difficulty 
will be experienced in giving effect to (he orders 
of the Government of India, because of the status 
of the vaccinators being completely changed, and 
tlto difficulty of providing for their new status in 
respect of pensions owing to their becoming local 
employees instead of Government employees, the 
charge being tiirown on the municipalities. 

82081. That involves a considerable question of 
principles?—It involves a question of funds. 

82082. Does it not also deal with the question of 
principle?—Yes. 

32083. Do you think the Local Government 
ought to have been consulted upon the question of 
principle?—^That is our opinion in that particular 
Instance. The orders at present in force were 
passed under the direction of the Gecretarv of 
State, and as far as appears on the surface of the 
orders received from the Government of India, no 
consultation has taken place with the Secretary of 
State cancelling the orders which were passed 
under his direction previously. 

32b84. Your complaint is not as to the wisdom 
or the unwisdom of tho orders issued, but as to the 
fact that the Local Government were not con¬ 
sulted?—In that particular case it is both—-both 
non-consultation and the inconvenience created by 
the order actually passed. 

32086. You say that the functions of Inspector- 
General are to furnish Local Government with 
advice and information—can you tell me whether 
the Government of Bombay do so apply for infor¬ 
mation and advice?—^They are almost always in 
constant communication with the Inspector-General 
of Agriculture, before an^bing is mne by them, 
domi-officially and officially. I have also known 
cases of reference to the Inspector-General of 
Forests. 

32086. Have you a Chief (kinservator in Bom¬ 
bay?—No. Then there are references to the 
superior officer of Geology, and 1 understand from 
the Irrigation Department tiiat they find the In¬ 
spector-General of Irrigation very useful. I can¬ 
not speak with regard to sanitation, but as to 
cimimercial intelligenee there are communications 
direct with the Director, which are chiefly con- 
•cemed with the compilation of statistical intel¬ 
ligence. With regard te education, I am not able 
to say anything. 

32087. So far as you have come across In- 
spectors-General, have you found them on Ihe whole 
useful officials?—Yes, provided they do not corre¬ 
spond direct with our own officers. 

32088. What is your objection to their doing so? 
—<Tbe objection is that uings are discussed and 
debated between them, and even possibly orders 
given for carrying out something without tho Gov¬ 
ernment itself knowing anything about it. 

82089. There is a particular instance of that 
which is mentioned ^ the Local Government In 
that case did the uovernment of Bombay take 


any action with regard to their own official?—In. 
that particular case I do not know; that would be 
in the Judicial Department, and probably I ahonhl 
not see the papers at all. 

32090. You cannot say then whether the ^ndiay 
Government, having fOnnd their own official trans¬ 
gressing their orders, dealt with him suitably?—I 
do not Know what they did. With regard to the 
Sanitary Commissioner, the Government of India 
have recently written to this Government saying, 
that pending the inquiries of this Commission the- 
Sanitary Commissioner of the Government of India 
will not be permitted to correspond officially, wish 
tbo Sanitary Commissioner of this Presidency. 

32091. What is the difficulty which arises sup¬ 
posing an Inspector-General corresponds with yonr 
local Inspector-General; does it not save circum¬ 
locution?—It is rather likely to add to the oorre- 
^ndence, because the Loral Government officer 
is not an^orised really to carry out anything ex¬ 
cept with the approval or sanction or under the 
orders of this Government. 

32092. If the Local Government control their 
own local officer, and deal with him suitably if he 
steps outside that control, have they not a oom- 
pleto administrative hold upon him?—Yes, they 
have on their own officer, but th^ have no hold on 
the offioer of the Government of India. 

32093. If suitable control is retained over the 
local officer, could he p^bly pledge the Local 
Government to any action of whira they dis¬ 
approve?—^I have not actually seen a case, but I 
can im^ine he might go so far that it would be 
very difficult to draw back. 

32094. Then is the sentence which says that the 
Inspector-General tends to increase the administra¬ 
tive control of the Government of India merely a 
hypothetical statement?—^I think it means what it 
says—^tbat it does tend in that direction. 

32095. But you cannot point out to me any 
specific iiMtance in which it has done so, and in 
which action has been definitely taken without the- 
knowledge of the provincial Government?—No, X 
do not ^ink I can. 

32096. Then you say that the Inspector-General 
can only act on information gathered after a hasty 
cold-weather tour, but has not an Inspector- 
General served in several provinces previously as 
a departmental officer?—^He must have served 
somewhere. 

32097. And therefore he has some experience be¬ 
sides that gathered during the month or two he is 
on tour?—Ho will have had experience of whatever 
province he may have served in before, but not of 
the other provinces which he has not toured over. 

32098. Therefore the information which he seeks 
in the particular province he visits will probably 
be confined to seeing whether that province differs 
from his previous experience?—He will soe where 
it does differ. 

32099. In the case for decentralisation issued by 
the Government of Bombay, in Case A you say 
that the Local Government were blocked by the 
refusal of the Government of India to accept re¬ 
forms. Then under B yon say that there are cases 
in which reforms have been delayed through the 
necessity of procuring the approval of the Antral 
Government r—Yes, police reorganisation is still 
under correspondence, and the Subordinate Forest 
Service is still under correspondence; also the 
substitution of police for military guards over 
treasuries is a matter which is still under corre¬ 
spondence. 

32100. Does not that raise a considerable ques¬ 
tion of policy?—^Tho question of policy has been 
settled, and it is simply a question of detail with 
regard to carrying it out. Then tho provision of 
house accommodation or allowances for officers, and 
the revision of the low pay of subordinates in the 
Presidency town, is still in abeyance, and the 
papers are now before the .Government of India. 

32101. With regard to the questions on which 
orders have been issued without previously consult¬ 
ing the provincial Government, has Local Gov¬ 
ernment been seriously inconvenienced by the issue 
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of thoM orderi withont ponaultation with tho 
OoTernment of BomboTP—At regards the transfer 
of raccinators I should say yet; as regards the 
rerision of fees for iMedical Officers, I prefer to 
leave that to be dealt with by the Medical Depart- 
•ment; also the Sanitary Department is not within 
my luowledge. The appointment of Inspector- 
General of Excise is a recent thing, and we have not 
•seen how it is going to work, except that he beean 
by demi-official correspondence taking up a rawer 
IsrM matter and corresponding direct with our 
CoUector of Salt Bevenue, and in so far as this 
Government might not concur with the system 
prescribed it would be inconvenient. 

32102. Can you point to any specific instance in 
all these cases where tiie Local Government have 
been unduly hampered, or is it more a general 
matter?—I should say with regard to the prescrip¬ 
tion of a uniform sjrstem for we disposal of retail 
licenses for the sale of liquor in opposition to the 
^recommendations of the Excise Committee, we have 
been distinctly unduly hampered. This Govern- 
men would certainly have preferred to follow the 
recommendations of the Committee, and to have 
experimented and tried various me^ods as to the 
disposal of shops in order to see whether anvthing 
superior to auctioning could be arrived at, but as 
to that we are absolutely blocked by the distinct 
order of the Government of India that no other 
wystera shall be adopted in any province. 

32103. Then you say that by these methods of 
interference the Government of Bombay is being 
reduced to a forwarding agency; do you wish us 
really to accept that definition?—^In all matters of 
considerable sise and considerable importance, it is 
so. 

82104. Speaking generally, from your experience, 
would you say that the Government of Bombay are 
freer now than they were 10 years ago?—My own 
experience is limited to less than 2 years. 

32105. During that time what has been the 
change, if any, in the position of the Bombay 
Government qud the Ctovernment of India?—Com¬ 
pared with what I can recollect in 1004,1 should say 
we are in very much the same position as we were 
then. 

32106. Have you had no greater freedom de¬ 
volved upon you?—^I do not think so. The pro¬ 
vincial settlement was more liberal in its terms, 
but it left us entirely in the same position as 
regards our financial independence or dependence. 

82107. Have yon the same latitude in distri¬ 
buting your funds as yon had four years ago?—^I 
cannot recollect any difference. 

32108. Do you desire the'Commission to consider 
that in important matters tho Government of Bom¬ 
bay is merely a forwarding agency?—Yea, it is 
merely an agent for the Government of India. 

32fl00. Then you say that the Govewmeiit of 
Bombay object to the system of financial doles— 
what does that refer tol—^It refers to the fact that 
the anticipated expendituree on introducing lelorms 
into any department, as for instance the Educa¬ 
tional and Police Departmenu, are not met by the 
funds which are available to this Government under 
the provincial settlement, but are met partly by 
them and partly by a weeial asnignanent madie 
by the Ghivenunent of India for that specific 
purpose.- 

32110. It is a grant in extension of the moneys 
received under the settlement t—Yes. 

32111. And the accounts as to these grants have 
to be kept separstet—^That is so. 

82112. Is there a greater expenditure on the part 
of the Government of India in connection with par¬ 
ticular departmenta than was euected at the time 
of the eetuetnentl—No, I think it was expected at 
the time of the settlement; the arrangement of the 
settlement was that so much was to ^ anticipated 
as our ordinary expenditure and so much as our 
ordinary revenue, and a settlement was arrived at 
on that basis. The Government of India said at 
the time, “ In view of the anticipated increase in 
the matter of police and education we will, as th^ 
oome on, increase the fixed amounts which we have 
andeitaken to give yon.” 


33113. How much waa the amount with legerd to 
tho polioet—It was 26 to 26 laUu. 

32114. And you object to having to keep amarate 
accounts with legaid to this expmiditure 1—^Xes, it 
is very difficult to keep them separate from what 
is already regarded as provincial remiue; it is 
very diffiwlt to put down what should be debited 
to the osie, and what should be doited to tho 
other. The Govemment of India want to know how 
much out of the special assignment has been.smnt, 
and it is very difficult to say bow much has oeen 
^lent out of the provmcial revenue and bow much 
UM been spent out of tho assignment. 

32116. Dealing with what I may call the con¬ 
structive part of .the case for the Local Government 
you say that it is not possible to oonsbruct a 
settlement without negotiation. 'When this quasi- 
permknent settlement was made, were there con¬ 
siderable nMotiations between the Government of 
Bombay and the Goyermnent of India)—^Y«a. 

32116. Were they on tho whole satisfactory)— 
They were, on the basis on which tho settlement 
was then made. 

32117. Would yon prefer a constantly revised 
settlement to s quasi-permanent settlement t—No. 

32118. Therefore the eettlement is satiafactosy 
now)—^It is natiefactory on the basis then made, 
which was that the Government of India kept for 
itself the whole of the revenues and allocated to 
the provincial revenues whst it thought fit. 

32118. You say that the Government of Lidia 
kept them to its^, but were not they always the 
revenues of the Government of India)—They are 
still called the revenuea of the Government of 
India of course, but they ought not to be. That is 
what I refer to in my remarks as to t^ basis on 
which it is made. 

82120. Ton did not mean the basis of the division 
of fluids)—^It was nigfat ibbat the fon^ should be 
divided. 

32131. But taki^ the amount of immey avail¬ 
able, was the division between the Locsl Govern* 
ment and the Govemment of India satiafaotoiy to 
the Local Government)—It was a libcual div&kn 
compared with tho previous eettlement. 

83122. Then yon eay that under the exieting 
system the Government of India can. alter the 
budget of the Local Govemment, but und^ your 
improved soheme it would be possible to divert 
large sums to medical relief and edncaticai or 
vice vend —cannot you do that now)—That k what 
the Government Oaoe states—I may eay that I did 
not draft this Case. 

821128. -But cannot you now within your qiuus- 
settlement divert funds frem medical rdief to edu¬ 
cation or vice veredt —Wo can me^e re-appropria¬ 
tions from one head to another, provided mat each 
bead ie provincial, or that each head is 
provincial and half imperial, but we cannot transfer 
funds from sn impensl head to a provincial head 
or vice vend ; re-anpropriatums can be made cob 
within tho particular class of revenue or oxpei^- 
ture. 

32134. But with all those slteratkms you can now 
divert large sums from medical relief to education 
or vice vend? —We cannot divert large sums whi^ 
are subject to the sanction of the Govemment of 
India. The sanction of the Govemment of Lidia 
is necessary for any. increased expenditure under 
a certain head beyond certain imitations, and 
there are limits 1 m down ap to what may lie 
appropriated by this Govemment. 

33125. Within tho total of your budget and 
within those limitations you have stated, you can 
divert large sums from one budget head to another) 
—We can divent sums, but the extent of them is 
limited by the restrictione of the Oivil Account 
Code as to tho amount which this Goverasnent may 
te-appci^rjaito without sanction. 

32126. ■'What is that amount?—I oannot answer 
that question without looking up the Civil .Account 
Code. 

32127. Is it a large amount?—I do not think 
it is. 


Ike am. 

R. A. JUa. 
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32128. (Sir,Frederie Ldy.) Owx yon. mentioi) wy 
instance m whicli t^e CteTornanent of Bombay has 
been thwarted by the GoTernment of‘India by any 
alteration in tbeir budget either in the ^^3 
‘outting'o^ or reducing an item!—I cannot off-hand 
from meihoiT.- 

33188. Are you familiar with the action ^en by 
the'GoTenunent as a consequence of the Police Coni- 
mission'/—Ko, I cannot say that 1 am familiar with 
the case. 

32130. -^I'e you aware of the history of the Marine 
Lines in Bombay t—Not in detail. 

32131. "Would you agree that the Government of 
India should intervene in large matters involving 
important principles? — Oertaxnly, on mattera <n 
principle it would be for the Gibvemment to issue 
mstjructions to the Local Government. 

32132. For instance, would you fllow them to do 
so in matters concerning the land revenue policy 
of the Government?—I think the Government of 
India should lay down principles, and that the 
Government of Bombay should be left to apply 
those priuciplea to the local conditions. In uieir 
application of the principles the Local Government 
ought not to be subiect to absolute over-ruling 
by the Government of India. 

33133. Did not the Bombay Government adhere 
lot a long time to a rigid system of land revenue? 
—^Yes, I believe so. 

33134. In the year of famine in 1899 did they 
propose to limit suspensions to 20 ]>er cent, of the 
mmand?—I believe it was something of that kind. 

33136. Do you know at all events that the 
Gdvennnienit of India intervened and obliged them 
to be more liberal?—I know that the present rules 
for "the suspension and Temission of land revenue 
have been under correspondence between the two 
Governments for some years past, but are now 
settled. 

32136. And settled pract.ically by the Government 
Besolution of 1905?—^I think so. 

33137. Did not that Resolution in many points 
run counter to the traditional policy of the Govern- 
inent of Bombay ?-rCertainly, the previous policy 
iOf the Itoinbay Gk>vernment has been considerably 
modi^ in respect to suspensions and remissions. 

38138. In the direction of greater liberality and 
sympathy ?—That is so. 

331%. Did not the Bombay Government long 
insist on giving relief, not on general grounds with 
reference to large areas,, but upon enquiry into 
individual cases?—^The rule formerly was that there 
should be enquiry in each case. . 

33140, And was not that condemned b^ the 
Gk>rernment of India Commission, as leading to 
obrrn^tion and delay ?—I do nut remember iraere 
the" condemnation came from ; I know it has now 
ceased. 

33141. At any rate it came from outside the 
Government of Bombay?—I do not know where it 
rame from. 

^48; Yon do not know that it was given up 
owing to the influence of the Ckivernment of India? 
—^I do not know that for certain. 

32143. The record of rights lias been introduced 
into the Bombay Prcaidcncy.f- Yes. 

S314'4. "W'as that at tho instance: of the Govern¬ 
ment of India P—I think ao. 

32146. Was not the land revenue aaseMment in 
Bbmbay formerly carried out by a separate depart¬ 
ment?—Yes. 

32146. department altogether separate from 
tWt wbidh had the administration of the revenue P 

—By the Survey and Settlement Department_a 

separate department. 

32147. Was that abolished st the instance of the 
Government of India?—do not know by whose 
order it was. 

32148. Was the Bill empowering Government to 
restrict tha right of transfer in future sales of 
occupancy right of land brought in under pressure 
from, the Government of India?—I do not know 
whore it came from. 


32149. It has )>een suggested that Assistant Sec¬ 
retaries and Secretariat superintendents should be 
appointed from men who have done executive work 
in the districts ; would that be a good^an?—No, 

I persoualW do not thihik k would. 1 think the 
Aasiatant Seoretai^ must have eontinuoua Secre¬ 
tariat experience m order to be well acquainted 
with the records which he 'has to. put up on oasra 
under consideration; the district experience is 
bettor supplied by the Under-Secretsry and 
Secretary himself. 

32150. Should Under-Secretaries and Secretaries 
lie men with district experience?—Yes, certainly. 

32151. Is there a general understanding that men 
who gut into the Secretariat are the succesahil men 
of the ^rvice?—do not quite know what is meant 
by “general understanding,” but my own opinion 
is that the man who is smected to .be a Secretary 
is selected because it is considered that he will be 
a comjietent man as a Secretary. 

32152. Is it the general opinion that district and 
divisional work is on a lower level than Secretariat 
work?—^Naturally the District Officer is lower than 
an officer in the Secretariat—the mere .pay shews 
that. 

32153. May a man who is summoned to the Sec¬ 
retariat consider himself a picked man?—Gertainly. 
he is ]>icked because it is thought likely that he 
will be a capable man as a Secretary. 

32164. Is not the result of that to lead able men 
to turn their eyes to the Seentarist and to dis- 
]>arage district work?—I do not think so, because 
the man who remains in a district may rise to be 
a Oommissioner, and there are many men who 
would prefer to be a Oommissioner rather than a 
Secretary. 

32155. Would you agree that the ordinary Dis¬ 
trict Officer is better in himself for having had 
two or three years’ experience in the Secretariat? 
—^I should say it would be a good thing. 

32166. Would you advocate a freer interchange 
than there has bwn hitherto in that way?—^Yes. 

32157. Do not •most cases of admindstrative appeal 
eventually go to the Civil Court?—It is rather diffi¬ 
cult to say whether moat of them do. but some do 
undoubtedly. 

82168. Would it be a good thing to make a rule 
allowing only one appeu unlem the party agreed 
not to pursue his case in the Civil Court?—1 have 
not considered that; I do not know how that would 
work. 

32159. Would not the effect be to diminish many 
long-drawn-out appeals?—It would, certainly 

82160. The right of a|:^sl might be withdrawn, 
and yet the r^t of withdrawal be entirely nulli¬ 
fied by the exercise by the Government of its powera 
of revision?—If the right of sf^al smre withdrawn 
and the right of revision remained with the Govern¬ 
ment, of conne appUcations could be made to- 
Government irrespective of any appeaL 

32161. And if Government freely accepted those 
petitions and made enquiries upon them the with¬ 
drawal of the appeal would be Tirtually nullified? 
.—Yes, and therefore it has been suggested that 
the revision should be exercised un^r reatcictioiia 
similar to those under which the High Court exer¬ 
cises its powers of revision—that we should not go 
into facts and tliat we eliould examine only into 
cases of gross neglect of rule or order, or manifest 
injustice. 

32162. In the Watan Act only one appeal is 
allowed ?—^Yes. 

32163. Are you aware that petitions nnder that 
Act were inTariably accepted by Government and 
enquired into just in the same way as if they had 
been formal aiqieals?—^What the previous practi^ 
may have been I do not know; the practice now is 
that usually the order is that the Glovernment 
decline to interfere ; but if there appean to be any¬ 
thing obviously wrong, then a report is called f«- 
fi'c>m the Commimioner , and opders are passed 
according to the facts which are elicited. 

32164. I am think^ now in partionlsr of the 
proceedings for fnmuig vatan registers; was not 
the section which was introduced for the purpose- 
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imiiing eppeak virtually nullified by the 

ernment of the day}—1 cannot say anything 
'>out tlie Oovomment of rthe day, 1 can only 
answer for what this present Goveriiment is doing. 

33165. You say that a Commissioner is not 
eiuiivly divorced from conoom with police adminis¬ 
tration ; do you mean ho ds called in as a con¬ 
sultant}—That is practically all. 

33166. He has no direct influence}—^As I under¬ 
stand, he has none. 

33167. Is that a good thing}—^Tes, I think ao. 

33168. Do you agree that the growth oi the 
de|)artmental spirit has a sinister influence <u 
intern Govemmeut}—think that it is a necessary 
evolution of Qovemment. As the administratioa 
becomee more complex it becomes necessary that 
parts of it should be placed under departments 
specially dbaiged with the conduct ot administra¬ 
tion in that special branch. 

33166. But is it a necessary part of the present 
system to exclude from the purview of every ooie 
outside the department, the action of the Govem- 
men officers in it}—do not know that their action 
1 $ excluded from the purview of other officers. 

33170. Is the influence of the Commissioner as 
great as-it ought to he}—Generally speaking, I 
think it is. 

33171. Is not the departmental spirit specially 
to bo avoided im the case of the police}—It is to 
be avoided in all departments, certainly as much 
in the police ss in any other. 


33184. Was it first introdu^ without oven in- jg,.. 

forming the Heads of tlie districts concerned}— Zamh. 

The first introduction is not within my knowledge - 

at all. 6 Mar., 1W8. 

33185. Does the Government bold the Commii- 
sioner responsible for overlooking education in any 
way}—^The Commissioner visita primary bcIkmIs and 
interuets hirnself in them, but has no direct con¬ 
cern with secondary or upper education. 

33186. Is he exp^ted to take an interest in high 
schools and training colleges}—Not to my know¬ 
ledge. 

32187. If discipline became exce^ingly lax in a 
training college, would the Oommissioner be sup¬ 
posed to know anything about it or take any 
interest in it}—No, I do not know that there is 
anything official requiring him to. 

33188. I have alluded to three particular Denart- 
ments of Government, Dclioe, f^cise and Bducar 
tion, which together form q very large part of the 
relations between the Cioverument and the people} 

—Yes, a very considerable part. 

33188. May I say that the Commiaaioner has 
nothing to do with any one of them except as to 
the influence he can command by his own personal 
weight and position}—So far as I know that is so, 
except that Government ate apt to consult tlw 
Commiesioner on everything, whether it is in bis 
own department or not. 

33100. Is not the now departure in the direction 
of introducing agriculture .into village schoohi a 
matter which very closely concerns the people}— 

Yes. 


33172. Would you not say more so in the case 
of the police}—>No, not more so than in the case 
of the Excise Department. 

33173. But have not the police more to do with 
the general life of the people than any other 
department}—Mote itban any other etaccept the 
land revenue, perhaps. 

32174. Might not the Commissioner exercise a 
salutary effect as a counteracting infleenoe}—-He is 
in a sufficiency strong position to do that now. 

33175. Although he has no power}—^He has n<^ 
any .power in tho department itself, but he is 
referred to by the Government cm any possible 
subject that arises in any department. 

33176. Does he send unofficial reports about 
Police Superintendents}—‘I do not know whether 
he seiuls them or not. 


33191. Were Commissioners taken into ocoisulta- 
tion about that at all}—I cannot say. 

.33192. It is said in Sir John Straoh^’s bode that 
nothing can or should happen in a district which 
it was not the Collector's duty to keep homself 
informed of, and watch the operation oi; is that 
so still in the Bombay Presidency}—I should 
regard it so, certainly. 

33i93. Taking police for instonoe, has a Magis¬ 
trate power to ins^iect a police station}—To the 
best of my recollection he has. He does not inspect 
S.4 regards discipline or kit and control. 

33194. But his visit would not be resented}—Cer¬ 
tainly not, in my opinion. 

33195. Is there any connection between the Public 
Works Department and the Collector or the Oom- 
missioiver}—^I was in constant eommunication with 
the Executive Engineer as a District Officer. 


33177. It is most important to have men of a 
right stamp as Sitperintendents. Supposing a Com- 
mvssioner formed an opinion whuffi is likoly to 
be a sound opinion, as to the fitness of a particular 
Superintendent to com.mand mon, and supr^ing 
he was appointed to the most important district 
in his division, ^ould not the Oommissioner have 
a voice in the matter}—1 would not go so far as to 
say it would be necessary to consult the Commis¬ 
sioner as regards every appointment made in his 
division. 


33196. Was that on personal grounds chiefly}— 
I could not say whether there was anything laid 
down in the boobs that there should be, but I was. 

33197. Does not the Executive Engineer claim an 
absolutely independent footing in a district}—I 
have never experienced that he did in any district 
that 1 have served in. 

321^. If you gave him an order would he 
obey it}—I do not know that I ever had to give an 
absolute order; we settled in consultation what 
.was to be done. 


33178. Would it not be good in the public in¬ 
terest that he should have a word in the matter} 
As regards the personal qualifications for a par¬ 
ticular officer to hold a billet in hia division}—Yes, 
I see no harm in that. 

32179. You say the Com.missk>ner of the division 
is not to be excluded from interesting himself in 
excise ; do you happen to know anvthing about the 
genesis of the Mowra Flowers Aoti—No. 

32180. Is it not an Act imposing veiy severe 
restrictions on the people of certain districts}—^It 
imposes restrictions. 

32181. Do you know whether the Oommiissioner 
was ever informed of that Act while it was being 
framed}—I do not know at all. 

32183. Or if he was referred to for an opinion 
until the (Wemment of India sent back hia Bill 
for further inquiry }—.That is not within my know¬ 
ledge. 

32183. la the toddy-iree tax a heavy one or not} 
—Generally the rates are rather high, but in some 
districts they are higher than in others. 


32199. Was that because you were on good terms 
with each other} Is there any officii connection 
between the Collector and the Executive Engineer} 
—I cannot say that there is anything laid down 
directly subordinating the Executive Engineer to 
the Collector. 

32200. Is the Public Works budget submitted to 
the Commissioner or Collector}—^e budget itself 
is not, but the Collector and the Commissioner put 
in a list of works which they think are requisite. 

32201. And they are accepted or not aa the 
Buperintending Enc^eer may decide}—Not at all 
as the Superintending Engineer may decide; the 
Commissioners are asked to name in the order of 
emergency the works which they think are re¬ 
quired ; the lists come up through the Superin¬ 
tending Engineers, and they are received in the 
Public Works Department Secretariat, and at 
present the custom is that the Public Works 
Department Secretary and the other Secretaries of 
Government meet together and consider the lists, 
and decide which are the works to go into the 
budget. 
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3220S. But tlie budget as a whole is never sub¬ 
mitted to the Commissioner?—think the budget 
as a whole is not, but I cannot say for certain. 

32203. Has the Public Works Department power 
to make any re-appropriation it thuiks fit without 
any reference to tne Commissioner ; say, for in¬ 
stance, to strike out a forest road and apply the 
money to some other purpose ?—That I cannot 
say ; probably they hare. 

32204. It has been strongly urged in some pro¬ 
vinces that the Executive Engineer should be made 
subordinate to the Head of the district in the same 
way that the forest officer is,—what would you say 
to that?—I would not make him subordinate in 
that way, if it meant layinn down a set of rules 
having the force of law under the Act, as is the 
case with the forest officer in this Presidency, but 
it would be useful that it should be laid down 
by executive instruction that the Public Works 
Dep artment officer is the Collector’s assistant for 
Public Works in his district, subject to the same 
control by the Superintending Engineer as the dis¬ 
trict forest officer is by the Conservator. 

32205. If a Collector saw something which he 
considered wrong in regard to Public Works, what 
course would he take?—(He would be expected to 
bring it to notice, either by direct communication 
with the Executive Engineer, or, if that was in¬ 
sufficient, by communicating with the Commis¬ 
sioner. 

32206. And if the Collector and the Executive 
Engineer differed in opinion, would it go to 
Government?—I presume it would go to Govern¬ 
ment if it could not be settled between them. 

32207. The Secretary in the Public Works De¬ 
partment is himself an Engineer?—Yes. 

32208. Are the arrangements for the examina¬ 
tion and probation and selection of mamlotdars 
satisfactory ?—Yes. We went through the rules 
in 1904 and 1906, and amended them considerably. 

32209. Do you consider that mamlatdaia are 
satisfactory eii^nents of the views of Government? 
—As a class I should say so, certainly. 

32210. At present a man goes into a mainlatdai’a 
office, and serves for 18 months in various posts in 
order to learn his work?—'He serves for a great 
deal more than 18 months. 

32211. Is not a man brought into the Govern¬ 
ment Service appointed for six months at a time 
in each of these particular offices under an exist¬ 
ing mamlatdar in order to learn his work?—Men 
WM are taken on in the subordinate revenue 
establishment, before they can be considered quali¬ 
fied have to put in certain periods of work in 
certain branches in the mamlatdar's office, and 
also have to pass their departmental examinations. 

32212. Does not having to read up for examina¬ 
tion often militate against the efficiency of a person 
as a clerk in the office ?—1 do not think so ; they 
very frequently obtain leave in order to read up 
for their examinations. 

32213. {Mr. Dutt.) It is stated in the Govern¬ 
ment Case that, “ Once in the hands of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India the budget may be modified to 
any extent by that Government,’’ and that the 
Ivocal Government are bound to recast the financial 
revision in each department for the year by the 
gures received from the Government of India ” ; 
is that any longer correct?—It is not exactly 
correct now, because this year, for the first time, 
the Government of India have informed us that 
as to the provision of the Local Government, which 
may called “G,” although it may be reduced 
by modification of the Government of India to a 
figure which may bo called “ E,” nevertheless the 
L^cal Government may spend up to the figure G 
without further reference to the Government of 
India provided they do not exceed “O,” and the 
Accountant-GOneral keeps them informed of the 
extent to which they are exceeding the figure E. 

32214. 6o that at present you do not have to 
modify each item ?—Provided that there are only 
modifications made with special reference to 
diminishing O to E; but supposing they make 
farther deductions beyond that, as they have 


actually done this year, then we have to modi, 
our provision to the extent of that further reduc 
tion, and at present we are in correspondence witli 
the Government of India to know exactly what is 
meant. 

32216. Within certain limits will not that con¬ 
siderably simplify matters ?—Yes. It will now 
enable us to inform all concerned what the pro¬ 
vision up to “O” is, and they will understand 
they are at liberty to spend up to that, the Govern¬ 
ment looking after the excess over E up to G. 

32216. You make a distinction between the 
budget for imperial revenue and expenditure and 
provincial revenue and expenditure, and you say, 
“ the budget of the .provincial heads would be 
drawn up separately as under the former system ; 
would be d^ated and settled in the local Legisla¬ 
tive Council and would not be liable to alteration 
by the Government of India.” Do you mean that 
as a matter of general practice the Glovernment of 
India should not malm alterations in the budget? 
—So long as there continues to be a large number 
of divide heads, that is to say, half imperial 
and half provincial, the Government of India 
cannot possibly do otherwise than modify the 
budget, because they are interested to at least half 
the extent of the revenue or expenditure' con- 
cemed; but if it were arranged that a certain 
number of heads should be entirely provincial, 
then it seems to me it would be wise to let this 
Government have complete control, and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should not modify them at all. 

32217. But you recognise that the Act of 1868 
vests iu the Secretary of State for India—and 
therefore, to some extent, in the Glovernment of 
India—complete control over the finances of India? 
—Control vests absolutely in the Secretary of State 
and it is within his discretion to direct how much 
and to what extent the Gktvernment of India shall 
share the revenues, and how much and to what 
extent any provincial Government should have 
control of revenues within the limits of the pro¬ 
vince. The Secretary of State can, if so disposed, 
direct or decide the extent to which the Govern¬ 
ment of India shall control all the provincial 
revenues. 

32218. So that by claiming financial indepen¬ 
dence lor a provincial Government you do not 
suggest that the Secretary of State should in any 
way divest himself of any of the powers rested iu 
him by that Act?—No. 

32219. Do you suggest that the Government of 
India should have no general control over what 
you call the budget of .provincial revenue and 
expenditure ?—No ; I would allow the budget to 
be debated in the provincial Legislative Council, 
and modifications to be made in that Council, but 
in disbursing its revenue the Local Government 
should be still subject to the audit of the Imperial 
Audit Officer, namely, the Accountant-Gleneraf, and 
the Audit Officer should certainly have the power 
to interfere with the Local Government if it went 
wrong. 

32220. Is it your idea that they should lay down 
general rules and the Audit department should 
see that they are observed, and Myond that the 
Government of India should not interfere iu the 
matter of the budget of provincial revenue and 
expenditure?—^That is so. 

32221. You propose that the budget of proviimial 
revenue and expenditure should oe debated and 
settled in the local Legislative Council; what 
exactly do you mean by “ debated and settled ” ?— 
What I intended to suggest by that was that after 
the draft budget had been prepared by the 
Executive Glovemment, it should be intrMuced 
into the local Legislative Council, that debate 
should be allowed there, and the members of the 
Council should be allow^ to express their opinion 
as to the estimates made by this Government for 
expenditure under a given head. After it has 
been debated, the actual settlement of the budget 
should remain with the Executive Government. 

32222. Is that not the .practice now?—No, there 
is no debate on the provincial budget. 
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92223. Is there not a discussion on the budget in 
the Council after it has been sanctioned l-5t is 
called a budget debate, but it is not really so at all. 

32224; In what respect would you depart from 
the present practice and give power to the members 
of the LMislatire Council 1—The exact difference 
would be that instead of the budget debate being a 
series of orations without any specific reference to 
the budget provisions, there should be, before the 
budget was absolutely settled, a debate in which 
the members should be entitled and authorised to 
give their opinions with regard to the provisions 
proposed to be made. 

32^. Would you limit it to giving opinions 
only, or would you give some power to settle the 
items by votel—I would not object myself to giving 
them a power of settling it, providing the 
Executive Government, as at present, always had 
a sufficient majority in the Council. Of course, 
that is my own individual opinion. 

32226. You would credit the whole of land 
lovenue to the provincial fund, making a fixed 
allotment of 153 lakhs of rupees to the Imperial 
Government—on what principle do you fix the 
163 lakhs 1—.That is merely the balancing %ire. 
The statement is an example of the way in which 
a settlement such ns is suggested might be arrived 
at by negotiation; it proceeds on the same system 
as existing provincial settlements, namely, to bring 
about an exact balance, and the 163 lakhs is the 
balance on the figures of the budget of 1907-08. 

32227. As a matter of fact, do you increase the 
provincial revenues from 4 crores and 91 lakhs to 
6 crores and 26 lakhs?—On those figures, that 
appears to be so. 

32228. If this kind of division was made, would 
it stop the Government of India from sometjmes 
making suggestions as to land re-assessm'ent, 
which wouW affect the future income from that 
head?—The Government of India would be in as 
perfectly good a condition as now to make any 
suggestions it thought fit as regards land revenue; 
it would still be its business to do so as it is now. 

32229. .tnd to lay down the general lines of 
policy which the Government of Bombay would be 
compelled to adliere toP—The question is as to the 
extent to which they should be compelled; my 
opinion is that general principle which are laid 
down by the Government of India after discussion 
with the Local Government, must be adhered to by 
the Ix>cal Government; the application of those 
principles exactly to the local needs, ought not to 
be interfered with by the Government of India, 
and the Government of Bombay should h*ve dis- 
<'retion as to the exact extent of the application of 
the general principles to the local conditions. 

32230. But you would allow the Government of 
India to lay down the general principles, and when 
they are laid down of course they are to be 
observed?—Of course. 

32231. Therefore you would expect the Bombay 
Government to follow up those principlesP—Yes. 

32232. Supposing those principles interfer^ 
with the future increase of the land revenue in 
this province, would not the Government of Bom¬ 
bay have a right to complain, and say, “ You have 
given us as a provincial head of income a certain 
sum, and if you lay down these rules our income 
goes down ” ?—^They would be able to say so, and 
that would form a ground for a revision of the 
settlement; if the figures were injuriously affected 
under the settlement they slmuld negotiate for a 
revision of it. 

32233. You say if this kind of division was made 
between provincial heads of revenue and imperial 
heads of revenue, then you would give the Bombay 
Government borrowing powers, but at present you 
do not suggest that the Bombay Government should 
hove any borrowing powers?—I do not think they 
would be useful at present. 
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amount, probably it would be convenient to 2fi(a. Mr. 
arrange for its repayment within a period of years, j| a. Lamb. 

as I think Local Board and municipal loans are - 

now arranged for. 

32236. In regard to provincial Governments 
generally, would you lay down a rule that they 
must borrow for limited periods and make pn^ 
vision for re-payment wiGiin such periods?—No, I 
would not lay that down as a rule if the powem 
were given, but it would bo convenient that a rule 
should be laid down that they should not raise a 
loan absolutely on their own motion; they should 
refer to the Glovernment of India and ask them to 
raise the loan, but the security should be on the 
revenues of the province instead of on the revenues 
of the country. 

32236. Would the raising of the loan bo subject 
to the sanction of the Government of India?—^I 
should think not; if the provincial Government had 
assigned to it definite sources of revenue and ex¬ 
penditure, and could show on the figures that 
were able to meet the interest on a loan raised, 
they ought to be able to raise it without any 
sanction. 

32237. Do you say that they would have to go to 
the Government of India and say, “ Raise this loan 
for us ” ?—Yes. 

32238. Would you not leave it to the Government 
of India to say that it was not a matter on which 
a loan need be raised; would you allow them no 
such control?—Yes, they would be entitled to say 
that, if we asked them to raise a loan for us. 

32239. So that practically it would be subject to 
some sort of sanction of the Imperial Government? 

—Certainly, I think it would. 

32240. You say, “It is for the legal officers of 
Government to advise whether a General ;Act or a 
series of specific amending Acts is preferable. Tho 
speedier course would.be the better.” Have you 
thought of the plan of delegating powers by one 
amending Act, including all those powera in a 
schedule, so that the work might be simplified and 
shortened and at the same time done through the 
Council instead of by Gasetto notification?—I do 
not think it has been taken up here; the only case 
I can think of is the delegation of powers to Com¬ 
missioners of divisions, as to which a schedule has 
been drawn up containing tho powers which it 
would be desirable to delegate, and it has been sent 
on to the Government of Indi%, but it has not been 
considered hero whether an amending Act is 
necessary. 

32241. Supposing you wanted to delegate certain 
powers to Commissioners of divisions or to any 
other officers, would it bo bettor to delegate them 
by Gazette notification under a general Act of 
delegation, or to put all those powers in the 
schedule of an amending Act and have that Act 
passed in the Council after proper debate?—Where 
legislation becomes necessary because of an exist¬ 
ing section in an Act, one general Act amending 
the several Acts which impose that restriction 
would be desirable, but where the delegation is not 
restricted by any section of an Act and is a matter 
of executive arrangement, I do not personally see 
the necessity of putting it into a schraule at all. 

32242. I was referring rather to the delegation 
of powers which are vested by an Act?—Then I 
would have one Act amending all the Acts. 

32243. You mention a number of cases in which 
reforms were proposed by the Bombay Government 
and were delayed or negatived by the Government 
of India; in those cases was local opinion taken in 
any way before the Bombay Government submitted 
their schemes to the Government of India ?—No, I 
cannot say that I recollect any. 

32244. Would not the case for the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment have been much stronger if they oould say, 

“ We have consulted local non-officials and they 
agree ” ?—The difficulty is, that there are orders in 
existence directing that matters of importance 
which are under toe consideration of Government 
toould be made known to the public in order that 

• s> __1 Vma 
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lias to go up to the Government of India or which 
has como down from tho Government of India, may 
be published until it has been permitted by the 
Government of India; therefore, since every one of 
these subjects has to go to the Government of India, 
not one of them could be published beforehand. 

32245. Is it not desirable to take tho public with 
you when you have any proposals of reform to 
makeP—It would bo very desirable indeed, and if 
we could do it on our own responsibility, we should 
do it now, but since we are under the restriction 
that we'can publish nothing with which the 
Government of India is concerned before it has 
been dealt with by them, we can publish nothing. 

32246. Do appeals give your Secretariat any un¬ 
due amount of workF—I do not think so; a certain 
number come in in the course of the year, but not 
an ezeessivo number. 

32247. Do you think tho right of appeal gives 
some sort of security to Government officers in the 
Service in which they are employed?—^That is my 
opinion. 

32248. When you want the Government of a 
province to be autonomous to some extent, do you 
not think it necessarily follows that the delegation 
of power should go down to tho leading men in the 
districts, and even down to tho villagesP—I think 
that the Legislative Council should be consulted in 
connection with the budget. 

32249. Is it not necessary according to your 
scheme that the Collector himself, who is the 
Executive Officer of the district, should be guided 
or advised b^ the public opinion of the district?— 
I do not think it would tend to the efficiency of 
the executive administration at all. It appears to 
me when an Executive Officer has to do work he is 
responsible for doing it, and if he has to subject 
his actions in carrying out his work to a Board or 
a Council, I think it would be unworkable. 

32250. I was not referring to executive work, 
but to general lines of policy in regard to such 
matters as education and sanitation^ in those 
matters would consultation with the leading men of 
the district not help the Collector in his adminis¬ 
tration and at the same time make .tke work more 
popular?—It is better the Collector should do as 
most Collectors do now, that is to say, consult with 
the leading men of the district by personal interview 
with them. My own experience as a District 
Officer is that when one goes on tour, on arriving 
at every camp, one makes and receives visits from 
all the leading men of the neighbourhood, and 
comes into communication with everybody who is 
likely to be concerned, .tnybody who likes to come 
mav como and see the Collector; he talks to them 
and gathers their opinions, and that appears to be 
a preferable plan to laying down a form of pro¬ 
cedure by which an Advisory Council would be 
called together in a formal manner. 

32251. Do you not think that an Advisory Council 
would enable him to eet information and opinions 
for better?—^Personalfy I do not think so. 

32252. And vou do not think that the dele^tion 
of powers which you are recommending for officials 
should go down to the non-official people of a dis¬ 
trict?—I do not think so; I do not think the time 
has come for that. 

32253. Can you suggest any other method by 
which district administration could be brought 
more into touch with the people?—^No, I have not 
thought out any method by which it could. 

32254. Would you leave matters as they are 
now P—^Practically. 

32255. In the Government case it is said of 
Directors-General and Inspcctors-General that 
“Competent officers with special knowledge of 
forests, irrigation and agriculture may be capable 
of offering useful advice, although it must in many 
cases be doubtful whether the Inowledge of tho ex¬ 
pert at Simla exceeds that of the provincial expert, 
or whether the greater of two experts cannot be 
more usefully employed in a locality where he is 
in direct touch with affairs than in a far distant 
office. In education, sanitation, commercial 


matters, salt, excise, medical .jucstions, printing 
and stationery, the utility of the general e^ert, 
assuming him to exist, is not apparent.” Is it the 
view of the Bombay Government that, 94 far as 
the Bombay Government itself is concerned,.the 
creation of these appointments has been of no 
practical use?—That seems to be the view stated. 
Of course, that applies to those particular heads. 

3225G. Is each district in this Presidency divided 
into a number of sub-divisions?—Yes, each district 
is divided into a number of what are called tedukas, 
and each sub-division- consists of two, three, or 
even four ialukas. 

32257. Is that fixed by Govermraent, or is it fixed 
according to the diserrtion of the Oolleobor him¬ 
self ?—The Oollector may vary the size of the sub¬ 
divisions. 

32258. So that he can put an officer in charge of 
three, four, or two taluka*, as he thinks necessary, 
and the limits of the sub-division are n^ flxM 
as they are in Bengal by the Government itself?— 
No, tKc extent of sub-divisions are not fixed by 
Government; the Collector of a district has it in 
his own discretion to give one, two, three, or four 
ialvkaa to an Assistant Collector. 

32259. Would it be an advantage if the limits 
of the sub-divisions were fixed by Govemmesit in 
this province as they are in Madras and Bengal?— 
I think it would bo a distinct disadvantage. 

32260. Do you think it would be an advantage 
if the Sub-Divisionsl Officer was required to live 
in his subdivision?—I do not see any advantage 
ill that. He travels through his subdivision for 
seven months of the year, and, during the -remain¬ 
ing five months, when it is not practicable to 
travel, he is better placed at headquarters than he 
would be by being out in some sub-divisional town. 

32261. Do you not think it would bring the officer 
more into -touch with -the people if he lived in his 
subdivision?—1 do not think so because he lives 
in it now for seven months iu the year when he 
is moving about. 

32262. (Mr. Hichens.) You refer in; your note and 
also the Government Case refers to the detailed 
nature of the rules and regulations of the Govern¬ 
ment of India ; is the suggestion that practically 
the whole of them or most of them should be 
abolished?—I do not know that that is so; the 
idea is that they may be very considerably simpli¬ 
fied. If the Gkivenunent Oase goes so far as to say 
that they ought to be abolished, I personally w-ould 
not go so far. What is mean-t is that all those 
things come under the Civil Service Be^lations 
and m-ost of them are subject to the authority of 
tho Government of India, and the si^eetion is 
that in matters and functions -pertaining entirely 
to the Local Government, the Local Government 
should havo final authority and not the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

32263. In matted-s of that sort, should regulations 
be drawn up by the Local Government and not by 
the Oovemment of India?—Yes, as regards their 
own functions. 

32264. For example, as regards travelling allow¬ 
ance?—Yes. 

32265. Would there be any objection in your 
opinion to the Government of India laying down a 
general principle governing the case ?-—Not at all. 

32266. And that it should be left to the Local 
Government to interpret it?—Certainly, that is my 
idea. 

32267. That would apply to a variety of the rules 
and regulations of what might be called minor 
importance?—Yes. 

32268. Objection has been, raised that if that were 
done a most disturbing state of nonruniformity 
would arise in the different provinces; would it 
matter much if there were differences?—^No, I do 
not think it would. It does not seem to me that, 
in these matters, there is any great necessity for 
strict uniformity. 

32266. It would not make any difference to- you 
in Bombay if you had a totally different system 
as to travel! iim allowances from that prevailing 
in Madras ?—We have to a consideraUe extent a 
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'different system, because we have what is called 
permanent traveling allowance to a considerable 
extent in Bombav, which, I believe, does not exist 
to any appreciable extent in the lert of India. 

32270. If o-ne province chose to adopt a mileage 
basis as the best mode of carrying out their view 
of the general principle, and another province 
chose to adopt a time basis, it would matter 
in your opinion at alii—I do not think it would ; 
they are all in use, and I do not see that any one 
of them is absolutely better than the other. 

32271. Another objection which has been raised 
is that the provincial Government might be more 
of a family party and that it might be rather 
difficult for them to give a fair and im^partial in¬ 
terpretation of such rules; what would you say 
to thatl—d should say that it has no foundation 
at all. I do not see how a Government consisting 
of three members as this one does, one absolutely 
disconnected with the Presidency until he is 
appointed here from home, and the other two 
bemnging to distinct branches of the service, could 
not 1 m trusted to deal imp^ially and not in a 
family spirit with such questions. 

32272. Would you lay down the principle that 
travelling allowances are intended to cover the 
actual taraveUing expenses of the individual 1—^That 
is laid down. 

82273. Would you leave it at that as far as the 
Government of India is concerned, and allow the 
Local Government to pilaoe upon it their own 
interpretation 1—I see no objection to that. 

32274. Siqiposing a Local Government for ex¬ 
ample thought it desirable to extend the ^inciple 
to an officer's wife, would you aay that it should 
be referred to the Government of India before it 
could be done 1—It might be. We are assuming 
that the Government <» India said nothing more 
shall be allowed than is sufficient to cover the 
actual expenses of the officer, and if the Local 
Government wanted to extend it to the expenses 
of his wife and children, they ought to go to the 
Government of India and ask whetner the principle 
would bear such an interpretation. 

32275. You would uot call it interference on the 
part of the €>ovennment of India if they gave an 
Interpretation on that point 1—No. 

32276. Would the same thing apply to regulations 
dealing with the housing of Government officials 1 
—Yes, the same princixde would apply. 


pension or a gratuity, but if a man who is not ftte Hon, Mr. 
a policeman, who is—for example — a schoolmaster, Jf, A. Lomik. 

dies under similar circumatances, we have to go - 

to the €lovernment of India before we can make any 5 Jfar., IMS, 
grant, the logic of which is not quite apparent. - 

32282. Can you give any general idea as to how 
far the powers of the Local Government might be 
extended 1—^It would probably be a limit of amount. 

When the general principle as to the conditions 
under which such allowances might be made is 
arrived at, then an amount might be fixed up to 
which the Local Government might go, and then 
go to the Govemmernt of India if any case arose 
which was not covered by the general principle. 

32283. Is there not a figure as to amount to-day 1 
—I cannot say. 

32284. Are you prepared to eiqiress any opinion 
as to what the figure should bel—No, I am not. 

32285. With regard to the doles, which are given 
by the Government of India, is your only objection 
to them that you are compelled to keep separate 
accounts with regard to them 1—1 do not think it 
is simply an objection as to keeping separate 
accounts; it is such an unsatisfactory way of 
making provision. I would have the provincial 
Government placed in possession of such funds as 
would enable it to deal with reforms without having 
to call for special assignments to carry them out; 
that is to say we might increase the funds avail¬ 
able to the Local Government, so as to give us 
the control of something over 6 croies instead of 
something under five as at present, and within 
such a limit as that we should be able out of 
expanding revenue to provide for the increased 
expenditure due to these reforms. 

32286. Do you mean that each time a case of that 
sort arises the quost-permanent settlement should 
be adjusted rather than that an additional dole 
should be given 1—No, that would mean possibly a 
perpetual revision of the settlement, and I do not 
mean that at all; the settlement should be prac¬ 
tically permanent. 

32287. For the sake of argument let us suppose 
that, backed up by strong opinion all over the 
country, it was decided by the Government of India 
to institute free education, would you at once say, 

“ I have not the money,” and suggest that the per¬ 
manent settlement should be re-adjusted, or would 
you suggest a dolel—^The question would really 
turn on the amount required. 


82277. Would you allow the Local Government 
to make ite own prasion scheme, and fix the peiv- 
sions to be paid to members of the Provinciar Sear- 
vices 1—So many pensions necessarily come upon 
the imperil revenues that I think it would not 
be desirable to have a different syatem or basis 
on which they are calculated. The provincial 
Govemmenit should be required to follow the prin- 
ciplee of the Government of India as regards 
pensions, which are laid down for the Imperial 
Service. 

32278. Would you have a uniform pension scheme 
even in respect to pensions which are paid out of 
purely provincial funds 1—Yes, even in respect of 
these; it would never do to have officers of the 
Imperial Department and the Provincial Depart¬ 
ments serving side bv side in the same place, one 
of them being on one basis of pension and the other 
on a different basis. As it is, there are men m 
the Imperial D^artments serving in Bombay with 
men of the Provincial Departments, and there 
would be difficulty if their pension prospects were 
different. 

32279. Would you give the Local Government 
greater latitude in regard to the interpretation of 
the regulations 1 —An regards pensions I do not 
think so. 

32280. Do cases occasionally arise which do not 
fall within the four comers of the regulations, 
such as compassionate pensions 1—^That u so. 

32281. Should those go to the Government of 
Indial—^They might give us greater latitude ^an 
they do. At present if a policeman dies whilst 
engaged on league duty, for instance, we are 
authorised to give his family a compassionate 


32288. Let us take a small amount 1—Taking a 
small amount we should probably provide it our¬ 
selves and say nothing more about it. 

32289. Take, for instance, the case of reorgan¬ 
ization of the police 1—That would involve a large 
amount. If we had such a settlement as has been 
sketched here and we found that we could not 
raise the funds ourselves, and that it was so 
argent to introduce the reform that we could not 
wait, then the procedure, in my opinion, would 
be to ask for a reduction of the assignment from 
provincial to imperial up to the extent required to 
finance the reform ; it would 'be a reduction of 
the amount payable by us instead of a grant from 
India to ns. 

32290. It would amount to an alteration of the 
permanent settlement 1—^It would amount to an 
alteration so far that the assignment from pro¬ 
vincial to imperial would be rrauoed. 

32291. Assuming existing circumstances, would 
it meet your case if the Government of India simply 
allocated to you a definite sum and said the reason 
they did so was that certain matters might be 
carried out, but they did not ask for an account of 
iti—^Undar the existing settlement the only way 
is for them to allocate to us, and if they said, 
“ Here is the money,” and allowed ns to cart^ the 
matter through without asking for definite infor¬ 
mation as to the exact expenditure, there would 
be no particular difficulty. 

32292. Do you think a Local Government should 
be allowed to spend its own money on new works 
without reference to the Government of India up 
to an unlimited sum 1—Yes. 
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Htn. Mr. 32293, With regard to appointments, would you 
R, A. LawA. be satisfied if you got the same treatment from 

- the Goremment of India as the ^verument of 

ifar,, 1908. India gets from the Secretary of State?—As re- 
garde creating or making appointments it has been 
suggested in respect only to provincial funds that 
we should hare as much ipower as the Gorernment 
of India has now, or may hereafter have, when any 
changes are introduced. 

32294. Assuming that there were no restrictions 
by the Secretary of State on the Ckrvernment of 
India with regard to local appointments, do 
you think that you should have the same power 7 - 
Certainly, whatever power the Government of 
India has in respect of its Imperial Departments, 
the provincial Government may well have in 
respect of the departments which are purely pro¬ 
vincial. 

32295. In other words, practically you ought to 
be allowed to appoint the whole of your pro¬ 
vincial staff?—Exactly, and the provincial staff 
only—^not as regards any imperial sections of that 

staff. 

32296. Supposing powers somewhat on those 
lines were given you, would you still desire to 
have your revenue separated from that of the 
Government of India?—It seems to me that it 
would not be practicable to give us powers of 
dealing with provincial affairs unless the revenues 
were separated ; so long as there is any head of 
revenue divided beitweeu imperial and provincial, 
the Imperial Government is necessarily entitled to 
have a say in the disposition of that revenue. 

32297. Do they give you to-day the same powers 
with regard to divided heads as they do with regard 
to entirely provincial heads?—I think that is so. 


32306. Would you prefer it to be made more for¬ 
mally?—It might very well be, but I do not think 
myself it would be necessary ; I believe the two- 
Governments here would arrive at a settlement 
without referring to the Secretary of State. 

32307. In the Government Case a reference is 
made to the method of distributing the surplus ; 
how would you suggest that that should be altered ? 
—At present, when the Government of India are in 
possession of a surplus, they decide themselves as 
to whether there ought, or ought not, to be any 
remission of taxation, and they also write infor¬ 
mally to the Heads of Local Governments, saying 
that such and such sums are available and “ We 
can, if you like, give you a lakh or two for such 
and such an object and then two or -three lakhs 
for another object; would you like to have them T’ 
There is thus an informal' consultation of the 
Heads of the Local Governments and, apparently, 
when the replies from the various Heads of the 
Local Governments are received,- they are com¬ 
pared, and it is not clear, at any rate to any 
one ill the Secretariat, what the deciding point 
may be as to -the relative value or importance 
of the objects to which funds out of the surplus 
may be given by the Government of India. It 
would see.Ti to me to be more in accordance with 
utility to allot whatever may be available simply 
to the balance of the provincial Government, so 
that it might spend it at its own discretion on 
whatever object it might think advisable. 

32308. Would you dole it out pro roto to the 
different Governments ?—Very liWly pro rata 
would be a very good w»y, but I have not thought 
exactly how it should be, but it would not seem to- 
be unreasonable. 


32296. Do you see any reason why they should 32309. In your opinion would it be better than 
not continue to do that?—The difference seems to that the Government of India should decide what 
me that so long as they have to divide the should bo the works to be carried out?—It would 
revenue and expenditure their reason for inter- my opinion be distinctly better that the Local 
ference is justifi^ by the fact that they are inter- Government should be able to decide. They are 

ested to an equal extent with us. better able to decide what it would be best to 

32299. Would it be an unreasonable policy for ‘’'*- 

them to assume that you could be entrusted to 32310. In that case would you allow the Govem- 
oarry out the works properly and efficiently ?—I ment of India discretion to decide whether the 

think certain departments which are imperial claims of one Government were more pressing than 

ought always to remain imperial, and they ought the claims of another ?-—When I said just now 
to regard us as their agents and confide in us that it might be pro^rtioned, the Government of 

and allow us to behave -to the best of our ability, ludia would certainly use its discretion as to 

but that in provincial matters they should leave us whether one Government should get more than 

to act for ourselves. another. If the Government of India saw that 


32300. Do you think it would be a useful principle 
to lay down, having regard to divided heads, that 
the provincial Gkiveniment might be trusted to do 
the work efficiently and well without any inter¬ 
ference on the part of the Government of India ?— 
It would be a very good thing if it could be laid 
down, bnt I do not think it would ever work 
because the fact of their being interested would 
lead to their desiring to know about what was going 
on, or desiring -to do this, that, and the other. 

32301. Would it be impossible to secure freedom 
of action unless you are entirely separate?—That 
would be my opinion. 

32302. Are there not drawbacks with regard to 
separate revenues?—^Yes, some have been sug¬ 
gested, bnt I do not think it would be unworkable. 

32303. If your revenues were materially dimin¬ 
ished would you come forward and ask for a new 
settlement?—^rtainly, it would be necessary to 
have a new settlement if the revenues were so 
diminished beyond hope of recovery that we could 
not meet expenditure. 


one Government was distinotly hard up and that 
its balances were exhausted, it might well give a 
bigger share to that Government than to a Govern¬ 
ment which had closed its year with a srffistantial 
balances to its credit. 

32311. So that you get to the position, that the 
Government of India would discriminate between 
the requirements of the different Local Govern¬ 
ments, which is what they do to-day?—I do not 
think they do it at all; they simply enquire 
whether a Government would like to have a couple 
of lakhs of rupees to spend on a specified obje^ ; 
the grant is made for that specified object and 
that object only, and an account has to ue mven 
as to its being spent on that object and no 
other. 

32312. (Mr. Meyer.) There -is a historical resume 
in the statemtent by the Local Government. Were 
not the former powers of the Bombay Government 
all practically taken away by the Government of 
India Act of 1833?—I have not any knowledge 
outside of what is stated in the statement referred 
to. 


32304. It has been suggested that the allocations 
when once arrived at should be sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State and should not be altered with¬ 
out his concurrence—does othat meet with your 
views?-That seems te me to bo a good ideo. 

82305. Would that be preferable te the greater 
elasticity which would otherwise be poss^le in 
the way of an amendment of the settlement?— 
Unless there were any order df the kind the 
amendment of the settlement would necessarily be 
carried out by negotiation between the Local Gov¬ 
ernment and the Government of India. 


32313. I put it to you that the Act of 1883 took 
away from the Bombay Government all their 
powers of making fresh apj^intments and all their 
powers of legislation ?—Wiat seems to be so. 

32314. Consequently any subsequent powers in 
this and other respects are due to dolegaition 
from the Government of India ?—From the Gkivern- 
ment of India under the Secretary of State. 

32315. In the statement it is implied that it is 
a fallacy to suppose that the powers of the Local 
Government are derived from devolution. My 
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point is that, rightly or wrongly, those powers 
were taken away', and, since then, all the powers 
which the Local Government has got have been 
given by devolution from the Government of India 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State?—^Tes ; 
the phrase that “The Bombay Government once 
possessed. very weighty powers which have Wn 
absorbed by the Goveniment of India ’’ means that 
they have been absorbed under the statute. 

32316. And what you have got now has be de¬ 
volved upon you?—/That must have been so. You 
will see in the previous paraigraph, “This is a 
fallacy similar in nature to the fr^uent assertion 
that the'powers exercised by the Government of 
Bombay have been derived by devolution from the 
Government of Lidia.’’ The words “This is a 
fallacy” a^ply to the statement that all the 
revenues raised in India are the property of the 
Giovernmeat of India. This seems to me to be a 
fallacy, because the revenues of India are not the 
property of the Goverment of India, but the pro¬ 
perty of the Secretary of State. 

32317. As matters stand at present, the ultimate 
control of the Government of India vests in His 
Majesty’s Government os r^resented by the Secre¬ 
tary of State in Council?—Yes. 

32318. The Government of India itself is a sub¬ 
ordinate Government?—It is a subordinate Govern¬ 
ment to the Secretary of State in Council. 

32319. And tho Bombay Government is therefore 
a subordinate administration in the second degree? 
—^Yes. 

32320. Do you think that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment always sufficiently remembers that position? 
—I do not know whether they have always remem¬ 
bered the position; it is impossible for me to say what 
the Government has borne in mind and what it has 
not. 

32321. I was referring to tho correspondence 
between the Bombay Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India; does the Bombay Government, to 
your mind, sufficiently reoognise that it is, ill 
matters relating to India, only a subordinate 
administration in the second degree?—I think it 
'does. 

32322. So far as financial matters are concerned, 
up to 1871, the Local Government had no powers 
at all so far as regards appointments; tho whole 
budget was practically imperial?—I do not know 
about, previous to 1871, except as may be stated in 
the .Glovernment Case. 

32323. You know that under Ixird Mayo's Settle¬ 
ment in 1871 they obtained the right to make 
appointments, more or less under present condi¬ 
tions, but in respect only of a few provincialised 
heads—police, jails, and so forth—and they only 
received fixed grants with which to meet the cost 
of those Services?—I cannot question that, because 
I do not know personally. 

32324. Then under the settlement of 1877, ex¬ 
penditure under land revenue, exeise, stamps, law 
and justiee, was provincialise, giving the Local 
Government more power than they formerly 
possessed. They were also assigned some branches 
of growing revenues. In 1877 you got for tho first 
time power to create appointments up to Rs. 250, 
and to deal with expenditure, generally under 
present rules, under the important heads of land 
revenue, excise, stamps, law and justice. On the 
other hand, your recipts and expenditure,' which 
were formerly shown in lump as provincial, were 
put into the imperial budget, though in a separate 
provincial column, and your estimates came under 
review as they do now. I put it to you now that 
what you gained by the settlement of 1877 was far 
more than what you lost. You gained tlie large 
power of management and of making appoint¬ 
ments, and you were per tonfra to a slight extent 
brought under budget control?—^I am not prepared 
to dispute it. 

32325. So that the implication that the year 
1877 saw a considerable set back in the liberty 
of the Government of India is a little misleading? 
—The words in the statement are, “ The provincial 


budget framed by the Accountant-General was 
sanctioned by the Local Government without refer¬ 
ence to the Government of India.” 

32320. There is not a word said os to the much 
greater measure of liberty that you got in the other 
measures of that year?—'No, there is nothing said 
of what you have just been referring to. 

32327. Then in 1882 you got a system of regu¬ 
larly divided heads of expenditure and revenue 
between imperial and provincial, and the Local 
Government got the same powers of sanction with 
regard to divid^ heads as they had previously 
liossessed only in respect of heads wholly pro¬ 
vincial?—Very well. 

32328. In 1904 you got a quost-permanent settle¬ 
ment on far more liberal terms than the previous 
settlement, and including a partial provincialisa- 
tion of major irrigation works and a minimum 
guarantee of your land revenue?—That is so. 

32329. Recently, again, arrangements have been 
made which fix the liability for ordinary famines 
largely upon imperial funds?—That is so. 

32330. The Government of India moreover, have, 
fiom time to time, delegated powers under the 
Civil Service Regulations to your 'Government, and 
allowed it to make delegations to subordinate 
authorities. In 1904, for instance, you received 
authority to make a number of delegations?—I 
cannot dissent from that. 

32331. It is said that “ The steady absorption of 
tho powers of this Government by the Government 
of India has now reached a point at which 
measures are required either to restore its 
authority in local matters or to replace it by a less 
costly form of administration.” I put it to you 
that so far as finance is concerned, so far from 
there being a steady absorption of power, there has 
been a steady devolution of powers from the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to the Local Government?— 
According to tho account you have just given that 
does seem to be so. 

32332. Now as regards budget alterations. 
Have not the alterations made by the Government 
of India in your estimates been made, speaking 
generally, in the inters^ of accurate estimating? 
—No doubt. 

32333. Have they not been justified by the facts? 
—I believe that usually it was worked out that 
they have been closer than the original estimates. 

32334. I find for instance that in 1906-07 the 
Local Government’s figure of expenditure exceeded 
the actuals by over 30 lakhs?—^l^at is possible. 

32335. I put it to you, from the point of view 
of accurate estimating, the real fault of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, was not that they cut what they 
did, but that they did not cut enough—that they 
were too tender to tho representations of tho Local 
Government in tho matter?—I do not think that 
tliat would be a complete and full account of the 
matter at all. 

32336. In what way?—In this way. Tho 
Government of Bombay submits its budgets in the 
mouth of January on figures received from tho 
departments and checked so far as may be by 
actuals up to that time available; the Government 
of India, when they make tho alterations in tho 
budget, have later figures than are available to the 
Government of Bombay, when they submit their 
roposals. The Accountant-General sends up the 
udget as it is passed by the Executive Council. 

32337. The Government of India has not more 
recent figures than the Accountant-General sends 
up to !t?—They have before finally settling the 
budget. 

32338. On each edition the Local Government 
get full opportunity of justifying its figures. You 
have the opportunity, which you do as a matter of 
fact exercise, of showing cause against any altera¬ 
tion which you think undesirable?—That is so. 

32339. The statement puts forward the desira- 
bilitv of more practical discussion of the budget in 
the local Legislative Council. Do you not get the 
figures of the budget as passed by the Government 
of India before the end of March ?—I think so. 


ne Htn. Mr, 
B. A, IXesiA 

5 Mar,, 1908, 
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Tk« Hoh. Hr. 32340. It is the penultimate Wednesday in 
R. A. Lamb. March, and you then get the figures F—Yes. 

-- 32341. When is the budget discussed in your 

6 Mar., 1908. ^legislative Council P—^It is discussed in June. 

32342. Is there any reason why it should not be 
discussed as soon as you get the figures?—The dif¬ 
ficulty seems to be to ^et the figures of the Finan¬ 
cial Statement ready in time for a discussion in 
April; so far it has not been practicable. I have 
been out of the Secretariat for some little time 
past; I am only back for a few months, and I can¬ 
not say with accuracy, but I think the difficulty is 
that they have not got the figures out in the form 
of a Financial Statement earUer than May. 

32343. Are you aware that in Bengal the pro¬ 
vincial Government brings out its budget directly 
after the Government of India budget is out, and 
has a discussion thereon P—I was not aware of that, 

32344. What one Jjocal Government can do, 
another Local Government can do, can it notP—I 
suppose so. 

32345. Then if there is a delay in the discuMion 
of the budget in the Legislative Council, it is 
largely due to the Local Government itself P—^If 
there were any discussion on the budget, but of 
course as a matter of fact no one has a word to say 
on the budget at all; what is called the budget 
meeting does not result in any discussion of the 
budget at all, because is is a fait accompli ; nothing 
is to be done. 

32346. But is it not better that the discussion 
should take place sooner than later P—It does not 
seem to me to make a particle of difference when 
you '’'(CUSS it, if the budget is settled already. 

32347. Mention is made in the statement of the 
Local Government of the desirability of being able 
to transfer money from one head to another with 
reference to the widles expressed in the Legislative 
Council. Suppose you put your budget before the 
Legislative Council at the beginning of the year, 
is tliere anything to prevent your Government from 
making a transfer from one head to another if the 
budget debato showed that there was a public wish 
for itP—^It has not been so regarded hitherto. So far 
as I know it is regarded that the budget is settled, 
and that except for minor re-appropriations as they 
come along in the course of the year, the main 
figures have to bo adhered to. 

32348. You have explained that you have con¬ 
siderable powers of ro-appropriation ?—Yes, from 
one imperial minor head to another under the same 
major head, or ono provincial head to another, or 
from one divided head to another, but not outside 
those three. 

32349. The statement sets forth that the Local 
Government should not only be free to spend the 
whole amount of the budget grants, but that they 
should be able to order increased expenditure, 
drawing from their provincial balance, at discre¬ 
tion, subject to its being kept at a prescribed 
minimum figure; you do not agree with thatP— 
That is not my personal view. 

32350. As a matter of fact it would entirely 
destroy the ways and means of calculation of the 
Ghivernment of India ?—Tliat is why I do not think 
it is sound. 

32351. It would have, amongst cither serious con- 
sequeno(«. the result that the €rOVcrnmenit of India 
would be entirely up^t in their calculations of 
what could be given in the way of local loans?— 
It would interfere with their power to deal with 
them. 

32352. There is a remark in the statement that 
there is no harm in a local body seeking loans up 
to 50 lakhs in the open market without reference 
to the Government of India ; do you agree with 
that?—Ko, that is not my opinion. 

32353. Would not a few loans of 50 lakhs by the 
great Corporations of Calcutta and Bombay sweep 
the market?—^It would be likely to interfere con- 
sklerablv with the amount of money available, un¬ 
doubtedly. 

32354. If, as you were saying to another member 
of the Commission, the Local Government, instead 
of what are called doles, were allowed lump sums 


to do as they liked with, would not that result in 
serious inequalities of treatment of such Services 
as Police and Education in the different provinces ; 
one liocal ^vemment might go ahead with educa¬ 
tion and leave the police inefficient; ano^er might 
go ahead with police and leave education, inefficient! 
—That is conceivable. On the other hand, one 
Local Government might have greater “heed for 
going ahead with police, and another might have 
greater need for going ahead with education. A 
Local Government ought to have the discretion of 
judging which head it should go upon after con¬ 
sulting its own Ijegislative Council. 

32355. There is a note given as to the accounts 
the liocal Government has to furnish in the matter 
of these doles. I put it to you that there are not 
any regular accounts. Take education ; there was 
a grant for primary education ; surely all you 
have to send up is a statement comparing the total 
grant for primary education the year before the 

f rant was made with the total expenditure now?— 
do not think that is so. 1 understand that the 
enquiries that come down from the Government of 
India are for a definite statement of the amount 
silent out of the special assignment made that year 
for tliat purpose. If for police re-oiganisstiou 
C lakhs have been granted in the year, they want 
to know exactly how much of that 6 lakhs has been 

SJUJllt.' 

32356. Take education ; do you know of any 
special accounts in the matter of education?— Ho, 

I do not. 

323.57. Now as regards police; the position is 
that the Ckivemment of India have got a lump sum 
to distribute among tho various Glovemments year 
by year ; naturally they want to regulate that dis¬ 
tribution by the expenditure which the Local 
Gove-niinent is incurring. Suppose the Madras 
Gov<‘rn!ment, for instance, has not been able to 
exiMMid all the grant given to it last year, that 
would bo a reason for not increasing the grant to- 
Madras this year, but giving it to some ether 
province that was going ahead faster?—^Yes, that 
would be a reason. 

32358. From that point of view, are not these 
accounts possibly justified?—^If the Government of 
India has to make the distribution under particular 
heads to each Government there is a necessity for 
these accounts. 

.32.359. As regards existing restrictions, is not the 
Secretary of State pretty strict over the Govern¬ 
ment of India, especially in the matter of pensions 
and appointments?—I have no direct information 
aliout the relations between the Government of 
India and the Sccretaiy of State. 

32360. Is there not a tendency sometimes for 
Governors and other administrators to impose their 
own ideas within their own limited tenure of office! 
—I have not observed it. 

32361. Is there no necessity to check that by 
n>quiring reference to an outside authority ?—It has 
not occurred to me. 

32362. It is observed that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment “ should bo subject to oontsol not exceeding 
that exercised by the Secretary of State over the 
Government of India ”; I suppose you are aware 
that the Secretary of State exercises a great deal 
of control over the Indian budget; that ^ has to 
be referred to in such matters aaffresh taxation or 
the remission of taxation, or the disposal of the 
surplus, or anything that involves a new depaurt^ 
in policy?—The exact limits in which the consent 
of the Swretary of State is necessary are not known 
to me. 

32363. Is it not necessary that the Government 
of India shall continue to exercise the aame power 
over the Local Governments as the Secretaiy of 
State exercises over it. Under the system con¬ 
templated by the Bombay Govemmeoit in this 
statement, do you take it to be intended that the 
Local Government shall be controlled by the 
Government of India in the same way that the 
Government of India is in its turn oontiDlled by 
the Secretary off State?—^That is what I underatand 
to be theepoadtion of the Local Government. 

32364. Then in any case the Government of India 
is bound to exercise a great deal of oontnrol?—^Yes. 
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33866. You put forward a acheme of your own 
as to the way in which imperial and prowincial 
revenues should be diatributM, and you aay that 
the Imperial Government under it would get its 
present total net revenue from Bombay, lew one- 
sixth of a crore only which you regard as a matter 
not snffioently big to .trouble about. Do you think 
that if other prori trees took the same view, these 
onewixtbs of crores would not mount up)—Of 
Course, if you multiply one-sixth of a crore hy six 
it becomes one crore, but I think this one-sixth 
of a crore would disappear. I do not want to put 
this forward by any means as a oompleied plan ; 
this is merdy a general basis for negotiation on 
which you might arrive at a conclusion; actually 
that one-sixth of a crore would, I think, be wiped 
out entirely when the Government of India com¬ 
pleted making their special assignment for police ; 
It would disappear altogether ; the balance would 
be the other way. 

83366. Then, apart from that, you substituto a 
6xed assignment for shares of growing retvenue 
which the Government get?—Yes. 

33367. That fixed assignment is to be diminished 
permanently in order to allow the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment a margin for borrowing?—If they exercised 
any power of borrowing it would be diminished. 

33368. Is the borrowing to be for unproductive 
works; I take it it leaves the railways and the 
productive irrigationi works in the hands of the 
Government of India?—The railways undoubtedly ; 
I do not know about irrigation works ; that would 
be a matter of ne^iation ; it would have to be 
settled whether, and if so to what extent, irrigation 
should become provincial. 

38386. The borrowing would not be so lucrative 
as tthe Government of India's 'borrowing?—^That I 
am unable to say. 

38370. Then further, the share of the Government 
of India is to be subject to reduction in any year 
in which failure of crops ivecessitated famine relief. 
With these etipulations, do you think that the 
Government of India could effectually finance the 
defences of the country?—It seems to me that the 
Government of India would have a large number 
of growing revenues left to them, such as stamps, 
customs, assessed taxes, interest, railways, mint. 

33371. They would lose a lot of their existing 
glowing reveaiues?—Of course they part wi.th their 
share m a certain number of expanding revenues 
which they at preseiiA have. 

33373. Then the provincial heads under your 
scheme are to be independent of the Government 
of India budget, that is to say, to the extent that 
the €!ovemnient of India is not to interfere with 
the budget?—That is so. 

33373. Will not tliat interfere with the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s calculation of cash balances, which 
depend on the difference between provincial revenue 
and provincial expenditure in any one year?—Yes. 

82S74. And if they are not accurately esbimated, 
the cash balances and the ways and means which 
rest on them are disturbed?—Yes. 

33375. You admit that the Government of India 
must be responsible for the wap and means of 
business of .the country?—Undoirbtedly. 

33376. And yet yon debar them from seeing that 
the calculations are as accurate as possible?—The 
Txwal Government being placed in a position of 
responsibility, and having more time to work up 
its budgets up to tho end of March, would be in 
a position to estimate more accurately than now ; 
it would be also more likely to estimate accurately 
if it were relieved from the necessity of referring 
every scheme to the Government of India. So much 
goes wrong with the local budget, in that they put 
in each year a provisidii for forthcoming reforms 
and re-oiganisatiou in anticipation that tin the 
following year these will be introduced. What 
happens in a number of cases, for instaiwe, police, 
is that they do not get introduced ; the matter is 
referred bai^ for further information, and therefore 
the expenditure stands over. But if we had the 
power to settle for ourselTes, we should be able to 
estimate more closely what we were going to spend 
ia the following year. 
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33377. Hope would still spring eternal ?-^B«it I 
think we might hope with some good ground. 

33378. Is the Government of India Office not 
stronger than that of any Local Government?—^It 
has got to be. 

33379. And therefore has it not better of^KXitnni- 
ties for scrutinising the figures?—^In this list of 
functions it is stated that all matters which are 
not specially assigned to the Central Government 
are to go to the Local Government; do you agree 
to that ]iersoually?—No, I think that is too wide. 

33380. Then (possibl)' as’a matter of uiioouacious 
satire) the list of functions of the 'Imperial Govern¬ 
ment is headed with the word bankruptcy." 
What would happen if any province went bankrupt 
under this scheme?—I cannot answer for that entry 
exactly, but I understand that it is dealing with 
the Bankruptcy Act. 

33381. Du you think that the Government of 
India could really allow a pixivincial Government 
to go bankrupt?—^I have not thought that it was 
suggested anywhere that it could. 

33383. Full freedom of financial responsibUiities 
does include a possibility of entering into the 
Bankruptcy Court?—I suppose it is to be assumed 
that a Ijocal Government will have some discration 
in its finance. . 

32383. Still, tlie Government of India could not 
really afford to let a provincial Government become 
bankrupt, and therefore it must take steps to pre¬ 
vent such an unfortunate event occurring P—If the 
necessity arose it would have to. 

32384. The Local Government claim a larger 
power of delegation in regard to Imperial Depi^ 
ments, that is to say, departments which under 
their scheme have to be imperial. Is the ^vern- 
ment of India to be absolutely at the mercy of an 
agency that might ^ssibly have caused jurtifiable 
distrust P Suppose in some particular province the 
estimates for Public Works had always been largely 
exceeded, or the engineers were not thought oom- 
petent, is the Government of India nevertheless to 
accept without question the agency of this Local 
Government P—So far ns the l^cal Government is 
the agent of the Government of India it must 
necessarily be under the control of that Govern¬ 
ment. 

32386. Therefore if the statement in the iLocal 
Government's memorandum means that the Govern¬ 
ment of India is to absolutely surrender itself to 
the agency of the Local Government, you disagree P 
—I certainly do not think that it is suggested that 
tho Government of India ought to surrender itself 
to the agency of the Local ^vernment. 

32386. It is suggested that the Local Govern¬ 
ment, as agent for the Central Government in im¬ 
perial matters, should have larger powers of 
creation of appointments up to Us. 260, provided 
budget provision is available; would that not be 
dangerous P The budget provision might accrue from 
temporary savings, and your power of making 
appointments would add a permanent liability P— 
A permanent liability on condition that provision 
has been made by the Imperial Government for 
such items. It says, “ if budget provision is avail¬ 
able for such items ”; if the provision is there for 
an appointment, the Local Government might 
make it. 

32387. But if provision has been made for such 
items, the Local Government gains nothing by 
sanctioning themP—Except that it saves a refer¬ 
ence. 

32388. Suppose there is a lump sum of 
Rs. 10,000; you mean the Local Government might 
exercise its discretion within the Rs. 10,000?^ 
That would be one way of working it. 

32389. Then it ie claimed that they should have 
the right to spend for Public Works up to 10 
lakhs without reference to the Government of 
India; is it not the fact that, with the best inten¬ 
tions, engineers’ estimates are often largely ex¬ 
ceeded P—^Tbat might happen. 

32390. Therefore this power might land the 
Imperial Government for not merely the amount 
that was down in the budget, but perhaps twice 
that money P—^That might happen. 
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Tke Hon. Mr. 32391. Do ^ou not think that that requires to be 32401.(■$«> Steyning Edgeriey.) As regards the 30 
Jt. A. /.ami. guarded against?—It mi^ht happen to the Im- lakhs excess in the budget for expenditure in 
— perial Dovernment when it has sanctioned up to 1906-07, was not the reason that great famine was 

5 Mar., 1908. ten lakhs that the engineer’s estimates were ex* feared and a large sum was provided, and for- 

- ceeded, and it would still find itself landed with tunatoly the Bombay Government had not to ex- 

the excess amount. pend it?—I think that was so; I was not here at 

32392. But there is some difference in your * understand from the papers that 

having to pay the piper for your own mistake, and 

having to pay for the mistake of somebody else?— 32402. Is one reason why the Bombay Govern- 

If the agent is so distinctly somebody else’s that ment do not discuss the budget before June that 

you cannot be expected to carry his mistakes, then they give the members the detailed civil estimates 
of course that is so. for consideration; the members are not asked to 

32393. The Government of India has nothing to 

say to the promotion or appointment of Bombay estima^ m their han^ and see ^e detail8?-^n- 

engineers?—I do not know for certain with whom “o^b^dly they always have them before the budget 

it rests. meeting. 


32394. Among the matters in which the Govern¬ 
ment of India is said to have blocked the Bombay 
Government for a series of years there are men¬ 
tioned proposals as regards Commissioners. Did 
not the original letter from Bombay come up iii 
1895?—I think that is so. 

32395. It was answered by the Government of 
India in -March, 1896; they said they were not in 
favour of a general delegation, and they asked the 
Bombay Government to be kind enough to specify 
what powers they actually proposed to delegate. 
That letter was not replied to by the Government 
of Bombay until the end of 1906?—I think that is 
so. 

32396. Then is it fair to say that the block rested 
with the Government of India? I put it to you 
that the block was by the Government of Bombay? 
—I do not know about that. I was thinking of 
the case in which the delegation was made to the 
Commissioner in Bind. In that case a recom- 
niendation was made to the Government of India; 
it was accepted without any reference back again; 
the thing was put through in a short Act in about 
one year. If a similar course had been adopted 
here, the ten years’ delay would not have arisen 
at all. 

32397. If the ten years’ delay was unnecessary, 
was it the fault of the Government of India?—As 
to how it occurred I cannot give you any account 
at all. 

32398. There is another case in which complaint 
is made that there was a block by the delay of the 
Government of India, namely, owing to the re¬ 
vision of the Subordinate Forest Service. Do you 
know anything about that case?—Yes. I cannot 
remember the exact dates without looking up the 
correspondence, but proposals went in from this 
Government to the Government of India in 1888. 


32403. As regards the grants for police, of course 
the Government of India regulate the distribution 
of them, but would it surprise you to hear that 
Burma got the whole of its contribution as part of 
its new contract before it got its proposals passed? 
•—Certainly it does surprise me to learn that that 
is the way in which one Government was treated. 

32404. As regards your scheme for the separa¬ 
tion of finances, you yourself do not propose that 
there should be actual separation, but that there 
should be a new settlement with the Government 
of India?—That is my idea. 

32405. Why do you think that better than actual 
separation?—It seems to me so, because an actual 
separation would involve necessarily a separate 
balance. Our balances would have to be kept 
separate, and it would be a very complicated busi¬ 
ness to have separate provincial balances and 
Government of India balances. 

32406. Would that be met if it were provided 
that the Local .Government should bank with the 
Government of India?—That would amount to the 
same thing; it would work, practically speaking, 
in the same way. 

32407. Also, just as the local Government is the 
agent for the Government of India in managing 
certain heads of revenue and expenditure, it would 
be perfectly easy to work a system by which the 
.Government of India should be the agent of the 
Local Government for the purpose of borrowing?— 
So it seems to me. 

32408. Taking the average of past years just as 
a banker might do and the average of the accounts, 
there ought not to be any difficulty in the Govern¬ 
ment of India regulating their ways and means? 
—So far as I can judge I think not; I have had 
no particular means of judging. 


They came back again with suggestions from the 
Government of India; those were not accepted 
here, and a further statement was prepared by the 
Inspector-General of Forests; that took another 
three or four years; then it went on with corre¬ 
spondence, until we sent up a scheme in 1906. 

32399. In August, 1892, the Government of 
India forwarded a scheme by the Inspector-General 
of Forests; in December, 1892, the Local Govern¬ 
ment expressed their inability to adopt it; then 
the matter slept until 1905 as far as the Govern¬ 
ment of India was concerned; the Local Gkivern- 
ment occupied these 13 years in discussing the case 
in its various aspects?—^That is so, because other 
matters came under inquiry, partly under the 
impetus of the Government of India, partly on the 
motion of this Government. It was not until 1902, 
owing to plague and famine, that the matter was 
definitely taken up and submitted in 1905. 

32400. But is it fair to blame the Government of 
India for the slow gestation of ^e Bombay Secre¬ 
tariat?—^I do not think there was any slow gesta¬ 
tion of the Bombay Secretariat; I think it mij^t 
have been got through more quickly if it had not been 
thought necessary to give so muiffi discussion to the 
original proposals of 1891; for instance, twice the 
Government of India thought it necessary to send 
down for further consideration what the Local 
Government were unable to accept. If they had 
been able more to meet the views of the Local 
Government that delay would have been avoided. 


32409. It is a possibility?—Yes. 

32410. If the Local Government got a separate 
title to their revenues it would finally prevent 
that sort of suck-back which is the tendency of 
every controlling Secretariat—that sort of gradual 
re-absorption of authority?—^Exactly; that is the 
idea—that if the .Government of ^mbay had con¬ 
trol of its own separate heads of expenditure there 
would -be much less cause for the Secretariat of the 
Government of India to interfere with the control 
and disposition of that expenditure. 

32411. Looking back to the history that was 
given by Mr. Meyer, it was perhaps an unfor¬ 
tunate and retrograde change that in 1877 (though 
I quite admit that other particular powers were 
given) Lord Mayo’s principle of separate heads of 
revenue and provincial budget freedom was de¬ 
parted from?—-So it seems to me. 

32412. I take it that all your figures are only 

intended to show that negotiation is possible?_ 

That is so; they are not intended to be an absolute 
definite scheme at all. 

32413. IVhat is your view about major irriga¬ 
tion? I think you have put it all into provincial? 
•—We have put it all into provincial in this out¬ 
line on the idea that we would be able to undertake 
it all with borrowing powers. 

32414. Do yon consider that that is feasible in 
view of the very heavy protective works that are 
contemplated in this Presidency, the total of the 
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irrigation schemes of this class amounting to 10 or 
15 crores; would you still be able to keep it in 
prorincial P—If we had borrowing powers and exer¬ 
cised them, the possibilities of this Goremment 
with such a scheme as that, and undertaking its 
protective works even, have been worked out by 
the Public Works Department, and it appeared to 
show that we should be able to undertake the 
whole. 

32415. Are the establishments of the Imperial 
l^artments entirely distinct from those under 
divided heads, e.g., mt and excise?—They are not 
entirely distinct. 

32416, In any scheme of that sort how would you 
propow to deal with the control of siKh mixed 
establishments?—Something like we do now. Salt 
is an imperial head, excise is a divided head, and 
an agreement is come to as to the proportionate 
share of expenses which shall be debited to either 
bead. 

32417. But as to the control of expenditure on 
establishments?—^Even at present, of course, so far 
as the establishment is described as salt, it is an 
imperial establishment entirely, and has to be 
treated under the rules applicable to imperial 
expenditure. Excise being a divided head, that 
also has to be treated practically under the same 
rules. If excise were an absolutely provincial 
head all establishments that were definitely placed 
AS excise would have to be dealt with by the pro¬ 
vincial department. 

32418. It would bo rather uneconomical to divide 
the establishments ?—^Undoubtedly. 

32419. And that would have to be negotiated?— 
Tes. 

32520. Take salt or opium ; is it in your ex¬ 
perience that Collectors or other oflicers who have 
to deal srith the detail work make any difference 
in the amount of labour that they pirt into their 
work because a thing is an imperial head or a 
provincial head?—d have not observed any at all; 
it is all the work that one has to do, and one 
does it. 

32421. There is no greater seal, for instance, 
for land revenue than for opium or salt?—No. 

32422. In a matter of expenditure, cither as 
Secretary or as Collector, have you ever noticed 
that there has been a tendency to say, “ This does 
not matter to us, it is Government of India ex¬ 
penditure, let ns get as much as we can," or is 
there due economy ?—^It seems to me that we 
examine, in the ^retariat certainly, as closely 
what is imperial as what is provincial. 

32423. That being so, do you see any particular 
reason, assuming that the Government of India 
can fix the principles of administration and also 
have an independent audit, why they should not 
trust the Local Governments as agents to the same 
extent as they trust them at present in the shared 
heads of revenue?—^Under what conditions? 

32424. As to imperial heads of revenue and ex¬ 
penditure. There is a very great difference as to 
powers of sanction under imperial and shared 
heads; the suggestion is that, if there is no 
difference as to the seal d the agents, and if there 
is no difference as to the .power of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to lay down principles and guiding 
rules, and if there is no difference as to the inde¬ 
pendent audit, there is no real practical reason 
for that distinction in the powers accorded to 
IxMsal Governments?—I cannot see that there is. 

32425. That is to say if you recognise the 
solidarity of the Government of India and the 
Local Government?—^Tes. 

32426. As to the tendency towards uniformity 
and rigidity, is there not a tendency of that sort 
in the Government of India?—^No doubt. 

32427. Did not the 'Bombay Government have an 
instance lately; when they sent up a scheme of 
regrading the mamlatdarsi—The proposal was to 
abolish the existing magisterial allowance given 
to mamlat^rs, Bs. 40 a month, and institute a 
new grade of mamlatdan on Bs. 275 a month. 
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32428. What was the answer?—^The answer was 
that they agreed entirely with the abolition of 
the magisterial allowance of Bs. 40 a month, but 
they could not anee with the creation of a new 
grade of mamlaidart at Bs. 275 a month on the 
ground thaT no such grade existed in any other 
province and that the creation of such a grade 
would cause an embarrassing precedent. 

32429. Is there any other province where a 
tnamlaidar or a tahsildar or a myoaik is a First 
Class 'Magistrate?—I do not know what they do 
in other provinces. 

32430. The answer, to all intents and purposes, 
was simply that “uniformity must be observed 
whatever the local conditions might be"?—Abso¬ 
lutely no reason was given except the necessity of 
uniformity in every 'province as to officers of that 
class. 

32431. Are not mamlatdars extremely heavily 
worked and utilized in all branches of the ad¬ 
ministrations?—^Tes, 'practically every branch of 
the administration is referred to them ; for the 
major part they are Graduates of Universities, men 
highly trained and educated. 

32432. You suggest that Inspectors-General 
should be absolutely debarred from correspond¬ 
ence. Instances have come to notice of corre¬ 
spondence between officials of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment and of the Government of India; how did 
those come to notice?—I cannot say how they 
came to notice. In the instance that is referred 
to in the Government Case with regard to the 
inspection of salt, I thin'k it was brought to notice 
by the recipient of the letter. 

32433. It was found out in the course of the 
preparation of the materials for the Government 
base for this lOommission?—Yes, I could not say 
how each case was traced. 

32434, As a matter of fact 'were not the corre¬ 
spondence files of some of these provincial ofltoers 
sent for to see what was on record ?~That may be 
so. I did not prepare the Case myself. 

32435. Ordinarily there is no means by which 
such correspondence can come to notice?—Ordin¬ 
arily there would not be. 

32436. Do you consider that these Inspectors- 
General are usefully em.ployed in the matter of 
research, as, for instance, the Director-General of 
Agriculture at Pusa, the Inspector-General of 
Forests at Dehra Dun, the Sanitary Gommissioner 
at Kasauli and so forth?—So far as they are em¬ 
ployed on research I should say they are usefully 
employed. 

32437. The Government sent up these delegation 
proposals about which you have been questioned 
again in 1906; do you know what ithe answer 
was ?—^You mean the delegations to Commis¬ 
sioners ; the answer was merely that they would 
be krat pending the result of the enquiries of 
this Commission. 

32438. That means another two or three years’ 
further delay?—I presume so. 

32439. The last reference back about the forests 
establishments reorganization was a call for any 
amount of information about the .beats?—We were 
required to send in full information as to every 
forest guard’s beat in the Presidency; similarly 
in the case of the police, they also r^uired to 
know where every police post was stationed and 
the strength of it. 

32440. Gould even Local Government >with its 
greater local knowledge deal with that mass of 
detail ?—I think not; I have not looked at the 
papers supplying that information. 

32441. We were told in one province that one 
reason why the Government of India has to keep 
up the very large amount of information, and so 
on, was in order to keep the Secretary of State 
informed as to matters that were likely to come 
before him in Parliameni; is it at all uncommon 
for the Secretary of State, if he wants information 
in order to answer a question, to come to the 
Local Government directV—He comes to the^ Local 
Government direct. While I have been in the 
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Secretariat there hare been three or four direct 
referenoee to the Secretary of State to answer 
qiKstions in Parliament. 

32442. There is no aipparent inconrcnieuco in 
that procedure so far as you know I —^Vone at all; 
the information required has been supplied and 
the answer has been given. 

32443. Are there not Standing Orders that copies 
of all communications to the Secretary of State 
go to the Governmeirt of India?—I believe there 
are. 

32444. So that they have con>plete opportunity 
of control or comment if anything is said as to 
which they wish to exercise control?—^Yes, the full 
information is supplied to them equally with the 
Secretary of State. 

32446. So that, so far as one can see from here, 
there is no particular reason why the Government 
of India should endeavour to keep themselves 
armed at all points and with the result of increas¬ 
ing work, to provide information which could be 
obtained.direct without diminishing their control? 
—There does not seem to me to be any reason. 

32446. There is a witness coming before us who 
urges the appointment of a Chief Conservator of 
Forests in this Presidency ; what is your view 
as to that?—My own view is that it would bo a 
useful thing to have a Chief Conservator of Forests. 

32447. Do you know what the view of the Gov¬ 
ernment is?—'Hitherto they have not accepted that 
view; they thought it would be an unnecessary 
increase of expenditure in the higher grades of 
the department. 

32448. He also suggests that the opinion of a 
Conservator who has no potrer to visit localities, 
where working plans are being prepared is worth¬ 
less as to such plans ; do you share that view ?— 

I do not; I think the review by the Senior Con¬ 
servator of working-plans submitted to him is 
useful. A case occurred within my own knowledge in 
which a woricing-plaii was submitted to the In¬ 
spector-General of Forests in India, who gave his 
opinion without having seen the forest; it was a 
very useful opinion, and settled the question. 

32449. Should you describe the attempt to utilise 
the first grade Conservator to formulate and co¬ 
ordinate recommendations on technical matters as 
“ futile ” ?—^No, that is not my view at all. 

82450. With regard to those proposals scheduled 
to the second part of the Case, I understand that 
the Government srill dispose of them in duo course 
on the principle that -power should be placed as 
low down in the administration scale as is safe?— 
That is the intention indicated in the Government 
Case, that it should be put down as low as pos¬ 
sible, and that even the risk of the officer to whom 
the power is given making a mistaike should not be 
given undue weight; that is to say that the risk 
of his making a mistake will be taken, in order 
that he may have the power. 

32451. 1 suppose that will take a considerable 
time to work through?—^Undoubtedly a coiisider- 
aUe time. 

32452. It .will probably also involve the amend¬ 
ment of a good many Acts ?—^Yes ; wherever there 
is a specific enactment requiring the sanctioii of 
Government, it will require amendment by law. 

32463. Would you propose to put in the Act a 
schedule of everything you wanted to do, or would 
you propose to pass a succession of Acts year after 
year as you found out by experience what delega¬ 
tions were needed in pr^creiioe to having a sort 
of general delegation Act which would enable you 
to delegate as each case came up?—^If one could 
find out at once what all the Acta are which 
require the sanction of Government, and could 
amend -them all in one Act now, it would be a 
(.rood thing to do; then the thing would be done 
with. 

32454. And next year as you absorb these powers 
you suddenly find there are a great many more 
powers which you have overlooked in preparing 
the amending Act, or powers which may not have 
been overlooked, but which may not have been ripe 


evidence; 

for devolutiont—'Kiat might occur; it might be 
decided that delegation was not desirably and a 
year or two afterwards it nright be decided that 
it would be desirable to delegate. 

32455. Would you go on passing these special 
Acts with precise schedules?—Uiilws there were 
any general delegation Act passed it would be 
necessary. 

3‘>4o6. Have you ever in the course of your 
general service in this Presidency heard any com¬ 
plaint as to tho operation of the Sind Act ?—-1 thin* 
not. I looked up the SecreUriat records recently 
to see whether I could find any trace of any trouble 
in coiin<*ction with that Act, aud I was not able 
to find any. 

.32457. If you had an Act of that sort coupled 
but supplemented by provisions regardmg the noti- 
tication of propo«ed aelogatioiia and invitation of 
ob-ections, you would really give everybody exactly 
the same notice as yon would give by bribing 
forwaid sjiecific Acts in Council?—Ceirtainly, if you 
had notification and called for. objections. 

324.i8. You would further not have to wait for 
delegaition in a particular instance until you were 
satisfied that you bad looked round evory corner 
and swept up everything as to which legislation was 
necessary?—That is so. 

32459. So tliat with reference to a phrase you 
use in your statement the general Aot would be 
the spe^ier means?—That I think -would be so on 
the whole. 

32460. (Chairman.) Are you of opinioai that it is 
desirable to have a permanent Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner?—I think so; ho was abolished altogether 
aiul had to be re-instituted. 

3*2461. When was he abolis-hed?—W-hen the old 
Settlenien-t ^partonent came to an end. For a 
time there was no Settlement Oonunissioner at all, 
and the Director of Land Becords was put 'n 
charge of the old Survey Department, and it was 
left somewhat indefinite as to who should do the 
work previously done by the Settlement Cemmis- 
sioiier ; ultimately it was decided that the director 
of Land Record must do it, and, if he had to do 
it, he had better be called Settlement Commissioner 
also. 

32462. Then in this case the Director of Land 
Records aud the Settlement Commissioner ate one 
and the same person ?—Yes. 

32463. He submits nothing to Govemmeni with¬ 
out consii'ltation with the Commissioner?—Yes. 

32464. Who is the final judge in settlement 
api>eaJs, the Settlement Commissioner or the Com¬ 
missioner?—^I ^ not think that settlement appeals 
come into question at all in this Presidency. The 
officer gives final form to and submits proposals for 
a settlement of a particular dMrict for the pro¬ 
posed period of guarantee, ordinarily 30 yean; 
then the thing comes up, orders .%re passM and 
the assessment is generally guaranteed for 30 years, 
and it remains. 

32465. But who has the deciding voice? — The 
Gt-vemment. It cornea up to them. 

32466. It docs not stay with the Settlement Com- 
m i ssioner ?—No. 

32167. Does the Divisional Commissioner inter¬ 
fere in any way with settlement?—Yes, he records 
his opinions. 

32468. It fii-st of all goes through the Settlement 
ComnrAsioner, then through the Divisional Com¬ 
missioner, and then comes up to Govemment?— 
Yes, to the Revenue Secretary. 

32469. In this case the Revenue and Financial 
Secretary are the same?—Yes. 

32470. It comes up to you and then goes from 
you to members of the Government as a whole?— 
Yes. 

32471. 'Hist is to say, four different persons have 
to decide upon the question of settlement appeals?— 
There are even more than that concerned ; it is 
usually prepared by an Assistant Collector, or it 
may be according to oonvenienoe by one of the 
Assistant Superintendents of Land Records; he 
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submits it to tbe CoU«ctor; th« SeUloment Com¬ 
missioner then deals with it, aqd H then comes 
tiliroagh the Commissioner to the Secretary. Of 
course the Secretary merely submits for orders ; he 
records his own opinion, but he merely submits for 
the orders of Gorernment. 

32472. Are all those, various stages necessary!— 
They are very necessary, because it is a matter of 
taxation to tie Imposed on a tract of cdbntry for a 
period of generally 30 years, and it is very neces¬ 
sary that it should be considered by everybody who 
has .to administer the tract during that coming 
period. 

32473. With regard to the remission of revenue, 
the Collector cannot now remit revenue up to a 
certain extent!—He can remit without limit. 

32474. Speaking generally, there are both what 
are known as wet and dry assessment and revenue! 
—We do not speak of them exactly in those terms ; 
there is the dry crop and the irrigated or garden 
crop. 

32475. Can the Collector remit revenue on both 
those kin^ of crops!—Yes. 

32476. Up to the same extent!—think so; I 
think there is no differentiation. 

82477. You have not found either in your e^ri- 
ence as District Officer, or as Revenue and Fiuaiir 
cial Secretary, any harm resulting to the revenue 
from the power oi the District Officer to remit 
ix-wenue of both kinds!—I think not generally. I 
do remember one case in which there was a remis¬ 
sion made by a Collector on irrigated crops in 
which it was questionable whether he had exercised 
his discretion' wisely. 

32478. 'But there has been no general harm follow 
upon his general power!—I think not. 

32479. Is there any rule in the Government of 
Bombay as to the length of employment of officers 
in the Secretariat; would they pass through your 
offices!—No, not necessarily ; in fact, I do not 
think I sltould have anything to do with any 
appointment of a Secretary except only the Under- 
Swretary in my own department. 

32480. What department deals with the selection 
of officers for the Secretariat! — The Private 
Secretary. 

32481. You do not know whether there is uiy 
rule which governs his selection!—No, I cannot 
say that I know of any rule. 

32482. Are there any rules governing the trans¬ 
action of business between department and depart¬ 
ment!— Yes, there is a set of Standing Orders 
governing the Secretariat. 

32483. Suppose a question, as must often bo the 
case, is referred from one department to another, 
in what form must the communication pass ; you 
are all more or less in the same building I take it! 
—We are all in the same building except the Public 
Works Secretaries. It ia laid down in the Standing 
Orders that when a department is dealing with a 
case it must make an unofficial reference to every 
other departmmvt which is even indirectly concerned 
in the case; if on unofficial reference it appears 
that a case can mor4 reasonably be disposed of in 
another department, then an official reference is 
made, and it is transferred to the other depart¬ 
ment. 

32484. When you say that an nn<ffiicial reference 
is made to another department is that orally or 
by writing!—In writing ; the papers are sent across 
with a sheet detailing what the facts are and the 
words are “ Unofficial Keferenoe.” 

82486. Does that run into two or three pages of 
foolscap!—^No, just two or three entries on the 
sheet covering the papers in the case. 

32486. Are the whole of the Secretariat housed in 
the same builddng! — Except the Public Works 
Department. 

32487. Has the Governor got an- office in the 
Secretariat!—'He has his own room. 

32488. Does he attend at the Secretariat offices! 
—comes twice a week for the transaction of 
business. 


32489. Do you find that that facilitates the trans¬ 
action of husuiess !—Certainly it does. 

32490. Do M'embers of the Council attend at the 
Secretariat!—That is lugdy in their own discre¬ 
tion ; e room is provided for each of them. 

32491. Do they as a matter of fact attend at the 
Secaetariat!—Personally I have been here just 
three months; I notice that one Member is here 
daily and the other occasionaUy. 

32492. Do you find that the presence of Meonben 
of the Council in the Secretariat building facilitates 
the transaction of business!—In urgent caeee one 
gets through the work just the same, because 
things are sent by special messenger, but in ordi¬ 
nary work it results m a case coming back rather 
more quickly than if a Member were in his own 
house; it comes back the same day or the next 
morning, instead of on the following morning or 
the following evening. 

32493. When- cases are put up by the Heads of 
Departments, such as 'the Dire^r of Publio In¬ 
struction or corresponding officials, does the Head 
of the Department consult with the Secretary of 
the Department before he puts up the case offici¬ 
ally!—I do not quite understand what you mean 
by )Mitting up the case; the Director of Public 
Instinction sends in a case addressed to the Secre¬ 
tary to Ooveninient in the Educational Department. 

.32434. He has some proposal in his head ; does 
he before he sits down and writes a long official 
memorandum explaining the proposal come and 
speak to the Secretary in the appropriate depart¬ 
ment and say, “My plan is eo-and-so; what do 
you think of it! ’’ !^It depends very much on the 
I>er8nnal equation. Some oflioers are fond of per¬ 
sonal discussion before putting pen to paper ; others 
prefer to work it out for themselves and then put 
it on pajier. 

32495. Wo were told 'that the Secretary to 
Government in a particular department rehised 
practically bo allow the Head of a Department, 
like the Director of Public Instruotiou, to deal wi^ 
him except upon paper ; is such a procedure wise! 
—No, I do not think any Secretary here would 
ever think of doing that. 

32496. In the instance which ia mentioned in the 
Government of 'Bombay statement as to the advis¬ 
ing of the Collector of Sailt Bevcsiue by the lnq>ec- 
tor-General of Salt and Excise to do certain things, 
what has been the result of that!—^There luM been 
no result that has been arrived at; the only thing 
I have received from ithe Secretariat through Um 
C onunissiouer of Salt 'is a proposal for tbs 
strengthening of that ipartioular frontier line. 

.32497. Was the advice of such a character ss to 
take almost the aspect of orders!—^I do not know. 
I have ii'ot seen the actual papers. 

32496. Therefore you do not know whether the 
ad'Vice was legitimate advice or whether it was 
advice of such a peremptory character as to inter¬ 
fere with the aaministration of the €lovemment 
of 'Bombay!—No, I know nothing more than that 
he did address him on the subject; in what terms 
I do not know. 

32499. You are the Secreitaiy in the Department 
of the Government to which all excise nurtters 
come. If anything improper in die action of the 
Inapeicbor-Genieral had arisen, your department 
would have been cognisant of it!—It would hav» 
been cognisant If it had been reported. 

32500. If anything had gone wrong, your depart¬ 
ment must bavo known ; what other department 
onuld have known!—It would not go to any other 
departmont. 

32501. You as Secretary must have known the 
details of the case!—If they were reported, not 
otherwise. 

32502. This case is mentioned by the Ckwernment 
of Bombay ; it must have come through youroffioe ; 
can yon give me the details!—'All I can say is that 
it has not come up departmentally at all. 

32503. Then how did this come bo ‘the Itaht of 
the Government of Bombay!—It came to liwt by 
the Government being inioimed by perscmsil com¬ 
munication from those who 'knew of it. 


yjuMt». 
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32501. But you oflScially know notlriu^ of this 
easel—'It has not come into the Secretariat o£5ci- 
ally ; I ha^ipen to know it iiersonally. 

32503. Therefore, may it be taken that officially 
no harm has been done to the Government of 
^m'bay 1—No ham has been, done to the Govern- 
mont of Bombay, exci^t, as the Government of 
Bombay say, that the officers of the Local Govern¬ 
ment were placed in an awkward position. 

32506. But you, as Secretary, know nothing about 
the awkward position?—Not gud Seciotary. 

.32607. Do you know it as an individual ?—do 
know it as an individiml, certainly. 

32506. Then will you tell ns, as an individual, 
what you do know, because it seems to be a case 
on which the Government of Bombay lay stress? 
—What I know as an individual is that the Col¬ 
lector of Salt Bevenue received a letter from the 
Insprotor-General of Salt and Kxcise stating his 
opinion that measures should be taken for thu 
abolition of this line, because it was as useless as 
the Great Wall of China. 

32500. Was that an improper expression of 
opinion? May it not bo quite true?—^It may be in 
the Inspector-General's opinion advisable that the 
line should be removed as useh^ss ; the point that 
is sought to be made here is that it is an improper 
way of Winging it up for discussion at all. 

32510. You object to that expression of opinion 
to one of your Government officers ?—That I under¬ 
stand is the Government case. 

32611. Do yon agree with the view put forward 
by the Government of Bombay that Mere should 
not 1x5 this informal correspondence?—It is desir¬ 
able that there should not be this infomal corre¬ 
spondence suggt'sting the removal of a method of 
administration which has been adopted by the 
Governinont. 

32312. But there was nothing more than expres¬ 
sion of opinion?—Tlie suggestion was that he 
should take measures for the abolition of this 
measure of Government. 

32513. Now about vernacular correspondence; 
vou say that a good deal of discussion, or it may 
W correspondence, in the vernacular taki-s place 
Wtween a Collector and his assistants?—They do 
a great deal of their work in the vernacular. 

32514. Is that in writing as well as by oral 
communication?—I was particularly thinking of 
writing ; they do not write in their own hands of 
course ; each Assistant Collector and each Collector 
and Commissioner has a vernacular branch to his 
office in which all minor things that have to bo 
dealt with are written out by the vernacular clerks, 
and the assistant in the office brings up the papers 
to the Assistant Collector. Collector or Commis¬ 
sioner ; he reads out as much as is necessary, reads 
out a draft of the order that is desired, and asks 
for an order. 

32515. Can the Collector as a imle read this con-c- 
spondence ? —I think so, provided he has been long 
enough in the district. 

32ffi6. Is it essential in the correspondence of 
the office that the Collector should be qualified in 
the vernacular?—I do not say that it is essential ; 
that is rather a strong word, but it is the quickest 
way to dispose of the work. 

39617. And the most sensible ?—think so ; they 
all start on vernacular papers to begin with, and 


ii is best that they should Ih* carried through in 
the vernacular. 

.32618. (Mr. Meyer.) I gather that this rather 
stern denunciation of Inspectors-General by the 
Local Government does not meet with your agree¬ 
ment as a private individual?—^No ; my own views 
are as slated ; the Government statement is not my 
own at all, nor do I go all the way with it. 

32519. lion think that, in their sphere, Inspec- 
tors-Oeneral are useful?—^I think so. 

.32320. May I put it that one of the reasons is 
that they enable the Government of India to know 
more about the circumstances of the- province than 
a .Secretary or Member of Council sitting at Simla 
orCalculla can know?—I think that is so probably. 

32621. And th(^' would save perhaps the long 
official correspondence referred to in the statement 
—Every reference to the Government of India 
has to lx- explained at full length and on paper 
to a distant official.” Might not an Insp^tor- 
Gt'neral abridge those lengthy documents? — The 
In8p<5ctorGeneral would M able to sufqjly the 
Government of India with the information that he 
himself had collected on his tours, no doubt. 

32522. If as the Governinont of Bombay admit 
salt is to be an imperial item of receipt, it is a 
malter of reason, is it not, that the Government of 
India should have an Inspector-General for Salt? 
—If they find it necessary, certainly. 

.32523. As regards excise, you sat on a Committee 
which unanimously made a recommendation that 
there should be an InspcctorGeneral of Excise?— 
Yes ; it was not a matter definitely referred to the 
Committee, and therefore they did not make any 
very stiongly expressed recommendation on tire 
subject; they adverted to it, and there was not 
any wry strong feeling; there was a general 
feeling, that was all, that it might be desirable. 

.32524. And as a Committee you also adverted 
rather stiongly on the way in which the different 
provinces had got into compartments in the matter 
of excise?—That is so. 

32525. And you pointed out that in {tresent day 
conditions you wanted freer communication b^ 
tween the provinces and a greater amount of 
co-ordination than could be obtained by purely 
provincial departments?—That was the view of 
the Committee. 

.■12-526. Then as regards printing and stationery, 
is it not the fact that the Bomb^ Government 
have {x-riodically referred to the Comptroller of 
I’rinting and Stationery and asked him to sit on 
committees dealing with the Government presses? 
—^I do not know. 

.32527. If that is so, it can hardly be said that 
he is useless?—Of course if you make use of an 
official you can hardly say that he is useless. 

.32328. Yon said in your statement that the Bom¬ 
bay Government were never rigid unless Uiey were 
obliged to be rigid by the Government of India ?— 
I do not know that I used those words. 

32-329. That is the gist of it; may I take it 
(hat that is qualified by your answer in which you 
admitted that the Bombay Government had been 
a little rigid in the matter of land revenue?— 
Formerly the policy was one of collection of land 
revenue with very little of remission. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. H. MruRAY was called and examined. 


32330. (Chairman.) You are a Conservator of 
H. Murray. Forests'?—Yes, I am officiating in the first grade, 

- but I am permanentl-y in the second grade. 

6 Mar., 1908. In regard to the Forest Act there are two 
— restrictions imposed by law on the Bombay 
Government which might be relaxed with advan¬ 
tage. (1) Under flection 26 the sanction of the 
Government of India is necessary in the case of 
all disforestments, necessitating a very large num¬ 
ber of references every year. In most cases the 
ares in question is of very trifling extent, Uie land 
being generally required for purposes of cultiva¬ 
tion, burial grounds, house-building, etc. Where 
larger areas are concerned it is generally a question 


of railway or canal extension. It is believed that 
sanction has in no case been refused, and the 
niM-essily of applying for it may very well 
(lisfiensr^ with. 

(2) .Section 77 requires the sanction of the 
Government of India in the irase of all rules made 
under Sections 27, 31. or 41 of the Forest Act. 
As all such rules are made to meet purely local 
i-equii-einents, of which the Government of India 
cannot possibly have proper cognizance, and their 
scope is limited by the sections of the Act under 
which they are made, there would appear to be no 
reason why the matters should not be left to the 
T/Ocal Government. 
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In the event of anything really effective in the 
shape of decentralisation being carried out where¬ 
by the Government of Bombay is given full, or at 
any rate largely extended, powers of control, there 
will bo little or no scope in that province for the 
active exercise of functions by the Directors and 
Inspectors-General appointed under the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Under any circumstances it is dif¬ 
ficult to understand in what way these officials can 
justify their existence in so far as concerns their 
relations with Local Governments like thoss of 
Bombay and hfadras. In the case of Local ^v- 
ernments more immediately under the control of 
the Government of India, it is probable that their 
influence is more apparent than real in so far as it 
may be found exp^ient by the I^ocal Heads of 
Departments in those provinces to allow the Director 
or Inspector-General to voice their own opinions in 
order to acquire for them greater weight. On the 
one hand it is hardly likely that these officials, a^ 
pointed, as they are, lato in their service, are capable 
of acquiring sufficient knowledge of local conditions 
obtaining in any of the various provinces in which 
they have not already served to enable them to give 
advice of any real value to men who have spent 
the best portion of their lives in studying and 
adapting their methods to these same conditions; 
while, on the other hand, there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that at least some of the local officers are not 
quite as capable as the 'Director or Inspector- 
General himself. Moreover, a local officer has 
ample facilities for learning what is taking place 
in other provinces by reading the administration 
reports and the Service magazines, from a purely 
departmental point of view, these appointments are 
not regarded with entire disfavour as it is a dis¬ 
tinct advantage to have at the head of the depart¬ 
ment an experienced officer in close touch with 
the Central Government who can make known the 
grievances and wishes of the Service as a whole. 
No doubt there is plenty of scope for at least some 
of these appointments, but the officials should re¬ 
main at headquarters surveying the work of their 
respective departments throughout India, collating 
and distributing information, advising the Govern¬ 
ment of India as to the broad lines of policy, and 
gving advice to the Local Governments when asked 

So far as the Forest Department is concerned, 
there has been a distinct tendency towards admin¬ 
istrative reform within the last few years, more 
particularly in the further delegation of powers to 
Conservators and Divisional Officers. The sugges¬ 
tions apparently all emanated from the Govern¬ 
ment of India. This, however, is merely an 
example of the evils of centralization, under which 
there is always a tendency to leave the initiative 
to the controlling power. 

Provincial Governments should certainly be 
allowed to develop their administration on their 
own lines as far as is compatible with the general 
policy of the Imperial Government. They must 
surely know what is best adapted to the needs of 
the province in which they have spent the best 
portion of their lives. On the other hand, the 
Government of India by means of annual admin¬ 
istration reports, and those of Gieir Inspectors and 
Directors-General, is in a position to know the 
details of administration in each and every pro¬ 
vince, and no doubt would be able to offer useful 
sugge^ions and advice to the Government of any 
particular province, but these should not be given 
in the form of mandates. 

There does not appear to be any good reason 
for curtailing the ri^t of appeal to the Govern¬ 
ment of India now granted to officers of Govern¬ 
ment against orders applying them personally, ex¬ 
cept in the case of supersession in the matter of 
higher appointments for which selection is exer¬ 
cised by the Local Governments. If the Local 
Government is not in a position to decide whether 
an officer is suitable or otherwise for a certain 
appointment, it is extremely unlikely that the 
Government of India will be in a better position. 

The right of appeal allowed under section 36 of 
the Land Revenue Code is unnecessarily liberal and 
Hs exercise leads unduly to increase work and to 
weaken outhority. 


No appeal should lie against^ a Collector or an 
officer of corresponding position in any other 
department in the case of fine, suspension or reduc¬ 
tion inflicted upon an officer whose monthly salary 
does not exceed Rs. 35 per mensem, and similarly 
no appeal should lie against an order passed by an 
authority superior to the OoUector or hy an oflBoer 
of corresponding position in any other department 
in the case of an officer whose monthly salary 
does not exceed Rs. 99 per mensem. In regard 
to an order of dismissal one appeal ahould always 
lie against such order passed by any authority on 
his own motion. 

So far as the Forest Department is concerned 
there have been no undue demands for returns and 
information in recent years. 

.Without doubt the influence of the Bombay 
Government has in more recent years been in tM 
direction away from rigidity and uniformity, 
though further decentralization of power is imu- 
catea in the interests of efficiency and sympathetic 
administration. Secretariat rule has become much 
less pronounced, and there appears to be greater in¬ 
clination to trust in the judgment of the man on 
the spot. Much good in this direction is brou^t 
about by the freouent tours of His Excellency the 
Governor which oring him into contact with the 
local officials, as well as with the people and the 
actual state of affairs in the mufutsal. The in¬ 
fluence of the Governor is consequently almost 
always opposed to undue rigidity and uniformity. 
Both these defects, when they exist, are due more 
than anything else to the existence of a too power¬ 
ful Secretariat composed of men who have spent 
umst of their service there, and who, in conse¬ 
quence, are out of touch wiUi the District Officers 
and the march of events outside the headquarters 
of <Govornmont, with the result that they tend to 
become more and more machine-like in toeir 
methods subordinating every other consideration to 
form and precedent. The remedy lies (1) in dele¬ 
gating further powers to officials outside toe imme- 
aiate governing body, trusting more to their 
discretion in disposing of matters falling within 
their jurisdiction, and in giving due weight to 
their opinions on subjects itoich come before toe 
Local Government for disposal, and (2) in selecting 
as Members of Council men who have spent a con¬ 
siderable portion of their service in administrativa 
appointments, and in preventing undue rigidity on 
toe part of the Secretariat by constant changes 
amongst the Secretaries. It would be a good thing 
too if 'Members of Council made tours of inspection 
whenever possible. 

The Forest Department has no complaint against 
the Bombay Secretariat. There was a time when 
the department was harassed, not to say bullied, 
but the fault was as much on one side as the other, 
and those days are past. Nor does it appear that 
the Bombay Government is too much dominated by 
considerations of revenue. .The introduction of 
working-plans constitutes a guarantee against 
over-exploitation of the forests, and no difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining as much money as can 
reasonably bo expcctod for expenditure on capital 
outlay or on works of improvement. 

The influence of the Commissioners might with 
advantage be increased in matters appertaining to 
forest administration. In questions of technical 
interest it would be difficult for the Commissioners 
to do more than record a pious opinion, passing toe 
papers on to Government, who in the absence of a 
Chief Conservator whose advice they might seek, 
would be in no better position for adjudicating 
upon them. But in matters affecting toe relations 
of the Forest Department with toe general revenue 
administration the CommiMioner’s autoority might 
be greatly increased, reserving, however, toe rig^t 
of toe Conservator of Forests to appeal against any 
decision of the Commissioner on matters of general 
policy. 

In the case of District Officers the opportunities 
for seeing the people personally exist, but there 
are obstacles in the way of their being fully 
utilised. One is early marriage, early that is 
from the point of view of service. It is impossible 
for a young married man to devote as much time 
to personal intercourse with the people, to be on 
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such friendly terms with them, or to get about his 
charge so readily, as a bachelor^ It would be 
sound policy to rule that young officers in all 
branches of the Service should not marry until 
they had completed at least S years’ service. A 
young, healthy-minded, able-bodied officer, fond of 
riding, shooting, and being generally on the move, 
is much more likely to fraternise with the people 
and learn sympathy with them than one who suffers 
Arom mental or physical ansemia. iMore attention 
should be paid to physique in the selection of can¬ 
didates, especially in the case of the Civil Serx'ioe. 

The answer to the question as to whether Execu¬ 
tive Officers possess sufficient knowledge of the 
vernaculars is to a certain extent bound up with 
the considerations above referred to, but to these 
may be added a third in the shape of frequency of 
transfers. An officer who is frequently transferred 
during the early portion of his service to districts 
possessinfl; different vernaculars has very little 
chance of learning any one of them really well, while 
on the other hand, if he is given a chance of learn¬ 
ing one vernacular really well he is in a much 
better position for acquiring others subsequently. 
An officer can hardly be expected to bo able to 
converse in any of the vernaculars with duency 
and idiomatic freedom with less than 3 years of 
constant practice, so that it would be highly advis¬ 
able to afford him the necessary opportunity. 
Moreover, more attention should be paid to collo¬ 
quial proficiency than is at present displayed in 
the departmental examination of officers in the 
vernaculars. Experience shows that as a general 
rule members of the Civil Service and the Forest 
Department in this Presidency possess a very fair 
knowledge of the vernaculars. 

In regard to the Forest Department in this Pre¬ 
sidency an increase in the administration staff is 
distinctly necessary. At present there are 4 
administrative charges or circles, but only 3 Con¬ 
servators, the 4th charge, that of Sind, being held 
by a Deputy Conservator. The Sind circle is an 
im^rtant one with a large and increasing revenue, 
and there is no valid reason why the officer admin¬ 
istering it should not be a Conservator. At pre¬ 
sent the officer ift charge exercises all the powers 
of a Conservator while drawing the pay of a 
Deputy Conservator supplemented by a charge 
allowance of As. 100 per mensem. The difference 
in pay, including the allowance, between the pay 
of a first grade Deputy Conservator and that of a 
Conservator is only As. 150 per mensem, and in all 
fairness the change of rank should be sanctioned. 

Further, there is urgent need for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Chief Conservator ns recognised Head of 
the Forest Department in Bombay. Similar 
appointments have clearly been made in Burma 
and the Central Provinces with excellent results. 
It is a fact worthy of notice that the Forest 
Department is the only department in this Presi¬ 
dency which does not possess a recognised Head. 
In .^mbny there are -4 circles against 3 each in 
Madras and the Central Provinces, and 4 in 
Burma. The Government' of India has already 
recognised the necessity of appointing a Chief Con¬ 
servator in all provinces where there are 3 or 
more circles, but so far the Governments of Bom¬ 
bay and Aladras have not taken advantage of the 
proix>sal. The arguments in favour of a Chief Con¬ 
servator in Bombay are overwhelming. In the 
purely technical working of the forests the present 
arrangement under which 4 Conservators are work¬ 
ing indeimndently of each other with no attempt 
at co-ordination or correlation of effort results in 
much waste of energy and to a very distinct loss 
of efficiency, while in the most imx>ortant branch 
of all, vt:., the organisation of the forests under 
working-plans, the absence of an expert adviser 
with general control over their preparation and 
working leads to want of continuity, lack of system 
and general chaos. In financial matters Govern¬ 
ment has no means of deciding whether the ex¬ 
penditure budgeted for is legitimately necessary 
or wisely expended. In matters of establishment 
Government is equally in the dark, each Conser¬ 
vator rolling his own log regardless of the others. 
There is great need of a recognised authority who 
can advise Government impartially on the ipany 
questions of privileges and general policy- 


are constantly arising in a province where forest 
conservancy is so intimately bound up with the 
interests of the public. As a matter of fact there 
is full-time work for a Chief Conservator in respect 
of working-plans alone. 

An attempt to remedy the lack of an administra¬ 
tive Head has been made by appointing the first 
grade Conservator as Superintendent of 'Working- 
plans, and consulting him occasionally on the 
subject of appointments and other matters. The 
attenspt has proved futile in both respects, in 
regard to working-plans because an officer in charge 
of an important circle has no time to visit the 
localities where the plans are being prepared and 
without local knowledge his opinion is worthless, 
and in regard to consultation a Conservator with 
a territorial charge cannot detach himself suffi¬ 
ciently to be able to give an independent and un¬ 
biassed opinion. 

The grant of larger powers to Commissioners of 
divisions would certainly entail greater care in 
their selection, though this sho^d present no 
insuperable difficulty. In the case of Collectors 
the difficulty is much greater, owing to the com¬ 
paratively large number of men required and to 
the fact that so many of the best men are taken 
away for special duties. The danger of selection 
is that those who are superseded lose interest in 
their work and they cannot all be retired without 
unduly increasing the charges of the pension list. 
Selection is certainly necessary in the case of 
Heads of other Departments, though there is no 
need to go out of the way to select only the very 
best, thereby causing discontent and alarm 
throughout the whole Service. 

In the Forest Department frequent changes of 
officers arc to be deprecated, eapeoially in the 
more important districts of Kanara, Than a and 
Khandesh, and more particularly in Kanara, 
which is the principal forest cHetrict of the Prem- 
deucy. It is impossible for an officer to acquire 
a thorough knovraedge of the forest requirementa 
of these districts in less than two or three years, 
and he is of comparatively little use without such 
knowledge. Assuming that a Forest Officer will 
serve for 20 years before he is appointed as Con¬ 
servator, this period might be distrflmted as fol¬ 
lows:—Seven years in the Southern Circle, five 
each ill the Northern and Central Circles, and 
three years in Sind. In Kanara, Thana and 
Khandesh an officer should serve for at least five 
consecutive years though not necessarily in the 
same forest division. In other districts a period 
of itiwo or three years would be sufficient. In far 
too many cases transfers are necessitated _ by 
domest ic reasons which could be obviated by bring¬ 
ing ill the rule about early marriage. 

The panchayat system for centuries past has 
played a very important part in local adminis¬ 
tration, and if properly worked is so thoroughly 
sound in principle that it should be encouraged as 
far as possible to exercise its influence and control 
in all matters affecting the interests of the village 
community. In forest matters a well regulat^ 
panchayat system might find ample scope for its 
authority in dealing with forest offences and 
general control over the exercise of privileges. 
Under present rules in the event of privileges 
being abused or forest fires too frequent, the Col¬ 
lector is authorised to stop the exercise of all 
privileges and levy double grazing fees during a 
tixi-d period. In such cases the village pan¬ 
chayat could be called upon to submit an ex¬ 
planation and if possible bo trace the actual 
offenders. In fact there are many ways in which 
the renularly constituted panchayat could be 
utilized with advantage in dealing with forest 
matters. The great danger would, of courro, lie 
in the tendency of these bodies to maintain an; 
attitude of constant opposition to the department, 
thoogh possibly this might be overcome ny gener¬ 
ous treatment in the matters of privileges and by 
insistence on communal reaponsibility in the event 
of their abuse. 

.T2531. Who is the official adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Presidency of Bombay in forest 
matters!—Aa a rule all the Conservators express 
their own opinions, but occasionally the first 
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crade, or Senior Consetrator, is asked his opinion.' 
Sometimes he colleots the opinions of the other 
Gonseirators and expresses his opinion upon them. 

32632. So that at all erenta he is treated from 
time to time as a first ^de Oonserratorl—^Tes. 
Bat there is no real diatootion except as regards 
theij^y. 

32633. Is there any advantage in having a Ohief 
Conservator f—Yes, I think so. There are at 
present four circle, and all the men are working 
independently. There is no co-ordination. Everyman 
is workinff according to his own ideas, which may be 
good, bad, or indifferent; but a CSiief Conservator 
would be able to go and inspect and advise Cov- 
ernment as to what should be done regarding any 
questions arising in any of the circles, and also 
as to the control of working plans. 

32634. Is there any selection of officers in the 
Forest Department t—Yes—or Conservators. It 
commences there now. 

.32o35. Do all forest working-plans have to go to 
the Government of Indial—No, t^ies are sent 
for information, but not for criticism. 

32636. So that Bombay, which has not a Chief 
Conservator, is free from that control in the 
preparation of plans, which other provinces that 
have a Chief Conservator ore not free from t—^Yes. 

32.5.37. Is it necessary that forest working-plans 
should go up for the consideration of the Local 
Government, and of ‘the Conservator, and of the 
Inspector-General of Forests!—^No. 


32652. Do you think that the powers deputed to Ur. 
him cover the extent up to which he can be of H. UwrrtM. 
service to the Presidency 1—There may be cases ‘— 
where local opinions may differ, or in which the 6 Mar^ IMS. 
Government may be doirntful; and in these the ' ' ' 

Inspector-Gteneral might be asked to come and • 

give his advice. 

32553. But, generally, looldiia at the time of his 
service, at which he is appointed, can he be so well 
acquainted with Bombay as to give more than 
technical advice!—'No. 

32^. A.t the same time you think there is a 
certain advantage in having an officer with the 
Central Government to make known the ‘wishes of 
the Service as a whole !—^Yes, but the advantage is 
a selfish one entirely. 

32565. Do vou think .that you ought to be allowed 
to correspond with him on departmental subjects! 

—'No, it would not be good for discipline. 

82556. Then he would only be of use when some 
recommendation came up from the Local Govern¬ 
ment t—Yes, unless we were allowed to ask his 
advice through Government on matters legard- 
ii^ which we were in doubt ourselves. 

32567. You do not think you could use him as a 
lever on Service questions^! think we could. 

32558. Have you derived very great benefit from 
the Dehra Dun Institution as regards research, 
and inquiry, and the collection of results!—No. I 
do not th^ there are any results apparent so 
far. 


32638. However large the forest!—^No. The siae 
would not affect the plan. 

32539. Has the Conservator experience enough 
and skill enough to prepare a forest working-plan! 
—He does not prepare the plan; he approves it. 

32640. Is his experience sufficient in all cases to 
deal with such plans!—No. I think it would be 
much better to have another authority who has 
experience. 

32641. In this Presidency, is there a schedule 
A and B classifying correspondence between the 
Collector and forest officers!—More or less; but it 
is not very well defined. 

32642. Is it defined at all. Yes. The head¬ 
ings are roughly defined in Government orders, 
but not in the rules. The original rule was that 
all correspondence was to go throifgh the CoUector. 
Then the Collector objected, because of the extra 
work, aikl the Government altered the rule. 

32543. What are control forms!—They are to 
show whether the provisions of the working-plans 
are carried out, and to what extent, and the 


32659. Is ndff the “Indian Forester” of service! 
—^Does it not give you a good deal of useful tech¬ 
nical ii^rmation ; is it not used as a vehicle to 
disseminate information from Dehra Dim!—It is 
used universally. 

32660. So that so far as the Inspector-General 
can assist in bringing information together from 
the different provinces he is a distinct ‘advantage! 
—In tiiat sense, yes. 

32661. Are you satisfied with your relations with 
the Bevenue Department!—^Yes. 


32562. You suggest that the powers of the 
Bevenue Commissioner should be extended. You 
mean that instead of a question going up to Gov¬ 
ernment he might di^ose of it!—^Yes. 

32663. You do not propose he might have more 
authority inside the apartment!—No. 

32564. You say you think you could get consider¬ 
able help in various matters from a village systmn ? 
—d am afraid I have rather exaggerated that, 
because the forest villages are generally the most 
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results of the working. 

32544. Do they go through the District Officer!— 
No. The forest cdBoer sends them 'direct to the 
Conservator, as they are purely technical matters. 

32646. Have you served in any other Presidency ! 
—No. Always in Bombay. 

32546. Yon have no knowledge, therefore, of 
what happens outside Bombay!—No, except what 
one hears and reads. 

32647. Do you agree with the proposals of the 
Local Government •with reference to Sections 36 an 
77 of the Forest Act!—Yes. 

32648. You tell us that of late years there has 
been a considerable delMation of powers to Con¬ 
servators and District Officers; was that from the 
Local Government!—^No, it emanated from the 
Government of India. 

32549. Ate there any powers which the Local 
Government could delegate !—K great number. 

32550. Have they been delegated so far!—No, 
hut it has been suggested that they are to be. 

82661. (Sir Steyning EdgerUy.) Is the Inspector- 
General of Forests likely to be ^le te acquire very 
much useful knowledge of Presidencies other than 
those in which he nas served!—^No, I do not 
think so. 


32566. (Mr. Meyer.) Suppose the Inspector- 
General camo down here and did not have much 
local knowledge, could he not help you a great 
deal in the matter of technical forestry! For in¬ 
stance, ho has seen teak forests in Burma!—^I think 
we could learn all that by reading. 

32566. You think you can read as much!—I can¬ 
not imagine how a man who comes and spends a 
week or so in the Bombay Presidency can give 
you information of much value as to how to work 
teak forest which you have been working 25 years 
yourself. 

32667. You think you could not get much benefit 
from him!—I think yes, in many ways. Take the 
question of fire conservancy ; but such information 
could ^ just as effectively given in the "form of 
pamphlets describing the procedure in the various 
provinces. 

82668. You say he might give you some useful 
tips about fire conservancy possibly!—Yes,, but 1 
am not quite sure that he could about revenue. 
My own opinion is that the local Forest Depart¬ 
ment should know how to deal with their own 
special questions. 

32669. You say that if Inapectora-Oonoral exist 
they might remain at their head^fksMs. kv that 
as useful as travelling around !-»d>t>. mean that? 
Inecrmfiftteame when they a»^ taked. 
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32570. Are you satisfied with the training of your 
men at Dehra Dun?—Yes. 

82571. Should that be kept as an Imperial Insti¬ 
tution?—^I think so. 

32572. Have you a separate Forest Code in Bom¬ 
bay?—The Government of India Code holds good 
in most cases, but not the whole Code. Some parts 
do not apply to Bombay, which has its own special 
rules. 

32573. You cannot alter it without reference to 
the Government of India, therefore? — No. We 
cannot alter the Code, but the Bombay Government 
can alter its own rules. 

32574. Is not the Revenue Commissioner recog¬ 
nised as Head of the Forest Department in his 
division ?—Yes, that is, of the forest administration 
within his division. 

32576. And yet you say that the Commissioner’s 
decision should be subject to appeal to the Con¬ 
servator in matters of general policy. What are 
the matters to which you refer?—There are ques¬ 
tions that arise about grazing rules and privileges. 

32576. Matters which really affect the people?— 
Yes. 

32677. Then you say that the Commissioner is 
not legally to be Head of the Forest Department, 
because the appeal should go to the Conservator 
rather than the Government?—The Bombay 
Government is competent to deal with some things 
and the Government of India with others. 

32678. Yes, but no officer of the Ifcmbay Govern¬ 
ment can require an appeal to the Government of 
India?—No. 

32579. Then I take it that you hold that you 
are not subordinate to the Commissioner, but are 
independent?—No. I do not say we are indepen¬ 
dent, but we should have an appeal. 

32580. It is then that you would obey him when 
you wished to obey him, but that when you do not 
want to obey him you should be able to go to 
the Government?—Yes, I consider that the advice 
of the department ought to be heard by <3ovem- 
ment. 

32581. Was not a system tried of givinc the 
villages communal rights and did it not fail? Do 
you know about that?—^No, I do not unless it was 
tried as regards the grazing. 

32582. (Mr. Duff.) You have reserved forests and 
also unreserved forests? — We have reserved and 
protected forests. 

32583. What are these reserved forests? Are 
they tracts growing valuable timber?—Yes, taking 
the &uthern Circle. The whole of the Canara 
forest is reserved, except a few square miles. The 
only remaining protected forest in the Southern 
Circle is in what we call garden assignments, where 
the gardeners have the right to lop the trees in 
fixed areas. 

32584. Your protected forests do not include any 
lands for the growing of valuable timber?—No. 

32585. Would there be any objection to making 
over the management of all the protected forests 
to the Revenue Department?—^We have what we 
call pasture reserves which are practically the 
same, and these have all been handed over to the 
Revenue Department. 

;i958e. But, still, you have some control over 
yirotect^ forests which cannot grow valuable tim¬ 
ber ; might the management of these be handed 
over to the Revenue Department?—Yes, but I think 
you refer to what wo call here in the Bombay 
Wesidency “ pasture reserves." These are all in 
the bands of the Revenue Department, and we 
have no control over them at all. 

32687. What are those pasture reserves?—^They 
arc large areas of low grade forest situated in 
almost all the districts, and principally used for 
grazing and the production of small firewood. 

32588. Apart from pasture reserves, would there 
be any objection to transferring the control of the 


protected areas altogether to the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment?—^No. 

32689. You have spoken in the first part of your 
note to the effect that the disforesting of any area 
would require the sanction of the Government of 
India. Would you suggest that within certain 
limits—say when the area is within 100 acres or 
less—the Local Government should have power to 
disforest without going to the Government of India? 
—Ves. I see no reason why the Local Govern- 
meii should not be entrusted altogether. 

32392. Who is the district forest officer? Of 
what rank is he?—There may be more than one 
forest officer in each district. There is no head 
district officer. 

32501. Are these district forest officers in any 
way subordinate to the Collector in so far as the 
interests generally of the people are concerned?— 
Yes, and they have to carry out his orders in 
these matters. 

32592. What do you mean when you speak of 
village panchayats being responsible for village 
privileges?—I refer to grazing privileges, the col¬ 
lecting of dead leaves, etc. 

32583. And in the reserved forests you have no 
objection to the panchayats being entrusted with 
these?—I have qualified that because the villages 
are more backward there than in other places. 

•32594. But would you like to see the principle 
tried in villages where the people are more 
advanced ?—Yes. 

32595. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Are the people content 
with the Forest Department?—^Yes. 

32596. Do they appreciate its methods more than 
before ?~I think there is less opposition than there 
used to be. 

$2X97. Are there many grievances outstanding? 
—No. 

32598. Much grumbling?—No—not very much— 
a little; but on the whole the relations between 
the department and the people have improved. 
There is no question about that. 

32599. Are you satisfied with the staff?—I think 
that the class of men we get now is very good. 
They are trained at Dehra Dun. 

32600. Are you speaking of the round guards?— 
No; they are not satisfactory at all. It is very 
hard to get men for that work. 

32601. Are the higher class sufficient in number? 
—No. 

32602. Nor in qualification ?—No. And the pay 

is not sufficient. 

32603. Is that the main reason whv there is not 
so much supervision as there should be?—^No. I 
would not say that. I think the reason is that the 
establishment has not been sufficient and that the 
rangers and forest officers have not been good. 

32604. Then they are attaining satisfaction?— 
They aro improving. 

32606. Then how about the round guards? What 
is necessary to bring them up to the proper pitch ? 
—I think increasing their pay and prospects and 
their training, which we are doing now. 

32606. But the main thing is money?—Un¬ 
questionably. 

32607. If you hiwl your choice would you rather 
spend money on improving your subordinate staff 
than on Directors of the Government of India?— 
Certainly. 

32608. It has been said that m Bombay the prin¬ 
ciple is not thoroughly recognised that the forest 
officer should have control in technical matters and 
the Collector in all those matters affecting the 
people. As a matter of fact is that recognised in 
Bombay ?—^Yes. 

32609. No less a person than the Director- 
General thought that you did not recognise it 
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siAcieiitlyThe eystem is not in accordance with 
the rules in Bombay—a good system and bad rules. 

32610. Hare you any suggestion to make on that 
score!—No. 

32611. Is the influence of the Commissioner 
useful to your department!—Yes, I think so. 

32612. In what way! — There must be some 
authority over the Forest Department whether it 
be the Commissioner or the Local CioTemment. 


32613. And you tliink that the Commissioner, 
from his experience, his wider views, his know¬ 
ledge of the people, etc., is likely to exercise a 
salutary influence!-—Yes. 

32614. He exercises something more than a pious 
personal influence—he has real authority!—Yes. 

{The teitneu withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 


FIFTY-SECOND DAY. 


Bombay, Fnday, 6th March, 1908. 


PRESENT : 


C. B. H. UoBiioi'SF., Esq., M.P., Under- 

Sir Freoehic Lely, K.C.I.K., C.8.I. 

Sir Stevnino Edgekley, K.C.V.O., C.I.B., I.C.S. 

B. C. Dctt, Esq., C.I.E. 

Mr. B. C. Artal was 

32615. {Chairman ) You are Deputy Collector of 
BelgaumP—Yes. I have been a Deputy Collector 
since 1888. 

Subject to the general lines of policy laid down 
W the Government of India, the provincial 
Cravernments should be entirely independent of the 
Imperial Government in preparing their budgets 
and regulating expenditure accordingly. Copies 
of budgets should only be sent to the Government 
of India for information. If any changes are 
subsequently required and supplementary budgets 
become necessary, they should be issued on the 
responsibility of the provincial Government itself. 
The budgets should be placed before the Legisla¬ 
tive Councils at least a month before the com¬ 
mencement of the financial year in order to allow 
the public sufficient time for criticism on them. 
Bvon in the assigned shares of heads of revenue 
the management and financial control should be 
left entirely in the hands of the provincial Govern¬ 
ments, except in cases where uniformity is deemed 
necessary, such as salt, customs, stamps, &c. 

I am not in favour of granting borrowing powers 
to provincial Governments, because the grant of 
such powers would create competition against each 
other for raising loans which, it seems necessary, 
should bo avoided. They should, if necessary, 
borrow money from the Government of India. 

Full powers should be given to Local Govern¬ 
ment to lay down goners conditions as to the 
recruitment, pension, leave, Ac., of the Provincial 
Service. In fact, the provincial Governments 
should have an independent Civil Account Code 
and a Code of provincial Civil Service Begulations. 
The Local Governments should have Accountants- 
General of their own. 

Secretaries to Government should be appointed 
from amongst the Collectors who have put in at 
least 10 years’ total service as First Assistant 
Collector and Collector. The Under-Gecretary- 
ships either in the Bovenue or Judicial Depart¬ 
ment should be available only to Assistant 
Collectors of at least 6 years’ experience of dis¬ 
trict work in the Bevenue Department. The 
Assistant Secretaries and the Superintendents in 
the Secretariat should be men who have actually 
served in the Bevenue Department for at least 6 or 
7 years, and should be recruited from different 
districts. Secretaries and Under-Secretaries 


Secretary of State for India, Chairman. 

W. S. Meyer, Esq, O.I.E., I.C.<. 

W. L. fliciiENR, Esq. 

called and examined. 

should not be allowed to serve in the Secretariat 
for more than 6 years in all. 

A Bevenue Board in place of the present Com¬ 
missioners’ offices would work better. It should 
consist of the Divisional Commissioners of the Pre¬ 
sidency proper and the Commissioner of Customs, 
Ac., who should deal with different branches of the 
administration. The joint work of the Board will 
be more sound and command more weight. . pMna 
should bo the headquarters of the Board, as it is 
a convenient and central place, and also the seat 
of the Government during the monsoon; and the 
members of the Board will be in touch with the 
Government, at any rate daring the four months 
of a year. The Local Government can delegate to 
the ^ard safely, and with the greatest advantam, 
all the powers now exercised by them under dif¬ 
ferent Acts and rules having the force of law. It 
should have one or two Swretaries of the First 
Assistant or Junior Collectors’ rank assisted by 
three Native Assistants (belong!^ to three dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Presidency). Ime Board should 
have a tonring of four mon^s to inspect the CoL 
lectors’ and Assistant and Deputy Collectors’ 
offices. This will secure great uniformity in the 
working of the Presidency. The members of the 
Executive Council should also pay visits to dis¬ 
tricts and their tours should extend over two or 
three months. 

Administration reports should not be submitted 
annually as at present. I would limit the sub- 
missiou of reports to triennial periods, which will 
save an amount of unnecessary labour of all from 
Secretaries to Government down to village offioers. 

The Collector should have power to transfer 
mamlatdart in his own district and to punish ^em 
by fine or suspension after recording in writing 
his full reasons for doing so. The appointments, 
promotions and dismissals of mamlatdart would rest 
with the Bevenue Board. 

.When references are received from the Board 
or higher authorities for opinion, instead of cir¬ 
culating them for opinion, the Collector should 
hold conferences of his Assistants and Deputy 
Collectors in the monsoon and personally disonss 
all important matters so as to dispose of them 
quickly. This was tried in my district and worked 
with success. 
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jllf^ The Collector should have an Advisory Council 
S. C. jirtal. consisting of able native gentlemen. They should 

- be selected by him. He should hold durbars of his 

6 iKer., 1908. councils whenever he deems necessary, but he need 
not be bound by their opinions. The members, 
when called away from their talvka, should be paid 
conveyance charges, Ac. The selection of the Col¬ 
lector's Council should be regulated on the prin¬ 
ciple of admixture of castes and creeds represent¬ 
ing various interests. When on tour he may con¬ 
vene a meeting of the members of the Advisory 
Council from the talvka to consult them on im¬ 
portant matters. 

An Assistant Collector should be first jiut in 
charge of a sub-treasury at a talvka station (where 
there is good accommodation for Europeans) for 
about six weeks. He should afterwards be asked 


in the case of oflBcers of Government against orders 
affecting them personally. I, however, think that 
officers, whose pay is leas than Bs. 250, should not 
in any case be allowed to appeal beyond the Local 
Government. 

.\II powers, regarding matters relating to Court 
of Wards which can be conferred by law, should be 
given to the Board of Revenue and Collector. 

The Board of Revenue and the Ckillector should 
have full control over .the contract grants allotted 
to them. 

I am in favour of allowing the delegation of 
powers, now vested in Local Governments by the 
Civil Service R^ulations, to the Revenue Board or 
a Divisional Commissioner. The Revenue Board 
may, if it chooses, delegate some of its powers to 
Collectors. But no class of officers should as a 


to study carefully the accounts and other details whole be included in the scheme of delegation, 
of about 10 villages of the talvka. He should go Entire freedom of selection of the best men should 
about in villages especially at the time of revenue be left to the Board. Certain powers might bo 
collections and spend a few hours in the village delegated to one officer which might be denied to 
chdvri. As Magistrate and Assistant he will at another in the same class. The Board should also 
the same_ time dispose of short criminal cases and be free in withdrawing powers from any individual 
heirship inquiries. officer, who proves unfit to exercise them. 

\ Sub-Divisional Officer should have a light There should be two appeals in administrative 
charge consisting of two or three talvka* only. ’The matters against the matnlatdar*, viahalkuri* and 
lighter the charge, the greater the chances of Sub-Divisional Offioeie* original orders. Then* 
understanding the needs of the sub-division. should be only one appeal against the orders passed 

The work in every district has, of late, increased by the Collector or (^mmissioner. Revision ap- 
to an enormous extent. Even the ablest Collector plications should not be accepted unless the officer 
cannot finish bis work without working many hours passing the order grants a certificate, that there 
in excess of office time. Much less can he find are reasonable grounds for a review, just as thu 
tinae to discuss patiently important subjects, con- High Court does in the case of an appeal against 
corning the needs and improvements to bo intro- its decision to the Privy Council. These restric- 
duced, with native gentlemen of influence and tions will reduce the appellate work to an appre- 
education. The Collector should therefore be given ciable extent. 

a personal assistant of the rank of a First Assis- I would suggest that the pay of the last grade 
tant Collector having local knowledge. In addition karkvn should^not be lees than Rs. W a mouth ; 
to the personal assistant, the Collector should have otherwise we shall have to connive at the secret 
n trained staff especially intended for the thorough gains of the Sifbordinate Service. With a 
inspection of the mamlatdars' and tnahalkaris’ general increase in the staff, there ii^l be no need 
offices and a certain percentage of the village for the reduction in the area of districts, 

records in succession of each talvka. The in- I do not consider that larger powers can be 
specting staff should go ahead of the Collector and granted to municipalities and Local Boards with 
complete the inspection work. The Collector will, advantage, as those bodies are not even now able to 
on his tour, see to the irregularities detected and manage their affaire satisfactorUy without the aid 
mtisfy himself as to whether the inspection dono and advice of officials. 

is complete and thorough. The only village union found in this part of the 

The present system of examination of the verna- Presidency is the Sanitary Board or Committee, 
cular languages is more or less formal. A higher Sanitary Committees often find it difficult to raise 
standard of proficiency should be required in the the requisite voluntary popular contribution. In¬ 
case of all Civilians. At present the vocabulary of stead of being placed at the mercy of the sub- 
Civilians is indeed very small, although they ecribers, the Sanitary (Board should have the 
manage to pass the Higher Standard Examination power of levying a light house-tax or other cess 
in vernacular. There is a deep-rooted impression without restrictions as to the amount to be 
in the minds of the masses that the Sahib knows raised. It rould then take the place of the ex¬ 
nothing, and that everything is managed by the pensive municipalities in towns of under 10,000. 
mvntki* and karkvn* under him. This misunder- ^e functions of municipalities and Local Boards 
standing is, in a great measure, due to the ignor- are already far more than they can perform effi- 
ance of the vernacular language on the part of the ciently. So far as my experience goes, a very 
Civilians. If thoy mix with the people and are few of the non-official members ta£e any real 
able to talk freely and on equal terms with them interest in their work. The Sanitary ^ards, 
in their own language, the general administration when invested with the power of raising small 
will be very popular. Civilians also should try ns taxes, might be required to take up the lighting 
much as possible to attend public festivals on of streets and some other dutiee acceptable to the 
Hindu holidays, marriage ceremonies, etc. This people. 

course will, to a great extent, tend to enlist the I do not think that anything is to be gained by 
sympathies of the officer, bring the rulers and the investing the District Boards with powers of super- 
ruled in close touch with each other and ahw add vision and control over the smaller municipalities, 
much to their knowledge about the customs and The control should be exercised by the Goverii- 
manners of the natives. The Sahib’s visit to a ment officers as at present, because these Boards 
poor man's dwelling on such occasions will be hailed will go astray without the guidance of the official 
with great rejoicings and talked over with the shepherds. 

highest satisfaction and pride. It is desirable to see .the experiment of reviving 

1 believe that Directors and Inspectors-General the old paiichayat system in a few selected villages 
to the Government of India are the instruments of of one of two talvka* of every district. At the 
centralisation. The creation of these offices has beginning it would be necessary for the Coljector to 
undoubtedly tended to bring every department nominate members and sdter some experience to 
under the domination of that Government. They allow the people the right of electing the members 
had bettor bo done away with, if meant to inter- by common consent. The panchayat might, with 

fere with anything in the executive work of the the officiating police paid as its President, be in- 

Local Government. vested with police and revenue powers, the 

There should be only one appeal against the officiating kvlkami acting as their secretary." 
original order passed by the Local €h>vernment. It offences of petty assaults and abuses under section 
should also be a rule that appeals should not be 14 of the Village Police Act as well as under eec- 
entortained without a certificate, from the tions 16 and 16 and petty fhefts up to Rs. 10 might 
authority passing the order appealed against, that be safely entrusted to them for disposal by fines 
reasonable grounds of appeal exist. I am not in or other punishments, and the petty civil suits up 

favour of curtailing the right of appeal as a policy to Rs. 26 might be disposed of by them. I should 
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certa^y prefer the panchayat to the institution of 
Conciliatora and Village Munsifs under the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Belief Act. Although the villages 
have lost the habit of joint action due to factious 
tendencies, they had better be taught and initiated 
into admimstrative details. The repairs of tanks 
and _ wells, the _ care of the village school and 
grating land might be entrusted to them in all 
villages where there are no Sanitary Committees. 

32616. Have you been in Belgaum sufficiently 
long to know the district well f—^Tes. I have Wn 
in Belgaum 10 years. 

32617. What is the area of your charge?—I have 
four talvkat, but I do not know arhat the area is. 

32618. Have you chaige of the whole of the work 
in these four tatuicast—Yea. I have tnamlaidars 
subordinate to me. 

32619. Is there a mamlatdar over each Mukal — 
Tes. 

32620. Does he control the whole of the -work 
in his (oliikal—’Yes, he is responsible for every* 
thing. 

32621. Who is there below the mamlatilarl —A 
head karkun. They are in charge of the treasury 
and I have two extra head karkunt, and they have 
to do the work which is given them by the 
tnamUUdar. 

32622. They have not charge of a part of the 
talaka, but they have charge of some of the work? 
—Tes. 

32623. Who are the officers below the mamlaidar 
in charge of territorial area?—There are none. 

32624. Is there any grouping of villages for 
revenue pimoses, or are there any revenue in* 
specters?—nere are circle inspeoters in charge of 
g^ups of villages. 

32626. Are 'there any village headmen ?—^Yes ; 
the pateU. 

32626. Is there anybody below a paM in charge 
of a village?—^There is a huOcami. 

32627. Are all these people responsible to you as 
Deputy OoUecter?—^Yes. 

32628. Do you tour about your four ialvkaat — 
Yes; I am on tour for about seven months. 

32629. Can ou transfer any of the mamMdart or 
the mahaOtana or any of your ofiBcers?—Bo. 

32630. Do you appoinrt your own office staff?— 
No. That is done by the Collector. 

32631. Can you remit revenue?—^No, I have no 
power to do that. 

32632. Have you any power with regard to agri* 
cultural loans ^Yes. I can make advances up 
to Bs. 1,000. 

32833. You are President of three taluka Local 
Boards and four municipalities?—^Yes. 

32634. Can you find time to take the Chair at 
the meetings of all these Boards?—^No; it is only 
once or twice in the year that I can find time; 
when I am on tour I visit them about twice or 
thrice. 

32635. Who does the work for you at other times ? 
—The 'Vice*President He is generally the 
mamlatdar. 


32641. Is the Sanitary Committee separate from 
the Ham^ng Committee?—Yes, different members 
are appointed. 

32642. In the case of mnnicipalitaes is the Vice- 
President Chairman of the committees?—No,* the 
Chairmen are different. 

32843. What is the practioe on talvka Boards ?— 
The Chairman of the Works Committee is different 
and the Vice-President is different. 

32644. The work therefore of the Boards is done 
through committees; does that system work satis¬ 
factorily?—^Yes, provided that the members take 
an interest in their work. As a rule they do 
not; most of the work is done by the ofiBcial mem¬ 
bers. The mamlatdar is a member of the Board. 

32646. Then although there are committees 
which nominally do the work of the municipalitiee 
and the talvJca Board practically it all ooraes bade 
to the work of the Vice-President?—^Yes. 

32646. {Sir Frederic Lely.) Do the touring rules 
apply not only to yourself, but to a large number 
of the subordinates of other departments?—^Yes. 

32647. Every year there are a large number of 
subordinates and others goii^; out on tourdo 
they require carriage for their Idt and provisions 
for themselves and servants?—Yes. 

32648. Are those things always paid for?—No. 
They are not fully paid for. 

32649. They are supposed to be paid for?—^Y m, 
the standing orders stiUe that they should be. 

32650. At certain times of the year is it not 
highly inconvenient to the cultivators to part with 
their carte?—Yes, at the time of sowing or that 
land of thing. 

32661. Do the people consider touring a burden 
upon them, or not?—They do sometimes. They 
are on the whole satisfied, but there are some¬ 
times complaints. 

32652. Do they recognise the advantages con¬ 
nected with touringP—Yes, because at head¬ 
quarters I get very few complaints, but when I go 
to the villages I have many. 

32663. Are they genuine complaints P—Some of 
them are genuine and some of tbsm are not. 

32654. It is said that one advantage of touring 
is that it enables an officer to make Iroal inoniriM; 
do you agree with tbatP—Yes, and it enables him 
also to inspect the village officers’ work and to 
detect faults. Sometimes the' village officers do 
not write up their receipt books. 

32665. Is not one result of constant touring that 
people never know where the officer isP—Of late 
we have altered that. I send a programme ahead 
to all the tedvkas. 

32656. Is it found possible to stick to that pro¬ 
gramme P—Generally, but sometimes we are called 
away on some other duty and it has to be modified. 

32657. Then in that case the programme would 
be worse than useleesP—But if it is modified we 
always send an amended programme. 

32658. If a raiyat in a village wishes to go to the 
Collector, or Deputy Collector, has he any means 
of knowing where he has to go toP—Yes, he can go 
to the mamlatdar and find out, but I have known 
cases where people have gone to the wrong camp. 
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32836. Are the Vice-Presidente official or non¬ 
official?—^ey are official, but there is one who 
is a non-offioial. 

32637. Does the Vice-President prepare the bud¬ 
get of the talvka 'Boards?—^Yes. 

32638. Docs he work with the aid of committees? 
—^Yes, and the budget has to be approved by the 
general body. 

32639. Is there more than one committee on a 
talvka Board?—Generally there is only one, the 
Managing Committee. 

32640. In a municipality how many committees 
are there ?—Generally four. There is a Manning 
Committee, a Schools Committee, a Sanitary Com¬ 
mittee, and a Dispensary Committee. 


32659. So that, so far, that is a disadvantage?— 
Yes, but it is very convenient for the pleaders to 
be able to attend the camp, and we send pro¬ 
grammes to the headquarters which the pleaders 
see and attend to. 

32660. Do the people as a rule consider it much 
inconvenience to have to come to headquarters in 
these days of railwav facilities?—At some out-of- 
the-way places they do find it rather inconvenient, 
but on the railway line they find it rather con¬ 
venient. 

32661. Has any change taken place in recent 
years, and with the advent of railways is it less 
necessary for the Deputy Collector to penetrate 
into every part of his district?—No. I think out- 
of-the-way villages must be visited. 
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82662. Certainly ; but is it well to keep the 
Deputy Collector constantly on the mover—Yes, 1 
think so. 

32663. Is it a good thing for him to camp at 
out-of-the-way sm^l villages, bearing in mind what 
you say as to tho burden that it is upon the 
people?—Yes, although it is rather troublesome 
sometimes to supply carts and bullocks. 

32664. Would it not be sufficient if he made 
three or four or even five central camps each year 
in each taJvka so as to bring himself within reach, 
or, at any rate within 10 miles, of every village?— 
Yes. 

82666. Then it would not be necessary to insist 
on keeping him on tho move?—No; we generally 
do make central camps in four or five places in a 
tdlvika, and that, I think, is enough. 

32666. Do you so distribute your camps as to 
bring every part of your charge within 10 or 12 
miles of you We appoint convenient centres and 
make camps there. 

32667. Would you not approve of that practice 
rather than of the general rule that the Deputy 
Collector must be on the move throughout the year 
up to June?—That would not be required if he 
makes five or six camps and spends about a month 
or six weeks in each falvha- I make more than 
five or six camps in each talvJca. 

J2668. Is it necessary to make them?—Yes. 

32669. Then on the whole do you consider that 
in spite of its being a burden u^n the people you 
do not tour too much?—Wo tour for about seven 
months, and we make central camps convenient to 
the places, and the people know where they are. 

32670. Do you not think that it is a hard^ip on 
tbe people?—I do not think so oxcopt when they 
have to supply the carriage, and in some cases to 
look after subordinates. 

32671. Is there any complaint that the local 
funds in your district are not equally distributed, 
and that some villages which pay the local cess 
never get any benefit from it?—^Every village 
thinks that. 

32672. Aro the complaints in many cases just?— 
No doubt they are in some cases. 

32673. Does the Government make any assign¬ 
ment to the Ixical Board except for education?— 
No. 

32674. Is tho system of talrika Boards a good 
system?—Yes, provided the members take an in¬ 
terest in the work. 

32675. In some places it has been said they 
could do without a District Board, what is your 
opinion as to that?—That is not my experience. 

32676. Do you employ overseers for small works? 
—Yes. 

32677. Could you entrust those small works to 
the villagers themselves and do away with over¬ 
seers altogether?—Yes. 

32678. W’ould it bo better to do without an 
overseer and give the money to the villagers and 
tell them to execute their own works, as, for 
instance, making a well?—That could only be doue 
in a few selected villages. 

32679. Would you recommend trying it in some 
villages?—Yes. 

32680. If it succeeded in some villages other 
villages might follow the example?—Yes. 

32681. Is tbe village work well done at present? 
—No, becauso tho kulkarnis are a very bad class 
and not honest. 

32682. Can you suggest any means of improving 
them as a class?—Only by strict supervision— 
nothing else. 

32683. Are they hereditary?—^Yes. 

32684. Does the root of the trouble lie in that?— 
Yes—they are very troublesome people. 

82685. (Mr. Dvit.) Did you enter the Govern¬ 
ment Bervice as a Deputy Collector?—^No, I entered 
the service as a paid first of all and was promoted 
to be a Deputy Collector. 


32686. Generally speaking, are Deputy ^1- 
ketors appointed as Deputy Collectora, or are they 
selected from the lower ranks of the Serviwr— 
They aro generally selected from the ranks of the 
mamlatdars. 

32687. In what proportion are they selected or 
appointed direct?-Mostly they are selected from 
tho ranks of the marnUUdars. 

32688. You are a Sub-Divisional Officer. Who 
forms tho four talukas into a sub-division?—The 
Collector does it generally and submits his proposal 
to the Commissioner for sanction. 

32689. Can the Collector change the limits?— 
Yes. 

32690. In Bengal and Madras tho limik aro 
fixed by Government, and tho Sub-Divisional 
Officer has always to remain in his sub-division; 
what would bo your opinion as regards such a 
scheme?—The Sub-Divisional Officer should always 
remain in his sub-division. 

32091. On the whole is the scheme which you 
have here preferable to the scheme which I have 
mentioned?—^The Sub-Divisional Officer would be 
more in touch with the people if he remained in his 
sub-division during the monsoon. 

32692. What is your opinion with regard 
to appointing momlnMors Presidents of talvka 
Boards so as to avoid the necessity of your going 
to all ialvkaii to preside?—I do not know that they 
would bo able to carry the samo amount of influ¬ 
ence with the Boards. 

,32693. Would not a mand-atdar, as President of 
a taluka Board, be able to discharge the duties as 
well as a Sub-Divisional Officer?—I do not think 
so. 

32694. Would not the fact of his being always 
on the spot bo a compensating advantage?—He is 
at present Vice-President, and I would not change 
that system. 

32695. Do parties who have cases suffer inoon- 
vcniencc from tho Sub-Divisional Officer moving 
about from place to place on tour?—^Yes, to some 
extent they do. 

82696. The inconvenience would be removed if 
the Sub-Divisional Officer permanently resided 
within his own sub-division?—That would be con¬ 
venient only with regard to one idlvka and not to 
all, and, besides, the Government have now 
ap)K>iiited First Class Magistrates and the cases go 
to them. 

32697. In one talxtka you have a First CHass 
Magistrate, but in tho other taliAas under your 
charge all cases to bo tried by a First Class Magis¬ 
trate have to come to you?—Yes, but lately another 
First Class Magistrate has been appointed. 

32698. Is it possible to find local men who might 
perform tho duties of Presidents of municipalities? 
—No. 

32699. In not one of your four municipalities?— 
No; we have tried it and we could not find any 
one. 

32700. Are the Vice-Presidents of those muni¬ 
cipalities officials or non-officials?—Out of four, 
three are non-officials and one is an official, but I 
must say the work is done very badly whore there 
are non-official Vice-Presidents. 

32701. Do they not take sufficient care over it? 
—No. 

32702. Have you sufficient control over them?— 
No, I am touring, but 1 know of a case in which 
a fraud was committed by tho Secretary of a 
municipality, and the matter was loft without in¬ 
quiry because the Vice-President was non-official. 
When I went on tour and took my camp there 
and ascertained what had happened, I said, “Why 
did you not report the matter to mo?" and ho 
said that he thought he would wait and try to 
recover the money, but that in the meantime the 
man who had committed the fraud was dead. 

.32703. Tliat sort of thing could not have hap¬ 
pened if the Vice President had been an official? 
—No. 
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32704. You say that it ia desirable to allow pro¬ 
vincial Governments to develra their administra¬ 
tion on their own linos. Taking for instance 
certain matters which have been initiated by Uie 
Government of India such as the new rules for 
remission of laud revenue in cases of scarcity and 
famine, would you not allow the Government of 
India to impose such rules on the provincial 
Governments 1—^Xo ; the provincial Governments 
should have full authority in these matters because 
they know the circumstances better than the 
Government of India do. 

32705. I am asking you about a particular case 
in which the Government of India prescribed cer¬ 
tain rules for the remission of land revenue; do 
you think that the Government of India should 
have the power to impose such rules or not?—I 
think they should not. 

%2706. Should provincial Governments have a 
free hand as regards remitting or not remitting 
as they think bestl—Yes. 

32707. You say that you are in favour of allow¬ 
ing a delegation of powers now vested in the 
Giovernment. There are numerous classes of 
powers in the Civil Service Regulations; do you 
refer to them all)—Ko; I refer to those powers 
only which can be satisfactorily delegated. 

82706. Are the Sanitary Boards elected in im¬ 
portant villages?—Yes. 

32700. Are they termed Sanitary 'Boards?—They 
are Sanitary Committees. 

32710. Are they dependent for funds on local 
subscriptions ?—Yes ; the Local Government should 
make some contribution and the District Local 
Board should make some contribution. 

32711. Instead of that do you want an uhlimited 
power to raise a house tax?—Yes, but simply 
sufficient to pay the expenses. 

32712. Would that not make the Sanitary Com¬ 
mittees unpopular?—I cannot say. 

32713. (3fr. Hidieni.) What are the heads of 
revenue that make up the local fund?—The one- 
anna cess —B pies go to the Public Works and 
4 pies to education, and there are also sand and 
kankar fees, tolls, cattle pound receipts, etc. 

32714. Does all of that go to the District Boi^, 
or does the talvka 'Board get some of it?-^ portion 
of that is granted to the talvka Board. 

32715. Has the talvka Board a ri^ht to a definite 
proportion of the mon^ collected in its own area? 
—^No. Properly speaking it should have, but in 
that case the District Board would have no funds 
to carry on their work. 

32716. They might get a half, for example, of 
the money collected as of right, and give the rest 
over to the District Board The distribution is 
now made by the District Board. 

32717. Is there a sort of scramble for the money ? 
—Yes, but it is a very small amount as a rule. 

32718. If it could be managed, would it be desir¬ 
able that each ialvka should have a definite sum 
of its own which it would coiuit upon?—Yes, but 
in that case the District Board would not be in a 
position to carry out any work of its own. 

32719. Have District Boards enough money to 
enable them to carry out their work properly now ? 
—^Even now they think they have not sufficient 
funds ; they are always applying for assistance. 

32720. But is the work which they carry out 
seriously hampered for lack of funds?—^To some 
extent they are not able to carry out good work 
and can only do current repairs to roads and 
drinking wells in the villages. 

32721. What is the revenue of your District 
Board ?—About a lakh and a half. 

32722. Can you suggest any way whereby the 
revenue of the District Board could be increased? 
—No. They cannot increase the tax, as the 
people would object. 

32723. Should the Gktvernment make some fur¬ 
ther contribution? If so, on what basis?—^y 10 
or 20 per cent, on the total revenue. 


32724. Does the same thing apply to munici¬ 
palities?—They are very badly off—all munici¬ 
palities are so. Their money is almost solely 
spent on education. 

32725. Is that compulsory?—Yes. The Govern¬ 
ment makes them a grant and Uiey have to find 
the rest. 

32726. But if a municipality said, “We would 
rather not have so many schools,” what would 
happen?—Education would suffer, but the great 
burden is the education item ; in one municipality, 
nearly the whole amount of the revenue Is spent 
on education. 

32727. Have they no money with which to make 
improvements?—No, not even to light the streets. 

32728. Does the Giovernment make any contribu¬ 
tion to them ?—Yes, for their education and dis¬ 
pensaries—nothing else. 

32729. What is the basis on which the education 
contribution is made?—do not know. 

32730. Ought their funds to be increased?—Cer¬ 
tainly, if the work is to be done. 

32731. Do the people of the district take an 
interest in local work?—No. 

32732. Would they take more interest in public 
matters if they-had more money to spend?—I doubt 
it vciy much. 

32733. In what lan^age are the records of the 
different local authorities kept?—In some muni¬ 
cipalities in Marathi and in some in both Marathi 
and Canarese. Important correspondence is car¬ 
ried on in English. 

32734. Taking the Presidency as a whole, ia the 
Sub-Divisional Officer usually the President of the 
municipalities in his sub-division?—Yes, the Sub- 
Divisional Officers are the Presidents of the 
municipalities and also of the taltJca Boards. 

32735. Are they ex-officio or are they elected?— 
In some districts they are ex-offieio. As to most of 
the districts Government have passed a resolution 
appointing the officers ex-officio Presidents of the 
lafuka Boards. 

32736. But in some cases they are elected ?—Yes. 

32737. Are they ex-officio, Presidents of munici¬ 
palities, or are they elected ? —They are ex-offieio 
in my district. Sub-Divisional Officers are ex- 
officio as a rule. 

32738. Are the Vice-Presidents on both talvka 
Boards and municipalities generally elected? — 
Yes. 

32739. Do they generally elect the mamlatdarl — 
Yes. 

32740. Yon- spoke of the Land Oess as being 
divided and two-thirds devoted to woiks and one- 
third to edueation ; for the last three years has 
there not been an addition of a tarter of the 
Land Cess, given to the District Boards?—^Yes, 
that was done. 

32741. Is that sum distributed rateably among 
the District Boards?—Yes. 

32742. Each District Board gets 26 per cent, 
extra?—That amount is distributed by the Divi¬ 
sional Commissioner to each district. It was to 
be spent by the District Board and was left 
entirely to their discretion as to how they spent it. 

32743. Do municipalities have to spend a fixed 
proportion of their income on education?—No, but 
they havo to maintain the schools. 

32744. In addition to the grant to District 
Boards docs Gktvernroent make any other grant?— 
Yes, there is a grant made to the schools. 

.32745. How is that calculated ; does the Glovem- 
ment say to the District Boards, “ If you will give 
so much we will give so much ” ?—^ far as I 
know, fixed grants are made by the Educational 
Department. 

32746. Direct for the schools?—^They are made 
to the Boards for the purposes of education. 

32747. Your Boards as a matter of fact have not 
voiy much to say as to school management?—No. 

32748. Schools under the Local Board are 
managed by the Education Department?—Yes. 
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82749. Do the Boards really have anything to 
say with regard to them 1—Nothing ; the school¬ 
masters are appointed by the deputy inspector, 
but under the recommendation of the Board, that 
is to say, if they want a master transferred the 
inBi)ector is written to. 

32750. Does the insiHJctor generally do what you 
want?—^Yes. 

32751. Do your President and Vice-President 
take much interest in education work?—It is only 
the (•fficial Presidents and Vice-Presidents who 
take airy interest. 

32T62. The deputy inspector is an officer, not of 
the Board, but of the (Jovernment?—Yes. 

32753. Would it be better if he was an offiwr of 
the Board?—They would not be able to pay him. 

32754. But supposing the Boards could pay him ? 
—It would be a good thing. 

32755. Do the Boards control the vaccinators 
now?—^The vaccinators aot under the orders of the 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioners and the Boards 
provide funds. 

32756. Are the metalled roads under the Dis¬ 
trict En^eer?—Some of them are under the 
Public Works Department-, and some of them are 
under the District Board. 

32757. Is there any line of division?—Yes, wc 
have a list of so many roads which are made over 
to the Board. 

32758. In some provinces they draw the line ac¬ 
cording to whether the roads are metalled, or not 
metalled—is that your rule here?—^No, that is not 
t^ rule; some of the big roads are made over to 
the Public Works Department, but we pay for 
them. 

32759. Do you also pay a contribution amounting 
to 12^ per cent, on the value of the works done for 
you ?—^xes. 

32760. So that the system of local self-govern¬ 
ment here is that the District Boards have the 
privilege of paying for roads, education, dispen¬ 
saries, and viacoination, and have no say in the 
management of them?—Some of the roads are 
managed by the District Board, but they are not 
properly managed. 

32761. Do you think that accounts perhaps for 
the want of interest on the part of the public 
in local self-government?—^Yes, it is entirely due 
to that, I think. 

32762. Is there any system of publishing the pro¬ 
ceedings of your Boards and municipalities?—The 
proceedings are entered in a book Wpt for that 
purpose, and can be inspected by anynody. 

32763. But they are not published in any news¬ 
paper—^you have no Gaaette?—No. 

32764. Who dismisses a mamlatdarl —The Com¬ 
missioner. 

32765. Are manilatdart generally promoted 
clerks?—^They are usually men who have passed 
the Higher Standard examination. A list is kept 
in the Commissioner’s office, and the Commissioner 
makes recommendations every half-year saying 
whether a man is fit or not. 

32766. Are the people who have passed examina¬ 
tions and become mamlatdars generally clerks?— 
Yes. 

32767. Is that a good system?—^My opinion is 
that the mamlatdars should be appointed by selec¬ 
tion. They should be men of good family 
generally and men who have done good work, and 
as a rule wo do not find that the young graduates 
make very good mamlatdars. 


82768. But still it is necessary that they sh6uld 
have some educational qualification ?—Yes, but 
the young graduates who are educated are not 
always competent mamlatdars. 

32769. As a Sub-Divisional Officer do you t«^e 
criminal appeals from your Second and Third 
Class Magistrates?—Yes, 1 have appellate powers. 

32770. Is there anything of the nature of a 
jamabandi, an annual eetUement, at which the 
Collector attends and settles the remissions, and 
so forth?—^Yes, we do have a jamabandi. The 
Collector does the jamabandi of one taluka in each 
sub-dirisioii every year, and the Sub-Divisional 
Officer deals with the remaining taluJcas. 

32771. You have spoken of the desirability of 
replacing Commissioners by the Board of Bevenue ; 
have you much experience of the work of a Com¬ 
missioner?—Yes, 1 was personal assistant to a 
Commissioner for about two years. 

32772. And you think that a collective Board 
would be better because they could confer and 
stand up more against the Goveniment?—If course 
they would have more weight and the work would 
be done more satisfactorily ; now only one man 
decides. 

32773. (,S'ir Stejfning Edgerley.) Are not your four 
municipalities very small?—Yes, except Nepani. 

32774. What is their population?—The largest 
is about 12,000. 

32775. Aro the establishments in the mamlatdars’ 
offices adequate?—^No, they require strengthening. 

32776. Are the mamlatdars very seriously over¬ 
worked?—^They have a good deal of work to do. 

32777. Are you yourself much overworked?—I 
am very heavily worked; one requires to work 
from morning till night. 

32778. Even on your proposal that no appeals 
from persons in receipt of over Bs. 260 should 
go to the Government of India, the mamlatdar 
would still have an appeal from the Commissioner 
to the Local Government?—Yes. 

32779. Who has aitthority to dismiss a 
mamlatdarl—The Commissioner. 

32780. Do the mass of the raiyats want to see 
Local Boards and municipalities and pauchayats, 
and so forth, developed, or do they prefer direct 
personal Government?—They would like to have 
the panchayat system in small villages. 

32781. You think they do not care for Local 
Boards and municipalities, but that they would 
like panchayats ?—Yes. 

32782. Do you think the establishment of pan¬ 
chayats is a feasible reform?—It might be tried 
with a few selected villages. 

32783. Would you try the scheme in a single 
village or in an area of more than one villager— 
You might try it with four or five villages in one 
talvka. 

32784. How would you make your selection?—I. 
would select the places where there are the more 
intelligent and influential people. 

32785. It was suggested that a good unit to try 
would be the collection of villages which attended 
the same market town; is there any unit of that 
sort in your part of the country?—^Yes. 

32786. Might such a collection of villages be 
made a good unit?—I could hardly say thid, but 
it is in the villages where there are respectable 
people that the s^eclion should be m-ade. 

{The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. K. J. Ao.\siie was called and examined. 


Mr. 32787. {Chairman.) You are the personal assist- 

XtJ.Agasht. ant to the Collector at Satara?—I am not at 

- present, but I was for some time. I am now a 

• Msr, 1908. Dmuly Collector in charge of a sub-division. 

The Collector should ordinarily be the Court of 
Wards if the property of the ward wholly lies in 


his district and should exercise all the powers at 
present vested in the Divisional Commissioner, 
section 3 of the Court of Wards Act. 

No general curtailment of the right of appeal is 
desirable. There should no appeal to the Com- 
mssioner under section 77 of the Watan Act 
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agAinst the decision passed in appeal by the Col¬ 
lector in respect of an order made by the Assistant 
Collector, and the power to appeal under the Land 
Revenue Code, sanction 203, obviously requires 
curtailment. Appeals in madat cases are very 
common. In order to restrict the right of appeal 
it is pi»po8ed that there should be no sppeal to 
the Collector if the dues in question do not exceed 
Rs. 25 in value. In such petty cases one appeal 
from the mamlatdar to the Assistant Collector is 
amply sufficient, and the aggrieved party has his 
remedy in a Civil Court. Also there should be no 
appeal whatever from the Collector’s decision to 
the Commissioner in ‘‘assistance cases.” 

The lizeoutive Officers and especially the Assist¬ 
ant Collectors and Collectors have no sufficient 
wportimities for personal contact with the people. 
The chief reason is the pressure of work. 

It cannot be said that, cxcmt in rare cases, no 
Executive Officers possess sufficient knonrledge of 
the vernaculars. 

An increase in the clerical staff and that of the 
superior village officers is quite necessary and is 
referable to general reduction in the ares of a 
istrict or other chains. 

Larger powers should not be granted to the dis- 
triot municipalities, District or taluka Local 
Boards. The present functions of these bodies 
cannot be suitably extended. 

I am in favour of Advisory Councils to assist 
the Divisional or District Officers. This would 
bring the district administration into closer touch 
with the people. The Collector should be at full 
liberty to select members, restriction of caste, 
education, &c., being not desirable. The Collector 
should, as he likes, consult any of the members 
on any matter. The Collector should, while on 
tour, invite the members in the surrounding 
taliikas and ask and discuss with them matters of 
public and general interest. The number of the 
members should not be limited. Ho responsibili¬ 
ties should be given to these Councils in any sub¬ 
jects. 

It is true that there is no local body correspond¬ 
ing to the District Local Board to supervise the 
actions of smaller municipalities as it does the 
ioluka Jiocal Board, and the supervision prac¬ 
tically rests with Government Officers alone; and 
these officers have got very little time at their 
disposal to do this additional work. 'It is thus 
desirable that some body should be apjminted to 
supervise ialuka headquarter municipalities, but 
thu measure should first be introduce in a few 
selected cases. 

It is not desirable and possible to give the 
village communities greater powers in the disposal 
of local affairs relating to revenue, police, &c. 

32788. How did you arrive at your position of 
Deputy Collector?—^By promotion from the rank 
of mamlatdar. 

3278Q. Who appointed you as a mamlatdar I — 
The Commissioner. 

32790. While you were a mandaidar were you 
liable only to serve in that Commissioner’s divi¬ 
sion, or were you liable to be posted all over the 
Presidency?—Only in that division. 

32791. Is that a satisfactory system?—Yes. 

32792. While you were a mamlatdar, could the 
Collector transfer you from district to district?— 
No, the Commissioner only within the division; 
the Collector could not transfer. 

32793. As Deputy Collector can yon transfer any 
of your subordinates?—^No. 

32794. Would it be a good thing that you should 
have the power to do so?—Yes. 

32796. Would there be much disposition on the 
part of the officers transferred to go to the Col¬ 
lector and say they did not wish to be transferred P 
—^Yes, I thinlc there would. 

32796. Where do you reside?—^At the head¬ 
quarters of the district. 

32797. You do not go and reside in one or other 
of the talukas under your charge?—No. 
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32798. Do the people have to come in from the 
talukaa to headquarters?—Yes, during the mon¬ 
soon. 

32799. And during other parts of the year you 
go out to them?—Yes. 

32800. Does that system work well?—Yes, so 
far as regards magisterial work, because in my 
sub-division there are four manUatdan, all of whom 
are Second Class Magistrates, so that the parties 
are required to come to me to deal with the first 
class cases. 

32801. Do the people in all the tcivkat speak the 
same language?—Yes, Marathi. 

32802. What part are you a native of?—Satara. 

32803. Do you know any of the other languages 
spoken in the Presidency?—No. 

32804. You say that you are opposed to any 
appeals being carried past the Commissioner under 
the Watan Act?—Yes. 

32805. You say that under the Land Revenue 
Code you would like to see the power of appeal 
curtailed; are there many of these appeals at pre¬ 
sent?—There were 61 appeals in xcatan cases in one 
year, of which 52 were rejected and 9 allowed— 
there are three other cases remaining to be 
decided. 

32806. Do those figures point to the undesir¬ 
ability of carrying most of these cases to appeal? 
—I think they are unnecessary. 

32807. Would you curtail the right of appeal in 

cases of officers ordered to be punished?_^No, I 

would leave that alone. 

32808. Then it is only in the land revenue and 
watan cases that you would curtail the right of 
appeal?—Yes. 

32809. Are you Chairman of each of the ialvka 
Boards?—I am President. 

32810. Of how many municipalities are yon 
President?—Three. 

32811. Do you work those yourself, or through 
Vice-Presidents?—Through Vice-Presidents; I am 
not always in a municipal town because I am 
touring in the district, and the Vice-Presidents 
carry on the biuiuess in my absence. 

32812. You are nominally the Chairman with 
the right of intervention, but practically the work 
is done by Vice-iPresidents?—Yes. 

32813. Are the Vice-Presidents in each of the 
ialuka Boards officials or non-officials?—Two are 
non-officials. 

32814. In which of those taluka Boards is the 
work best done?—I am sorry to say that no ialuka 
Board work is good. 

82816. Whothcr it is done by an official or a non- 
official?—Yes. The reason is that the non-officials 
take very little interest in it. 

32816. What is the reason that it is not well 

done where the Vice-President is an official?_^It is 

only the mamlatdar who takes an interest in it, 
but he has so much work to do that he cannot 
devote much time to Board work. 

32817. What remedy would you propose for that 
state of things?—I caunot suggest any iwmedy 
under the existing system. 

32818. Would there be any other system which 
would work better .<*—I would leave tilings to the 
mamlatdar. 

32819. Would you like to see him put in charge 
of the whole thing and made responsible?—^Yes. 

32820. How long were you, as a mamlatdar, kept 
in your district?—^b’or nearly five years. 

_ 32821. Was that too long a time or too short a 
time?—I think five years should be the maximum, 
and three years the minimum. 

32822. Is there any difficulty amongst the Dis¬ 
trict Officers hero in speaking the language?_^No. 

32823. Do they all know Marathi pretty well?_ 

Yes, sufficient for their purposes; of course they 
have no scholarly knowledge and are not able to 
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converse in the vernacular as well as native gentle¬ 
men. 

32824. You mean that they cannot talk with 
native gentlemen on general topicsP—They cannot. 

3282o. Is it very desirable that they should be 
able to do so?—Yes, but in that case officers must 
be kept in the same district for a long time. 

32826. And you think they ought to be kept five 
years in their districts?—I should think tor ten 
years. 

32827. -\re you referring now to Collectors.^— 
Yes, and Deputy Collectors. 

32828. Is there any intercourse between Deputy 
Collectors and native gentleen?—No, not in 
general—not sufficient. 

32829. Is it desirable that there should be?— 
Yes. 

32830. What is your remedy—a better knowledge 
of the language?—Yes, a better knowledge of the 
language and the formation of Advisory Councils. 

32831. Does a Collector, as a matter of fact, con¬ 
sult the leading gentlemen in his Collectorate?— 
No. 

32832. Does he not talk to the local gentry?— 
Very rarely. 

32833. Are you speaking only of the Collectorate 
in which you are now?—Yes, and generally Col¬ 
lectors have very little opportunity of mixing with 
the people; they have too much desk work to do 
and have not sufficient time. 

32834. (Sir Sicyning Edgerley^ You have a social 
club atSatara, have you not?—Yes. 

32835. Do the officers never go there?—No; it is 
not a purely social club; it is considered a political 
club. 

32836. What is the attitude of the cultivators 
towards local self-government institutions?—^They 
are indifferent. 

32837. Do they prefer an endeavour to govern in 
that way, or do they prefer personal government? 
—They prefer the present mode of government- 

32838. Are you speaking now of the masses out¬ 
side in the villages?—Yes. 

32839. Why do you think so?—Because the Dis¬ 
trict Board members take very little interest in 
Local Board affairs, and arc not friends with the 
people. 

32840. Supposing you bad efficient Boards, would 
the people prefer that form of Government?—^Yes. 

32841. W» are told sometimes that great love of 
personal rule is a native sentiment; do you con¬ 
sider that is true?—Yes, it is true. 

32842. But still you think that if you could get 
efficient members they would prefer District Boa{d 
rule?—^An efficient Board means an efficient Chair¬ 
man or President. 

32843. (3fr. Meyer.) You arc against giving 
larger powers to village communities?—Yes, be¬ 
cause in the first place it is very difficult to find 
suitable persons and straightforward men to sit 
formerly when the panchayat system was in vogue 
the patel had very large powers, but now he has 
lost them. >He used to be able to settle petty 
disputes amicably, and exercised a great deal of 
influence over the people. 

32844. And do they not care very much about 
him now?—No. 

32845. Supposing you could have a pafcl with 
larger powers and a panchayat, would they not 
take more interest?—Yes, if we could find good 
straightforward men, but it is extremely difficult 
to find them. 

32846. Are there no just men in the Deccan?— 
There may be. 

32847. Supposing you could find the men, would 
you be in favour of giving them larger powers and 
doing something towards reviving village auto¬ 
nomy?—^Yes. 

32G^. You have Conciliators and village 
munsiffs under the Dcccan .AgricuKurists’ Act; 


what are the functions?—To settle disputes 
amicably as arbitrators. 

32849. Can they dispose of any potty suits other¬ 
wise than by the agreement of the parties?—^No. 

32850. To how many districts does the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Act extend?—Four. 

32851. In the Deccan generally are your village 
officers hereditary?—Yes. 

32852. At present they cannot be removed with¬ 
out the sanction of Government; might Collectors 
be entrusted to remove an inefficient village officer? 
—Yes. 

32853. Are your municipalities small?—^Yea; 
about 10,000 population. 

32854. Are there many municipalities that you 
know of in this Presidency of under 10,000 inhabi¬ 
tants?—There are only three municipalities in my 
charge, and I know very little of municipalities 
outside. 

32856. Are you elected President of these muni¬ 
cipalities, or are you ex-^fficiol —I am ex-offieio. 

;12866. W’hat happens in the case of the budgets 
when you want to make any re-appropriation ; 
have you to go up to the Commissioner?-—No. 

32857. Suppose you find in the course of a year 
you want to re-ai>propriate something, say from 
education to sanitation, or vice versa, what would 
you do?—Wc place the subject before the general 
body and get their sanction. 

32858. Have you to get any outside sanction!— 
No. 

32859. What do you do in the case of Ijocal 
Boards?—The sanction of the District Board is 
required. 

32860. Are you a member of the District Board 
ex ufficaji —Yes. 

32661. Do they know what the District Board 
do if they want to make a re-appropriation t— 
They do not require to get the sanction of a higher 
authority in any case. 

32862. Who manages schools in your Local 
Board!—The Government Education Department 
manages the schools. 

32803. Do you give grants-iu-aid!—Yes. 

32864. Can you decide what schools you will aid 
and what grants you will make, or is it all decided 
for you by the deputy inspectors?—Yes. 

32865. Do you have any control over the vaccina- 
toi-s ?—No. 

32866. Does the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 
manage that for you?—Yes. 

32867. Have you anything to say about dis- 
IHtnsaries? — They are managed by the Civil 
Surgeon. 

32868. And the larger roads the Executive En¬ 
gineer manages for you ?—Yes. 

32866. Is that a good system ?—Yes, I think it is. 

32870. Have you many village Sanitary Boards 
in your area?—^iily one. 

32871. Who appoints the members?—The Com¬ 
missioner. 

32872. Is that necessary?—No. I do not think 
it is. 

32873. Have you in8])ectors carrying out their 
works ?—Y'es. 

32874. Who aiqpoints them?—The Commissioner. 

32875. Do you desire that the Collector should 
have that authority?—^Yes. 

32876. Might you not go a step further and ^ve 
the power to the Sub-Divisional Officer?—think 
the Head of the district should do it. 

32877. You arc in camp for seven months in the 
year. During that time have the people to follow 
you about from one camp to another?—^Yes. 
32878. Is that a good system ?—No. 

32879. .And in the monsoon time they have to 
come U> the district headquarters if they want to 
see you ; is that a good system ?—No. I would 
recommend that mamfatdars should be vested with 
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^Tst class powers, as it is only with regard to first 
class and appellate cases that the people are com¬ 
pelled to follow the Magistrate from place to place. 

32880. In revenue matters have they to come up 
to you 1—l^at cannot be helped. 

32881. Could it not be helped by your travelling 
a little less and living in your sub-division ?—^Tes, 
a ceutral town might be selected. 

33882. Would you be in favour of that?—Tes. 

32883. Have many of your mamlatdars first class 
powers nowl—None, in my sub-division. 

32884. Have they in the province generally!— 
Many of them in the province have. 

32885. A large number! — Not a very large 
number. 


33888. Do they hear appeals!—No. 

32887! Are mandatdars generally clerks who have 
been promoted!—^Yes. 

%888. Is that a good system!—^Yes. 

32880. Do you prefer that to direct nomination! 
—Yes. 

32890. The Collector, I think, cannot transfer 
.1 mamlatdar within his district; would you allow 
him to do so!—^Yes. 

32801. (Mr. Hiehens.) What does tlie staff of a 
District Local Board consist of!—'.4u accountant 
with two clerks. 

32892. Are there any road overseers!—Not on 
the District Board, but the tafytka Local Boards 
have them. 

32893. Is there any District Engineer!—No. 

32804. Is the supervision of the road work done 
by Government!—Yes. by the Public Works De¬ 
partment. 

3289.5. Would it be a good thing if District 
Boards had their own engineers and carried out 
the work connected with the bigger roads them¬ 
selves !—Yes. 

32896. In that way might people take a little 
more interest in the proc^ings!—Yes. 

32897. Are the District Boards allowed to decide 
what roads they will make out of their own money, 
or does the Government decide that for them!— 
The District Boards decide that. 

32898. Is that a matter that attracts any interest! 
—Yes. 

32899. Because it is a matter that it is really 
within their power to decide!—^Yes. 

•32900. What is the income of your District 
Board!—'About a lakh and a half. 

32901. How much of that money goes to the 
faluka Boards!—^Taking it roughly, about Rs. 3,000 
per teduka Board. 

32903. And the balance goes either to the 
Government, or is kept by ^e District Bcmrd!— 
Yes. 

32903. How many taluka Boards are there!— 
Eleven. 

32004. Is their income adequaU' to carry on the 
work!—No, it is not. 

32905. Should their income be substantially in¬ 
creased !—^Yes. 

32906. Should they have a larger contribution 
from the Government!—Yes. 

32907. Would it be practical politics to increase 
the one-anna cess!—No. 

32908. Would it be a good thing to give each 
taluka Board a definite income of its own instead 
of whatever crumbs fall from the District Board’s 
table!—Yes, I thiirk it would. 

32909. Might you give them a definite proportion 
of the cess!—Yes. 

32910. In that way might they t^ke a little more 
interest in the work!—Yes ; at present .^ards 
do not know what they are going to get. 

32911. Do the officials in the districts ever try 
to stimulate the interest of the villagers of these 
districts in their work!—No. 


32912. Do you not think they might!—Yes. jyy, 

32913. Might they explain more fully what is ■dg<uh 0 , 
being done and thereby induce the members to ' 

put their backs into the work and encourage them! " m ar., i »o». 

—Yes. - 

32914. (Mr. Vutt.) Does the sum of Rs. 3,000 
which you mentioned include education within each 
folufco!—No. 

32915. Does the whole of the money for educa¬ 
tion and dispensaries come from the District 
Board!—Yes. 

32916. What is the average size of your taluka$l 
—About 100 villages—about 500 square miles, with 
a population of i^ut 100,000. 

32917. Generally speaking, how many meetings 
do you hold of a taluka Board in the year!—Six. 

32918. What is generally done at those meetings! 

—Usually some petty works are passed and sanc¬ 
tioned. Some are given out to contract, and some 
are departmentally done. 

32919. Would it be a better plan if each taluka 
B<iard undertook the whole work of inspection of 
schools within its limits!—No. 

32930. If they aided village schools paying a 
certain monthly sum to each, and tried to induce 
the villagers themselves to maintain them, would 
the scheme have a chance of success!—I think it 
might succeed. 

32921. At present the whole curriculum of the 
village schools is fixed by the Education Depart¬ 
ment !—Yes. 

33922. Should the District Board have power to 
mtxlify the curriculum so as to make it suitable 
to the village {Mpulations !—Yes. 

32923. Are the hours of attendance and holi¬ 
days fixed by the Education Department!—Yes. 

32924. Should the District Board have more 
power in settling these matters, and would it be 
missible to get a little more sympathy and help 
from the people!—Yes. 

3292-5. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Is it a common subject 
of complaint amongst the villagers that they do 
nut get anything in return for the money which 
they pay as local cess!—Yes. 

32926. Is it a well founded complaint!—Yes. 

32927. In your charge are there many villages 
where you may say nothing has been done out of 
the local funds during the present generation!— 

Yes. 

32928. How many—one half!—There might be. 

32929. What is the reason of that!—Because the 
whole of the money is in the hands of the District 
Boards and they have the allotting of it. The 
talulca Board has very little money. 

■ 33930. Would you say that is the fault of the 
District Boards!—I cannot sav actually that it is 
the fault of the District Boards because they have 
no money. 

32931. Are not the funds at the disposal of the 
District Boards sufficient to go round!—That is it. 

32933. Are not small works such as wells and 
tanks much appreciated by the villagers!—Yes. 

82933. Have you an overseer in each taluka? — 

Yes. These small works are entrusted to him. 

33934. Would it be feasible to abolish overseers 
altogether and to give the execution of those works 
into the hands of the villagers themselves P—^In a 
few large villages, not in many. 

32935. Supposing a village well needed repair, 
for instance, why should not you say to the vil¬ 
lagers, “ Here are Rs. 150 or 200—take the money 
and repair your well ” ?—I do not think men would 
be found in a village to do that. 

32936. But surely men who build their own 
houses and make their own field wells could be 
trusted with repairing an ordinary village well!— 

No, because they have lost all their oo-operative 
power. 

32937. But they have all a common interest in a 
well?—^Yes, in some villages they may have, but 
not in all. 
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32938. Would you advocate trying the experi¬ 
ment in the beet villages P —Yes. 

32939. Is the proportion that is paid to the 
ittluka Board fixed in each district, or is it settled 
from year to yearP—It is settled from year to 
year. 

32940. The District Board gives each year what 
it can afford; would it not be much hotter to fix a 
proportion ?—Y es. 

32941. Do you think the village staff are 
efficient?—In most cases they are inefficient, be¬ 
cause they have not got education enough and their 
pay is very low. 

32942. Are they hereditary?—Yes, they are paid 
in cash. 

32943. W'hat is the average pay of a kuikami? 
—The average pay is Bs. 6 a month. 

32944. And you think that Rs. 6 is not enough 
to command an educated and efficient man?—It is 
not. 

32946. When a kvlkami dies, is his heir ap¬ 
pointed as a matter of course in his place?—No. 
If his heir is a fit man, he is appointed for a 
certain number of years. 

32946. At the end of that number of years, even 
though he may be thoroughly efficient, is be ousted 
and another man put in his place?—Yes. 

32947. Does that plan work well?—No. 

32948. As a matter of fact does the heir of a 
ktUkarni generally qualify himself?—Yes. 

32949. What is the average term of years for 
which he is appointed?—Five years. .\t the end 
of the five years be has to vacate, and the next 
man on the roster is put on. 

32960. Is not that system absolutely incom¬ 
patible with efficiency?—It is. 

82961. W'hat remedy would you suggest.”—.More 
severe tests should be imposed and some increase 
made in the salary. 

Mr. Dayakam Gidumai. 

32966. (Chairman.) You are the Sessions Judge 
at Ahraedabad.”—Yes. I entered the Service as a 
Sbarishtsdar. 1 would organise panchayats and 
make every village a real administrative unit, and 
give it a part of the local cess for its needs. As 
regards the question of investing village com¬ 
munities with power to dispose of petty criminal 
and civil cases, a beginning may well be made by 
entrusting to panchayats all such judicial work as 
can be dione by village munsifb and conciliators 
under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1879, 
and by police patcls under Die Bombay Village 
Police Act. I would also authorise the Courts to con-, 
suit panchayats (e.g., in cases under section 639, 
Civil Precedure fkide, and cases under .Act VIII. 
of 1890) and treat their opinion as evidence. I 
would also authorise the District .Judge to allow 
Sub-Judges to use panchayats as juries for the-trial 
of cases in which personal local investigation is 
desirable, e.g., in easement cases in which injunc¬ 
tions arc sought. Panchayats found efficient 
should be invested with higher powers. Their 
procedure should be as simple as possible. To 
reduce the number of appeals the District Judge 
should have power to require two or more Judges 
to sit as a Bench in particular cases, when all the 
parties concerned or the really interested majority 
desire this to be done, in order that a final decision 
may be arrived at (ef. section 10 of Act IX. of 
1887). The District Judge should also be 
authorised to invest selectea clerks of the Courts 
with the power of a Registrar under section 12 of 
-Act IX. of 1887 ana section 646, CTivil Pro¬ 
cedure Code, and with such other judicial and 
mmsi-judicial powers as may be approved by the 
High Court. Devolution of this kind will enable 
the higher officers to concentrate their attention 
upon important cases. 

32967. How many grades of District Judges arc 
there?—^There is the first grade of Rs. 2,600, the 
^nd^^ade of Bs. 2,326 and the third grade of 


32962. Would not that often have the effect of 
excluding a man altogether?—It might. 

32963. If he did not reach a certain degree of 
efficiency, would you refuse to accept him and 
appoint a deputy ?—Yes, on behalf of Government. 

32954. As to the village system generally, is it 
a good thing that tho village headman or patel 
should have actual control over the villages?—Yes, 
if ho had much influence it would be a good thing. 

32966. Has he lost that influence?—Yes. 

32966. Do Government officers, for instance, pay 
him sufficient respect?—Y'es. 

32957. Is a patel allowed to absent himself from 
his village without leave?—^No. 

32968. If he has to go to the nearest town to 
buy something for himself he cannot go without 
the leave of the mamlatdar? —Yes. 

32959. If he does is he subject to a fine?—Yes. 

32960. Does not that alone detract a great deal 
from his position?—Yes. 

32961. Would you give the panchayat any 
criminal power.”—^No. 

32962. Would you give them power to manage 
the schools?—If they are competent. 

32963. Would you approve, if a village wanted a 
school, of telling them that if they supplied the 
house and made themselves responsible for keeping 
it in repair, they should receive some assistance?— 
Yes, it might be done. 

32964. Would you give them charge of the cattle 
pound?—Tho patel already has charge of the cattle 
pound. 

32965. You would not suggest giving any other 
power beyond power as to schools and the execu¬ 
tion of small works?—I jvould not. 

(The leiiness wthdrev:.) 
was called and examined. 

32968. Who appoints these Judges?—The Gov¬ 
ernment. 

32969. You recommend that the District Judges 
should have certain powers with a view of reducing 
the number of appeals. Where does the final 
decision lie now?—In the High Court in all suits 
the amount of which exceeds Rs. 500. 

32970. With regard to appeals generally, are 
those which come up frivolous?—^Ibere are a large 
number of frivolous appeals, but unfortunately we 
have no power to indict fines; under the old 
Regulations we had that power. Under the old 
Elphinstone Regulations, if a Judge found that a 
civil appeal was frivolous or vexatious, or ground¬ 
less, he could fine the person who brought it and 
sond him into custody until the fine was paid. 

32971. When was that power taken away?— 
Under an old Regulation of 1799 and during 
Elphinstone's Governorship up to the passing of 
tho Code of 1859, wo had that power, but there¬ 
after it was taken away. 

32972. Was that peculiar to Bombay?—I think 
so; probably tho same system had been in use in 
the Bengal Presidency, as most of our Regulations 
wero copies of the Bengal Regulations. 

32973. Since the abolition of the power, has the 
number of frivolous appeals increased?—Yes, not 
only the number of appeals, but frivolous suits 
have increased; the Courts are simply inundated 
with frivolous matters, and we have no power to 
punish the men who bring them, or the people who 
commit perjury; we can only sond '^m to a 
Magistrate. 

32974. You say that you wish to organise pan¬ 
chayats and to make every village an administra¬ 
tive community; as a matter of fact, is there any 
village organisation at tho present moment?—Yes, 
there is a kind of village organisation for social 
purposes. The castes carry on Dieir social work, 
and some do it very well indeed, and then again 
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there are temples managed by them very well, and 
sometimes they manage charitable works. 

32975. When you speak of a village, do you 
mean simply one collection of houses, or a group of 
different villages? Take the case of pan- 
chayats. Is their authority exercised over several 
villages, or is it confined to one village 
simply P—^That depends upon the distribution of 
^e caste; if the caste is distributed over very 
many villages, then they have what they call a 
ravnia; and if, for examule, they think there is 
going to be a breach of their rules they will send 
for their people and get them together and tbei? 
jurisdiction in such a case would extend over many 
villages. 

32976. In your scheme of reviving some village 
autonomy, would you desire to see the small vil¬ 
lages grouped together, or to give every village 
power for the purposes of Local Oovernment?—I 
would distribute them in different classes. I 
would find out whether a particular village was 
prepared for autonomy and give it autonomy. 1 
would begin by giving them some powers, the 
lowers of a munsiff, for example, and eertain 
powers which are now being exercised by village 
■jiatcls in revenue matters. At present a person 
cannot remove a little sand or gravel without the 
permission of the paid, and in some cases he has 
to refer to the mamlatdart. I would give some 
revenue powers and civil and criminal powers as 
well, which might be exercised within the villages, 
but there should be some gradation and the scheme 
should be elastic. 

32977. Should the gradation of powers depend 
in any way upon the sise of the population?—I 
should say to a certain extent upon the public 
spirit shown. If I found in certain places the 
villages had power of co-operating and were willing 
to come forward with a little money for public 
purposes, I do not see why they should not be 
entrusted to take them up and carry them out. 

32978. Would you make your grant of power 
depend upon the voluntary undertaking by the 
people of certain public buraens, such as the pro¬ 
vision of wells, or the keeping up of the village 
roads 1—‘I would lay down no rules. I would not 
say to them, “ Unless you do this we will not give 
you that power,” because local self-government 
schemes, especially in connection with sanitation, 
have failed on that very ground. If you tax the 
people they will not take any interest in such 
matters, but if you give them a part of the taxes 
levied, they will. 

32979. How are you going to ascertain whether 
a particular village is, or is not, ripe for using 
power!—Tlte Bevenue Officers, the Commissioners 
and the Collectors should take a little interest in 
the business and they could easily organise. Wo 
have in this Presidency a Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies, and I would make it part of his 
work to organise these old panchayats and he 
should have the powers of a Collector and the 
right of communicating direct with the Commis¬ 
sioner ; then I would give power to the Commis¬ 
sioner to organise, and I do not think any law is 
needed. The whole thing can bo done depart- 
mentally under the Criminal Procedure Code and 
the Civil Courts Act as well as under an old Regu¬ 
lation under which Honorary Munsiffs can oe 
appointed. Powers could be given under the 
Criminal Procedure Code and powers could bo 
given under the Land Revenue Code, section 214, 
which gives power to the Government to frame 
rules for the purpose of carryi^ out different 
objects contains in the -Act. The powers are 
very wide, and Government could Msily frame a 
few rules authorising the Commissioner to dele¬ 
gate certain powers to these village panchayats or 
Councils or Boards. The whole thing could be 
done departmentally without the least difficulty so 
far as legislation is concerned. I think the ex¬ 
periment should be tried on as elastic lines as 
possible. I would give a share of the local cess 
to the village because they have been deprived 
of it for a very long time. I have known of cases 
where the people were not able to repair a well 
in consequence of the want of funds with the 
result that accidents have occurred. What is 


everybody’s business is nobody’s business. The .i/r. Dowarosi 
difficulty is that there are so many Acts bristling OidSmal. 

with penal provisions. Even the Land Revenue — 
Code contains some penal enactments and tk.: fi 1906. 
Police Act contains penal eimctments. - 

32980. (Hr. Hiehens.) What is to be the criterion 
as to whether a village is ripe for such powers or 
not!—I would ask the mamlatdars or other officers 
appointed to report whether there were any good 
men and public spirited men in a village who 
could be trusted, and as soon as I had found them 
I would give them definite duties to perform and 
a definite sum of money and tell them to do this, 
that, and the other for the village. 

32981. Would education, for instance, be one of 
the matters!—^Yes, if it were in my power I would 
give to every village a school, a garden, a library 
and a dispensary, in all which matters they are 
starved at present; the roads are in a bad con¬ 
dition ; the trunk roads have been made by the 
Government out of the cess, which comes to about 
30 lakhs, and the villages get very little. All 
the disposable money goes to the roads, dispen¬ 
saries, and so on, and the districts and the villages 
are utterly starved. 

32982. 'Is the population of the villages more or 
less homogeneous!—In some places the population 
is very homogeneous, but in others it is not, but 
usually there would be very little difficulty ; there 
are a large number of villages in this Presidency 
which are homogeneous. 

32983. Would it be easier to support a pan- 
chayat in a village which was homogeneous than 
in one which was not!—Certainly. 

32984. Would that be another test!—Yes 
32985. Would you have five members of that 
panchayat!—^Yes, a panch formerly consisted of 
five. 

32986. Would the paid be the Chairman!—I 
would not make him Ghairman in every case unless 
he was a good man. 

32987. Would the members be nominated or 
elected!—In some places I would have election. 

Under the old system sometimes the people would 
meet together and choose their hetman and by 
common consent would appoint him, but some¬ 
times there were factions, and even now there 
would be a great deal of difficulty, so that I would 
not fetter the hands of the Government. I wo^d 
say have nomination in some, introduce election 
in others, introduce if you like, even manhood 
suffrage, tecause formerly that was the test—even 
women used to appear before the panchayats in 
former days and make their complaints—but now¬ 
adays it is not done at all. I would make the 
whole scheme as elastic as possible, and I would 
not fetter the hands of the Government. 

32988. Where these panchayats are started would 
it be necessary to continue the foIiiAo Local 
Boards!—Yes, because the panchayats will be the 
natural feeders for such Boards. I would make 
them the base of administration. At present the 
administration is top-heavy. 

32989. Where do you propose that they would 
get their funds from—^from the talvka Board or 
the District Board!—I should think, direct from 
the District Board. 

32990. The last witness said that in his opinion 
the officials in the district in which he served took 
very little pains to promote the interests of the 
general public as regards distrirt work; would 
you endorse that!—No, 1 think it is a sweeping 
assertion. It all depends; he might be possibly 
acquainted with a few officers who do not take 
interest, but there are any number who do. 

32991. His . point was that the officers did not 
concern themselves very much to try to promote a 
feeling of interest on the part of the prople m 
District Board work, but rather did the work 
themselves!—Administration has fallen into a 
ftnd ▼6ry little time is aTwlsble to Di8tn<^ 
racers to do much because of the reports and 
statistical work which they have to do. It may 
be the fact that they have not been trting to pro¬ 
mote interest, but it all depends on the officers. 
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32992. Broadly, would you say that officci-s arc 
so busy that they hare not time to take the 
trouble to educate the people?—^Yes, every District 
Officer is overworked so far as I am aware. 

32993. (Mr. Dutt.) Hare you any other sug¬ 
gestion to make for bringing the district adminis¬ 
tration more into touch with the people?—I have 
been thinking mainly about villages because I 
believe in the politics of the poor. 

32994. Tliat is the ground work?—should say 
that it has been neglected too long and very little 
has been done for them. I have travelled in 
villages myself, and I have seen how they have 
been neglected. 

32995. Do you think if the villages were more 
looked after and improved it womd be a good 
ground-work for improving the whole local self- 
government?—Certainly, because 90 per cent, of 
the population is agricultural, and we have been 
mainly looking after the articulate classes, while 
the voiceless millions wu have neglected. 

32996. At present all the Board Schools are 
practically managed by the Education Department ? 
—Yes. 

32997. What would bi^ your opinion as to en¬ 
trusting those schools to village panchayats after 
they have beii organised, the District Board, or 
the taluka Board, simply giving a monthly stipend 
to the teacher and asking the villagers to look 
after their own institutions?—I think it would be 
a very good idea, but it cannot be carried out 
everywhere. It all deptmds on the public spirit 
shown. If they did take any interest it would 
be worth while trying the experiment in villages, 
and I would do it, because it is very necessarj- 
that they should feel some interest in their affairs. 
I would go so far as to say, unless you give them 
power even to mismanage they would take very 
tittle interest, 'but if you are going to sit on them, 
saying continually “ITiis is wrong,’’ and “That is 
wrong,’’ they will take no interest. 

32998. Generally speaking, are you in favour of 
the idea of villagers managing their own village 
schools ?—Certainly. 

32999. Which would be supported by some 
monthly aid from the tcditka Boara, or the District 
Board?—Yes, the faluha Board itself gets very 
little and is actually dependent on the bounty of 
the District Board ; and when I had fixed the 
panchayats’ representatives I would say to the 
District Board: “ Give to the village if you like 
half or a third of the cess which it contributes.” 

33000. Would you leave the supervision of the 
schools with the District Boards or would you 
hand it over to the taluka Boards ?—I should say 
they ought to be left to the District Boards, ber¬ 
ceuse these being the central authority, the ex¬ 
penditure would be smaller; if you left it to the 
taluka Board, you would find that its resources 
were not adequate. The District Board could 
easily arrange for supervision. 

33001. So that you would not trust the taluka 
-Boards?—^I would in some cases, if I found that 
the taluka Board was well managed and had funds. 

I would lay down no hard and fast rule. I would 
make the whole scheme as elastic as possible 
because the conditions vary. 

38002. Have you had any experience in Sind?— 
Yes. 

33003. Is not the system in Sind somewhat 
different from the system in the Presidency proper 
as regards the powers of Bevenue Officers?—Yes, 
it is somewhat different. 

.33004. Generally in Sind do not the Revenue 
Officers enjoy larger iiowers than they do else¬ 
where?—I believe that is so to some extent. 

33005. Would the Sind system bo conducive to 
progress in the more advanced divisions of this 
province ?—'I should say so ; I think the officers, if 
they are worth their salt, should be entrusted with 
higher powers. The Land Revenue Code which 
we have at present savs that subject to the control 
of Government or of the Commissioner, certain 
powers may be e.vcrcised by the Collector, and sjj 
on. I would make out a regular schedule classi¬ 


fying all the powers, just as in the Criminal Pro- 
c^ure Code, there is a schedule of powers. I 
would lay down a certain scale of powers which 
might be exercised by the Collector, by the Assist¬ 
ant Collector, and so on, the Government havi^ 
the right of investing any particular officer with 
certain powers, and the difficulty would bo solved. 

.3:1006. As you have seen service in both divisions 
I want to know generally whether the system you 
have seen in Sind would be conducive to the public 
good in the more advanced districts of the Bombay 
Presidency?—■! should say so. 

' 33007. Do you know that in Sind the Commis¬ 
sioner has extraordinary powers?—Yes, he has. 

.3.3008. Would you be in favour of investing the 
Commissioners of the other divisions of this pro¬ 
vince with powers under a general Act of delega¬ 
tion, like Act V. of 1868, which obtains only in 
Sind?—Yes. 

3.3009. Supposing it was thought desirable to 
extend some of the power's which the Bombay 
Government now possesses to Commissioners in 
the other divisions, would you do that by passing 
a general Act of delegation, or would you do it 
by amending Acts?—No, I think Act V. of 1868 
is a very good Act, and all that would be necessary 
would be to take out the words “ in Sind ” and 
the .A.ct would fit then, and would be qnito enough. 
I would even go further, and say that there should 
be a general Act in which the Government of India 
should take power to delegate all their powers to 
the Government of Bombay or to any Local 
Govi'rnment. 

3:1010. My question referred to the smaller- 
sphere of this province ?—That could easily be done 
by deleting two words. 

33011. Would such a general Act be popular?— 
It all depends on the meaning attached to the 
word “ popular.” So far as the voiceless millions 
are concerned they care very little, but so far as 
the articulate classes are concerned it would not 
bv' popular. 

33012. Supposing the Bombay Government under 
a general Act of delegation empowered Collectors 
and Commissioners by Gazette notification to 
impose taxes on municipalities, would that be 
popular?—It would be extremely unpopular. 

.33013. (Sir Frtditrie It has been suggested 
that in administrative appeals only one appeal 
should be allowed, but that if the appellant con¬ 
sented tf) waive his subs(!quent right to go into 
the Civil Court he should be allowed to go up to 
Government itself; what would you say to that 
sug'gestion?—I think there is a particular section 
in the Land Itevenue Code, section 86, which has 
given rise to all this trouble, but the appeals 
uiider other sections to Government or the Com¬ 
missioners are very few, so that as far as sec¬ 
tion 86 is concerned I would limit appeals to a 
single appeal absolutely, because the appellants 
have the right of going to the Civil Court at onco, 
and as a matter of fact they do go. It is all waste 
of time. 

.33014. You would not give the option of waiving 
the right?—I think they would not waive it at 
all; it would be a useless provision. 

33015. The question of tlie management of vil¬ 
lages, especially schools, is a very practical one. 
What would bo the effect on the master of giving 
the village absolute managemenf of the schom and 
control oyer him ; would ho like it ?—No, not the 
master himself; he would like to have more 
chance of promotion. But the difficulty could be 
easily soIvm because even at present tne Educa¬ 
tion Department has masters who are getting only 
Rs. 4, 6 or 8. In the villages there are a large 
number of mosque or temple schools, and the tra- 
dilioii of the country is that education shall not 
be paid for. As a matter of fact in many temples 
and mosques nothing is paid except that once a 
month in sonu. of them each boy pays two picc. 

.3.3016. But has not that tradition disappeared? 

No, I was settling the scheme of a trust the other 
day in connc'ction with a mosque, and I was told 
that they were only charging two pice a month 
for each hoy. If the village authorities could 
manage to get some men who would bo willing to 
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teach without charging anything it would be a good 
thing ; and another good thing would bo to lend 
men to tho village authorities, just as we now lend 
men to Foreign Services, and charge them a 
pension allowance. 

33017. Woifld not the position of such a man lent 
to a village under the tliumb, so to speak, of the 
village panchayal, be exceedingly unpleasant? — 
Tes, but the question is, which is the lesser evil; 
if you want to give the people a little interest in 
the matter, you must place the school under them. 

33016. As a matter of fact in many villages 
would not that system make the schoolmasters 
the servitors of the dominant faction? — I am 
afraid in some cases it would, but we should have 
to bo careful to pick out good men and true. 

33019. Do you consider the Village Sanitary 
Boards Act would be any basis for new village 
iidministration ?—No ; the Village Sanitary Boards 
Act is very unpopular, because you call upon the 
people to come with a contribution first of all, 
ancT if Uiey como with Its. 100 the Government 
gives another Rs. 100. But if they do not come 
forward with any contribution at all, then there 
is no Sanitary Board, and moreover the work is 
all done by the mamlatdais and not by the people. 


which objections are invited, and if the Chambers Danaram 
of Commerce or some of the articulate classes ' Qa^maL 

really inurcsted you do get objections, otherwise - 

you get tunie at all, because we have such a large g Mar^ 1908. 

number of people who do not know how to reM - 

and write, and the men affected hardly ever know 
there is any notification in the Gazette concerning 
them. There are three defects in the adininistraV 
tion, uuintelligibility, uncertainty, and delay. 

33032. The point is that so many Acts are at 
the moment tied up with the sanction of the 
Government of India and the sanction of the Local 
Government and what are the best means from 
lime to time of passing powers down, so that they 
should be nearer the people? For purposes of 
that sort, do you not think the land of Act I 
suggest would be desirable ?—6o far as the general 
principle is concerned I agree, and if the Govern¬ 
ment were also to revert to the old custom of 
proclaiming their intentions in the villages there 
would be no objection then; if you had safe¬ 
guards of that kind there would be very little 
objection. 

33033. Tou are a native of Hyderabad and a 
znmindar?—Yes. 

33031. And you served for years in Sind?—Yes. 


33020. Then you consider it an essential to suc¬ 
cess that whatever new departure there may be,* it 
must not be accompanied by extra taxation, to 
begin witt at any rate?—^Ebcactly. 

33021. Would you not lay almost, if not quite as 
much, stress on the freedom of the village staff, 
and leave them to themselves?—I would make the 
council free, but the staff ought to be under the 
control of the panchayat. 

33022. If a Sanitary Board is introduced into a 
village, is not one of the first steps to appoint a 
fhapramt —Yes. 

:)3023. Is that not rather disliked by the vil¬ 
lagers?—Yes, I would try hj do without it; in 
fact, what the villagers suffer from now is the 
little petty tyrannies under the Village PoUce Act, 
two sections of which have not been repealed, and 
if you look at the last statistics you will find that 
there were 8,000 convictions under that Act. The 
most surprising thing is that out of the men who 
were being tried 78 actually died before their cases 
were dealt with ; they arc dragged from one place 
to another and then only fined a few rupees. 

33024. You say then there should be no taxation, 
and would you also add that there should be no 
interference on the part of the subordinate ofiBcial 
staff of any kind, such as overseers and 
diapTossis ?—^actly. 

33028. Are those two essentials?—^Ycs. 

33026. (Sir Steyning Edgerlcy.) As regards pan- 
chayats, is your real position that we ought to use 
our best endeavours towards creating them, but 
that it is no use discussing details until we get to 
deal with particular districts?—Yes, exactly. 

33027. As to the Act V. of 1868, is it not drafted 
in very old fashioned style, and all modern Acts 
would need to be safeguarded by provisions for 
notice and notification of objections and so on?— 
Yes. 


33035. And ultimately as Judicial Commissioner? 
—Yes. 

33036. Have you ever heard what you consider 
to be any well-founded objection as to the use of 
Act V. of 18W?—No, never. 

330.37. (Afr. Meyer.) Would it surprise you to 
It-arn that among the proposals which the Bombay 
Government consider as primd facie suitable for 
consideration is delegation to the Collector of the 
power of sanctioning, modifying and imposing 
conditions as regards taxes in town municipalities? 
—Bo far as municipalities are concerned, they have 
to deal with the articulate classes, and they can 
really make their opinion felt, but the general 
question was put to me, and I was mainly con¬ 
cerning myself with the inarticulate classes. So 
far as municipalities are concerned, they know how 
to use their voices. 

33038. Do you consider it a proper delegation 
to grant to Collectors power to immse or alter 
taxation?—I would not go at once so far; I would 
be very cautious in those matters. 

33030. Then again, it is said that the Local 
Government should receive objections and consider 
them ; supposing a Local Government was rather 
anxious to delegate powers, is it not possible that 
the objections might receive scant consideration? 
—It is quite possible ; there is nothing impossible. 

33010. Would you apply tho same principle to 
the criminal law, so that every ^wor might be 
delegated at the discrotion of the (^vernmeiit sub¬ 
ject to previous notice? Would you be in favour 
of allowing Government, by uotificatioii*and calling 
for objection, to delegate the powers of superior 
Courts to Courts below them?—No, that would 
depend on qualification. 

33041. You would differentiate between criminal 
and revenue law?—^To a certain extent I would. 


33028. Subject to such safeguards, do you see any 
objection to such an Act?—No, I think the power 
should be exercised by Government after notifying 
objections, and finding out whether there arc any. 

33029. The question of the popularity of dele¬ 
gating to Commissioners and Collectors powers to 
tax municipalities would be ascertained by a noti¬ 
fication inviting objections?—^Yes. 

33030. Can you imagine any responsible Govern¬ 
ment proposing such a delegation as that?—I can¬ 
not say that it cannot be done, because when the 
Plague Act was passed there were certain powers 
delegated, and as I unfortunately have had a great 
deal to do with the criminal side of it, I know tho 

S owers delegated to Collectors were not wisely 
elegated, so that one cannot be sure. 

33031. If you had prior notification and refer¬ 
ence to the Government, do you think you would 
bo reasonably safe with an Act of that sort?—No, 
the difficulty is that there are many Acts under 


33042. Anything which affects the life and liberty 
of the subject you consider requires great care 
and should not be tho subject of delegation by 
executive order?—Yes. 

•'13043. You know something of the work done by 
village munsiffs and conciliators imder the Deccan 
Agriculturists Act. Do you agree with a witness 
who said he did not think they did much good?— 
He is mistaken. I wrote to the Government myself 
to introduce the Act in Khandesh. It was in force 
in four districts originally, and that made the fifth 
into which it was introduced, and, as far as I 
know, the Conciliators have worked very well, and 
the official reports of the Special Judge bear testi¬ 
mony U> the good work done by them. Of course 
you will find black sheep in every flock, but that 
does not condemn the system. One excellent 
result was that in a very few months the Coui-ts* 
arrears were gone, and the work diminished con¬ 
siderably, and they were able to devote their 
attention to more important cases. 
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33044. Hare those people only sot powers as 
arbitrators?—The village niunsiffs have power to 
decide suits themselves up to Be. 10. They have 
a very simple procedure; they keep a register in 
which they write a few particulars and the 
decisions and up to Bs. 10 they have power to 
decide finally, but as far as the Conciliators are 
concerned, they try to bring the parties together. 
There is a special section under which they can be 
invested with power to compel the attendance of 
defendants who are cited before them, and they 
try to act as mediators and peace-makers. If they 
succeed in.making peace there is a reference drawn 
up, or the Conciliator himself writes out the 
award, it is filed in Court, and then a decree 
follows in accordance with it. 

33M5. Can a party withdraw by saying that his 
assent was obtainoa to the arbitration under a 
misapprehension ?—Yes. The Court, after it is in 
possession of the case, inquires into all these 
things and any party has power to object to ^e 
award. Ten days are given for objections and the 
]>arties can always come in and say they never 
referred or that a man is acting ultra vires ; all 
objections can be raised. 

33046. The village inunsiff has power to deal 
with suits up to Ks. 10 ; is that only under the 
Deccan Agriculturists Act?—Yes. 

33047. Therefore it is only with reference to 
agricultural matters ?—Yes. 

33043. Supposing two men have a squabble as 
to the ownership of some wood, could the village 
inunsiff deal with that?—am not quite sure. My 
own idea is that all suits up to the sum of Bs. 10 
can be tried by him. 

33049. If he cannot at present, would you allow 
him that power?—Yes. 

33050. What are the cases under section 539 of 
the Civil Procedure Code of which you speak? 
What is Act VIII. of 1890? — It is called the 
Ouardians and Wards .\ct and section 639 is the 
section which authorizes the District Courts to deal 
with cases of public trusts, whether religious or 
charitable. 

33031. But they would have to be very petty 
cases which the panchayats could deal with?—I 
said their reports might be sent for; I would not 
give them any power. 

33052. Do you consider, generally speaking, that 
the villages in Bombay, or in those parts which 
you ere familiar with, are factions or not?—am 
sorry to say that the villages are growing factious, 
mainly on account of caste disputes ; they know 

Mr. J. Ghosal, I.C.S., 

33063. (Chairman.) Yon are Officiating Collector 
of West Khfindesh?—Yes. 

Delegation is certainly desirable in every grade 
of revenue administration. Taking the Land 
Bevenue Code and the rules for instance. Under 
section 42 the mamlatdar, who is a responsible 
taluka officer, cannot even give orders as to whether 
a particular tree which has dried up can be cut, 
or an overhanging branch of a tree, which causes 
some inconvenience to traffic, can be lopped. The 
mamlatdar must formally get the Assistant Col¬ 
lector’s sanction. Under section 43 the mamlatdar, 
who is actually on the spot and enquires inio the 
matter, cannot be trusted to fix the value of a tree 
or a branch cut down, but a lengthy correspond¬ 
ence has to be carried on and his superior’s orders 
nwived. Melon beds are quite common now-a- 
dajs. There are trained village officers every¬ 
where, at least circle inspectors, and yet the 
Assistant Collector has to fix the assessment in 
each case (section 52). For every appropriation 
of a few square feet of land to non-agricultur^ 
purposes even for a week, the Collector’s sanction 
IS necessary and (his power cannot be delegated. 
Annually in this district about 1,000 applications 
are received for such tem^porary occupation of 
small areas for kilns (section 65). Every case of 
exemption has to be formally sanctioned and noti¬ 
fied by Government. Then* is a pafe/ here with 
1,000 acres of land, a regular zamindar whose fit¬ 
ness cannot be doubted, yet because he is not a 


they can always apply to the Courts and fight it 
out, and their combative instincts are fosterro and 
aggravated by the knowledge that they are able 
to do so, and in part by pleMers. 

33053. In such villages would the panchayats be 
Very much handicapp^?—Certainly., 

33054. It has also been stated that the villagers 
in Bombay were allowed to undertake the com¬ 
munal management of grazing grounds, but that 
they had failed ; do you know anything about that ? 
—A great deal. I remember one case which I 
think is reported in the Indian Law Beports, in 
which the villagers filed a suit to establish their 
right to pasturage and fought it up to the High 
Court and failed, while another case, almost pre¬ 
cisely identical, went up to the Privy Council and 
was successful. 

330K. My question was rather directed to the 
question of management, in which it was stated 
the villagers had failed?—It does not follow be¬ 
cause they have failed in one village therefore they 
would fail ill every village. 

33056. You mention section 86 of the Land 
Bevenue Code as a section which aids appeals; 
what is the section?—(Supposing a zamindar has a 
tenant who owes him rent, he may go to the 
mamlatdar and ask him to get the amount; the 
mamlatdar then sends notice to the other party, 
hears him, takes evidence and passes a decree. 

33057. But why are there so many appeals?— 
Because the Land Bevenue Code itself says an 
appeal may lie from the decision of the maniatdar 
to the Assistant Collector, and from the Assistant 
Collector to the Collector, so that they go on 
because the Code and the Buies allow it. 

,330,58. May I take it from your experience of 
the Land Bevenue Code that it encourages appeals 
unnecessarily?—On that point, yes. 

33059. And on other points as well ?—On other 
points I do not think it has done much harm; in 
fact I believe in the Government case itself, it is 
said it is mainly under section 86, that they arise. 

,33060. Do the Government, under the Watau 
Act. keep in their own hands all dismissals of 
hereditary village officials?—Yes. 

83091. Is that necessary?—I do not think it is 
necessary in the case of kvlkamU ; the Collector 
may well be authorized to dismiss them ; at pre¬ 
sent the Commissioner has the power, but it could 
be delegated to Collectors. 

33062. And as regards the patel?—So also with 
regard to the patel. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

was called and examined. 

Brahmin or a Baniya by caste, the Collector cannot 
issue any order himself but must refer the case 
to Govi-rnment (section 73a, clause ,2). Again for 
precautionary measures immediate stops are re¬ 
quired in urgent cases. Yet the mamlatdar cannot 
give such oraers and by the time the proposal is 
sanctiomHl by the Sub-Divisional Officer probably 
it is too late to attach the crop. Then in this 
district about 800 correspondences are received all 
at one time by the Sub-Divisional Officers for 
sanctioning the auction sales of “waste” lands 
for grazing. He cannot but accept the mamlatdars' 
proposals, unless a ‘re-sale be ordered, in which 
case the season will be over. Yet under the law 
the formal sanction must be obtained. 

Next as to the Watan Act. The mamlatdar has 
to get sanction to the entry of even the eldest son’s 
name as heir. Surely he can be allowed to enter 
names when there is no dispute, and even then 
there are sure to be appeals. The number of 
references under this head is very heavy. Then 
since the Collector can remove even awal karkuns 
he ought to be able to dismiss a kulkarni. There 
is no danger of the kulkarni’s prestige suffering 
(hereby ; on the other hand the Ciillector's prestige 
suffei-s for want of this power. 

As to the Abkari Act, the Collector is unable to 
sanction the change of site for shops for opium 
or liquor. Surely the Collector is the best judge. 
The Ckillector ought also to decide whether a tem¬ 
porary shop at a fair is to be opened or not. 
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The Comiiiiasioner ought to be giren the power 
to sanction the execution of work costing between 
Be. 600 to 3,000, to sanction all temporary appoint¬ 
ments oyer three montlis, etc. But the question 
of Commissioners’ powers is really abore me. As 
to Collectors, once the budget is sanctioned they 
ought to bo made the controlling authority and 
so sanction all the re-approiiriations, etc. 

Certain discretionary funw may be placed with 
the .Collector for petty expenditure under all beads, 
t-g., for temporary appointments for special pur¬ 
poses under three months (at present the only tem- 
(Ktrary appointment the Collector can sanction 
appears to be of a “potdar") and for the same 
purposes for which the discretionary grant is 
allowed to the Commissioner. Similarly Collectors 
may be allowed to sanction special allowances, in¬ 
crease of pay to inferior servants, and all unfore¬ 
seen minor expenditure. 

In all branches of administration there ought 
to be the right of one appeal only. No good pur¬ 
pose is served by the grant of ri^t to too many 
appeals except weakening the administration. But 
as in Criminal Law the right after appeal to one 
revision only by a higher authority may be sanc¬ 
tioned on grounds of (a) question of legal inter¬ 
pretation; (b) facts discovered subsequent to the 
decision of the appeal. I am not in favour of re¬ 
quiring a preliminary certificate from the officer 
whose decision is appealed against, as this prac¬ 
tically would mean the authority which decided 
the case doubting its own decision. lEven when 
the order appealed against is a purely executive 
one no second revision need be allowed. 

In this Presidency, Executive Officers cannot be 
accused of not having sufficient opportunities for 
personal contact with the people. Their know¬ 
ledge of the vernacular is alw ^nerally adequate 
unless an officer who has spent more of his service 
in the Deccan is suddenly sent to Kanara for 
Instance. 

Every revenue office is undermanned. From the 
Collector’s to the mamlaidar’s office every karkun 
has to work from morning till night, and even then 
the work would not have been done, if the many 
so-called vmedwdrt or candidates had not been 
attached to each office, who in hope of a future 
permanent appointment through long years of 
patient waiting worked as hard as any karkun, on 
no pay. The area of charges need not be reduced, 
but the stafi ought surely to be increased. 

I have no reason to think transfers too frequent 
at present. 

I cannot suggest any extended powers to be 
granted at present to the District Local Boards 
municipalities except that, when to the mutual 
advantage, they may be allowed to spend funds 
beyond their jurisdiraon. Though village unions 
at present have ceased to exist, they ought to be 
revived on the lines of the Local Boards and called 
Village Boards. Each village, or a group of vil¬ 
lages, ought to have a Board of its own, and, say, 
a quarter of the Local Funds collected in that 
village or for the group ought to be allowed to each 
such Board for being spent on the same lines as a 
taluka Local Board. I think every village has a 
rig^t to a small share for local use of the local 
funds subscribed by it. I have known of many 
villages where not a pie has been spent out of local 
funds yet in the village itself, and the people have 
a right to grumble. Such Village Boards are the 
best means of teaching self-administration as well 
as educating the people generally. A village 
union will improve the status of the Local Boards. 

I do not think Advisory or Administrative 
Councils are necessary to assist Divisional or Dis¬ 
trict Officers. They are already in close touch with 
the people, and they have ample means and oppor¬ 
tunities of knowing the actual condition and needs 
of their charge. 

Once the village union as suggested by me is 
thoroughly established a certain amount of petty 
criminal and civil jurisdiction may be allowed to 
it. A police patel nowadays often makes a very 
^d Magistrate, so to speak, for petty cases, and a 
Board ought to be able to sit as a Bench. Sani¬ 
tate matters can also be looked after by the Board. 
As to education, this is a question of money, and 
the funds at the disposal of each Board will be so 


small that education ought as at present to be left 
to the taluka Local Board to consider. Revenue 
and police matters, too, cannot as yet be entrusted 
to these village unions. 

33064. In your printed notes you set out certain 
restrictions under which OoUectors and acting Col¬ 
lectors work; are those restrictions imposed upon 
you by the rules of the Local OovommentP—Most 
of them are rules framed by the Local Oovemment, 

33065. With regard to the appropriation of land 
for non-agricultural purposes, you have a great 
number of cases under the Land Revenue Code 
coming to youP—Yes, because a Colleotor has to 
decide them. 

33066. Is that again a restriction of the Local 
Government?—^Yes, partly, but partly under the 
Act too, 

83067. To what do you refer when yon mention 
exemptions?—Under ue Transfer Act you cannot 
part with land or sell it or lease it without sanc¬ 
tion; you have to get the special sanction of the 
Government in every case if you want to egempt a 
person from that tenure. 

33068. Do you mean that a man has to Obtain 
leave from the Government in order to sell his 
land?—^There are two kinds of tenure, and if he is 
regarded as holding land under the new tenure 
and not under the old, then he must get Govern¬ 
ment sanction. 

38069. What if he bolds it under the new 
tenure?—^When a new survey is introduced the 
whole taluka may be notified of all the land being 
held under the new tenure. 

33070. Then can a man sell his land freely?— 
Under the new tenure he cannot, under the old he 
can. 

83071. Unless apparently he has permission?— 
Exemptions may be given to special classes undw 
the Act. Government may exempt all classes, but 
in the district of Khandesh two classes only are 
exempted. The Collector can sanction a partieular 
transaction, but canot exempt a man generally. 

33072. Then you say a great deal of your time is 
taken up by sanctioning the auction sales of waste 
lands?—That is so in the Khandesh district. 

33073. Is it the case in other districts?—It 
depends on whether there is much waste; In the 
Khandesh district there is any amount of waste. 

83074. .In other districts that you have served 
in, is much time taken up in dealing witii cases 
regarding the auction sales of waste lands?—No. 

33075. Under the Watan Act you mention the 
obligation of entering the latest owner’s name; does 
that apply to one district or to several districts?— 
That is general. 

83076. Is much of your time taken up by that? 
—Yes. 

33077. How many cases do you get on an aver¬ 
age?—^The average will be about one thousand a 
year or something like that—600 to 1,000. 

33078. What is a kulkamif—Ba it the village 
accountant. 

33079. Cannot the Collector remove himf-rNo, 
because he is an hereditary officer. 

33080. Do all the people speak the tame language 
in the five districts in which you served?—Yes, 
they are all Marathi. 

33081. (Mr. Meyer.) There is a proposal of youn 
as regards making the pay in a Collector’s ofl^ce 
personal; what do you mean by tiiat?—For all 
special establishments I suggest that pay should be 
personal, just as in every other establishment in 
the Collector’s office. 

83082. But in a Collector’s office yon have par¬ 
ticular appointments, the pay being regulatad bf 
the appointments held ?—^I refer to the whole dis¬ 
trict; the pay of all the clerks in a district ia 
practically non-personal. 

33083. Was it a matter of Local Fnnd establishr 
ments?—Yes, and other establishments, e.c., process 
karkuM- 

83084. You say that the Commissioner nowhgs op)/ 
power to sanction minor works up to Rs. 600; u 
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that really the caste? I remember reading some* 
where that be has power up to Rs. 2,500; which is 
the correct statement?—I cannot say definitely. 

33085. Had you satisfied yourself when you 
wrote your statement, that your figure was correct? 
—I was of that opinion when I wrote it. 


33086. Did you consult the codes and regulations, 
or did you write from your own personal impres¬ 
sion?—I must have looked up the rule; if the 
figure is wrong, I will correct it. I thought he had 
power up to 500 only. 


33087. You make a reference to the forbidding 
of transfer of land granted under the now condi¬ 
tions; have they been largely applied in your 
district?—Yes, a great deal in Khandesh. 

33088. The cultivator you say is not allowed to 
transfer except with the sanction of the Commis¬ 
sioner or Collector; which is it?—He can get the 
Collector’s sanction. 


33102. Then as a rule your municipalities are 
not allowed to elect their own Chairmen?—Yes, 
the Chairmen of the Managing Committees, but 
not Presidents. 

33103. Might they be allowed to elect their own 
Presidents?—^Yes, in individual cases, but a hard 
and fast nile cannot be laid down. 

33104. Are they allowed to elect Vice-Presi¬ 
dents ?—Yes. 

33105. Do the Vice-Presidents as a matter of 
fact do tho bulk of the work?—I think so, because 
if they find a man more or less suitable for it 
they elect him, otherwise some Oovernment officer 
is appointed Vice-President, if no one else is keen 
on it. 

33106. Is the Vice-President of your district a 
non-official ?—Yes. 

33107. Does he do much of the work?—Yes ; the 
man before him, who has lately died, used to do a 
lot of work. 


33089. Does not the present power of exemption 
rest with the Government?—Yes, for changing a 
tenure. 

33090. Supposing a man wanted to sell his land 
to a Baniya, would ho have to get the sanction of 
Government?—^No, the Collector’s sanction wonld 
be enongh. 

33091. What do you want relaxed?—If a notifi¬ 
cation is issued in a district, and a man says: 
" I have 500 survey numbers which I cannot man¬ 
age; I want to hold these lands under tho old 
tenure, so that I shall not be bothered in each 
case,” it cannot be done by the Collector, because 
each case requires special sanction, so to speak. 

33092. If you transfer from the now to the old 
tenure, are you not defeating the object of the 
law?—It depends on whether a man is capable 
of looking after bis own interests; that is the whole 
thing. 

33093. You propose giving power to the Collector to 
take action under the Land Acquisition Act; is 
that a power which can be safely left to a Col¬ 
lector?—Yes. 

33094. Might there not be cases of people object¬ 
ing to land being taken over?—Those objections 
will bo heard by the Collector just the same as by 
anyone else. 

33095. Is he to bo the final authority? .Suppose 
the case of land belonging to a math, or some 
religious body, mieht there not be some commotion 
if the Collector took it up?—^Tho Collector would be 
the best person to judge whether it was desirable 
or not. 

33096. Then you say the Collector should have 
power to remit irrecoverable arrears; but suppose 
a case of a Collector who had not worried about 
collecting money in his district and whose arrears 
were large, would it not be a convenient way of 
making them smaller if he had power to declare 
them irrecoverable?—'Then he would not be fit to 
be a Collector. 

38097. But there is that possible danger?—You 
might find such an exceptional officer certainly. 

33098. Might it not be better in the case of 
arrears which have not been recovered that yonshould 
refer to a superior authority such as the Commis¬ 
sioner?—^But after all, these arrears oome for 
orders to tho Collector after they have been 
through the Assistant Collector and the mamlatdar. 
They have thus been through two checks before. 

33099. Are you President of any mimicipality ? 
— Yes, of Dhulia, Khandesh. 

33100. Is there any discrimination as to which 
municiMlities are presided over by the Collector 
and which by the Sub-Divisional Officer? A Sub- 
Divisional Officer told us to-day that they were 
Presidents of a variety of municipalities?—^They 
are generally Presidents only of the toluka muni¬ 
cipalities ; if there is a headquarter municipality 
and a large town, tho Collector is Chairman. 

33101. Is he Chairman by election or ex-nMciot 
—ETt^dUio. 


33108. You have heard the statements mtkde by 
previous witnesses as to the way in which the 
District Boards paid for a lot of work which they 
did not really control in the matter of larger 
roads, education, dispensaries, and vaccination; 
do you think that is a good system?—I do not 
think District Boards mind at all. They must 
have a larger staflf to do it all, and the question 
is whether they can get a stafil of their own, or 
whether it is not better to have a staff for the 
whole Presidency. 

33109. Supposing they had the money, would it 
be better if they had their own engineer to look 
after their roads for them?—^Yes, if there is suffi¬ 
cient money to pay for an expert engineer. 

33110, Might it not be a convenient form of 
assistance, possibly, for Government to give them 
a District &ard Engineer as their own servant?— 
Yes, it is a question of finance only; their own 
engineers would do tho work very well. 

33111. Under the present system might not the 
Government possibly refrain from charging a per¬ 
centage on all the works executed by the Public 
Works Engineer for them ?—That again is a ques¬ 
tion of finance. 

33112. Supposing the Government found it desir¬ 
able to give some assistance to the District Boards, 
might that not be a convenient form in which to 
do it?—Yes, and it would be very welcome. 

33113. Are you in accord with the other wit¬ 
nesses who say that these bodies do not take very 
much interest in their work?—My experience is 
that District Boards to a certain extent do, but 
liocal Boards do not. 

33114. Is not the reason for that that Local 
Boards have very little power and very little 
money?—It is a question of very little money, 
I think, because there are hardly any works going 
on in most places. 

33115. Might you not give larger power to the 
Local Boards and give them a share of the Land 
Cess?—^What would be the effect?—They would 
have more work; that is all. 

33116. It might interest them more' if they had 
something really to do?—I suppose if there are a 
large number of works to supervise and so on it 
would, but at present they do not take any interest 
because there are hardly any works to supervise. 

33117. Because the District Board has not given 
them much power?—Yes, They have taken away 
education altogether, and the only works to be 
done are practically to look after a few roads and 
wells. I do not know very well how a District 
Board could give them larger powers. 

33118. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) 'When you said 
you were ex-odvexo President of the municipali^, 
did you mean ex-offieio or did you mean nominated ? 
—^Xominated by Government 

33119. Would not the Act permit of a non-official 
Chairman if Government chose to authorise it?— 
Yes. 
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33120. You refer to contract coutingeucios, but 
are there not other contingencies 7—Yes. 

33121. Does the system of contingencies give 
very much trotd>le7—A certain amount. 

33122. Would it be simpler to have the whole 
thing under contract and do away with the other 
two Kinds 7—Yes, it would. 

33123. Then with regard to appeals you do not 
favour the suggestion that a certificate might be 
required in reference to them and you suggest that 
it would indicate that the authority which had 
decided a case doubted its own decision. Would 
it not depend on the nature T>f the certificate? 
Suppose a certificate was given by the first Ap¬ 
pellate Court simply stating that the facts were 
quite clear, but that there was a principle in¬ 
volved, or that there was not, it would not suggest 
any such doubt?—No. 

33124. In a great many cases there is no prin¬ 
ciple involved, out the question is a more question 
of fact?—^Yes. 

33125. In such cases after one appeal would not 
a certificate by the first Appellate Court stop 
further appeals ?—^Yes ; I think the smaller the 
number of appeals the better. 

33126. Are the mamlatdaTif offices very seriously 
undermanned ?—^Yes. 

33127. You think that it is really practicable to 
try to resuscitate village institutions in Khandesh ? 
—I think so, but there must be funds for tlic 
purpose. A special cess may be levied. 

33128. It would cost a good deal of money and 
details would have to be considered?—^Yes. 

33129. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Have Assistant Col¬ 
lectors to examine boundary marks in every village 
they visit?—^Yes, as many as they can. There 
are no hard and fast rules. An Assistant Col¬ 
lector has to inspect villages, and he has to check 
as many marks as he nan. 

33130. Is he employed on that work say every 
other day in the week, or can you give any idea 
as to what proportion of his time is occupied?— 
Lately his work is less in that direction, because 
every village is not done every year. 

33131. Ordinarily does an Assistant Collector 
spend a morning every other day in the week in 
the work?—He had to till lately, but he does not 
spend quite so much time now. 

33132. Could not that work be done just as well 
by a man at Bs. 200 a month?—It is a question 
of the principle of supervision. 

33133. Is not touring becoming every year more 
difficult in consequence of the difficulty in getting 
carts and various wants supplied?—^Yes, to a cer¬ 
tain extent. 

33134. During the last 10 years has it become 
more difficult to get carriage and supplies?—In 
each district the conditions are different. 

33136. Can you make any general statement on 
the point?—No 

33136. Do the demands of the various touring 
officers bear hardly on the people?—I do not see 
why they should. 

33137. If a man wants his cart for something 
else, is it not a hardship to have to send it to 
carry the District Officer’s tent and so on?—There 
are only a few carts wanted, and there are plenty 
of them in villages as a rule, unless one carries a 
very large camp. 

33138. Can a municipality close a school if it 
considers that it is in a quarter of the town where 
It is not wanted?—Yes, but they are generally 
threatened with a less subsidy in future. 

33139. And it has a certain amount of power?— 
Yes, in educational matters generally. 

33140. Does' the subsidy depend on the expen¬ 
diture of a municipality?—Yes. 

33141. And it would follow, as a matter of 
course, if a school was closed the grant for it 
would cease. Is there anv special compulsion?— 
There is no special compulsion on them to spend 
so much. 


33142. Are the clerks in a mamlatdar't office 
efficient or inefficient as a rule?—Considering 
everything, they are very efficient. 

33143. Are they fairly paid?—^No, they are 
rathor underpaid. 

33144. In every mandatdar’e office is there a 
large number of candidates without whose assist¬ 
ance the work could not be done?—Yes. 

33146. What is the number of candidates who 
would be attached to an ordinary mamlatdar’t 
office ?—^About four. 

33146. Who receive no pay at all?—No, except 
what they get from copying fees. 

33147. Otherwise are they expected to assist in 
the work of the office?—Yes. 

33148. 'What is the quality of the work of a 
kutfcarni?—It is very good really, except that they 
shirk fieldwork. 

33149. (3fr. Dutt.) Might District Boards also 
take primary education entirely into their own 
hands?—Yes, there is no harm in that. 

33160. Is it possible that they might make 
primary education a little more popular and get 
a little more public co-operation if they took it 
into their own hands?—^It is quite possible. 

33161. You have supplied a list of something 
like 14 instances in which yon think power could 
be delegated, under the Bombay Land Bevenue 
Code; is it within the power of the Bombay 
Government to modify the Code and make delega¬ 
tions if these delegations are thought necessary. 
Ooidd thev not bring in an amending Act?—Yes, 
they could do that. 

33152. And could they not themselves also 
amend the rules?—There is no sanction of any 
higher authority necessary to make these dele¬ 
gations, except in so far as all Acts passed have 
to be sanctioned by the Government of India?— 
Quite so, 

33163. You say the power to sanction expenditure 
of funds outside the local area should be vested in 
the Collector. Are not such cases very rare?— 
Th(iy are not very common. 

83154. Is it desirable, as a rule, that the funds 
of a District Board should be spent outeide that 
district?—^For District Boards it does not matteir, 
but for (alula Boards I think it is necessary, 
because they more often have common objects on 
which to spend money. 

33164. Taluka Boards within a district get their 
allotments from the District Board, so that in that 
case the District Board has complete power to 
grant to each tdlulca Board any amount it may 
think necessary, but when it comes to the rare 
question of spending the funds of one district out¬ 
side the area of that district, what is the necessity 
of transferring that power to the Collector?—I 
suggested that because I had some correspondence 
at the time on the point. 

33156. You think that the power to confer 
magisterial powers should be given to^ Commis¬ 
sioners ; would it not maintain the prestige of the 
Judicial Officer himself if ho got his powers from 
Government rather than from a Divisional Com¬ 
missioner?—I do not know how the public would 
look upon it. I do not think it matters as long 
as he has the power. 

33157. Have you ever thought of entrusting the 
management of village schools to the villagers 
themselves on the condition of their getting a 
stipend from the District Board or the taluka 
Board? — Special villages would have to bo 
selected ; I do not think it would work as a general 
rule. 

33158. (Mr. Hicheus.) Is the taJuka Board area 
the same as the administrative taluka area?—Yes. 

33159. So that there are the same number of 
taluka Boards as there are talukasl —^Yes. 

33160. Have you been President of a munici¬ 
pality ?—Yes. 

33161. What was the population of it?—About 
40,000. 
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331^. Would you call that a comparatively large 
/. Bhtttif. municipality 1—Tea. 

, ^33163. Is an assessment rate collected, or hovj^o 
* "’*•» they get their lundsi—There are taxes. 

principal tax is the house tax. It is_ accord¬ 
ing to ea«di municipality ; each municipality fi»» 
ito own rate. It has to be finally approved by 
Government; 

33164. Is there no maximum laid dosm by the 
lawl—I do not think so. 

33165. Then can you collect as much as you 
please, subject to tlie approval of Government!— 
xes, provided of course the municipality first pro¬ 
poses and approves. 

33166. What does the contract allotvance of a 
Collector include!—At present only minor things 
for contingencies such as clothing and things for 
the peons. 

88167. In some cases the Collector cannot spend 
the budget provision with regard to certain items 
without getting first of all the sanction of a 
higher authority! —Yes, but only on restricted 
heads. 

38168. And your suggestion is, that once pro¬ 
vision has been made in the budget, he should bo 
allowed to spend it at his own discretion!—Yes. 


33172. If you were moved up to Sind, woidd you 
be conversant with the language spoken there!— 
I have just boon transferred to Surat and I do 
not know the language at all. 

33173. Do you then find any difliculty in geUing 
into touch with the people of standing and position 
in Surat!— No, I do not think so. 

33174. How are you able to converse with them! 
—I have met a lot of people up to the present who 
can understand Hindustani and I speak in that 
language to them; 

33176. Have you difficulty in conversing wi& 
people except those who understand Hindustani! 
—1 generally find that most of them understand 
Marathi, but I have sometimes to get an inter¬ 
preter. 

33176. Is there any insuperable difficultjr on the 
part of officials like yourself in getting into intimate 
relationship with the people of a district!—I do 
not think so, it all depends on whether one has 
time. 

33177. It does not depend on cr^ or race!—I 
do not think so, one can always get into touch with 
them, but it all depends on whother one has time. 

33178. Are the social customs, and manners, and 
etiquette in Surat in any way different from those 
in Khandesh!—I am afraid as I have only just 
arrived there, I cannot say whether there is much 


33169. (Chairman.) Are you a native of Bombay! 
—No, I come from Bengsd. 

38170. What language do you speak!—Marathi 
here. 

83171. Did yon have to pass an examination in 
Marathi when you came to Bombay! — Yes, in 
Marathi and Hindustani. 


difference or not. 

33179. Do you expect to find any difference!— 
Yes, from what I have heard. 

33180. Will it be a matter of some little diffi¬ 
culty, for you to master them!—It will take mo 
some time I suppose. 

(The wtneu withdrew.) 


Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.8., was called and examined. 


Mr. A. M. T. 33181. (Chairman.) You have been in the Secre- 
Jaeiuim. tariat of the Bombay Government!—Yes. Boughly 
— sp^g, I was about six years in the Secretariat 
6 Mar., 1908. or on special duty out of my 20 years’ service. I 
am now Collector of Nisik. 

Subject to the maintenance of a fixed minimum 
balance, the Local Governments should be free to 
prepare ^cir budgets without reference to the 
Government of India. The budget should be 
brought before the Legislative Council before the 
beginning of the financial year, and public criticism 
would then take the place of the control now 
exercised by the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. In the case of shared heads 
of revenue the management and financial control 
should be left to Local Governments, except in 
matters where uniformity is necessary, e.g., ex¬ 
emptions from stamp duty, and the rate of income- 
tax. Even in the case of imperial receipts such 
as customs, opium (export) and salt, Uie manage¬ 
ment and financial control should be similarly left 
to Local Governments, who should hand over the 
net receipts, subject only to imperial control in 
such matters as exemptions from customs duty, 
the rate of opium pass-fee, and the rate of salt 
duty. 

I am not in favour of giving borrowing powers 
to Local Governments. It would not be convenient 
for them to compete against each other for loans, 
and some of Utem could not borrow so cheaply as 
the Government of India. 

I would give to the provincial Governments full 
powers as regards new appointments and enhance¬ 
ment of salaries, except in the case of Services 
recruited in Europe, for which the sanction of the 
Secretary of State should be obteined. The general 
conditions of service embodied in the Civil ^rvice 
Itegulations should continue to be laid down by 
the Government of India, but the sanction to 
special cases required by Articles 72, 74, 76, 79, 
^2, 423, 739 and 740 should bo given in future 
by Local Governments and not by the Government 
of India. The Accountant-General's power to 
insist upon the reference of doubtful points to the 
Government of India under Article 291, Civil 
Account Code, is one great cause of the increased 
stringency of imperial control. 


There are various matters in which restrictions 
imposed on Locftl GovernmentB by Ibw cbb be 
relaxed with advantage, but these restrictions are 
not 80 serious as those arising from financial or 
jidministrative interference. Delegation in the 
case of such legislative restrictions should bo 
specific, because in many cases the sanction or 
control of the Government of India has been sub¬ 
stituted for that of the Local Government during 
discussions in the Legislative Council, in order to 
satisfy Indian opinion by making the use of the 
power more difficult. 

The influence of the departments of the Goveni- 
ment of India tends very strongly to excessive 
rigidity and uniformity. This arises from the 
itch to interfere in details, and the remedy is that 
the burden of proof in any case of interference 
should rest upon the Government of India. 

The Imperial Secretariat considers matters tw 
much from a purely departmental standpoint, in 
BO far as it prefers the course which makes its 
own work easier without regard to the needs and 
convenience of those outside the office. This is 
ono reason for the attempt to enforce uniformity 
on Lointl Governuiouts. For instance, a few years 
ago a revised form of the rules under the Arms 
Act was circulated. It was drawn up in a way to 
suit the work of the Simla Secretariat, while it 
made it more rather than less difficult for the 
District Officer or the trader at a Presiden<^ Town 
to pick out the orders referring to his particular 
business. Similarly the new edition of the 
Imperial Gazetteer, which has thrown very h^vy 
work on the Local Governments, will be of little 
use to anyone outside the Simla Secretariat or the 
India Office, ^o Government of India is in some 
respects too much dominated by considerations of 
revenue—for instance, in the orders recently 
passed on the report of the Excise Committee. 

In departments administered by Local Govern¬ 
ments, Imperial Inspectors or Directors-General do 
more harm than good. 

In recent years the Government of India has 
been very active in pressing changes upon the Local 
Governments, but so far as this residency is con¬ 
cerned, many of these measures had either already 
been anticipated, or were not required by local 
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condiliouB. It is only by allowing proWncial 
Governments to develop their administration on 
thoir own lines that real progress is possible. One 
mat practical need of the administration is more 
frequent communication between Local Govern¬ 
ments of the results of their experience, but if 
this takes place through the Government of India 
it should not take the form of orders from the 
latter. 

It would be politically inexpedient to curtail 
in set terms the right of appeal to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, whether by the requirement of a 
certificate or otherwise. Papers or a report should 
not be called for unless a primd facie case is made 
out, and the orders of a Local Government should 
not be modified except in cases where they are 
flagrantly wrong. The principle to be appli^ 
sliould be that followed by the High Courts when 
a Session Judge refuses to accept the verdict of a 
jury. As far as my experience goes, the number 
of appeals gainst orders affecting oflScers person¬ 
ally to the Government of India is not very large, 
and I see no need to curtail the right of appeal. 

Since the reduction in reports and returns that 
was effected in 1901-02, a certain number of old 
returns have been revived and some new ones 
added, but in my experience the trouble arises 
not so much from the demands of the Government 
of India or the Secretary of State as from the 
right of interpellation in the Legislative Councils, 
and this cannot well be limited. 

In most administrative matters the Collector 
should have final authority, because he is on the 
one hand in close touch with the local conditions, 
and on the other experienced enough to be trustetl 
with wide powers. The control of Government 
should take the form of inspection and audit 
rather than, as now in many cases, of previous 
sanction. The function of the Commissioner 
should be to carry out this audit and inspection, 
both personally and with the aid of his office 
establishment. The present administrative func¬ 
tions of the Commissioner should be delegated to 
the Collector. Only the Commissioner’s present 
control over the grant for minor works in his 
division should be maintained, and he should be 
given further a contract grant for the entertain¬ 
ment of temporary establishments in his division. 
These powers cannot be delegated to Collectors, 
because the needs of districts vary so much that 
it is hard to fix annual grants for so small a unit, 
whereas it is possible to strike an average for a 
division. 

Rigidity, uniformity and departmentalism arc 
not so marked in the provincial Secretariats, as 
in the case of the Covemment of India, but they 
undoubtedly do exist. There is specially a ten¬ 
dency to listen too readily to the speci^ist Heads 
of Departments as against the District Officer. 
This IS particularly the case with Secretarial 
Officei-s who have no recent district experience. 
One remedy would be a limitation of the tenure 
of Secretariat offices such as has been adopted 
by the Government of India, but exists here only 
for Under-Secretaiyships. There is certainly at 
times a tendency to regard questions too much 
from a narrow financial standpoint, but things are 
not BO bad in this respect now as they were seven 
or eight years ago. It is larnly a question of 
the pertonnd of the Financial Department. 

Executive Officers have not sufficient opportuni¬ 
ties for personal contact with the people, though 
the Bombay Presidency is better off than most 
provinces in having a touring season of seven 
months. The burden of office work is so heavy 
that a slow worker cannot find time for interviews 
as well. On the other hand, in many districts 
it is perfectly possible for a miick worker to get 
through his office work as well as to sec a good 
deal of the people. So far as the quantity of 
work is an obstacle to intercourse, the remedy lies 
in an extension of the system of personal assist¬ 
ants. Apart from the burden of work, some 
officers are somewhat impatient of forms and 
ceremonies and do not show sufficient consideration 
for tae feeling of visitors. This is a quwtion 
partly of temperament and partly of training. 
Collectors do not always take sufficient trouble in 
the training of their junior Assistants. 


As regards knowledge of the vernaculars I think 
most men, except those few who are constitutionally 
incapable of learning languages acquire a good 
working knowledge of the umguage of the district 
in which they spend the first years of their ser¬ 
vice. But later in life.it is not so easy to learn 
a new language thoroughly. I think sufficient 
heed is not uways paid to this in arranging trans¬ 
fers of officers. I think also that the higher 
study of the vernacular could be encouraged by 
changing the books prescribed for the higher pro¬ 
ficiency and Degree of Honour Standards, which 
at present really require a considerable knowledge 
of Sanskrit as well as of the vernacular. 

Each Collector should, I think, have a personal 
assistant of Gazetted rank and some talukat require 
an extra head karkun, but no general increase of 
staff or reduction in area is required at present. 

Both Collectors and Commissioners should be 
appointed by selection. This was laid down by 
the Bombay Government many years ago, but the 
rule is seldom acted upon. Government do not 
at present really know the men well enough to 
select the best. The Members of Council might 
well go on short tours every time the seat of 
Government is changed, in order to make them¬ 
selves acquainted wiUi the officers and non-officials 
of several districts each year. 

Transfers of men in the junior grades are some¬ 
times needlessly made; but this is not so often 
the case with senior men. There is a tendency to 
leave the filling of a vacancy till the last possiUe 
moment, and enough care is not taken to make 
one man’s leave fit in with another’s return to 
duty. 

There is a tendency in the Police, Registration, 
Medical and other Departments to take tae control 
of the district staff of these departments out of 
the hands of the District Officer. The effect of 
this on the morale of the departments is very 
bad, and it should be checked by restoring the 
District Officers’ control. 

I do not think any demand for greater powers U 
ut forward by the local authorities of the Ptesi- 
ency Town. As to district municipalities and 
Lo<ml Boards I do not think it would be possible 
to transfer to them any of the services that are 
now performed by Government departments. The 
income of these bodies is inelastic, and many of 
thorn already have a hard struggle to meet tlie 
cost of their obligatory duties. If the principle 
of representation by communities were applied, 
it might be possible to allow all the members to 
be elected except those who are at present ex officio. 
The Commissioner’s sanction to certain contracts, 
might be dispensed with, and Government control 
in a few more details might be relaxed, but tlie 
Government audit of accounts and such of the 

K rovisions of Chapter XH. of the Bombay District 
funicipal Act as are based upon English pre- 
c^ent must bo retained. As regards control the 
position of District Boards is much the same as 
that of municipalities, the only additional restric¬ 
tion in the case of Uie former being the obligation 
of having certain of their works carried out by the 
Clovernment Engineer. As few Boards can word 
to keep a ^competent engineering staff of their 
own, this restriction is rather an advantage than 
otherwise. Talvka Boards are subject to the same 
law as District Boards, and the same remarks 
apply to them. 

1 am in favour of Advisory but not of Adminis¬ 
trative Councils, for districts but not for divisions. 
The Commissioner does not ne^ an Advisory 
Council, and in any case a Divisional Council 
would be drawn from loo wide an area to be really 
useful. Administrative Councils I should regard 
as a great mistake. The first condition of good 

S ovemment in India is that there should be no 
ivision of rcsixmsibility in the District Execu¬ 
tive. For District Advisory Councils I favour as 
elastic a constitution as possible, without any fixed 
numter of members, and any one whom the Col¬ 
lector summons should be entitled to attend. 
What I contemplate is the periodical meeting in 
public darbar of the notables of the district. I 
am carrying out an experiment on those lines in 
my own district at present with very satisfactory 
results. The Councils should have no formal 
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constitution and should be consulted on any sub¬ 
ject the Collector thinks fit, and should also be 
free to represent public grievances. 

Xothing is to be gained by investing District 
Local Boards with powers of control over muni¬ 
cipalities. So far as such bodies are controlled 
at all, the control should be exorcised by Govern¬ 
ment. 

There will be great difficulties in the way of 
reviving the village communities in this Presi¬ 
dency, bocause the habit of joint action has been 
lost for several generations and the villages .ire 
very commonly runt by factions. But I should 
like to see the experiment of revival tried by 
degrees in a few villages at a time. The village 
panch would have to be nominated by the Col- 
l.-ftor, and thereafter left to renew itself by co¬ 
optation. There is no room in our system for 

g ranting revenue or police powers to the panch, 
ut such matters as grazing lands, repair of tanks, 
and the care of village schools and the well might 
be entrusted to them. The punishment of offences 
against both sanitary and other laws is better 
entrusted to the police paid. But the panch 
might have the care of minors' estates which are 
not important enough for the Collector to take 
charge of. For the settlement of civil suits it 
might be possible to make use of the panch as a 
Court of Arbitration, whose decision should be 
filed in the Civil Court. But it would be neces¬ 
sary to prohibit recourse to the Civil Court until a 
certificate from the panch be produced showing 
that they had failed to settle the case. Other¬ 
wise the panch will get little aibitration work to 
do. 

33182. You have been Private Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, and as such you had a 

5 ood deal to do with the appointments and trans- 
erence of officers to the Secretariat 1—Yes, some 
vacancies occurred during my time. 

33183. What are the rules, if any, which govern 
the existing appointments to the Secretariat f—The 
only rule that is actually laid down is that Under¬ 
secretaries should not hold their appointments 
more than three years. At the end of three years 
Government may re-appoint them if it chooses to 
do so, or send them elsewhere. 

33184. What is the practice?—The practice is in 
conformity with the rule so far as Under-Secre¬ 
taries are concerned, but in some cases men have 
been allowed to retain a lion on the old appoint¬ 
ment while holding another. 

33186. Is there any rule aibout officers who are 
not Under-Secretaries returning to district work? 

33186. Was it practically the case that when a 
man got into the Secretariat he remained there 
for a considerable period?—It was generally the 
case. 

33187. Is that a good arrangement?—Ko. 

33188. Should a rule bo laid down that a man 
after a certain number of years in the Secretariat, 
no matter what his position, should return to dis¬ 
trict work?—^Yes, there should be a rule on tho 
subject, but very minute rules might mean con¬ 
fusion. Government should have the* opportunity 
of saying whether he returns or not. 

33189. Has not Government got that at present? 
—Technically it has, but a man is never removed 
really unless he proves inefficient. 

33190. Might it not be better to limit Gov»-rn- 
mont?—^I would limit only to the extent that when 
tho appointment is held for a definite iieriod Govern¬ 
ment at the end of it might decide whether to 
retain a man or return him to his district. It 
might be that if the man had to return to the 
dirtrict after a certain number of years in (he 
Secretariat inconvenience would be caused to the 
work. 

33191. Does not th<( practice which you say is 
desirable obtain at the presmit moment?—No. 
There is no limitation in the Bonibay Government 
except as regards the Undcr-.S('cr.itary. 

33192. You would not say that after a man has 
filled his three years in the Secretariat he should 


ipto facto be returned to district work?-—I would 
not make it an absolute rule, because in excep¬ 
tional cases that might be inconvenient; but as a 
general rule that should be understood. 

33193. What is the size of the Ndsik district?— 
About 8,000 square miles. 

33194. Is that too large a charge for on officer 
in the position of a Collector?—No, I do not think 
so. 

33195. How long would it take you to got round 
th(> whole district.—I shall have to be travelling 
round till the end of May. 

33196. Practically it will take you six or eight 
months to travel round your district?—What 
causes the difficulty is that one has to come into 
headquarters periodically to hear appeals and so 
on. It is therefore a case of travelling for three 
weeks or so and coming in again. 

33197. How lonp ought an officer to remain in a 
district?--It is difficult to lay down any general 
rule. I should say that the longer he remains, up 
to five years, the better. 

33198. A witness suggested a minimum of three 
years and a maximum of five; do you agree?—It 
would be a mistake to lay down too strict rules of 
that sort. It might always cause difficulties in prac¬ 
tice ; but tho principle is a sound one. 

33199. Is there any practice by which officers 
are selected for the position of Collector?—^Theo¬ 
retically there is, but practically there is not. 

33200. Is there any selection of Comissioners?— 
There again there is, theoretically, and to some 
extent practically also. 

33201. Should there be selection either in the 
case of Collectors or Commissioners?—It is very 
necessary in both cases. 

33202. Is there a period of probation for 
Civilians when first appointed to the Service after 
coming to this country?—A man’s first year when 
he immes out here is generally spent in learning 
the law and the language and passing examina¬ 
tions, and you cannot really test his efficiency as 
an officer until ho has an office of his own. 

38203. Should tho first five years of an officer’s 
service bo considered as probationary service?— 
That might be advantageous in giving Govern¬ 
ment an opportunity of getting rid of an unsuit¬ 
able man at tho end of that time. 

33201. Then after that time selection should be 
enforced?—Selection should certainly bo enforced. 

33205. Can you as Collector post or transfer any 
of your subordinates?—I can transfer all clerks. 

33206. But not post them?—I can post them in 
all the departments under me. 

33207. Can you post Assistant or Deputy Col¬ 
lectors?—I can put them in charge of a particular 
division of the district. 

33208. That is when they have once been posted 
to your Colloctorate you can give them such terri¬ 
torial charge as you think fit?—^Yes. 

33209. Can you transfer a mamlatdar from one 
talvka to another talvka? —No. 

33210. Can you transfer the mamlatdar’t sub¬ 
ordinates?—Yes. 

33211. Would it be well to have the power to 
move your Deputy Collectors?—I have the power 
of moving them from one sub-division to another, 
f have three sub-divisions, and I can place any 
Deputy Collector or .Assistant Collector who is put 
at my disposal in charge of any sub-division or 
move him from one to another. 

33212. Is that worth while?—^It is sometimes 
useful. 

33213. Tho mamtaidam are appointed by the 
Commissioner, not for the province, but for tho 
division ; is that satisfactory?—My principle would 
be to put them on a time scale of pay and leave it 
to the Collector to say whether a man should get 
the increase to which he has a claim or not. I 
would do away with the Commissioner’s oontrol 
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OTor the appointment of mandaidart. I would 
leave that to the Collector. 

33214. Can you remit revenue?—I can remit 
small amounts in certain cases, but the main 
revenue remissions have to be submitted to Gov¬ 
ernment as a rule. 

33216. Does your decision extend to remission 
in the case of the failure of crops?—I have not 
power as regards the failure of crops. I have in 
cases of losses arising from floods and fire. That 
is in particular cases. 

33216. Does the power work well on the whole? 
—Yes. 

33217. (Mr. Duff.) If delegations of Mwers are 
to ho made, do you propose to acoomplisn them by 
amending Acts?—By specific Acts. 

33218. Yon do not approve of the idea of a 
eneral Act of Delegation?—I do not regard it ns 
esirable that the Commissioner should bo an 
Administrative Officer at all so far as that can be 
obviated. I would make him purely an inspecting 
officer; and therefore the necessity for delegating 
general powers to him would hardly arise. 

33219. You think that so far as this Government 
is concerned, the appointments of Directors and 
Inspectors-General have not been of any special 
good for this province?—That is my impression. 

33220. Is there any need to restrict the existing 
rights of appeal either in personal or administra¬ 
tive matters?—^I would not restrict in set terms the 
right of appeal. 

33221. How many sub-divisions are there in your 
district?—Three. 

33222. Can yon vary those charges on your own 
authority ?—Yes. 

33223. In certain other provinces, in Bengal and 
Madras, for instance, the territorial limits of sub¬ 
divisions are fixed by Government permanently, 
and the Sub-Divisional Officer has to reside within 
his sub-division all through the year. What would 
be your opinion of that system as compared with 
the system in Bombay?—The limits of my sub¬ 
divisions are also flxM. That is to say certain 
talvkas come together, and, if I wish to transfer 
ono talvka from one sub-division to another, I 
would have to have it sanctioned by the Commis¬ 
sioner and have to go to Government, except so 
far as magisterial powers are concerned. 

33224. But in Bengal the limits of the sub¬ 
division are fixed and they cannot be altered with¬ 
out the sanction of the Government. Would you 
recommend that system for this province?—^I do 
not see any particular advantage in it. In prac¬ 
tice the limits arc fixed by us, only it is done with 
the Commissioner’s sanction. 

33225. Would you have the Sub-Divisional 
Officer reside within his sub-division?—I should 
not, because a man living by himself without any¬ 
one of his own rank to associate with is liable to 
become narrow. It is not good for him or for his 
work. These officers benefit by coming into head¬ 
quarters. 

33226. Do yon not have here Subordinate Judges, 
Deputy Collectors and Munsifs in sub-divisions?— 
There are Subordinate Judges in a certain number 
of sub-divisions. 

33227. Would a Deputy Collector feel lonely if 
he was living in his auWivision?—^He gets a larger 
society in the headquarters; and if he was by him¬ 
self in his sub-division he would be more or less 
above his associates. It would be better for him 
to see more of people who are more on a level with 
him. 

33228. Is it no inconvenience to the people to 
have to come up to the district head^arten in the 
monsoon to present a petition to the Sub-Divisional 
Officer?—^That depends upon the district communi¬ 
cations. There are some districts in which it is 
very difficult: there are others, on the other hand, 
in which it is quite easy for a man to come in. 

33229. And with r^ard to criminal cases which 
the Sub-Divisional Officer tries himself, is it any 
inoonrsnienoe for the parties to follow him about 


from place to place?—Undoubtedly in some cases. 
But if a Sub-Divisional Officer pays proper atten¬ 
tion to the subject he will suit their convenience 
as much as possible. However, people often prefer 
to have their cases tried at headquarters, because 
they get bettor legal advice there. 

33230. You are Chairman of the District Board; 
what is the income of the Board?—^Approximately 
two lakhs. We give only about from 2,000 to 
Rs. 3,000 to each talvka Board in the year. 

33231. So far as education is concerned, do yon 
hand over the money to the Education Depart¬ 
ment?—It is handed over to the district deputy 
inspector and he administers it. 

33232. Would it be an improvement if the Dis¬ 
trict Board took over the management of education 
itself?—If it is a question of the District Board 
prescribing the curriculum and providing for the 
inspection, I doubt whether any District Board 
is equal to doing that. If it is only a mafter of 
supervising the schoolmasters and transferring 
them, it might be. 

33233. If they bad their own inspectors to in¬ 
spect, they might grant aids, or withdraw aids 
according to the result of such inspections, and 
generally they might seek the co-operation of the 
villages to support the schools on certain monthly 
aids given by them. Would that make education 
more popular?—My experience is that education 
is not unpopular, but that there is not enou^ 
money to provide all the schools that the peoj^e 
ask for. 

33234. You practically pay the whole expenses 
of the village school?—^Tne villagers very often 
provide a house. 

33235. And you pay only the teacher’s salary? 
Yes, and for the equipment of the school. 

33236. You do not feel that it would be an im¬ 
provement on the whole if the District Boards 
took over the management into their own hands? 
—I doubt whether it would be feasible for tbs 
District Boards to fix the curriculum. I do not 
think it is even possible in England. 

33237. But it might be possible for the District 
Boards to introduce modifications to suit local re¬ 
quirements?—Yes, they might have a greater 
control. 

33238. Would it be an improvement if you had 
a District Engineer paid by the District Board to 
carry out all your works?—At present Hie District 
Board cannot afford to keep a District Engineer. 
About 36 years ago the District Boards had 
Engineers of their own, but the system was given 
up because it was found too expensive. 

33239. But with incomes such as you have of 
nearly two lakhs of rupees, would it be immssible 
10 employ an Engineer on Bs. 600 a month?—Wo 
have trouble to make ends meet now. 

33240. (Mr. Hicheiu.) Can you make any sug¬ 
gestion as to how the funds of District Boaras can 
be increased?—I can think of no way except by 
assistance from Government. 

•33241. You could not do it by having the cess 
increased ?—No. 

33242. You could not do it by basaar or market 
dues?—I do nut think any appreciable revenue can 
be got from that. 

33243. Why is it impossible to increase the cess? 
—^It would be impossible without further legisla¬ 
tion. The cess is imposed at present under an 
Act of the Bombay Government. 

33^. Is sufficient attention paid to the training 
of the young officers in the Indian Civil Service?— 
There is room for improvement. At present the 
men are posted to districts and attached to par¬ 
ticular Collectors. Some Collectors take more 
interest than others in training them, and in some 
cases they do not get sufficient attention. 

33246. It depends very much upon the in¬ 
dividuality of the Collector ?—Yes. I do not know 
that I could suggest any actual change of system. 
Government might perhaps pay more attention to 
the idiosynerames of the Collector than to the 
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pleasantness of the station in choosing a place to 
scud a young man to. 

33246. Is the initial training sufficiently widel 

_^There again the Collector’s taste comes in. 

There is room for a good deal more interest in 
the customs of the people, for instance. To make 
a study of those would bo a rery valuable addition 
to a young man's training. 

33247. Matters of that sort can really only be 
learned quickly through conversation and discus¬ 
sion with the Collector and other officers?—It can 
also be learned to some extent from books and 
followed up aflerwards by pt^rsonal discussion. 

33248. Are such books available ?—The “ Bombay 
District Gazetteers "—most of them—are very full 
on the subject of pojiular customs and castes. 

33249. As soon as a junior officer has passed his 
examination is he put down h) do magisterial work 
only for the next five years?—I have never root 
with such a case. With us he has always a revenue 
as well as a magisterial charge. 

33250. Would you say it was desirable, some¬ 
times, at any rate, to send junior officers to other 

rovinces in order to get some experience there?— 

do not know whether it would be worth while 
merely for that reason, because it would be very 
doubtful whether the experience so acquiretl would 
be of use to a man. It would be a matter of 
chance whether he would bo in a position where 
that experience would be of use to him. I doubt 
whether that would bo advantageous as a system. 

33261. You thitik it would not be worth the 
expenditure, jierhaps?—I do not know that it 
would be especially expensive. The thing might 
be done, although it might not prove satisfactory. 

33252. At any rate, you would not favour a 
system of transferring officers from one province 
to another in order to widen their experience?— 
The idea never occurred to me. I do not feel in 
a position to give an opinion. I can see that it 
might bo useful, and I can also see certain 
obioctions. 

33253. You would go so far as to say that con¬ 
siderable attention should be paid to the earlier 
training of junior officials, and that their training 
should be a wide one?—Yes. 

33254. You consider that Commissioners should 
be Inspecting and not Executive Officers?—Yes, 
principally. 

33255. Is that on the ground that if a man is 
carrying out work himself it is very difficult for 
him to criticise other iieople?—No. It is not so 
much for that reason as that the devolution should 
be carried as far as possible, and (he last possible 
is in the case of the Collc'ctor, except as regards 
some details. We should get public opinion to bear 
as much as possible on (he Local Government Offi¬ 
cers. People in the district can get at the 
Collector, but they cannot get at the Commissioner 
or the Government except on paper. What they 
want is personal contact. 

33250. Yon do not think that the inspection 
could be better done from headquarters by a Board 
of Revenue or by an increased number of Members 
of Council?—It is desirable that the Members of 
Council .should tour also, but of course it is 
impossible for them to tour for such a length of 
time or over such an area as the Commissioners 
can. 

33257. (Mr. Meyer.) Would not a Board of 
Revenue give you what you desire? You would 
have Collectors bigger men than they are, and 
the members of the Board controlling and dealing 
each with his own particular subject?—I have no 
personal experience of the working of a Board of 
Revenue, but my impression is that a good deal 
of the work would be done twice over—once in 
the Board’s office and again in the Secretariat. 
Another objection is that it is very important that 
the Commissiom^rs, whether they are formed into 
a Board of Revimue nr not, should not be allowed 
tc become a barrier between Government and the 
Collectors. 

33258. But would it not bo desirable to have a 
body able to stand up to Government and say that 


it seemed to be.^ing wrong?—I have known Com¬ 
missioners to have the courage of their oira 
opinions enough to do that. Personally, I should 
rely upon the careful selection of CoromissionerB 
to get over that difficulty. 

33259. Then there has been another alternative 
suggested—that of converting the Commissioner 
into a sort of Sub-Governor?-^o a limited extent, 
he is that already. 

33260. The proposal includes the control of a 
portion of the Public Works budget, the postwg 
of civilians within their divisions, the investing 
with magisterial powers, and the making Commis¬ 
sioners administrative entities of a higher charac¬ 
ter than they are now ?—I should not be in favour 
of that except to some extent in Sind, because the 
divisions are much too large for the Commissioner 
to have an actual personal knowledge of the local 
conditions of the whole division. 

33261. Is your division in Bombay larger than 
in Sind?—The area in Sind is larger, but the con¬ 
ditions are more homogeneous. 

33262. Suppose you had more Commissioners, 
how would that do?—That, of course, is a possible 
Solution, but it does not seem to be necessary. 
Devolution of powers to Collectors would be equally 
utliciont and less expensive. 

33263. In 1902-03 you submitted certain reporte 
about devolution. Were these accepted?—A fair 
number of them were accepted, and a good many 
were rejected. 

33264. One was that Government should not re¬ 
tain for itself all powers as to dismissing here¬ 
ditary village officers?—Yes ; Government rejected 
that. 

33265. And did Government reject other measures 
of a like character which would nave accomplished 
a substantial measure of devolution ?—Yes ; they 
rejected a good many of my proposals, but I 
cannot name specific items. 

33206. The Government of 1902 did not work on 
the same lines as the Government of 1908 in 
putting power as low down as can be speedily 
exercised?—I can hardly in a general way describe 
the attitude of the Government of 1902. They 
accepted a certain number of my proposals and 
they rujected others. That is all I can say. 1 am 
not (he judge of the policy they followed. 

33267. Yon say that the Local Government 
should prepare their budgets without reference to 
the Government of India, and that they should 
also exercise a control over imperial heads. 
Do you mean that the items under " imperial ex- 
lienditiiru ' should not go up to the Government 
of India?—That is what 1 have suggested. It is 
dune already on a smaller scale as regards various 
I.ocal Fund items of revenue. There are, no 
doubt, objections to it, but it is a perfectly work¬ 
able system. It is done now with the various items 
handed over to the District Boards. 

33268. Customs revenue in this province is a very 
large matter; do you mean that the Indian 
Oovernmeut should accept the Local Government’s 
estimates?—They do it at present. They have 
only got local information to go upon. 

33269. But, in general, if the Government know 
their surplus may be aiSected, is it not to their 
interest to get as accurate an examination of 
figures as they can ?—^Yes. 

33270. Would you approve of powers to grant 
pensions being given to the Heads of Departments? 
—That was one of (he proposals I made in 1902— 
(hat the power of sanctioning the pension on the 
certificate of the Accountant-General should be 
given to the man who appointed the employee. 

33271. Regarding imperial control under Article 
291 of the Civil Account Code, how is there to be 
an inde]'>endent audit otherwise of doubtful points? 
—It would be a great saving of trouble if these 
matters were referred first to the Ctevemment of 
India before they were referred to the Local 
Government. 

33272 The object of approaching the Local 
Government first is surely to give them a chance of 
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potting their own case in the erent of the 
Accountant-General challenging their action?—^The 
wording of the rule hardly suggests that to me. 
There are many cases where the reference is purely 
formal; still, it takes time and gives unnecessary 
work. And Accountants-Oeneral vary very much 
in their opinions as to the number of points it is 
necessary to refer to the Government of India. 

33273. Ton say that the Local Government is not 
so rigid as the Government of India. It was 
admitted_to us yesterday that in matters of remis¬ 
sion the liocal Government had been rather rigid ? 
—Yes, that is a matter of ancient history. 

33274. Was it not about 1900?—Yes. 

33275. Well, in those dark times the Government 
of Bombay was sometimes a bit rigid ?—Yes. 

33278. (.Sir Sffynintj Edgerley.) You say that uni¬ 
formity is necessary in the rate of the income t*x? 
—I mean as between different provinces. 

33277. But why should income tax be the same 
in Calcutta as in Bombay? What is the necessity? 
—If the tax was higher in one part of the country 
than in the other, the capital would flow to that 
part where the tax was lower. 

33278. Calcutta is not nearer Bombay tlian 
London is to Paris? Does the distance affect 
capital ?—No; but the channels of communication 
between the two run very much more freely in this 
country. 

33279. You were in the Secretariat for four or 
five years; did you ever hear any complaints as 
to the working of the Sind Delegation Act?—^No; 
so far as I know there never has been any public 
complaint. 

33280. What do you mean by saying that the 
Commissioner should bo engaged in “audit”?— 
Not in a financial sense. My idea is that the 
Commissioner should go through a number of cases 
of all classes decided by each Collector when he 
visits a district, and form an opinion as to the 
Collector’s efficiency in his work. 

33281. You think that he should supervise by 
checking tendencies rather than by interfering in 
particular cases?—Yes. 

33282. Yon are in favour of Advisory Councils 
for districts. Perhaps you mean rather that the 
Collector, whenever he likes, may call in whom he 
chooses to consult with?—^^cept when he makes 
the meetings public. 

33283. And as anybody can at a ilarhar, a man 
can get up and state a grievance?—That is so. 

33284. You say there is no room in our system 
for granting revenue and police wwers to a pan- 
chayat. Im you mean you would have to modify 
the laws?—As regards the police it is a mistake to 
distribute the duties among a great many pt^plo. 
Even regarding magisterial powers a better decision 
would be arrived at by one man than by a com¬ 
mittee. 

33285. Would the decision of one man in a 
village give as much satisfaction as the decision of 
two or three if it were final ?—It depends, of course, 
entirely on the man. 

33286. Supposing you have a good man, would 
the people be content with the ^-cision?—I think 
so. 

33287. Then you refer here to an order recently 
issued as to an experiment in delegating powers. 
Have you had time to form an opinion as to how 
it will work?—^I cannot say. I only received the 
list of powers about a fortnight ago from the Com¬ 
missioner. It is quite possible we may get useful 
guidance from it. 

33288. If you had your system of inspecting 
Commissioners while Collectors report direct to 
Government, would that not mean that Govern¬ 
ment would have to consider 23 or 24 reports 
instead of three or four? Would there not be 
some difficulty in considering so many?—If Gov¬ 
ernment thought it necessary to take the opinion 
of every Collector on every question it might cause 
difllo^^. 
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33288. There are certain questions on which you 
must consult every Collector, and throu^ him the 
people of every district?—^Yes; it is mghly im¬ 
portant that the Government should have the 
reports of every Collector in such cases. 

33290. Yon do not consider that the Commis¬ 
sioner’s summing up and balancing of the reports 
is of great assistance to the Secretariat, or that 
the al^nce of that would make the system un¬ 
workable?—! do not think it would be, because I 
would still allow Government to consult the Com¬ 
missioners as a committee. I would make them 
resident in Poona in the rains. 

33291. (Sir Frederic My.) As Private Secretary 
at one time to the Governor of Bombay vou dealt 
with the appointment and promotion of District 
Officers ?—Yes. 

33292. Did a man’s knowledge of the language 
of the district count to him for credit in any way 
in the eyes of Government?—It was taken account 
of very often in deciding questions of transfer 
when it was a matter between two men. 

33293. 1 dare, say you are aware there was a 
saying current some years ago, to the effect that if 
a man wanted to get from one province to an¬ 
other, it was better for him to sit down and study 
the language, and that then he was pretty sure to 
be transferred to a provineo where the language 
was not spoken. Was there no ground for that?— 
Not Uiat I am aware of. 

33294. Can you point to any advantage which a 
man gained in the eyes of Gk>vemment by master¬ 
ing the language of his district and becoming able 
to converse freely with the natives?—Rewards are 
given for the further study of the vernaculars. 

33295. That is in the literary sense?—I cannot 
say that I know that any weight was given to a 
knowledge of the language per te, but that comes 
out later in the officer’s ^aency. 

33296. Rut was it ever known to Government 
which of its officers were able to communicate 
freely with the people and which were not?— 
There is no distinct record. 1 know myself M 
regards several men. 

33297. As you might casually discover from your 
own experience ?—Yes; there was no record lept. 

33298. Was it a general rule when the head of 
a district went on three months' leave to put in 
his place the man on the spot, although he might 
not bo the next on the list for appointment?— 
Practice in that respect has varied, but it would be 
generally desirable, especially if the man in ques¬ 
tion had worked as the Collector’s personal usist- 
ant. I would not say that the Sub-Divisional 
Officer should nut be put in, but the personal 
assistant would be often more useful than the Sub- 
Divisional Officer. 

33299. Would you see any obi^ion to extending 
such a period to six months?—5By the time a man 
reaches Collector’s rank he either takes three 
months’ leave or longer than six months’. Taking 
six months’ combined leave is a practice chiefly of 
junior men of six years’ service or so. But if the 
senior was going away for only six months, I uO 
not see why the man on the spot should not act 
for him. 

33300. Would you see any objection when luting 
a man to a Collectorate to take from him an 
undertaking to stay in that district three years, 
bari'ing any exceptional circumstances, of course— 
illness or anything of the like?—I doubt if that 
would work satisfactorily. There are »o many 
contingencies which it is impossible to foresee. 

33301. Suppose a six months’ Collectorate falls 
vacant in February, and the next man on the list 
is intending to apply for leave in July or August, 
would you put him into that Collectorate or would 
it be fair to say to him, “ You are going on leave 
so soon, you must wait for your Collectorate until 
you come back”?—I think that might be done, 
and. if it was once laid down and well known m 
a principle, there would be no grumbling; but if 
it was only applied in one or two cases casualljT* 
as a fad of the Government of the moment, it 
would arouse discontent. 
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Ur. A. U. T, 33302. Oases will sometimes occur whore a man 
Jacktom. holds a special post requiring special experience. 
, ^He that experience, and then a higher paid 
e Mar., 1808. ap^intment falls vacant—^say, a Collectorship—to 
which he is entitled to succeed. In exceptional 
cases such as that might he bo retained in the 
special post and given a special allowance to make 
up for tho loss of his promotion ?—Yes ; in special 
cases that might be done. 

33303. Would you also lay down that no Acting 
Collector on returning from leave would have the 
right to eject another, oven although junior to 
him, both being Acting?—As far as I know that 
does not happen at present. 

33304. Supposing they were both Acting Col¬ 
lectors—^that there is one Collectorate vacant, and 
that the man coming from leave is the senior man. 
he has no right to eject the other man, although 
he may be the junior?—^I do not quite understand 
whether the junior man of tho two would be 
entitled still to a district elsewhere. 

33305. There is no vacant district elsewhere. 
One or the other must go out into the cold shade 
of an assistantship for some time?—do not think 
it is possible to lay down a general rule. 

33306. The question simpljr is whether famili¬ 
arity with the district or seniority should be con¬ 
sidered?—If, for instance, the position of the 
senior man of the two was such that he was likely 
to remain an Acting Collector for a long time, it 
would be unfair to keep him out. If it was only 
a matter of a few months the junior man could ^ 
kept on. 

33307. You would say to tho man who has just 
come from leave, “At present we cannot disturb 
this other man. You must wait ” ?—It is generally 
possible for the Government to make a fair cal¬ 
culation of the possibilities, especially in tho case 


of o^y two nien. When one man is much senior 
the other it is possible for Government to calcu- 
wte. I should not see any objection to making 
the man returned from leave wait for a few 
months. 

33M8. Are the mamlatdars’ offices well sUffed in 
^mbers and qualifications?—As a general rule 
understaffed, but they are underpaid 
and the_ present promotion rules are a great 
obstacle in the way of efficiency. 

33309. What is your opinion regarding the enter¬ 
tainment of candidates for employment attached 
to every office?—^It would certainly he a better 
system, if it was financially possible to make them 
paid probationers. 

3^10. But does not the employment of these 
candidates imply that the office is undermanned 
in the matter of numbers?—I do not say that in 
a general way. It is so in some cases. 

^11. But the great thing is that they are 
underpaid ?—^Yes, and that the promotion rules do 
not give them sufficient interest in their work. 

33312. What is your opinion of tho village staff? 
—In my experience they are not at all satisfactory, 
very largely because their tenure of office is too 
short. A man is appointed for five years and 
then he may not get nomination for another term. 
Consequently, these men have very little induce¬ 
ment to qualify themselves by passing the tests 
required of them ; also they are underpaid. 

33313. Do you consider them corrupt?—^In many 
cases they are so, as the result of tho temporary 
tenure very largely. They serve for only five 
years and make the most they can. 

33.314. That is under the provisions of the 
Watan Act?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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(Chairman.) The sphere of the Inspectors-General 
under the Government of India should be confined 
as far as local matters are concerned, to giving 
advice when asked for it by the Local Government. 
The Chief Inspector of Explosives is in a special 
position as compared with tne others and has more 
power of direct action. But his want of knowledge 
of local conditions has led to much vain corre¬ 
spondence and delay in the past. It was with 
great difficulty that the power to authorise posses¬ 
sion of blasting powder for the construction of 
irrigation wells was conceded to mamlatdars, 
though in the Deccan no well can be made without 
blasting. The regulations as to the maximum 
weight in licences for possession of fireworks are 
unworkable. Kecently in connection with a licence 
for bulk oil installation the Chief Inspector of 
Explosives recommended refusal on grounds based 
oti a complete error of fact. 

Tho demand for periodical returns has not in¬ 
creased in recent years. There has been an 
increase in the number of calls for special informa¬ 
tion chiefly on account of the various projects for 
reform that hare been under consideration. A 
return which givi‘s considerable work and is of no 
importance in this province is that of revenue free 
grants, which might well be cut out. 

Tho powers of the Collector have been extended 
ill recent years particularly with regard to the 
suspension and remission of revenue in years of 
bad harvest and I do not advocate further exten¬ 
sion except in some minor matters where delegation 
would save time and work. 

I am not in favour of restricting the right of 
appeal to Government. To do away with it would 
bii felt as a grievance as the right of appealing to 
the highest authority has always existed in this 
country. If the preliminary stages of the case in 
which an appeal is made have been properly con¬ 
ducted the extra work involved in connection with 
an appeal to Government is inconsiderable in cora- 
pwison with the advantage to be gained by main¬ 
taining t^e right. In certain classes of cases a 
saving of time might be secured cutting out 


one of the intermediate stages of appeal, e.g., by 
combining the work in the Assistant’s and the 
Collector’s office. 

Execnlivo Officers have sufficient opportunities 
for jicrsonal contact with the people. They are 
on tour for five to seven months of the year, visit¬ 
ing every portion of the district, and so far as 
tho agricultural population is concerned have many 
opportunities of meeting the people, hearing their 
views and discussing their n^s. With the town 
population it is naturally more difficult to get into 
touch as there ore not so many points of contact 
as are afforded by the relationsup which exists 
between the Executive Officers and the tenants of 
Government in tho villages. Many matters that 
•night give opportunities of meeting in towns are 
primarily in the sphere of action of the muni¬ 
cipalities. Even though an officer may be per¬ 
fectly ready and willing to see and meet the 
people, they themselves do not readily come unless 
they have some business, and it takes time for an 
officer coming newly to a district, to make much 
progress in forming acquaintances. The method 
to ^ adopted for this object must be left to each 
individual officer to devise according to circum¬ 
stances. One is to have fixed times when repre¬ 
sentatives of the various communities and parties 
could bo invited to come to make known, and 
discuss, any matters they wished in connection 
with their local affairs. 

Tho frequency with which officers are trans¬ 
ferred naturally comes in the way. No hard and 
fast method can be laid down to reduce the fre¬ 
quency of transfer but if the object were always 
kept in view and given full weight as against other 
considerations in determining appointments, an 
improvement might be effected, ft is particularly 
necessary that junior officers should be left in one 
division continuously for a period of at least five 
years in order to acquire a really good knowledge 
o^f one of the vernaculars in use in the Presidency. 
Transfers at short intervals between say Gujarat 
and Uie Deccan during the early stages of an 
officer s career are fatal to the acquisition of a good 
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working knowledge of the vernacular, and in later 
^eara ho has not the same power or opportunity of 
improving his knowledge. 

No general increase in the administrative staff or 
general reduction in the area of charges is re¬ 
quired. Too great subdivision would divert to 
administrative expenses a larger share than is 
necessary of the public funds, and would restrict 
progress in other directions. The TiOcal Boards in 
particular would bo great losers. 

With regard to municipalities the most im¬ 
portant one in the Poona District is the Poona 
city municipality. It has already very wide 
powers of control in everything affecting the citv, 
quite as much, in fact, as it can competently 
exercise, while as regards its constitution it enjoys 
great freedom. The franchise is a liberal one, 
the elected members exceed the nominated in 
number, and the muiiicipaliW has the privilege of 
electing its own President. The important restric¬ 
tions imposed by law are that the rules and bye¬ 
laws including those fixing the strength and cost 
of establishment and taxation require the approval 
and sanction of the Local Gkivominent, ana that 
no long lease of land can bo given out without 
the sanction of the Commissioner. These restric¬ 
tions should I consider be maintained. The Poona 
Suburban municipality is a special body working 
under social conditions. The other municipalities 
are small bodies with restricted incomes and except 
one or two without much energy or vitality. 
They arc still in the elementary st^e. The muni¬ 
cipal towns arc mostly making no progress in 
material wealth, and without the scope afforded by 
such a condition municipal administration is bound 
to be stagnant. It is not necessary or advisable to 
grant them wider powers. 

The District Board is not in a position to exer¬ 
cise any power of control over the smaller muni¬ 
cipalities. Any control so delegated would devolve 
on the Executive Officers of Government who 
already exercise it in virtue of their official posi¬ 
tion. The step would probably lead to Local 
Board money being diverted from its proper pur¬ 
pose to expenditure in municipal areas. This 
would not bo fair unless the small and backward 
municipalities were abolished altogether. 

The income of the Local Boaid is inexpansivc. 
It is derived mainly from the one anna cess and 
receipts from tolls and ferries, supplemented by 
regular Government grants for education and hos¬ 
pitals and occasional extra grants for special 
purposes. The receipts from the one anna cess 
on the land revenue are not likely to increase, 
while the income from tolls and ferries may bo 
said to be stationary. In recent years the financial 
position of the Boards has been improved by the 
increase in the Government grants for education, 
by the more frequent receipt of occasional grants, 
by Government having taken over for maintenance 
some of the more important roads formerly main¬ 
tained by the Boards, and lastly by the orders 
allowing collection of the one anna cess even 
though the land revenue has been suspended ; but 
the field for improvement, particularly with regard 
to education in villages and means of communi¬ 
cation, is still very wide compared to the resources 
at the disposal of the Boards, and if it Is legitimate 
to give occasional grants from general revenues in 
aid of the Boards, it would be equally so to make 
permanent allotments with the assistance of which 
a programme of improvement could be laid down 
with more confidence and method than when 
depending on occasional grants only. 

The powers of the tahdsa Boards cannot well be 
increasM without swallowing up in administrative 
expenses too largo a portion of the limited funds 
available. 

I am not in favour of the creation of Advisory 
or Administrative Councils to assist Divisional or 
District Officers. Universal experience has shown 
that executive work cannot bo carried on satis¬ 
factorily under such conditions. The Council for 
a division could not be larger than ono consisting 
of one or two representatives from each district. 
Ihey would have little common ground, while the 
Commissioner in his annual tour nas ample oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting in each district a variety of 
men from whom he can gather with more certainty 
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the information and opinions required in connec¬ 
tion with his work. In district work I do not see 
what responsibilities could possibly be given to 
such Councils, when the Local Board and muni- ( 
cipal spheres of action have been excluded. It has 
for instance been urged that in the matter of fixing 
suspensions in years of bad harvest officials should 
be guided by outside advice, and it may be sug¬ 
gested that this is just such a general matter In 
which an Advisory Council mi^t intervene, but 
no Council would take the same trouble as the 
Kuvenue Officers do by visiting the affected villages, 
seeing the crops, and questioning the cultivators, 
to get at the actual facts in order to arrive at a 
decision which is fair both to the cultivators and 
to tile general taxpayer. 

There is now little cohesion within the village 
community, and if organization for joint action 
docs not exist it is impossible to give any powers 
for the disposal of local affairs. The official re¬ 
constructions that have been attempted are but 
shadows. Sanitary Committees for example 
have been created in some of the larger villages, 
but the most of them have little vitality partly 
because of want of funds to give an interest in 
work done, but largely because the organization 
was impost from above. The School Committees 
which exist in every village that has a. school are 
also perfunctory in their duties. An attenuit was 
made to get villages as a body to take the Govern¬ 
ment grazing grounds on terms that permitted of 
communal management, but the plan has not suc¬ 
ceeded though it opened a favourable field for 
combined action. Efforts are occasionally made 
by the people to get their fellow villagers to com¬ 
bine and agree to settle civil disputes by arbitra¬ 
tion. While any steps taken in wis direction are 
to be encouraged, it would be quite wrong to 
create an organization for the purpose by official 
action or even to intervene by delegating any 
power, for Government would Men have to bear 
the responsibility of the acts done and Government 
officers would have to hear and deal with com¬ 
plaints affecting civil disputes. In police matters 
and petty criminal cases the village organizations, 
if they existed and were given powers, would come 
into conflict with the police patel who is the here¬ 
ditary head of Uio local police and has always 
had powers in petty cases. In matters connected 
with agricultural dcvel^ment combination is 
eagerly welcomed, but difficult to obtain. I may 
quote a recent case of a village with most of its 
valuable land lying in ono valley. A proposal 
criginating from the villagers themselves was made 
to form a tank at the head of the valley, not so 
much for direct irrigation as to keep up the sub-soil 
water level, and give a good supply in the irriga¬ 
tion wells. A Government advance was sanctioned 
with a promise that if the work was well done part 
at least would be converted into a free grant, but 
when the scheme actually came to be carried out 
the general body of the villagers drew back leat- 
ing only a few of the more public-spirited to 
undertake the risks and carry out the work which 
was of general benefit. 

33316. You are Collector of Poona 1—^Yes. 

33316. You have relations, as Collector, with the 
Forest, Excise, Public Works, Education and 
Police Departments?—Yes. 

33317. Have you any irrigated land in the Poona 
district?—We have two large canals. 

33313. Who is responsible for the actual dis¬ 
tribution of water from the channels to the fields? 
—The Irrigation Officers. 

33319. Have you any control over the Executive 
Engineer?—^I receive complaints if there are any, 
and ask the Executive Engineer about them, and 
if I do not agree with his view, I can refer them 
to the Commissioner. 

33320. And has the Commissioner power to de¬ 
cide?—Ho might give advice and decide that way. 

33321. Are there many such oomplaintsP—^There 
are occasionally complaints. We usually settle 
them—the Executive Engineer and myself. 

33322. Do you draw up a schedule for your pro¬ 
vincial Public Works F—I prepare a list and send 
it to the Commissioner. 

G 3 
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Mr, O. 33323. Uoeit the Commiiii>iouer decide iu what 
C^rmichad. order the works are to be executed P—Government 
and the Public Works Department decide. Tho 
6 Mar, 1008. Commissioner deals only with minor works costing 
— up to Rs. 2,000 for which he can provide out of his 
allotment. 

33324. You have no power to say to the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer, “ We have only a limited amount of 
money at our disposal. This is the work which 
should be done first"?—If we had the money I 
should do so. 

33325. Have ^'ou, as Collector, to take charge of 
the smaller irrigation works in your district?— 
There are no small irrigation works. 

33326. Are there no tanks in your district?— 
There are tanks. 

33327. Are you in charge of them?—No, tho 
Executive Engineer for Irrigation is. 

38328. Arc your relations with tho District 
Superintendent of Police satisfactory?—Yes, he is 
my subordinate. 

33329. Are you in control not only of the general 
direction of the jiolice but also of the interior 
economy?—^Xo. 

33330. For instance, if a head constable has to 
be promoted, has your sanction to be obtained?— 
No. 

33331. If a man is punished, can he appeal to 
you?—Yes. 

33332. Is there any other method of appeal by 
passing beyond you to the Deputy Insiiector- 
General?—^t^p to certain grades they fall to me. 

33333. Can a man make a double appeal.*'—Not 
against punishment. 

33334. Can he in respect of anything else?—No. 

33335. How many languages are spoken in your 
district?—Marathi entirely. 

33336. When you come out to Bombay, what 
languages have you to pass in?—The language of 
the division to which you are posted; and then 
after ten years if you are posted to another 
division, the language of that division. 

33337. If you arc transferred to a fresh division 
after ten years, are you required to have a know¬ 
ledge of the new language?—^No. 

33338. Is that satisfactory?—No. 

33339. Have you as Collector to send to your 
Commissioner a number of reports u^Hin various 
subjects?—Yes. 

33340. Has the number increased lately?—No. 

^341. Could some of those which have been iu 
existence for a considerable period be dispensed 
with ?—I do not think so. 

33342. Could such a tiling as the “ vital 
statistics report” be dispensed with. Is it 
accurately compiled?—It is accurately compiled so 
far as the figures can be got from the villages. 

33343. Do you send iu very accurate figures?— 
Yes, I think so. 

33344. Do you have to make an administrativo 
report on the various departments under your 
control?—Yes. 

33345. On the police?—No. The Superinten¬ 
dent of Police does that. I have to report on 
excise, land revenue, registration. Native States 
and Local Boards. 

33346. Could these be <-ombincd into one rejiort? 
—No. ITiey deal with different departments. 

33347. W'here do these separate reports you now 
compile go to ?—They go to the Commissioner. He 
forwards them to Government. 

33348. W’hat sort of length, speaking generally, 
would one of those reports run to?—^The longest 
is 18 pages. The Registration Rejiort is 6 or 7 
pages, and the Land Revenue Report is 18. 

33349. WTiat is the size of your district?—5,000 
square miles. 

83350. What is the land revenue for that dis¬ 
trict?—14 lak^ 


33351. Are you Chairman of several munici¬ 
palities and District Boards?—Only of the District 
Board. 

33352. Not of any municipality?—That falls 
upon the Assistant Collector. 

33353. Do you attend all the meetings of the 
District Board yourself?—Yes. 

33354. Where are they held?—In my office. 

33355. Have you a Finance Committee upon the 
District Board?—We do not work by committees 
on the District Board. 

33356. (iS'ir Frederic Lely.) Is your staff of 
Civilians large?—I have two Assistant Collectors. 

33357. Are they enough for the work that has to 
be dune?—I have also a personal assistant. Alto¬ 
gether I have four—two Assistant Collectors and 
two Deputy Collectors. I consider that sufficient. 

33358. Has the Assistant Collector in charge of 
a sub-division to perform many duties which in 
these days could be transferred to someone else, 
such as the mamlaidar ?—I do not think so. 

33359. Has the Sub-Divisional Officer to spend 
much time in examining boundary marks?—The 
orders arc that you take up one-fifth of the talvka 
every year, and the boundary marks are prepared 
by the circle insiiectors and the mamlatdai and 
the Sub-Divisional Officer goes round and inspects. 
He has to svo that the work is done. 

33360. Hus the Sub-Divisional Officer to spend 
two or three mornings a week on that work?—Not 
so many. 1 do not suppose it is more than seven 
or eight mornings in the touring season. 

33361. You have cases where the local petty 
officials nro stipendiary and where they arc here¬ 
ditary ; if you compare the two, which is the 
better?—The stipendiary are much the better. 
The hereditary men are indifferent to their work 
as n class. 

33362. Arc they honest?—No, but it is difficult 
to say they are not honest. There are a good 
many cases, however, of dishonesty occurring. 

33363. Are tliey sufficiently paid?—Not ns a 
rule, but sufficiently for the work they do, taking 
the men as they are. It is not a g^d arrange¬ 
ment. 

33364. Has the fact that they hold their position 
by hereditary right much or anything to do with 
the inferior character of their work?—Yes, be¬ 
cause they have got no incentive to prepare them¬ 
selves for their work. 

33365. Generally, would you go so far as to say 
that the village accountant are the weakest part 
of the administration in your district?—Yes, I 
should think so. 

33306. Have you any su gge stions to make about 
that?—It is a very difficult question. You would 
have to com 2 )ensate them in some way if you 
changed the succession rule. You might make a 
number of peo])lc discontented because they were 
not chosen, and these might make it a political 
matter. Then tho ultimate people from whom the 
staff would qome would be the same. You would 
have to toko the same people, but you would have 
to force them to prepare themselves. 

33367. You are not prepared to make any sug¬ 
gestions about commuting. lYould that be very 
expensive?—I think it would. 

33368. (Mr. Dull.) You tell us that the irriga¬ 
tion tanks and canals are in charge of the Irriga¬ 
tion Engineers?—Yes. We collect for them on 
their lists for collectiou. 

33369. Are these water-rates consolidated with 
the land revenue? —No. Thoydeiiend upon tho water- 
supply. Where the supply is largest leases of the 
water-supply are given by area blocks; otherwise 
they are not consolidated. 

33370. But in portions of Gujarat, where irriga¬ 
tion is more prevalent, is not the water-rate con¬ 
solidated with the land revcnue?s-In the Poona 
District, where they have the water channels taken 
simply from nullahs, it is consolidated with the 
land revenue and realised with the land revenue. 
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3S871. So farasthedistributionof irrigation water 
is concerned, should theTrrigation Engineer be under 
your orders?—I could not undertake the work. It 
must be under the Executive Engineer's control. 

33372. But should he be under your orders iu the 
matter?—^No, I do not think so. Tlie work would 
be too great to Be looked after properly. 

33373. Do not people complain of great hard¬ 
ship because they do not get immediate redress 
from the Irrigation Engineer when water is 
wanted?—I think they are quite able to look after 
themselves—that is, those who go in for irrigation. 

33374. So that it would be no improvement if 
the Irrigation Engineer was placed under your 
orders?—I do not think so. I hear the people's 
complaints as it is as quickly as if he was under 
me, and I refer to him and see what the matter is. 

33375. Arc mamlatdars as a rule directly 
appointed to that post, or do they work their way 
up?—They work their way up. I do not know of 
any case where one has been appointed direct. 

33376. We have had evidence in other piovinccs 
that people who work their way up from subordi¬ 
nate offices acquire habits of dishonesty which 
they do not get rid of, and therefore officers of the 
rank of mamlahlars should be appointed direct to 
that post according to their education and other 
qualifications?—The present system is quitu jis 
likely to secure honest men, except that our pro¬ 
motion rules might be improved. 

33377. Do they generally begin as clerks at 
Rs. 20 or Rs. 30?—.They begin at even less. Our 
lowest pay is Rs. 12. 

33378. Is there a great deal of corruption among 
men of that class?—I should not like to say. 

33379. Would not men on that small pay be open 
to a great deal of temptation?—Yes. 

33380. Therefore, if people do form habits of 
dishonesty, in that stage, and they pass through 
the Service to the position of mamlutdar, bow can 
ou discriminate which are good and which are 
ad men?—^Their records prove it. 

33381. Would you appoint Deputy Collectors 
from the rank of mamhiidars or other subordiuatc 
officers?—From mamluidars. 

33382. In that case the man of Rs. 12 has the 
chance of rising to be a Deputy Collector?—Yes. 

33383. Y’ou see no objection?—No, but I should 
like to see him have Rs. 20 to begin with. 

33384. You are Chairman of the District Board? 
—^Yes. 

33385. What is its approximate income?—It is 
about 2 lakhs, including grants from Covernment. 

33386. Out of that what do you give to the Edu¬ 
cation Department for looking after the schools?— 
About Be. 80,000. 

33387. Your most important roads are made by 
the Public Works Department and yon make over 
the necessary money to that department?—Y'es. • 
33388. Does the Public Works Department charge 
you a percentage for their services iu constructing 
those roads?—Yes. 

33388. So that it is only a small proportion of 
the 2 lakhs which yon yourselves spend directly? 
—^Yes. 

33390. Is that exactly in accordance with the 
objects of the Local &lf-<3overnment Act?—^We 
put out our money in order to get as efficient work 
as possible. 

33391. But you could inspect the village schools 
yourselves and also appoint a District Engineer to 
construct and to look after your own roads?—^We 


could not undertake the management of education. 
Wc could never get the staff of teachers we should 
require 

33392. But it is dono in some other provinces ?— 

I am not aware of tliat. 

33393. (Mr. HicAcii.i.) You have served in Upper 
Burma ; do you find it is an advanUme to you to 
have had exporieiico of the work of other pro¬ 
vinces?—Yes. 

33394. Would it be a sound thing if the prin¬ 
ciple of transferring officers for a short time during 
their earlier years to other provinces was ex- 
Umded?—I do not think so, when you have a 
difference in language. 

33395. Is that an insuperable objection?—Yes. 

33396. Or rather the disadvantages would more 
than outweigh the disadvantages of the wider ex¬ 
perience?—I think they do. 

33397. Do you think it takes five years to learn 
a language?—To learn it well—yes. 

33398. After what length of service, roughly, 
does an officer become a Collector?—Usually lunger 
than ten years. 

33300. Possibly between his live and ten years 
might he put in a year elsewhere to gain wider 
experience?—That would be the best time to take 
him fur ti-aining. 

33400. Would that widen his outlook and be of 
advantage to his district later when he begins as 
a Collector?—^Yes. It probably would give him 
more ideas. 

33401. (Mr. Meyer.) You say that the District 
Boards are not competent to undertake the manage¬ 
ment of schools ; at the same time they have to pay 
for them. Would it be more honest for Govern¬ 
ment to take over the expenditure and the manage¬ 
ment of the schools?—^I mean by “not being com¬ 
petent’’ that they cannot provide the teaching 
staff, because you would not have a sufficiently 
large establishment to draw proper men, consider¬ 
ing the chances of promotion. 

33402. Really, it is only a matter of ways and 
means ?—^Yes. 

33403. In the same way as to roads. Supposing 
you had the money to employ a District Board 
Engineer would you desire to have one?—I think 
the present arrangement is quite sufficient. 

33404. Are you consulted before a police sub¬ 
inspector is promoted ?—^No. 

33405. Or about an inspector?—No. 

33406. You proixise larger powers to the Collec¬ 
tor with regard to fret! grants of land for religious, 
charitable and educational purposes. You are 
aware that the policy of the Government of India 
is generally one of religious neutrality. Might it 
not be injudicious to give Collectors powers for 
those purposes?—-I was thinking of sites for 
village needs, such as dhurtiualae, schools, temples, 
and mosques. 

.33407. Take the case of giving a site for a Jesuit 
mission?—I was not thinking of that kind of case. 

33408. (Sir Steyniwj ISdijerley.) Do you consider 
that the Poona municipality manages its affairs 
with fair efficiency ?—I might let it go at that. 

31409. Do you consider it would be possible to 
have the District Board under a non-official Presi¬ 
dent?—^Nu, I do nut think so because that would 
necessitate an increased establishment, and remove 
from the direction of affairs the persons who have 
the best means of knowing the needs of tho 
district. 

(2’Ai' xoitness withdrew.) 


Mr. e. 
CarmUhati 

S Mar., 1908. 


Surgeon-General J. P. Gueany, M.D., I.M.8., was called and examined. 


33410. You aie Surgeon-General with the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay?—les. I have been so since 
May, 1905. I have always wrved in Bombay. 

Tho Surgeon-General’s duties are primarily to 
see to the proper working of civil hospitals, 
lunatic asylums and dispensaries aidwl by Govern¬ 
ment, and to bring their needs, whether iu respect 


of staff equipment, &c., to the notice of Govern- Surgeen- 

ment. He is also the Head of the Sanitary and O’eiural 

Vaccination Departments, which are under the J. P. Oreaay. 

direct supervision of the Sanitary Commissioner, as 

well as of the Bombay Bacteriological I.aboratory * M ar., 1 908. 

and the Chemical Analyser’s Department, the ap- 

IK)int meats to which are made by the Government 
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of India on the reuommendation of the Sanitary 
Otmtral Oommiasioner with that Government and the 
/. P. dmamf. Director-General, Indian Medical Service, respec- 
— tively. The Surgeon-General is also the Presi- 
6 1908. dent of the Sanitary Board of the Presidency. 

— Bequisitions for officers of tlie Indian Medical Ser¬ 
vice and questions touching their apiMintments, 
transfers, leave, &c., are submitted to wvernment 
by the Surgeon-General, as also questions affect¬ 
ing Civil Assistant Surgeons appointed Civil Sur- 

S eons. The disposal of leave applications from 

(ilitary Assistant Surgeons in civil employ, their 
appointments and transfers, is loft entirely in the 
hands of the Surgeon-General The Surgeon- 
General tours during the cold weather and gener¬ 
ally inspects all civil hospitals, lunatic asylums, 
and medical arrangements in jails. 

Under the Surg^n-Gencral’s control, hospitals 
are managed by officers of the Indian Medical Ser¬ 
vice, and in a few cases by senior Civil Assistant 
Surgeons, while dispensaries are in the charge of 
Assistant Surgeons or Hospital Assistants accord¬ 
ing to their importance. Civil Surgeons inspect 
the dispensaries in their respective districts once a 
year, and perform a certain portion of the medical 
administration of the dispensaries in their dis¬ 
tricts. The Hospital Assistants’ branch of the 
Civil Medical Department and the students in the 
Medical Schools are subject in all respects to tho 
orders of the Surgeon-General. 

The budget estimates of civil hospitals, tho 
Chemical Analyser's Department, the Grant 
Medical College, and the Medical Schools are for¬ 
warded throu^ the Surgeon-General, but the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner and the Director of the Bac¬ 
teriological Laboratory submit their budgets direct 
to Government. In case the budget allotments 
made by Government are found to to insufficient, 
or if no such allotment at all exists in respect of 
any item which could not be anticipated at the 
time of preparing the budget, applications for the 
excess or special grants required must go through 
the Surgeon-General. Applications for Govern¬ 
ment grants to dispensaries are dealt with (on the 
recommendation of the Collector and the Revenue 
Commissioner) by the Surgeon-General if the 
amount required does not exc^ Rs. 500 per annum 
in each case, and one-half at least of tho total cost 
of maintenance is provided locally. All other appli¬ 
cations for such grants are submitted to Govern¬ 
ment. The Surgeon-General deals with the build¬ 
ing of hospitals and Government aided dispen¬ 
saries, and additions to or alterations in the same. 

The proper sphere of work of Directors nod In- 
spectors-Oeneraf under the Government of India 
dealing with departments primarily administered 
by LomI Governments would seem to me to be to 
advise, when their opinions are asked, regarding 
any improvements necessary or desirable in the 
administration of such departments, it being left 
to Ae Local Governments to adopt such advice or 
not as they think best according to their experience 
of local circumstances. The present powers and 
duties of the Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, are, as the Service is at present consti¬ 
tuted, necessary. 

The right of appeal to the Government of India 
now granted to officers of Government against 
orders affecting them personally, such as unfavour¬ 
able reports on Medical Officers or questions re¬ 
garding their fees from gentlemen of position, or 
house rent, &c., is very valuable and necessary to 
meet the ends of justice and should not therefore 
be disturbed. The right of appeal to the Local 
Gkivernment now granted in respect of administra¬ 
tive action (a) by law or by rules having the force 
of law or (6) by executive practice should not be 
curtailed, as it cannot be argued in defence of 
such curtailment that the appeal would be futile 
owing to the want of knowledge of local circum¬ 
stances on the part of this Government and 
especially as such appeals are likely to lead to 
good results. No certifitnvte from the authority 
passing the order app<‘aled against that reasonable 
grounds of eppeal exist should be necessary, 
appeals without good reasons being very rare. No 
curtailment of the right of appeal to the Local 
Government by Government officers against orders 
affecting them personally is at all desirable, for 


the reasons given above in support of the continu¬ 
ance of the right of appeal under similar circum¬ 
stances to the Government of India. In illustra¬ 
tion of this 1 would refer to the several appeals 
from Hospital Assistants against orders of dis¬ 
missal, or inflicting punishment such as suspension, 
fine, &c. The foregoing remarks regarding the 
right of appeal to the I^al Government applies 
equally to appeals like those from menials, to 
the Heads of Departments and Commissioners. 

The number of returns required by the Local 
Government has been lately reduced and no 
further action in that direction seems necessary. 

Since October last certain additional discre¬ 
tionary powers have been vested in the Surgeon- 
General, e.g., (1) to assume Government sanction 
(provided such is not necessary according to law), 
if warranted by precedents or the policy of Govern¬ 
ment, for any expenditure up to a limit of 600 
in each cose, and (2) to deal with applications for 
Government grants-in-aid of dispensaries, whether 
existing or new, up to Ra. 600 per annum in each 
case. 

The influence of the Government of Bombay does 
not seem to be in the direction of excessive rigidity 
or uniformity. 

The tendency of the provincial Secretaries is 
not evidently to regard matters too much from a 
purely departmental standpoint, but considera¬ 
tions of revenue or finances should dominate 
administrative questions to a less extent than at 
present. For example, the various grants to 
hospitals should be allotted on a more liberal basis 
so as to do away with the difficulty now experi¬ 
enced in some eases in their working. 

The influence of the Commissioner in matters 
appertaining to this department is sufficiently 
strong, and adequate weight is given to his views. 

Officers of this department obviously have suf¬ 
ficient opportunities for personal contact with the 
people. 

'ITio transfers of officers as matters stand are not 
unnecessarily frequent, and the existing system in 
this respect cannot apparently be improved upon. 

The method of filling up vacancies in the Bom¬ 
bay Civil Medical cadrt should be altered from tho 
procedure now in vogue, in*., that on the occur¬ 
rence of a vacancy the Local Government requests 
the Government of India to supply an officer. ^ Up 
to 1899 the Local Government had the privilege 
of applying for the services of any particular 
officer, but under recent rulings that privilege has 
been withdrawn, the Government of India reserv¬ 
ing the right of selecting an officer from the list 
of applicants for civil employment maintained in 
the office of the Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service. The old procedure should again be 
allowed, for at present officers are deputeo for ser¬ 
vice under this Government, of whom the Surgeon- 
General has in some instances no personal know¬ 
ledge. The present system whereby young Indian 
Medical Service Officers are sent at once to mili¬ 
tary duty (sometimes attached to station hospitals 
aiva Native Infantry regimental hospitals for an 
indefinite time) might with considerable advantage 
to the officers concerned be also modified, and on 
their arrival in this country they should be posted 
to the large civil medical institutions in the Presi¬ 
dency and other important towns, where they 
would have unique opportunities of furthering 
their surgical knowledge and studying tropical 
medicine, besides acquiring a knowledge of the 
language and passing the necessary language test. 

Although it is fully recognising that the Indian 
Medical Service is primarily a Military Service, 
and that those in civil employ are a reserve in case 
of war and other causes, I think young officers 
straight out from home would be more profitably 
employed us above instead of the present system, 
under which they are debarred from civil employ¬ 
ment until they have done two years’ military duty. 
As a matter of fact most officers now do from 6 to 
9 years’ military service before being offered civil 
employ. Indian Medical Service officers are per¬ 
mitted to select an area in which to serve if 
admitted to civil employ, and the number who 
select, say, “ Bombay and Aden ” might under the 
orders of the Director-General, Indian iMedical Ser¬ 
vice, be attached on arrival from England to one 
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or other of the several institotions in Bombay. 
Then when the exigencies of the Service require 
them for military duty with a regiment, etc., the 
Director-General pould place their services at the 
disposal of the military authorities. Besides the 
incalculable benefit such an initial course of study 
in a tropical hospital would prove to the young 
Indian Medical Service officers, the Surgeon- 
General would have opportunities of making their 
acquaintance and judging of their capabilities and 
qualifications when applying for any particular 
officer for any particular appointment. 

It is a general complaint among Medical Officers 
that there is very great delay on the part of the 
Medical Stores in supplying drugs and instru¬ 
ments. To quote a few examples. On the 
1st September, 1905, the Civil Surgeon, Poona, in¬ 
dented for some special surgical instruments and 
appliances. On the 22nd May, 1906, in reply to a 
letter from the Civil Surgeon, the Medical Store¬ 
keeper informed him that the articles had been 
demanded in the current year’s Ilome indent, and 
were not expected before the end of the year or 
early the following year. The Civil Surgeon in¬ 
formed me subsequently that the indent had not 
been wholly complied with on the 6th September, 
1907, *.e., a period of over two years after submis¬ 
sion of the indent. 

The Civil Surgeon, Dharwar, sent, on the 
26th -November, 1906, the instruments for eye 
operations to the Medical Stores for repairs. The 
Civil Surgeon informed me that they had not been 
received back by the 17th .\pril, 1907, and he had 
been obliged to carry on with instruments bor¬ 
rowed from surrounding dispensaries supplemented 
by some of his own. 

The Civil Surgeon, Dharwar, required 8 articles 
(surgical instruments and equipments) in October, 
1906. Ho was informed by the Medical Store¬ 
keeper that with one or two trifling exceptions 
none of the articles mentioned were stocked at the 
Depot. No steps could be taken to obtain them 
before the following year, when they could, if pro¬ 
vision was made, be entered in the Home indent. 
This meant a delay of about 15 months in comply¬ 
ing with the indent. 

In 1905 the Civil Surgeon, Surat, indented on 
the Medical Stores for a mouth gag. He was sup¬ 
plied with one of an obsolete pattern (the stock of 
useful patterns of this simple instrument having 
evidently become exhaustca). The gag supplied 
was of such a kind that a rigid mouth could not 
have been opened by it without lacerating the 
gums, and oven then the central portion of the 
gag prevented all manipulations of a stomach tube 
in cases of poisoning. On again applying for a 
mouth gag and sending an illustration of one taken 
from a surgical instrument catalogue, the Civil 
Surgeon was informed he should get it through the 
Homo indent, and might expect to receive it about 
18 months from the time when he was urgently 
requiring it. In this and similar cases the Civil 
Surgeon solved the difficulty by purchasing in 
Bombay the required instrument for himself. 

In August, 1907, the Government of India sanc¬ 
tioned the storage by the Medical Stores DepOt of 
“ practical poison bottles ” for supply to civil 
hospitals and dispensaries, but the Medical Store¬ 
keeper intimated shortly afterwards that, as his 
budget estimates for stores to be demanded on the 
Home indent of 1908 had already gone in June 
last, he could not make provision for these bottles 
until June, 1908, when his next budget for Home 
stores was due, and that therefore tn^ would be 
included in his Horae indent of April, 1909, which 
would be compiled in the beginning of 1910. 

It took the Medical Stores 9 months to supply 
the Civil Surgeon of Belgaum with some tincture 
of nux vomica, 7 months to supply some castor oil 
and extract of nux vomica, 7 months to supply 
some indiarubber tubing, 10 months to supply 
square enamelled trays, 11 months to supply a bed 
pan, and one year and 2 months to supply a pocket 
uessing case. 

The Medical Storekeeper to Government, Bom¬ 
bay, is an extremely hard-worked officer, his dep6t 
is over-burdened with work, and his stock of sur¬ 
gical instruments and equipments is limited, but 
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any business firm that took an equally long time 
to comply with orders would be compelled to pot 
up its shutters in a very short time. jr 

The other method of obtaining surgical instrn- * *- 
ments and equipment on a Home indent, 8 copies 6 Mar^ 1908. 
of which are submitted to the Local Government — 
for submission to the Government of India and 
India Office Stores Department, is also cumbersome 
and unbusinesslike, and, although this system is a 
quicker one than that of the Medical Stores, yet it 
often takes a considerable time before the indents 
are complied with. 

'Medical Officers, in the absence of a complete 
and up-to-date price list of medical stores and 
equipment, do not know how they stand with re¬ 
gard to the grants at their disposal on this 
account, and it is nearly always some months be¬ 
fore they are informed of the debits against this 
grant. The result is that an officer may either 
exceed his grant or may fail to utilise it fully, 
leading in the first instance to subsequent pro¬ 
tracted correspondence with Government, affording 
explanations as to the excess, and in the second in¬ 
stance to his not obtaining surgical equipment of 
which hia hospital may have been very much in 
need. To give an example—^the Civil Surgeon, 

Dharwar, informed mo on the 2nd October, 1907, 
that even then he was unaware whether he had, 
or had not, exceeded his grant for medicines and 
instruments for the year ending 31st March, 1907. 

The DirectorGeneral, Indian Medical '^rvice, is 
now taking steps to have the equipment of medical 
stores and instruments obtainable at ^e Medical 
Stores greatly widened and brought more up-to- 
date. But unless an up-to-date price list is also 
kept up and supplied to all charges. Medical 
Officers will still continue to be worried by ex¬ 
ceeding their grants or the hospitals will suffer 
when they do not utilise their grants fully. If 
the SurgeonGeneral were given a discretionary 
grant of Its. 15,000 per annum to meet the urgent 
and necessary demands from hospitals for surgical 
equipments and drugs not obtainable at the 
Medical Otores Dep6t, and were Mrmitted to pur¬ 
chase these articles either in India or direct ^om 
English firms, it would bo of immense benefit to the 
'Medical Department. But 1 believe that the 
simplest and most efficient system of all to remedy 
the existing state of affairs in the delay of the 
supply of medical stores would be to permit 
Civil Surgeons to utilise their annual budiget 
grants for “medicines and instruments” in Ue 
same manner as they do contract grants, subject 
to the Surgeon-General’s control. Competition at 
home and abroad is so very keen that officers could 
get better value for their money as regards quality 
and often at cheaper rates than under the present 
system. 

33411. Are you a member of the Sanitary 
Board P—^I am President. 

33412. How does that Board conduct its workP 
Is it peripatetic?—^No. It meets once or twice at 
Poona in the rains when they have work for it. 

33413. What is the membership P—It consists of 
the Surgoon-Goneral, the Sanitary Commissioner, 
the Chief Engineer, the Commissioner of the divi¬ 
sion, and the Sanitary Engineer, who is S^retary. 

33414. When questions come up to you for re¬ 
port, have you power to sanction the scheme from 
the technical point of view?—^We only advise, 
and then the matter goes to the Public Works 
Department through the Chief Engineer. 

33415. What number of officers have you under 
you P—66 Gazetted Officers and 54 Subordinates. 

33416. A certain proportion are on the adminis¬ 
trative list?—1 am the only one. 

33417. Although your designation is that of 
Surgeon-General, you are practically a Civil 
Officer?—^Yes. 

33418. With regard to leave applications the 
Director-General of the Medical Service has to 
countersign what you sign?—Yes. I do not know 
why it is. I suppose he wants to know the number 
of men on leave in case of famine or anything of 
that sort. 

33419. Can an officer leave on your signature 
before it is countersigned?—^No. And when he 
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gets the coiintorsigiiaturo the Local OoTemmcnt 
must grant Ihc loaya. 

33430. You ivconimcnd tlio leave7—Yes, if I 
can provide a substitute. 

33421. Does that occupy much correspondence?— 
Not very much. 

33422. Would it be of any use to you to get rid 
of this countersigning?—It would save time, but 
not much. 

33423. Begardin^ the work of the Director- 
General, do<!S he interfere in any way with your 
administrative powers?—Not at all. 

33424. Does he give you advice?—I do not think 
I ever asked for any. 

33425. Has he ever offered any?—do not think 
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33426. You have practically no relations with 
him?—Yes, we have in the matter of schools and 
students. I correspond with him regarding native 
pupils and Hospital Assistants at tlie schools— 
the student class, and the Military Assistant Sur¬ 
geon class. 

33427. Where is the Medical Storekeeper's depot? 
—Here, at Byculla. 

33428. Is it a large dep3t?—Yes, fairly large. 

33429. (Sir Sfcynini/ Eilgerley.) When the Chief 
Engineer sees iinffc^rs as a member of the Sanitary 
Board does he examine them in detail ?—Yes. The 
plans are put before him. 

33430. So he is saved that trouble when he sees 
them again probably?—Yes. 

33431. Regarding this countersigning of appli¬ 
cations, the Director'General at t^lcutta told us 
that the I^ocal Government could give leave in spite 
of his refusal to countersign, and that it practically 
only meant that if ho countersigned he was pre- 
jared to. if necessary, find a substitute?—I have 
never understood it that way. 

33432. Your understanding is that unless he 
countersigns (he Local Government cannot give 
leave ?—That is what I understand according to the 
Civil Service Regulations. 

33433. You would like to see ofiScers jmsted to 
the Civil Department on arrival, and then begin by 
seniority their term of two years’ military duty as 
needed for work?—Yes, they now have to do the 
two years' military duty before the civil. I should 
like to siK! it the other way about, and have it left 
to me to select them on my own knowledge for civil 
appointment. 

33434. Is there any reason why the system of a 
provincial medical system can be said to be better 
or worse than the om* now in viigue?—Wtf never 
had a provincial system. It has always been civil 
and military. 

33436. Do many instances of questions regarding 
■nodical fees come b«*fore you?—There have b<*en 
some lately. 

33436. Have yon any reason to believe that the 
effect of the rules is to prevent the classes they 
are 8nppos»>d to protect from getting the medical 
aid they want? I have bei*n told by a Civil Sur¬ 
geon that the result of this reporting, as to the 
details c>f the case, has led to the result that (hi* 
higher class natives will not call in Govommont 
Medical Officers?—I have not heard that, but I 
daresay it might be so. 

33437. Have you any idea of the sort of fees th(> 
leading Indian practitioners in Bombay charge?-- 
No. 

334.38. Is there plenty of competition?—Yes. 

33439. So that if Indians of position were dis¬ 
satisfied with tho fees which a good European 
Officer charges there are abundant alternatives in 
Bombay ?—Yes. 

38440. But not everywhere? — In large places, 
that is the case. 

33441. Do you see any effective alternative which 
would be less disagreeable to the jiersons interested 
and tlie &rvice than at present?—If these rules 
are necessary I suppose there should be a scale for 
the whole of India. 


33442. But on the assumption that it is necessary 
to defend certain people from being charged exces¬ 
sive fees, can you suggest any means? Should 
cases g.> to the provincial Administrative Medical 
Officer?—I think that would be sufficient. 

33443. (Mr. Meyer.) As regards these difficulties 
about stores, would you allow the Civil Officers to 
indent for them?—Yes, and I may say that com¬ 
mercial travellers come out from large firms at 
home to deal with them. 

33444. The medical stores are maintained prin¬ 
cipally for military purposes?—Yes. 

33445. Would you keep them for that?—^Tes, and 
for dispensaries. 

3.3446. There is nothing to prevent the ordinary 
dispensaries from getting supplies from outside?— 
No, they do so now. 

.33447. Why should not the District Boards have 
the same privilege ? — There you have Hospital 
As'sistants in charge of the dispensaries. 

.33448. But the Civil Surgeon checks the indents. 
What do you mean by the reference to giving him 
full liberty with regard to the medical expenditure 
he administers?—I mean that he should have more 
facilities for getting what he wants from these 
stores or outside, because he wants these stores 
quicker than the disiiensary can want them. 

33449. But suppose he could get some common 
medicine cneaper from Bnrnmghs and Wellcome, 
why should not the District Board go there?—Yes, 
I agree. 

.3:3450. But if the medical stores can no longer 
count on civil custom, they cannot be expected to 
do more than keep up stocks for military require- 
nomts?—I agri*e. 

33451. One effect of the recent orders about fees 
has bet'll to give more weight to professional 
oiiini'in. As matters now stand the question has 
|.> be roft'rred to the Medical Head (yourself) and 
tho Loral Government?—! think it is quite suffi¬ 
cient if the Medical .iTdininistrative Officer gives 
his opinion. 

3.3462. But as against that, it might be urged that 
it is an administrative matter and that the Local 
Government should do it. What would your 
opinion of that be?—I suppose the Local Govern¬ 
ment would accept my opinion. 

3.3463. You an* satisfied as regards the reserve? 
—Yes. 

.3:3464. It has been suggested that the Indian 
Medical Service is liable to bo called upon in the 
case of war. Would that cause grave inconveni¬ 
ence to the Civil Administration?—Yes. 

.33465. Would you be prepared to follow the 
Public Works analogy, and have a separate Civil 
M.'dical Service reinforced by military officers in 
civil emi>loy. but who could be withdrawn if 
wanted for military purposes?—I would not be in 
fav.inr of that. It would be fatal to (he Indian 
Medical Service; and it is very rarely that the 
whole of the Medical Service would be called upon 
to go away in time of war. 

,33456. And if you continue the Indian Medical 
Service as a Military Service it must be in ^e 
hands of the Government of India?—Yes. 

.334,57. You say you can post Civil Surgeons bnt 
not appoint them?—Government appoints them on 
my selection. 

3.3458. And Government promotes them from one 
app<.inimeut to another?—Yes. 

.33459. Would yon be in favour of Government 
delegating these powers to you?—Yes. That might 
be done. 

33460. It has been suggested to us that institutes 
for scientific research, such as bacteriological in¬ 
stitutions, might be maintained by the Imperial 
tiovirnmeiit?—I think that work can be done as 
well here. 

3.3461. The advantage su^ested is that you 
w-oMd have co-ordination t—fshould be in favour 
of having a looal laboratory. 
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39462. How often does the Ciril Surgeon ins^t 
tho outlying dispensaries?—Once a year. You 
cannot do it ofteber. 

33463. Are you satisded with leaving this work 
in tho hands of those who only make one annual 
inspection 1—It may be arranged that the Sanitary 
Commissioner can inspect also. 

33464. But how often does he inspect as a matter 
of fact?—I do not see that he can do more than 
two inspections possibly in the year. 

33465. Is that sufficient?—Yes. 

33466. There are no hospitals 6nanced by the 
District Board?—^No. 

33467. Does the Ctovemment make any contri¬ 
bution towards the Local Fund dispensaries?—Yes, 
they give a certain proportion of the cost of main¬ 
tenance, including the pay of the Hospital 
Assistant. 

33468. Do you know what proportion it is?—^I 
cannot teH you just now. 

33469. Something like 60 per cent. ?—Possibly, 
about that. 

33470. But at any rate it is something 6zed?— 
Yes. Government fixes these grants from time to 
time, if al^ve Es. 600. 

33471. It is fixed for a number of years?—Yes, 
for five years. 

33472. Can the District Board dismiss the Hos¬ 
pital Assistants?—No. 

33473. Do they inspect the dispensary?—^Yes, 
the Dispensary Committee does. 

33474. Is the District Board responsible for hav¬ 
ing a dispensary or not?—They ask the Collector 
about that, and he forwards the matter to Govern¬ 
ment. 

33476. (Mr. Duff.) Do the municipalities main¬ 
tain dispensaries?—Yes. 

33476. And is tho arrangement the same?—^Yes. 

33477. In those cases is there a Dispensary 
Cominittee to look after tho dispensary?—Yes. 

33478. Are many of the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioners on that committee?—Yes. They appoint 


two or three of their number, and form a com¬ 
mittee. 

33479. It has been sug^ted that an officer of 
the Provincial Service like an Assistant Surgeon 
getting only Rs. 200 and dismissed by the Local * 
Government should have no right of appeal at all? 

—I would have no objection to his appealing to 
the Indian Government; nor would 1 object to any 
Hospital Assistant appealing to the Local Govexn- 
ment against any of my decisions. 

33480. {Sir Frtderie Lely.) Are the Civil Hos¬ 
pitals supported entirely by Government?—Yes. 

33481. Have you any Visiting Committees?—We 
have one here for St. George's Hospital. 

33482. {Chairman.) On what basis do yon awd 
your advice as to the entertainment of Civil Assist¬ 
ant Surgeons?—We generally take Assistant Sur¬ 
geons wno have passed out through the Medical 
College in the first class. Then if we can secure 
no men in the first class we take those of the 
second class. Men are also selected from among 
temporary Assistant Surgeons engaged on plague 
duty, provided they have done good work and are 
well reported on. Of course, they must be within 
the age limit. 

33483. What is the initial pay of these Assist¬ 
ants?—^Bs. 100 rising to Bs. 600. 

33484. And who has the power of reducing or 
punishing or dismissing them ?—Government on 
my recommendation. 

33486. Are there any offloem in civil employ 
whom you would like to eend badt to the militaTj I 
—jThere are one or two regarding whom, if I had 
a free hand, I should like to send back. There 
sre some I wish I had never had at all. 

83486. Are Civil HospiUl AssisUnts paid out 
of Local Funds?—Yes, if attached to dispensaries. 

33487. Is the rate of pay fixed bv the Govern¬ 
ment of India on a universal basis?—Yes. 

83488. Is that a satisfactory system?—Y ot 
must have a uniform pay for all tho Hospital 
Assistants of India. 

{The vfitneu withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 
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33489. (Chairman.) You are a member of Ae 
Viceregal Legislative Council P—Yes. I have also 
bMn a member of the Legislative Council of Bombay. 
I was for six years a member of the Poona mum- 
cipality, out of which for four years I was its 

Piesident. ... * 

I am ttroogly opposed to the present system 
of excessive centralization of authority in the 
hands of the Government of India, but I should 
be even more strongly opposed to any scheme of 
decentralization, which, while it freed t^ pro¬ 
vincial Governments from a large part of toe con¬ 
trol exorcised at present by the Supreme Govwn- 
meut, sdbstatuted nothing in place of the control 
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BO removed. The main evil of the exi sti n g 
situation is not so much the extent of tho control 
to which Local Governments have to submit, as 
its purely offieial character, and the distance from 
which it is exercised. But oven more officU 7 M ar., i soa. 
control, imperfectly exercised from a long d^ 
tance, is better than no oontrid, and 1 eertaiBly 
have no wish to see “petty despotisms” pure and 
simple, set up in place of the present wi^c^ 

Governments. The higher o ffict n l i of bo th we 
Government of India and the provind^ Geswra- 
ments, who carry on toe ordinal administtntw 
of toe country, are drawn from the am# 
and may be sssumsd, other things being equal, to 
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The Uoiti Mr, ^ equally competent to deal with finality with 
O, X. matters coming before them. But other things are 
Ookhale,. not equal. Thu provincial officials have indeed 

- on their side the advantage of a more intimate 

7 4/ar.,'1908. knowledge of local conditions and local needs; but 
—^ the officials of the Government of India may claim 

a much greater freedom from local prejudices and 
local prepossessions and a wider outlook, and these 
are qualities which are of great importance in a 
country governed as India at present is. The 
history cif the extension of local self-government 
in this Presidency during Lord Bipon’s time, and 
the important modifications that have recently 
been made in the famine and land revenue policy 
of the Bombay Government under pressure from 
above, may be cited as fair illustrations. It may 
be urged that if the seat of final authority is in 
the province itself, provincial public opinion has 
a better chance of infiuencing the course of ad¬ 
ministration. But the tendency to resent criti¬ 
cism, which goes with all absolute power, is bound 
often to import on the official side an amount of 
feeling which cannot fail to neutralize the strength 
and usefulness of public opinion. If it were, 
therefore, merely a question of shifting the seat 
of final authority from Calcutta or .Simla to 
Bombay, and nothing else, I would prefer existing 
arrangements to any such decentralization. 

I think a stage has now been reached in this 
country when, in the true interests of the people 
as well as to arrest the growing unpopularity of 
the administration, it is necessary to give the 
representatives of the tax-payers some real voice 
in the conduct of provincial affairs. And any 
arrangements made for this purpose should not 
only be suited to present requirements, but should 
also be capable of a steady expansion so as to 
meet satisfactorily the growing demands of the 
future. The existing system is hopelessly ill- 
adapted to serve this end. The number of provin¬ 
cial representatives who can have access to the 
Government of India—at present the final seat of 
authority in regard to most provincial matters— 
must necessarily be most limited. Monxirer, 
their opportunities to bring up provincial questions 
before that Government, with any degree of use¬ 
fulness, cannot but be exceedingly few. It follows 
therefore that the seat of final authority in pro¬ 
vincial matters must be brought down to provin¬ 
cial headquarters, if popular representatives are to 
be placed in a position where they may exorcise 
a real and growing influence over the course of 
provincial administration. The flecretary of State 
W India is contemplating at present a reform of 
provincial Legislative Councils. There is, how¬ 
ever, small scope for a real reform in this direc¬ 
tion, unless it is Mompanied by a substantial 
measure of decentralization, relieving pn)vincial 
Governments of a large part of the control, finan¬ 
cial and administrative, at present exercised over 
them by the Government of India. 

To any such decentralization, however, I would 
attach three conditions. First, the form of 
government in all important provinces should be 
a Governor, appointed from England, with an 
Executive Council. I believe in a fresh mind, 
trained in the free atmosphere of English public 
life, being applied to the problems of Indian 
administration from time to time. I also think 
that the higher responsibilities of government in 
this country can be better discharged by a Council 
of three or four persons than by single individuals. 
Secondly, provincial budgets should be submitted 
for full discussion to provincial Legislative 
Councils, which, I trust, will shortly be enlarged 
and made more rejireseittative — members being 
ompowered_ to move amendments and the budgets 
btdng required to be passed by the Councils. And 
thirdly, whenever a certain proportion of the 
idccted members of a Tx<gislative Council, say one- 
ihivd, send a requisition to the President of the 
Council, as'kiiig that a specific matter concerning 
the provincial administration should bo brouf^t 
up for discussion before a meeting of the Council, 
the Council should be summoned to discuss the 
matter. The sttcond and third conditions atm at 
providing, as a substiiute for a portion of the 
present control of the Government of India in 
financial and administrative matters, some sort 
of control on behalf of the tax-payers in the 


province itself, in the shape of a free discussion 
in the Legislative Council. 

Subject to these conditions, 1 would urge the 
following scheme of decentralization:— 

There should be no divided heads of either 
revenue or expenditure, but certain heads of 
revenue with the expenditure under them should 
bo wholly imperial and the others whol^ pro¬ 
vincial. 1 would thus assign to provincial Govern¬ 
ments independent sources of revenue in place of 
the grants which they are at present unuerstood 
to receive from the Government of India. The 
three major heads of revenue that I would make 
over to the provincial Governments are land 
revenue, excise and forests, which are intimately 
connecUd with the daily life of the mass of the 
people. On the other hand, the revenue and 

expenditure under opium, salt, customs, assessed 
taxes, stamps, registration and tributes from 
Native Slates, toge^er with poet, telenaph, mint, 
railways and major irrigation works, may be 
trcate<l as wholly imperial. On this basis of divi¬ 
sion, the revenues of all the provincial <^em- 
inents will be found to exceed their present scale 
of expenditure, while the reverse will be the case 
with the Government of India. To make up this 
deficit of the Supreme Government, the provincial 
Governments should make to it fixed annual con¬ 
tributions, which should be determined after a 
candul consideration of the average liability of 
each province to famine as also of the need of 
making increased grants to local bodies out of 
provincial resources. These contributions, more¬ 
over, should be liable to be revised every five or 
ten years, tho revision taking place at a conference 
of the Kevenue Members of the different provinces, 
presided over by the Finance Member of 
Government of India. To meet sudden and extra¬ 
ordinary emergencies, the Viceroy should have the 
power of altering the amounts of these contriW- 
tions as he may deem necessary, any Local 
Government feeling aggrieved by such alteration 
having the right of appeal to the Secretary of 
State. 

For the present, I would confer no powers of 
taxation on tho provincial Governments. Of the 
three heads of revenue proposed to be made over 
to Local Governments, the {leriodical revisions of 
land revenue, which are really in the nature of 
enhaiioxl taxation, by whatever name they may 
be Mtually called, require to be subjected to a 
special control, as the provincial Governments will 
^vrt an obviously greater interest than hitherto 
in the increases of revenue resulting from them. 

I would, therefoixj, propose that all revisions of 
sotilements should be laid for discussion before 
the Local Ijegislative Councils, before they are 
sanctioned by the provincial Governments. 

As regards borrowing powers, these too I am 
inclined to keep in the hands of the Government 
of India, at any rate, for the present. If the pro¬ 
vincial Governments are empowered to borrow 
separately, it will be impossible to prevent com¬ 
petition among them or between them and the 
Government of India, and this will necessarily 
load to higher rates of interest than at present, 
involving a loss to the general tax-payer. Loc^ 
Governments, however, should be entity to claim, 
where necessary, a share in the total loan annually 
raised by the Government of India in proportion 
to their revenues. During times of famine. Local 
Governments, who have exhausted their famine 
reserve, and who find it necessary to borrow, should 
have the first claim on tho borrowing powers of 
the Government of India. 

I am against relaxing the present control of the 
wvernment of India in the matter of the creation 
of new appointments, as also about the scales of 
pay and pension. Barring this, I would give 
Local Governments full power to expend their 
revenues as they deem best. 

The control of military and naval defence, 
foroign affairs, currency, customs, post, telegraphs, 
railways, general taxation, general legislation and 
tho like must nocossarily be directly in the hands 
of the Government of India, and the rest of the 
internal administration of the country should be 
trustM to the provincial Governments. In the 
exercise of the function so delegated to Local 
Governments, there should be no interfennoe in 
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matters of detail on the part of the Ooremment 
of India. It is, however, necessary that large 
questions of policy, even in regard to the internal 
administration of the country, should be reserved 
by the Qovernment of India in its hands, so as 
to ensure a general, but not rigid, uniformity of 
administration in the different provinces, as also 
to initiate reforms, which, if left merely to Local 
Governments, may not be taken in hand. For 
instance, the Qovernment of India should have the 
power to prevent wide dive^encies of policy in 
different provinces in dealing with famine or 
plague, or to compel the carrying out of such 
important reforms as the free and compulsory 
spread of primary education, the separation of 
judicial from executive functions, and so forth. 
Subject to such general control over questions of 
policy, the Local Governments should have a free 
hand in matters of provincial administration. 

Decentralisation in district administration must 
be accompanied by measures for a larger association 
of popular representatives with the work of the 
administration. There is no doubt that with the 
multiplication of central departments and a steady 
increase in tho control exercised by the &cretariat 
of the provincial Government, the position of the 
Collector, as the Head of a district, has consider* 
ably deteriorated. There is also no doubt that 
the pe<mle require more prompt Government, and 
more or it, so to say, on tne spot. But this object 
will not be secured by a mere delegation of larger 
powers to the Collector. Tho time is gone oy 
when tho Collector could hope to exercise—and 
with beneficial results—a kind of paternal autho¬ 
rity over his district Hie spreaa of education, 
the influence of new ideas, we steadily growing 
power of the vernacular press, 'make a return to 
the benevolent autocracy of the Collector of old 
times impossible. The only remedy lies in carrying 
a substantial measure of decentralization down 
to the villages and in building up local self-govern¬ 
ment from there. It will not do to be deterred 
by the difficulties of the task or by the possibilities 
of initial failure. Village panchayats must be 
created. Local and Municipal Boards must be 
really popular bodies and larger resources than 
they can command at present made availablo to 
them. liast, but not least. District Councils must 
be formed, whom the Collectors should be bound 
to consult in all important matters and with whose 
assistance they may be empowered to deal, with 
ever-increasing finality, with questions of district 
administration on the spot. 

There are about 26,000 villages in the British 
districts of this Presidency, of which about 16,000 
have a ^pulation below 600, about 6,000 more have 
a population between 600 and 1,000, and the 
remaining above 1,000. In all villages with a 
population of 600 and over, a panchayat should be 
constituted by statute, to consist of five or seven 
members, and the villages below 600 should either 
be joined to Israer adjoining villages or grouped 
into unionsi The personneT of these panchayats 
should roughly be composed of the viUaee head¬ 
man, the police paid of the village where he exists 
separately, the village munsif and the village con¬ 
ciliator, who will now be appointed in all vill^es 
as tho provisions of the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Belief Act, requiring their appointment, have been 
extended to the whole Presidency, and two or three 
other iiersons chosen by such of the villagers as 
pay a minimum land revenue of, say, rupees ten. 
^ese panchayats should be invested with tho fol¬ 
lowing powers and functions:— 

(a) The disposal of simple money claims not 
exceeding rupees fifty in value. In re¬ 
gard to such claims the decision of the 
panchayats should be final, unless gross 
partiality or fraud is alleged. It may 
oe noted that of the toUu number of 
suits annually instituted in this Presi¬ 
dency—about li lakhs—fully one-half, 
or 76 thousand, are claims not exceeding 
Bs. 50 in value. The panchayats may 
be expected to administer on the spot 
a kind of simple justice suited to the 
villagers, 'and this will be far preferable 
to the expense, tho delays and the de¬ 
moralization of the Law Courts. Such 


jurisdiction in civil matters was txer- ^ Vf. 
cised by the panchayats not only under ^T. 

the Marathi Gorornment, but even in GoUMt. 

the early days of British rule in this - 

Presidency. 'The panchayats may charge 7 ifar., 1908. 

one anna in the rupee on the value of - 

the claims as costs in the suits, the 
parties being exempted from stamp duty 
and other fees. 

(6) Trial of trivial offences, sudi as petty 
thefts, where the value of the property 
stolen does not exceed Bs. 10, simple 
assault, simple hurt, abuse, nuisance, 

&c. 

(c) Execution and supervision of village works. 

(<1) Mani^ment of village forests. 

fe) Distribution of sanctioned allotments of 
tagai in the village. 

(f) Carrying out measures of famine and 
plague relief. 

{(j) Control of village water-supply and sani¬ 
tation. 

(h) Supervision of school attendance. 

(t) Management of cattle-pounds. 

The funds of the panchayats should consist of 
assignments made by the taluka Board, costs of 
civil litigation realised, fines and penalties levied 
locally,.realizations from village forests and cattle- 
pound receipts. As in the case of Co-operative 
Credit Societies, it may be necessary w the 
Government to appoint a special officer to start 
and guide lor a time these panchayats and watch 
over their working. 

The existing taluka 'Boards are more or less under 
official domination, and their resources are so 
meagre that it is not fair to expect the members 
to feel really interested in their work and they 
should now bo made wholly elected bodies. The 
mamlatdars should be empowered to attend meet¬ 
ings, when necessary, and the Government should 
retain in its hands the power of enforcing action, 
if its advice and warning are disregarded, sus¬ 
pending a Board temporarily and appointing in 
Us place a small body of nominate members. 

Only thus will a proper senso of responsibility be 
developed in these Boards; and any inconvenience 
that may temporarily arise will. In the end, be 
more than made up for by the increased efficiency 
of real local self-government. But a reform of the 
constitution of the taluka Boards will bo of small 
value, unless steps are taken at the same time to 
place increased resources at their disposal. The 
revenue of these Boards in this Presidency consists 
at present mainly of such assignments as the Dis¬ 
trict Board makes to them out of the proceeds of the 
one-anna cess or from contributions received from 
provincial resources. In Madras, taluka Boards 
retain for themselves half tho proiweds of the one- 
anna cess and only the other half goes to the 
District Boards. With us, the District Boards 
control the entire distribution of the cess-proceeds, 
and after deducting the educational share, as also 
grants to medical and veterinary, they retain for 
themselves such sums as they think to be necessary 
and divide the rest amoim tho different taluka 
Boards. The result is that tho taluka Boards 
generally receive much less than one-half the 
money available for distribution. Thus in the 
three divisions of the Presidency proper, we find 
that in the years 1001-06 and 1006-^ the amounts 
retained by the District Boards for themselves out 
of cess proceeds, exclusive of grants for educa¬ 
tional, medical and veterinary purposes, and those 
assigned by them to the Muica wards were as 
follows:— 


1904-06. 


1905 - 0 ^ 


Northern i District Boards 2'23 likhs. 3*23 Ukhs. 

Division (taluka Boards 83 thousand. 2*23 do. 

Central I District Boards 3'63 Ukhs. 8*64 doa 

Division ) taluka Boards 1*32 do. 1*08 do. 

Sontbem I District Boards 2'72 UUm. 2*38 do. 

Division (taluka Boards 90 thousand. 37 thousand. 

The entire proceeds of the one-anna cess, after 
deducting the educational share and the medical 
and veterinary grants, should be placed at tho 
disposal of the taluka Local Boards and the Dis¬ 
trict Boards should receive either a share of the 
excise revenue or a special contribution from pro- 
'vincial exchequer to cover their loss. The taluka 
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UINUTES 07 evidence: 


_ „ and the District Boards are what may he called therefore, have about one-fourth of its members 

smaller and the larger unit of local self- nominated by the Government, the remaining 
government in the districts. Instead of these, if three-fourths being elected. Each talvka Board 
— the village panchayat at the talvka Board were and municipality in the district should elect one 
t M»r^ IMS. made the smaller and the larger unit respectively, member, the municipality of the district town hav- 

that would be more in accord with the limited ex- ing the right to return two. I would also cKate 
tent of the resources available, and local self- a special constituency for the whole district with a 
government would yield far more satisfactory fairly high franchise to elect five or six members, 
results. The areas of Indian districts are so large the electors bei^ graduates of a certain standing, 
that the sense of unity of local interests, which is say five years. Government pensioners receiving a 
very Strang in villages and is fairly strong in pension of Us. 75 a month or above, landholders 
talvkas, and without which successful local self- paying an assessment of Us. 200 or above, and 

f overnment is not possible, becomes much too traders, merchants and others paying income-tax 
iluted when we reach the district. The average ou at least Rs. 2,000 a year. Thus, taking Poona, 
area of a District in the Presi<kncy proper is I would have on the District Board 36 members— 
about four thousand square miles and of a taluka 9 nominated, and the remaining 27 elected as fol- 
over four hundred square miles. Those who serve lows: —8 by tho 8 taluka Boards, 2 by the Poona 
on taluka Boards may well be expected to be fairly City municipality, 11 by the other municipalities, 
familiar with the condition and requirements of one each, and 6 by the special constituenev out- 
the different parts of the taluka, but such personal lined above. Jloard so constituted may be ex¬ 
acquaintance cannot reasonably be expected from pected to do useful work if steps are taken to place 
the members of a District Board with the whole of sufficient resources at its disposal. I have already 
their district. The latter therefore must largely suggested above that the entire proceeds of the 
rely on the advice of officers, cither of their own or one-anna cess, after deducting therefrom tho educa- 
of the Government, and though they have enough tional share and medical and veterinary grants, 
local knowledge and sense of focal unity to be able should be made over to taluka Boards, and that a 
to exercise a satisfactory general control over the portion of the excise revenue, say 10 per cent., or 
administration of their affairs, tliey afe not in its place an equivalent additional grant from 
qualified to administer those affairs personally to provincial revenues, should bo made available to 
the same extent to which members of the taluka District Boards. Tho principle of admitting Local 
Boards are qualified. If large local revenues were Boards to a share in the excise revenue is not a 
available for distribution, 1 iffiould not mind Dis- new one. Until about 30 years ago the one-anna 
trict Boards getting a share and even a substantial cess was levied on a portion of the excise revenue, 
share of them. But the resources available being though not on the whole of it. Even to-da^ a 
most scanty—not sufficient even for the focal needs fixed sum of 1^ lakhs appears under contributions 
of the foluitas as distinct from ^ose of the District from provincial to. focal as “contribution in lieu 

'^the best plan would be to place them wholly at of one-anna cess on excise revenue.” This contract 

the disposal of the taluka Boards, thereby giving grunt was fixed at a time when the excise revenue 

a real chance to focal self-government to attain a of the Presidency had not assumed its present pro¬ 
fair standard of efficiency. The taluka Boards portions, and the Boards have thereby been 

should be bound to make small assignments to deprived of a share in the increase which other- 

village panchayats in their areas. wise would have been theirs. In view of the fact 

As regards the powers of talvka Boards, I think that, in regard to communications at any rate, the 
the provisions of the present Act are sufficiently District Jfoards have for the most part to bear 
comprehensive. I would, however, do away with a burden which should really fall on the provincial 
the power, which the District Boards possess and revenues, it is not an extravagant demand that at 
which they constantly exercise, of altering the least one-tenth of the income from excise should be 
budgets of the taluka Boards. The latter miould handed over to these bodies to enable them to dis- 
frame their own budgets within the limits of their charge their duties in a satisfactory manner. As 
resources without any outside interference, and regards the powers of these Boards, the present 
might combine with one another for incurring joint law is on the whole sufficient, though as in the case 
expenditure or entertaining joint establiwment of municipalities some of the restrictions may have 
wit^ut the sanction of a hi^er authority. to be relaxed. 

Municipalities in district and taltUca towns The three evils of the present system of district 
should now consist wholly of elected members, the administration are its secrecy, its purely bureau- 
Government retaining in its hands tho power to cratic character, and its departmental delays. Im- 
enforce action, if its advice and warning are dis- portant questions affecting the interests of the 
regarded, by a temporary suspension of these people are considered and decided behind their 
Boards and the appointment in their place of small backs on the mere reports of officials, only final 
bodies of nominated members. Unless an un- orders being published for general information, as 

divided responsibility is thus thrown on these though the people existed simply to obey. The 

municipalities, risking even initial failure for its constant references, backwards and forwards, which 

sake, they will neither become efficient instruments an excessive multiplication of central departments 
of focal administration nor fulfil the higher pur- has necessitated, involve long and vexatious delays 
pose of serving as seminaries for the education of even in the disposal of petty matters, and are a 
the people in self-government. Like the talvka fruitful source of irritation and suffering to simple 
Boards, municipalities suffer from the meagreness villagers. The Collector is the chief representative 
of their resources; but except in regard to educa- of the lExecutive Cfovernment in a district, and to 
tion and large projects of sanitation and water- prevent the evils of an uncontrolled exercise of 
supply, it is only fair that they should rely upon power, he is subjected to a series of checks in his 

themselves. Large projects are, ot course, so work. These checks are, however, all official; they 

utterly beyond tbe rapacity of these bodies that ore all exercised by the members of his own ser- 

their execution is impossible unless substantial vice, of which he himself as a rule is a fairly senior 
gran^in-aid towards capital outlay are mado from officer, and though they may serve to prevent gross 
provincial revenues. Also for meeting adequately abuses of power, they are not of much value in 
the growing educational needs_of their areas larger promoting efficient administration, and they oer- 
assistance from Government is indispensable. As tainly hanyier him largely in the prompt discharge 
rerards powers, the present Act is on the whole of his duties. What tho situation requires is not 
sufficient, thouj^ ^re and there small relaxations such official chocks exercised from a distance, but 
of present restrictions may be necessary. some control on the spot on behalf of those who are 

The area of the_ jurisdiction of the District affected by the administration. For this purpose 
Board is larg^ and it is an advantage to have the I would have in every district a small Council of 
Collector as^ President, unless non-official gentle- non-officials, two-thircis of them elected by Uie non¬ 
men of Msition, prepared to undertake regular official members of the District Board, and one- 
touring throughout the district, are available for third nominated by the Collector. I would make 
tbe _ office. The _ presence of the Executive it obligatory on the Collector to consult tho Council 
Engineer, the Oivil^ Surgeon and the educational in all important matters, and 1 would delegate to 
inspector is also desirable on this Board. I would, him large additional powers to be exercised in 
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•jtoociation with the Council eo that ordinal quea- 
tiona affecting the administration of tbo district 
should be disposed of on the spot without un¬ 
necessary reference to hi{^er officials. 

Confidential matters will necessarily have to be 
withheld from the District Councils. In regard 
to the following subjects the Collector should send 
to the Central Government, along with his opinion, 
the opinion of the District-Council. The list is 
illustrative and not exhaustive: — 

(1) Jjegislative proposals. 

(2) Proposals of revision settlements. 

(3) Revision of water-rates. 

(4) Recommendations about remissions of land 

revenue. 

(6) Creation of new municipalities. 

(6) Extension of the operation of Acts to new 

areas. 

(7) Imposition of punitive police. 

(8) Creation of new posts. 

In the following cases the decision should rest 
with the Collector if he can carry his Council with 
him; otherwise he should refer them to Dovern- 
ment: — 

(1) Opening, location and abolition of liquor 

shops. 

(2) Suspensions of land revenue. 
iSi Levy of building fines. 

(4) City swToy proposals. 

<6) Organization of local supply from forests. 
(6i Opening of new and closing of old schools. 

(7) Establiwment of village pauchayats and 

unions. 

(8) Suspension of taluka Boards, municipali¬ 

ties, panchayats and unions. 

(9) Creation of Benches of Magistrates. 

i lOl Rules reflating fairs, processions, ftc. 
11) 'Assumption of property under the Court 
of Wards Act. 

In the following cases the Collector might decide 
even against the opinion of the District <%uncil:— 
(1) Urgent precautionary measures against 
plague, cholera and other epidemics. 

2) Measures for preservation of peace. 

3) Measures of famine relief. 

Members might initiate, where necessary, the 
consideration of such questions or grievances as 
in ^eir opinion should be brought to the notice of 
die Collector. The Collector should be the real 
Head of all the Departments of executive admiius- 
tration in his district except in matters which 
require technical or expert knowledge. l%e Dis¬ 
trict Councils will be only advisory bodies— 
visory in the sense that no resolution of theirs 
can talm effect unless it is accepted by the Col¬ 
lector. If this machinery is brought into exist¬ 
ence, and if larger powers are then delegated to 
the Collector, I would have above the latter only 
one higher authority in the Presidency, viz., the 
Central Government. This means the abolition 
of all the Commissionerships except that in Bind. 
The Collectovs will then correspond direct with 
the Central Government, and probably a third 
member will have to be added to the Executive 
Council. To enable the Goverament to exercise 
general supervision over district administration, 
it will be necessary to appoint Inspectors-Qeneral, 
who will tour round the Presidency on behalf of 
the Government. Expert advisers will also be 
necessary for those branches of the Administration 
which require high technical or scientific know¬ 
ledge. But the only authority from whom the 
Collectors will receive orders will be the Central 
Government. , . j. 

I am confident that the creation of District 
Councils as suggested above will be attended with 
benoficinl resiute. The view has been expressed 
that no such bodies need bo called into existence, 
and lhat the only thing required to meet the neces¬ 
sities of the situation is to delegate larger powers 
to the Collector. Those who tender ouch advice 
do not correctly undersUnd the spirit of the times. 
What is wanted is not a more increase of official 
efficiency, assuming that such increase can be 
secured by following the course proposed. A 
return to the old benevolent autocracy of the Col¬ 
lector is no longer possible, and any atteinpt in 
this direction will not only fail, but will to 
widely resented. Increased proficiency in the 


vernaculars on the part of District Officers or more 
determined attempts to promote social intercourse 
are only surface remedies, which will not touch 
the real root of the evil. We want an intereri 
in the administration around us. The educated 
classes are only critiet of the administration to¬ 
day, because the Government does not realize the 
wisdom of enlistuig their co-operation. Some 
people imagine an antagonism between the in¬ 
terests of me educated classes and those of the 
masses, and they hope to fortify themselves by 
winning the gratitude of the latter as against their 
uiipopmarity with the former. This, however, is 
a delusion of which the sooner they get rid the 
better. Hie educated classes are the brain of the 
country, and what they think to-day, the rest of 
the people will think to-morrow. The problem of 
bringing the administration into closer relations 
witli the people is essentially a problem of asso¬ 
ciating the educated classes with the actual work 
of the administration. With village panchayats 
at the bottom. District Councils in the centre, and 
reformed Legislative Councils at the top, this 
problem will have been fairly faced, so far as 
the exigencies of the present are concerned. 

33490. Were you elected as president by the 
other members of the Poona municipality, or were 
you nomfuated by Government 1—I was nominated 
as a member of the municipality, but I was elected 
President by the members. 

33491. You say that owing to the action of the 
Government of India certain important modifica¬ 
tions have been brought about in provincial ad¬ 
ministration, more particularly with regard to 
famine and land revenue; can yon illustrate what 
you mean?—With regard to land revenue, for 
instance, the contention of the people for a long 
time was that suspension should be by areas, and 
that when there was a general failure over a la^ 
area, there should be remission- without enquiry 
into every case. The Bombay Government for a 
number of years adhered to the individual enquiry 
system, and it was only under pressure of the 
Ooveniraent of India that they ultimately aban¬ 
doned that system. 

33482. Has that system of remission, as insisted 
on by the Government of India been, on tho 
whole, successful 1—dt is comparatively recent, but 
it has given much more satisfaction to the people, 
and I think it will work better. As regards 
famine, the Government of Bombay for a long 
time insisted, as a test, that the people who 
wanted relief should be prepared to go a long way 
from their villages to satisiy the Government that 
they were in need, which caused great hardship, 
and ultimately under pressure from the Govern¬ 
ment of India that policy has been alwndoned, 
and works as near the villages as possible have 
been adopted as the policy. 

33493. Have you had any opportunity of seeing 
how that works in practice?—^I have TOen follow¬ 
ing what has taken place in the Presidency as a 
ptiblic man, and I have noted that it has given 
greater satisfaction. 

33494. Has it proved not only satisfactory to the 
people requiring relief, but has it worked well 
from an economical point of view ?—It must be so, 
but economically I do not think there would bo 
much difference between tho two. 

33496. On the whole, therefore, do you con¬ 
sider that the intervention of tho GoveTOment of 
India has been judicious in these particulars?— 
Yes, but of course there are cases on the other 
side also. For instance, taking the University 
Bill of the Government of India, I think if Bom¬ 
bay had stood by itself that 'Bill would not have 
been forced upon it. The Government of India 
saw how things were in Calcutta, and they 
generalised from that, and forced a measure on 
the whole country which was resented by the bulk 
of the people. 

33496. Then in the case of the Universities Bill, 
the Tjocal Government was interfered with to its 
disadvantage?—^I do not know that, but it was the 
Government of India that legislated for the whole 
country, and I am sure if the Bombay Government 
had been left to itself, it would not have legislated 
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„ on those drastic lines. The experieiiw of Uio 
■*’’* Government of India was only derived from Cal- 
iOais L cotta, and they generalised from that, and passed 
the measure for the whole country. 

f 4for., H08. 3 gi 97 . So far as Bombay is concerned, has it 

been injuriously affected by that action? Not to 
a large extent, for the reason that our system was 
really better than the Calcutta system, but the 
legislation passed was resented in Bombay. 

33498. It may have been resented, tout it was 
not necessarily injurious?—It has been worked 
well in Bombay up to now, but that does not mean 
that it will always bo so worked. 

33499. Then you say that during times of famine. 
Local Glovernments, who have exhausted their 
famine reserve and who find it necessary to borrow, 
should have the first claim on the borrowing 
powers of the €k)vernment of India; the whenie, 
which you have outlined, is one by which the 
Government of India would derive its revenues 
from moneys allotted to it by the provincial 
Governments?—Except that some heads of revenue 
will be purely imperial and will belong to the 
Government of India as a matter of right. 

33600. So far as those revenues which attach to 
it under your scheme, as a matter of right, are 
only just sufficient to meet its expenditure, against 
what, under those circumstances would the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have power to borrow?—The 
Swretary of State borrows on the security of the 
revenues of India. 

33501. Which will expainl ?—That applies even 
now. Supposing there is no surplus, all the 
same, the revenues are then-, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State borrow ; 
the position will not be altered in any way, except 
that certain revenues will be assigned to the 
Government of India, an^ certain others to the 
provincial Governipents 

33602. In your view then will the borrowing 
powers of the Government of India be as against 
the assigned revenues?—No, I would allow the 
Government of India to borrow for all, but as the 
Government of India’s borrowing will be against 
the total revenues of India, and since a portion of 
those total revenues will belong to the provincial 
Governments, portions of the total loan should go 
to them if they want it. 

33503. Are they to be earmarked aMinst the 
provincial sources of revenue?—It could not bo 
done in that way, because at present the borrow¬ 
ings arc all against the revenues of India, and 
unless the Act was altered it could not be done, 
but in practice it could be worked in this way : 
Supposing the Government of India borrow in one 
year 10 crores of rupees ; if one-fourth of the 
revenue has been made over to Local Governments, 
the Local Governments should hare a right, out of 
that 10 crores, to 2i crores, and the question of 
urgency would determine which Glovemment 
should get most. What happens now is that the 
Government of India (first takes all the money it 
wants for itself, and then the Ijocal Governments 
get a chance. 

33604. Against what resources do you propose 
the Government of India should borrow?—Against 
the revenues of India as a whole; unless the Act 
is altered there is no other way. 

33606. Although you have deprived them under 
your scheme, of certain sources of income which 
they now enjoy ?—I would not put it in that way ; 
both the Supreme and provincial Governments 
will bo sharers in the revenues which are vested 
in the Secretary of State. 

33606. I want to got your point of view?—I 
would only let the Government of India borrow 
against the total revenues of all India, but as 
only three-fourths of the revenues belong to the 
Government of India and one-fourth to the Local 
Governments, three-fourths of the loan only should 
be kept by the Government of India, and the 
other fourth handed on to the Local Governments. 

33507. Would lenders be willing to lend on 
that security?—I am sure they would ; it makes 
no difference to them. 


33608. With regard to the powers of panchayate 
you say that in cases of small monev claims tteir 
decision should be final?—Yes, unless fraud or 
gross partiality is alleged. 

33609. Would that often be alleged in cases 
where there were relatively large sums in disputeP 
— Occasionally it might be the case, but the 8'*h- 
ordinate Judge to whom the appeal would go would 
exercise his judgment, and see whether there was 
reasonable ground for the allegation. 

33510. Would you introduce into this possible 
appeal some provision by which the reasonableness 
of tho apjieal should be taken into consideration 
Yes, by tho authority to which the appeal is 
made. 

33611. It has been suggested by one or two wit¬ 
nesses that in proceedings before panchayats no 
pleader or other legal expert should be allowed to 
take part; would you agree with that?—Yes, I 
would not have legal experts appearing before 
panchayats. 

33612. Would you debar them from practising 
before panchayats P—Yes, but when appeals go 
from panchayats, where partiality or fraud is 
alleged, I would allow legal assistance. 

33613. You suggest, amongst other things, that 
they should hove tlic management of the village 
forests; do you mean the waste lands attaching to 
tho forests, or the cultivation of sylvicultural land 
—what might be regarded as minor forests?—^The 
valuable timber forests I would keep under the 
department, but there are many so-called forests 
which supply crazing fuel only, and those I would 
make over to the village communities. 

.33514. In Bombay has the management of these 
minor forests ever been in the hands of tho vil¬ 
lagers P—Before the Forest Department was or¬ 
ganised the villagers did as they pleased with 
them. The department has now enclosed as forest 
land a great deal more area, and since then there 
has been no chance for tho village communities. 1 
would take out of the control of tho Forest .Depart¬ 
ment these particular lands, and make them over 
to the villagers again. 

33616. As a matter of fact, in Bombay have 
there ever been forest areas under the control of 
village communities?—Before the Forest Depart¬ 
ment was organised, in many places what is now 
known as forest was entirely under the control of 
the villagers. 

33616. Did that work well from the point of 
view of providing the villagers with fuel and 
grazing?—^It is difficult to say, but I know that the 
department has been saying that the villagers 
denuded the forests, and that on the whole it was 
harmful. I would therefore provide for some con¬ 
trol, e.fj., that the villagers should be bound to 
take care of trees and so on, but I would give the 
general management of these areas into the hands 
of the villagers themselves. 

33617. There should be some expert control or 
direction over the village management?—^For 
minor forests I do not think much export control 
is necessary, but only a sort of general control on 
tho part of the village authorities. The 
mamlatdar might say to the panchayat; “The 
Government will hold you responsible for so much; 
you must not cut certain trees; you may do as you 
like with regard to grazing and fuel.’’ There 
might be some difficulty, but on the whole tho 
system would work well. 

33618. Would panchayats be-able to carry out 
any measures with regard to famine and plague 
relief in villages satisfactorily?—I do not think 
much is done even now in that resjiect in the vil¬ 
lages. They arc left pretty much to themselves, 
and in any case nothing would be lost by throwing 
responsibility on them. They would not do much, 
but neither is much done now. They might carry 
out general instructions, though I admit it is a 
very difficult problem. 

.33619. .Might it not be so difficult and dangerous 
a problom, both in respect to famine and plague, 
that it would be dangerous to entrust it to a 
village community?-—I do not think so Famine 
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perhaps stands on a different footing. In regard 
to famine Government will supply the funds for 
works to he undertaken, and the works might be 
handed over to the village panchayats, care being 
taken that there shall not be more waste than there 
is at present. With regard to plague, I do not 
think yon can enforce measures very strictly on the 
village people; they will have to be left to them¬ 
selves unless tWe is an improvement in sanitation 
generally; general instructions might be issued by 
the .Ghivemment, and after that I would not inter¬ 
fere with the panchayats. 

33320. You say th<(t the taluka Boards should 
provide the funds both for themselves and for the 
panchayats, and that the provincial Governments 
should find money for the District Boards; but how 
do you pro1>ose to make up the deficiency in the 
provincial revenues which would arise in that 
caseP—^Taking the finances of the country as they 
are to-day, T do not anticipate any deffcioncy on 
the present scale of expenditure. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have been getting surpluses of 4 and 
6 crores for the last 7 or 8 years, and more money 
ought to be taken from the Government of India 
and made over to the provincial Governments on 
condition that the local bodies are properly 


Jjocal Governments should bo brought nearer its 

own officers?—That is one way of doing it, but the jr^ 

other element must be also there. QpkhM. 

33331. Would that not be the really effective ^ ’ 

way of dealing with the matter?—In some matters ' 
it might. 

33332. In matters of that sort, for instance, is 
it not much more desirable that measures should 
commence from below rather than from Simla, 
which is not likely to know much about them?— 

On the whole, yes; but a Local Government may 
listen to Simla, when it will not listen to its own 
officers. 

33533. Some witnesses have given very decisive 
replies stating that thh old owuM-family life of a 
village has disappeared; would you agree that the 
village constitution does not exist now?—I would 
not say that it has disappeared; it is much weaker, 
no doubt, but it would tend to become stronger if 
the panchaynt is utilised again. 

33334. Are your proposals quite irrespective of 
that fact ? You think the village is the natural con¬ 
stituency of the country, and you consider that you 
can begin with the village as the only basis?—Yes, 
quite irrespective of that. 


financed. 

33521. Then according to your scheme District 
Boards are to raise no cess in the areas over which 
they rule?—No, the cesses are to go to the talrtka 
Boards. 

33522. Is a District Board to have no funds 
raised in its own area?—Except the tolls and 
ferries. 

33523. Is not that an insignificant item?—It is 
between 4 and 6 laldu. 

33524. In nearly every country, a District Board, 
however constituted, raises its own revenue, but 
under the scheme which you adumbrate it is to re¬ 
ceive its revenue from outside sources. _Do you 
suggest that a District Board is not to raise from 
the area over which it has jurisdiction any sums 
to meet its own expenditure?—District Board 
administration is more in the nature of provincial 
administration; the area is too lai^_, and you 
cannot enlist local sentiment in the eflocient admin¬ 
istration of local affairs so far as a whole district 
is concerned, and many of the responsibilities 
which have been thrown on tho District Boards 
should really belong to the Local Government. 
For instance, many of the District Board roads at 
one time were provincial roads, and they have 
now been thrown on the Boards, so as to relieve 
the provincial finances of the burden; tho pro¬ 
vincial finances should contribute towards their 
upkeep. 

33525. Whatever the reason may be, do you 
suggest that the District Boards should not rate 
the districts which they adininister?—I do. I 
have an open mind on the subject. I would have 
an education cess if education was made free and 
compulsory, and if a cess was necessary. There is 
already one-third of the one anna cess devoted to 
education, but I would advocate an additional cess 
if necessary. 

33526. (Sir Frederic Lely.) You refer to the 
policy of small works in time of famine; os a 
matter of fact, has not the famine policy in that 
respect oscillated a good deal during recent years? 
—^Yes. 

33527. At one time the ^stem of large works 
was fully approved of by the Government of India 
as being more economical and more efficient?— 
Yes, but that was a long while ago. 

33528. As to the new policy of small works, are 
you aware that that has been adi^ted very largely 
at the instance of local officers?—Yes, I have heard 
that. 

33529. That is to say it has not come so much 
from above as from below?—^But the Local Govern¬ 
ments did not back up the local officers, and the 
Government of India did. 

33530. Is not the inference not that the inter¬ 
ference of the Government of India should be en¬ 
couraged and strengthened, but rather that the 


33535. You would propose, as tho chief part of 
the constituency for the election of the panchayat, 
the villagers who pay a minimum land revenue of 
say Rs. 10; would you seriously introduce that 
verv modern requirement into an ancient village 
and merely assess a man’s social value or pubuo 
value according to the amount of money in his 
pocket?—I would have only two or three members 
of the panchayat elected in that way; there must 
be some qualification, and this is the easiest test 
I can think of. 

33536. Would not a more popular test in a vil¬ 
lage be his social influence?—After all, the duties 
are civic, and I would introduce this element. 

33537. Would not a general body of the villagera 
assembled, without regard to their actual property, 
electing with one voice, or the voice of the 
majority, the man or men to whom they could 
most look up, be a more congenial method of elec¬ 
tion?—I do not think it is practicable any longer. 

33538. Then you would have tho pecuniary 
qualification?—I think 1 would. 

33539. Are not the factions by which many 
villages are rent the real stumbling block in the 
way of village self-government?—Yes, but they are 
common to tho whole country; they are not con¬ 
fined only to the villages. 

33540. Would Government be doing right to 
hand over tho affairs of a village, however minute 
they might be, to a faction, without taking 
measures to counteract tho influence of that fac¬ 
tion?—I do not think under my scheme it would 
be handing over power to a faction; it would be 
handing over power to a body, four of whom would 
be ex-officio men, and only two or three elected, to 
that it ck>es not mean that all the members will be 
necessarily from one side. 

33641. As a matter of fact, does it not often 
happen that a villam is tom into two factions and 
two only, each led hy influential men, one faction 
being necessarily superior to the other? That fac¬ 
tion, therefore, under your system would obtain the 
dominant voice in the village. Does Ctovemment 
owe no duty to.the other faction?—But all the 
men would not necessarily be from one faction 
only. 

33542. I am supposing a case of one faction 
actuated by bitter hostility towards the other, and 
it gets the upper hand, what steps do you pro¬ 
pose Government should take to protect the rest 
of the village?—I would nve the Collector power 
to suspend a panchayat like that. I do not think 
anything else is required, and perhaps the very 
fact of Iheir discharging civic duties jointly might 
temper those factions. 

38543. Would you oblige litigants to refer their 
disputes to tihe local panch?—I would. 

33644. You would not give them the option of 
going to the Civil Court?-—I would not. 
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Oohhai*. go before men who avowedly had an animus 

— against him?—There would no doubt be cases like 
^ Mar,, 1908. that, but some amount of injustice has to be borne 
in the world imder any system. 

33546. Are not many matrimonial disputes 
settled by panchayats now?—Yes. 

33647. Would you say justice as a rule is done? 
—think on the whole simple justice is done. 

33648. Are you not aware of many flagrant cases 
of injustice?—! have heard so, but I have also 
heard of injustice being done in the Ijaw Courts. 

33549. But that is not, as a rule, intentional 
injustice?—^Probably not. 

33560. Do you really think it would be safe to 
entrust these rowers to villages?—think so ; 
there is some danger, but I would take the risk 
and try that system. 

33651. At the expense of the weaker parties?— 
In the material interests of the villagers them¬ 
selves who are ruined by litigation to-day. 


33564. Yon have also suggested that a special 
olHeer might be employed to start and guide these 
panchayats and watch over their work?—^I think 
that would be necessary. 

33566. Do you propose a special officer for the 
whole province or for each division or district?— 
I would have an officer for each division; one 
officer for a whole Presidency would find too much 
work to do, but an officer for a division, with 
special responsibility thrown on the mamlatdar, 
would perhaps meet the requirements of the case. 

33566. Would this officer act in concert and 
consultation with the mamlatdarti —Yes. 

33567. Subject to that would you rather give a 
free hand to the village communities when once 
started?—^I would. 

33568. With regard to your proposal to make 
over the whole proceeds of the one-anna cess to 
the faluka Boards, you admit that that would 
leave very little to the District Boards?—Yes. 

33669. Do you propose that they should get only 
the revenue derivable from tolls and ferries?— 
Those too I would do away with, tolls especially. 


33552. Mention is made of plague relief; is not 
the question of plague relief a particularly suit¬ 
able one for treatment by the villagers, especially 
with regard to such matters as segregation and 
evacuation of infected bourses?—Yes, the villagers 
would help themselves much better than any 
official agency. 

33663. In fact would you say that the only 
agency that can turn a man out of his house 
without friction is the village community, the 
neighbours ?—Yes. 

33554. (Mr. Ihitt.) Is your general position that 
you recommend a greater degree of indopendeiu-e 
in provincial administration, subject to a gn'Ster 
amount of popular control ?--That is my position, 
the two parts of my scheme go together. 

33565. In granting greater independence to pro¬ 
vincial Governments would you make over to them 
some distinct heads of revenue such as land 
revenue, excise and forests ?—Among the major 
heads. 

33666. That of course would largely increase the 
present assets of the provincial Governments?— 
Not larmly in every cast', but in some cases it 
would. In Bengal, for instance, the surplus would 
be very small. 

33667. And you would adjust that by a rule that 
the provincial Governments should make fixed 
annual contributions to the Government of India? 
—Yes. 

33568. Would such a system make the provincial 
Governments more independent of the Government 
of Drdia in the administration of those depart¬ 
ments ?—^I would make them independent in regard 
to administration. 

83659. Would that prevent the Government of 
India from sometimes initiating reforms in those 
departments when such reforms were likely to 
affect revenue?—^If the reforms initiated led to a 
decrease of provincial revenue, that would be a 
matter for consideration, when the fixed grant by 
Gie provincial Governments to the Government 
of India came to be revised. I would then make 
a reduction from that grant, (but I would leave 
power to initiate reforms in the hands of the 
Government ot India. 

33660. So that you woidd leave with the Govern¬ 
ment of India the power it has now of laying down 
a general policy even though it affected revenue?— 
Yes, t^t would make no difference. 

33661. But if it seriously affected revenue you 
would leave that to be adjusted at tbe next settle¬ 
ment?—That is my position. 

33562. According to your scheme of village pan¬ 
chayats, you wo^d introduce a panchayat at 
present in every village with a population of 500 
and over?—^I would try. 

33663. 'I suppose there are something like 10.000 
villages of that kind in this province ^Yes. 


33570. Would you propose also that certain con¬ 
tributions should be made by the Government?— 
Yes, and a part of the excise revenue might be 
made over to these Boards. 

33571. Yon know that there are some important 
works which had to be done by the District ^ards 
which cannot be done by the ialvka Boards?—Yes. 

33572. And you also know that possibly District 
Boards may hereafter employ their own engineers 
instead of depending on the Public Works Apart¬ 
ment; with all this increasing expenditure, would 
the income which yon would assign to them ^ 
sufficient to meet aU thft expenses l^If you assign 
10 j)er cent, of the excise, that means in this 
Presidency 14 laUis straight off, and that will go 
some way, especially as the tedvka Boards will be 
able to take care of themselves. The District 
Boards will mainly look after the larger com¬ 
munications. My point is that the work which 
the District Boards do now is really the work of 
the provincial Government. 

^73. When, for instance, an engineer is ap¬ 
pointed by the District Board, in the interests 
of the tedvka Boards, would you not provide ^at 
the ialvka Boards should contribute something 
towards his pay?—I would leave the ialvka Boards 
to manage their own roads from the ialvka towns 
to the villages, and I would not have anything 
done for them by the District Board; if a Dis¬ 
trict Board employs an engineer of its own it 
ought to find the money. 

33574. Are you aware that most of the important 
roads are now attended to by the Public Works 
Department ?—Yes. 

33576. And that the District Board has to pay 
a percentage to the Public Works Dt^rtment 
which comes to a considerable amount ?—Yes. 

33576. Therefore it might be advisable for the 
District Boards, in some cases, to employ their 
own engineers; in such cases would you leave the 
District Boards to find the money and not get it 
from the ialvka Boards?—Yes; District Board 
funds should come mainly out of the provincial 
revenues; seeing that the distribution of l^e 
resources between provincial and local is not quite 
fair now, I would throw a larger burden on the 
provincial revenues. 

33677. Would you be in favour of allowing ialvka 
Boards to manage their own primary schools 
instead of leaving them to the management of the 
Education Department?—^Except that I would place 
the staff under the District Boards or some dis¬ 
trict authority. 

33678. Do you mean the teaching staff ?—^Yes ; 
there is more contentment in a Service if there is a 
wider area over which you can shift your men, 
but barring that I would allow ialvka Boards to 
manage thoir own school affairs. 

33679. But you would expect the ialvka Boards 
to pay?—^Yes. 
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83680. But the appointments and transfers 
would be in the hands of the District Boards 1— 
Tea. If the educational expenditure has to be 
increased, I would expect these Boards to make 
a grant. 

33681. Would you enect the talvka Boards to 
have a large numiber of aided schools—schools to 
which the Boards would only contribute a certain 
monthly stipend—^leaving the rillagers to main¬ 
tain Aeml—Wo had that type of school here at 
one time, but it has well-nieh disappeared now, 
and I do not think it is possible to revive it. 

33682. Not even in small villages?—It might be 
done there. 

33683. Would it bo desirable to try?—There are 
some villages in my own experience where four 
or five or su families have grouped their resources 
together and maintained a teacher, and in those 
cases a small grant would be useful. 

33584. If you allowed the District Board and 
the ialvka Board a free hand in fixing the hours 
of attendance, the holidays during the year and 
other matters, would village schools be more popu¬ 
lar than they are at present?—Yes, I think so. 

33S85. On the whole, would you be in favour of 
giving a freer hand to the District Boards and 
tcilvka Boards in regard to primary education?— 
Yes, and to the village pancnayats too, except in 
regard to curriculum and staff. 

33586. Would you leave that with the Education 
Department?—Yes, within certain limits; tiiore 
should be a certain amount of latitude left even 
to these local bodies; the larger limits should be 
fixed by the department. 


33308. Are you assuming that all the sources 
are likely to increase?—Yes. 

33599. Customs is a source of revenue which OoihaU, 
might expand?—Customs are amenable to the in- _ 
fluence of England and might come down; opium * 
is going, and salt, again, may disappear, so that 
really under my scheme the Local Governments 
will be steadily getting better and better off. 

33800. Would they take an interest in screwing 
the revenue up?—I should object to that. But 
my position is this ; if the revenue under a pro¬ 
vincial head does rise, lot the internal administra¬ 
tion of the country get the full benefit of it. For 
instance, excise revenue is rising in spite of the 
protestations of the Excise Department, and if it 
must rise, let the internal administration at any 
rate get the benefit. 

33601. From the point of view of control, would 
you advocate that the provincial Governments 
should have more control than they have to-day 
over these revenues which you would give them ?— 

Yes, I would let them spend them as they thought 
best. 

33602. I mean in the matter of collection or 
remission or increase?—All taxation I would leave 
in the hands of the Government of India. 

,33603. So that practically speaking, you would 
not give thenf any more control than they have 
to-day?—No, none, so far as raising the level of 
taxation is concerned. 

33604. The only thing you hope to gain then is 
that they may get a lareer increase?—They may 
get a larger increase, and there is an element of 
permanence about the arrangement which will have 
an effect all round. 


33687. Are you in favour of the Collector remain¬ 
ing President of the District Board ?—Yes. 

33588. Do you think a Collector really knows 
more about a district than any other man in it?— 
Yes, he tours constantly and that advantage might 
be utilized, especially as I propose to finance these 
Boards with Government money. 

,3.3589. Are you in favour of the creation of Dis¬ 
trict Councils?—Yes. 

33590. Is it your idea that each district shall 
have a small Council of non-officials, two-thirds to 
be elected by the non-official members of the Board 
and ont«-third to be nominated by the Collector?— 
Yes. 

33591. What do you propose as the total number 
of members of such Councils?—^I propose for Poona 
9 members. 

33692. In the present state of the administration, 
are such District Councils likely to work satisfac¬ 
torily and advantageously in most districts ?—Yes. 


33606. It is conceivable that owing to change 
of circumstances the revenues which you have 
handed over to the Government of Inma might 
expand by leaps and bounds, and that your revenue 
might not expand quite so fast as that of the 
Government of India?—^That is possible ; I had that 
in view when I left the remission of taxation in 
the hands of the Government of India. 

,33606. But do you lay stress on as great elasticity 
as possible in financial arrangements?—^Yes. 

83807. You would not merely for the sake of 
uniformity or consistency allow the Government of 
India to retain revenues largely in excess of what 
it required, and the provincial Government to ^ve 
revenues largely below what it required ?—No. 

33606. Would you say if an adjustment was neces¬ 
sary it might be made at any time?—Yes. 

33609. Therefore it is not desirable to aim at too 
great permanence?—No, except Uiat there should 
be a reasonable permanence. 


3359.3. Would there be no difficulty in finding 
suitable men in every district?—Some men might 
not be quite so satisfactory as others, but in the 
course of time you will get the right type of men 
and even now you certainly would get some good 
men. 

3%94. Hen not only qualified but who would be 
willing to give their time to the work?—They will 
give their time and advice if the work is there and 
if their advice is found to produce an effect; I am 
certain of it. 

33596. lu that way would the district adminis¬ 
tration be brought more in touch with the people 
and made more popular?—Certainly. 

88696. {Mr, Siehent.) What exact advantage do 
yon expect will be derived from giviim to provincial 
Governments separate revenues?—One would bo 
that the growth under those revenues would 
natorally belong to the provincial Governments, 
and since all internal administration is made over 
to provincial Governments, we, who are naturally 
nsore interested in the internal administration of 
Uie country, will have a larger portion of revenue 
devoted to our own needs. 

33697. Is it better to have all the growth of two 
sources of revenue, or half the growth of the 
mcreaso on four sources ?—Under my scheme the 
division will be more favourable to the Local 
Governments. 

S$321 


83010. But you can have a reasonable perman¬ 
ence under divided heads?—^But if you divide heads 
of income you probably divide heads of expendi¬ 
ture, and then it gives an opportunity for the 
Government of India to say, “ You shall not spend 
money in this way, but in this, that, or the other 
way.’ I would make the entire expenditure and 
the entire revenue under certain heads imperial, 
so that they may be controlled by the Government 
of India and not by the provincial Governments. 

33611. With regard to expenditure, the Govern¬ 
ment of India is still to have a certain control 
over matters of general policy?—Yes. 

33612. For example, taking the ease of education, 
would the Government of India be there to lay 
down general principles?—Certainly. 

33613. And it would be then the business of the 
Local Government to carry them out?—Yes. 

33614. TaMng forests as they are to-day, could 
the same principle broadly be applied?—Yes. 

_ 8,3616. Is it not quite conceivable that that prin¬ 
ciple should be applied without making the 
expenditure wholly provincial ?—Yes, there it 
would be a question of policy. So far as expendi¬ 
ture is concerned, in r^aid to provincial heads 
of expenditure, the provincial Governments should 
have entire control except in regard to poliqr. 
With regard to imperial heads of expenditure, 
the Government of India should be able to say, 

I 
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“This will mlucc our expenditure even if there 
is no question of policy concerned, and therefore 
you must carry out these arrangements,” or, “ It 
will increase our expenditure and you must not 
do it.” 

33(516. Assuming the heads are still divided, is 
tlieri' anything unreasonable in the Ctovemment of 
India saying they will not interfere in matters of 
detail, but only in matters of general policy?— 
Ko ; if you have divided heads of expenditure and 
the Government of India do not interfere in 
matters of detail, it. comes to the same thing as 
my system. 

.3.3617. When you said the work the District 
Boards did to-day was work properly belonging 
to the provincial Governments—what work did you 
mean?—I meant the larger communications. Con¬ 
sidering the resources available for local expendi¬ 
ture, 1 would throw the burden of those larger 
communications on provincial revenues. 

33618. Is there anything else, education for 
example, on the same footing?—The cost of educa¬ 
tion conies out of the rates, and the Government 
makes a grant. 

33619. That is not one of the functions which is 
more projierly provincial?— A. substantial grant 
should come out of provincial revenues, but the 
rest must come out of the local rates. 

336’JO. The fxiint is, under an ideal system of 
district local government, what functions would 
you assign to the local body—would you give them 
the care of roads?—Yes. 

33621. Would you give them the care of primary 
education and sanitation?—^Yes. 

33622. In other words, would you give them these 
functions which you have said would be more 
properly provincial?—Yes, under an ideal system. 

33623. But I understood you to mean that the 
funds of the District Boards were inadequate to 
carry out these works?—My idea is this. Local 
self-government, strictly so-called, must be over a 
limittd area, and when you go beyond the taluka 
in India you get an area which is much too large 
for local self-government strictly so-called, and I 
would therefore concentrate the local resourc<.‘S on 
taluka Boards; the District Board may take over 
some of those functions where necessary, but it 
docs not mean that all the functions of local self- 
government in rt'gard to these an^as can, or 
should, be taken over by the District Board. 

3.3624. Are not these functions, fmoporly speak¬ 
ing, local functions and not provincial functions? 
—That depends. They are partly i)rovincial ; 
where the local resources are small, the district 
communications should certainly be maintained 
out of 2 n'nvincial revenues. 

33623. There are certain roads which might be 
given over to the provincial Government, but apart 
from that is it tlosirable from tho point of view 
ot good government that the local authority should 
manage and manage in the fullest sense, all the 
matters which can be considered of local import¬ 
ance?—Yes, if there was revenue enough. 

33626. Tlie point is to find enough revenue, and 
you would say that it is the business of tho 
Government to find resources adequate for the 
purpose?—Generally it would be tho business of 
the Gh>vemment, because whatever local revenue 
can be raised is already being raised, and if any 
more revenue is wanted. Government must provide 

.33627. Are you familiar with the system which 
obtains in certain other parts of the world by 
which tho Central Government helps those who are 
prepared to help themselves, and makes certain 
pro rata contributions in proportion to the money 
raised locally ; would that system work here?— 
I do not think it would ; the money available here 
is not enough to go beyond taluka Boards, and I 
do not think we can raise any more locally unless 
the Government surrender a portion of the revenue 
which it at present takes. If the provincial 
Government would surrender a little more of its 
revenue to the local bodies, I would not mind 
taking up these functions for the districts, but 
to-day it is not possible to do so. 


33028. Would you apply the principle of pro¬ 
portionate contribution to taluka Boards?—Yea. 
and I would not go beyond them. 

33629. With regard to the District Councils you 
suggest, are they to be purely advisory?—They 
should be advisory in the sense that a resolution 
passed by them could not take effect unless the 
^Hector accepted it; but in certain matters if 
the Collector could not accept a resolution he 
should have to go to the Government to set it 
aside. 

33630. Is their whole object to consider matters 
which are not of local immrtance in the sense that 
we have been discussing, out of provincial import¬ 
ance?—^In a way, yes. 

336.31. In other words, they would, so to speak, 
take the place of a local committee of a provincial 
Legislative Council?—^Roughly it would be that; 
it would be more similar to that than anything 
else. 

33632. Can you parallel that position in history? 
—^I would rather not answer such a question <m- 
hand. But it should be remembered that the whole 
position in this country is exceptional. 

33633. One thing they would have to consider, 
for example, would be the question of remissions 
of revenue, and might they not conceivably 1^ a 
little biassed in favour of their own distnet in 
such a matter?—Yes, but the remissions go up to 
the Central Government; they would only recom¬ 
mend. 

33631. But their influence might be discounted 
by that?—But they would also bring more local 
knowledge to bear on the matter. 

33636. (Mr. Meyer.) So long as the present offi¬ 
cial system continues yon do not want any material 
delegations of powers to Local Governments?—No. 

33096. Tour view is that the Government of 
India are from their position able to take a 
wider view?—^Yes. 

33637. And you would not bo in agreement with 
the statement made in the case for the Bombay 
Government that the Government of India is out 
of touch with local conditions, and that the Local 
Government is a far safer interpreter as to local 
needs and local wishes?—^That statement would be 
correct within certain limits. Of course Local 
Governments understand local needs better, but 
they also have local prejudices to a larger extent. 

336.38. Taking the Gktvernment of your own pro¬ 
vince, do you consider that they are sufficiently in 
touch with local unofficial opinion ?—That u a 
difficult question to answer. l%e Government are 
in some touch with local opinion, say, in the City 
of Bombay, or in Poona, but it. all depends upon 
what degree of acquaintance you expect. 

83639. While they are in Bombay and Poona, do 
they go about?—They read the newspapers, and the 
Governor and the members go about, so ttat they 
must acquire a certain amount of acquaintance 
with local affairs. 

33640. Are you satisfied with the dates at which 
the local budget is discussed in the ^mbay 
Council ?—No ; I have never understood why they 
dbcuss it in August or July. 

33641. Far later than in most other provinces?— 
Yes. 

33042. It has been suggested as an explanation 
that the Bombay Government desire to present the 
members of the Legislative Council with the civil 
estimates in full—would that appeal to you?—I 
cannot express a useful opinion upon that. I do 
not know what the difficulties are in preparing 
the civil estimates earlier. 

33043. Would you prefer to have the budget dis¬ 
cussed more promptly on less elaborate informa¬ 
tion ?—Yes. 

33644. Taking such information as you get in 
(he Government of India budget?—I think that 
will not suffice. More detailed estimates would be 
necessary. 

33645. It is also suggested by several Local 
Governments that it is very aggravating to them 
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for the Government of India to alter their esti¬ 
mates ; is it desirable that the Government of 
India should continue to check the provincial 
estimates in the interest of accuracy 1—I have no 
direct knowledge of that. I have only heard 
things, but I really think, even if alteration is 
jiecessary, that it might be made in a manner 
which would try the patience of Local Govern¬ 
ments less. 

33646. Still I think I have heard you in the 
Imperial Legislative Council criticise tiie Govern¬ 
ment of India on the ground that their estimates 
have been falsified by events, and that there was 
a much larger surplus than was anticipated?— 
That is so. 

33647. Therefore, might it not be legitimate, iu 
order to avoid such criticism, that the Finance 
Department should take every means in their 
power to make their estimates as accurate as they 
can be?—Yes, but 1 do not know how far your 
alterations are due to this or to something else. 

33648. Your scheme of division between the pro¬ 
vincial and Imperial Government makes certain 
items wholly- imperial, such as stamps, income- 
tax and registration ; would the provincial Govern¬ 
ments, which will necessarilv have to manage 
these sources of revenue, take the same vivid 
interest in their development if they had no in¬ 
terest at all in the proceeds?—I think they will; 
assuming that every man does his duty fairly well, 

I should expect a reasonable amount of interest to 
be taken. 

33649. Still, if there is a competition as between 
a source of revenue that yields you profit and a 
source of revenue which yields none, would it not 
be human nature to take care first of the source 
of revenue that benefits you?—In the abstract, I 
would say yes. 

33650. Then you say it will be necessary under 
your scheme, besides giviim certain expanding 
heads to the Government of India, to give them a 
fixed assignment, and that that assignment is to 
be revised every few years at conferences; will 
not that lead to just the same bickering that the 
old system of quinquennial provincial settlements 
gave rise to?—^Yes, with this difference — the 
Govemmunt of India usually have a much larger 
surplus than the Local Government have; and 
even if the Government of India revenues under a 
certain head fell short of what was expected there 
would be enough to cover it from other sources. 

33651. But would there not be a great deal of 
squabbling and bickering?—Yes, but I would 
rather have one Government of India discontented, 
than seven provincial Governments discontented. 

33652. You would be prepared to face the result 
that you would have less remission of taxation 
probably under your system? — I do not expect 
that; I have made over to the Government of India 
heads under which alone there has been, or will 
be, remission of taxation, and if more revenues are 
available to Local Governments, that means im¬ 
proved internal administration. 

33653. The Government of India, for instance, 
has been able to afford to reduce the salt tax 
because it was compensated by increased revenues 
under other heads, but you are diminishing their 
increasing revenues?—Yes, but on the other hand, 
look at the increased expenditure on the army and 
other things. 

33664. When you say that the Local Govern¬ 
ments are to have a share in the loans which the 
Government of India raise, do you still contemplate 
that the Government of India should borrow for 
productive works?—^Yes, they have been going 
rather fast, and I do not like the t-ate at which 
they have been borrowing, but it will still be 
necessary to borrow for productive works. 

33655. Would not borrowing by Ixical Clovem- 
ments be largely non-productive?—Yes, unless they 
borrow for feeder railways and things of that kind, 
or small irrigation works. 

33656. To that extent your system would increase 
the net burden of the debt of India?—^It need not. 
The Government of India would float a certain 


loan in the market, and I would share that between jfr. 

the provincial Governments and the Government G. k. 
of India. GvkkaU. 

33657. But the provincial Governments might use . j/JT^ioog 
the money for non-productive purposes, and in so '* 

far you would increase the burden of the debt?— 

Yes, but tho Government of India would accept 
that. 


33658. But would you accept it?—For the pre¬ 
sent, yes. 

33656. Although you would give Local Gtovern- 
ments enhanced powers in other directions you say 
that you would not give them any extra powers in 
regard to the creation of appointments. Arc you 
awaro that the Secretary of State has recently 
relaxed his control over the Government of India 
iu that direction ?—I have read it in the papers. 

33660. Would you be prepared to give the Local 
Governments that same power?—^No, I would not, 
while public opinion remains as weak as it is 
to-day. 

33061. You think it is safer in those matters to 
have some outside check?—^I think so. 

33663. Would that apply also to the existing 
financial codes, the Civil Service Ilegulations as 
regards travelling allowances, and so forth?— 
Travelling allowance perhaps would stand on a 
different footing, but as to pay and pension, 
certainly. 

33663. Is the present system of minute check by 
the Secretary of State on the Central Government 
desirable?—^As far as I am aware of it, I would 
keep that. 

33664. Your District Board is really to be a 
Council to assist Collectors in running certain 
matters which the provincial Government may en¬ 
trust them with?—Quite so. 

33665. It is practically therefore an Advisory 
Council. But at the same time you propose cer¬ 
tain formal Advisory Councils—are two bodies of 
that kind necessary?—.\re you speaking of tho 
District Council? 

33666. You would have a District Board and a 
District Council?—Yes; the functions of the Dis¬ 
trict Board are determined by statute, and the 
other is a more elastic body. 

33667. Your local self-government stops at tho 
ialuka Board?—Yes. 

33668. The District Board becomes a body for 
the administration of certain expenditure?—Ex-* 
cept that it is threo-fourths elected. 

33669. Apart from those details, is it necessary 
to have two Advisory Councils in a district, one 
dealing with roads and education and the other 
with revenue and other matters?—I should not 
mind abolishing the District Board if its functions 
were made over to the District Council, but I do 
not want to disturb the existing machinery too 
much. 

33670. What would happen to the present village 
Sanitary Boards under your scheme—would they 
merge in the panchayats?—I would merge them in 
the panchayats. 

33671. Although vou would think it desirable 
that the Collector should remain President of the 
District Board, you desire to keep the Sub-Divi¬ 
sional OfiScer out of tho taluka Board?—Yes, 
except that he might attend the meetings in order 
to know what was going on. 

33672. Are you not rather divorcing him from 
the economic interests of his sub-divisional charge? 
—Yes, but I do not much believe in his interest in 
the work of these local bodies; there is a desire to 
assert his authority in small matters, and I do not 
much believe in that. 

38673. When he goes on tour, and the people ask 
him for a new school or a new road, or to repair a 
drinking-well or a water-tank, has he to say, “ 1 
am sorry I cannot help you, you must go to ilr. 
X., the President of the Sub-Divisional Board ”?—• 
There is nothing wrong in that.' 

33674. You would make the Sub-Divisional 
Officer, then, simply a collector of revenue; he 
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would represent the Government in its rcstiaininj; 
and taxing capacity, but in its benevolent capacity 
ho is no longer to have any sayP—The Government 
itself makes over those functions to a local body. 

S367.5. You speak of making over to the talvka 
Board the whole of the cess now levied; what is to 
become of the quartor-anna extra which has been 
contributed by the Government of India?—That 
will go to the Mxdca Board; if the District Board 
is maintained separately, I should not mind if it 
was retained by the District Board, otherwise 
I would transfer it to the talvka Board. 

33676. Some of your talukat are i)Oor, thinly 
peopled, and backward generally. Would they bo 
able to stand by themselves?—If they are not able 
to. Government might make them a grant occa¬ 
sionally out of the quartcr-anua contribution. 

33677. You projiose that one-tenth of the excise 
revenue should bo made over to District Boards; 
apart from considerations as to the legitimacy of 
such a course, would that not lend to considerable 
practical injustice?—In what way? 

33678. The greater part of the excise revenue in 
most provinces is levied in the shape of duties at 
a few distilleries?—^Yes, but the Government might 
distribute it among the different Beards; it need 
not go according to locality. 

33679. Generally, tho hardest drinkers aro in th‘e 
municipalities; would they get any share of the 
excise revenue?—So far ns municipalities are con¬ 
cerned, if the Government will help them in regard 
to large projects and education, 1 would not give 
them any of the excise. 

33680. I think I remember your saying a year 
or two ago in the Legislative Council that you 
tliought Government should make regular contribu¬ 
tions to municipalities?—I am quite of that 
opinion in regard to these two objects. 

33681. You do not want a regular grant-in-aid, 
such as the District Boards get, but simply specific 
contributions for specific schemes?—Specific contri¬ 
butions for sanitary projects, and a regular grant 
for educational puriioses. 

33682. Which pays most towards jirimary educa¬ 
tion, Government or the local bodies?—I think tho 
local Ixidies boar the larger proportion. 

33683. But the Government makes grants?— 
Yes. 

33684. Taking tho Poona municipality, did you 
deal with primary schools only?—Yes; we have 
primary schools and a technical school. 

33685. But did you receive grants-in-aid?—Wc 
get grants-in-aid; the schools arc all our own and 
the Government make a grant-in-aid. We get 
about As. 9,000 from Government, and about 
Rs. 16,000 or Rs. 17,000 is our own money. 

33686. Have you your own staff?—Yes. 

33687. Do you find that work satisfactorily?— 
Yes, fairly satisfactorily, but of course there aro 
arrangements with the Department under which it 
takes back men wo do not want. 

33688. You stand on a much more independent 
footing than the District Board does?—Yes. 

33689. Quito apart from what might be done 
under your scheme, it has been suggested that in 
this province local self-government consists largely 
in the JiOcal Board paying for various branches of 
adininistr.ation which the Government manage for it, 
such as the larger roads, education, vaccination, dis¬ 
pensaries, and so on; would you agree with that? 
—Substantially that is correct so far as tho work 
of the District Boards is concerned; the taluka 
Boards receive very little, and the District Boards 
retain the greater part of the revenue. 

33690. Would you say then there is not much 
real self-government?—Yea, so far as District 
Boards are concerned that is so, and as far ns 
talvka Boards are concerned, they have no 
resources. 

33691. (Sir Stryniitg EdrjerUy.) Do you represent 
any views except your own?—^I represent my own 
views and alsu those of tlic Presidency 'Association 


ot Bombay, who have nominated me as their 
presentativo to give evidence here. 

33692. Have you discussed these matters with 
other local leaders?—Yes, and I have their 
authority for saying that my statement represents 
their views. 

33693. Can you give me any names?—Yes; Sir 
Pherozesha Metha, who is the President of the 
Association, has gone through my statement, and 
several of the other leading members have gone 
through it also, and they have authorised me to 
soy that it represents their views. 

33694. The impression which it produces upon 
me is that if you can get certain reforms you are 
prepared for some great measure of devolution, 
but if not tho ship of State may go on more or less 
to destruction in its own way?—I do not know 
that it will go to destruction; it might go on as it 
has been going. 

33695. Is the suggestion quite accurate that any 
Local Government in India under the Secretary of 
State could ever be accused of possessing “ absolute 
jjower"?—I think it is fairly accurate; it must 
not bo taken Jitornlly, but it expresses a general 
meaning. 

33696. There is always, for instance, the power 
of memorial and representation?—That is true. 

33697. It has been suggested by other witne.sse8 
that that would be much more effective if the 
Government of India were not, so to speak, respon¬ 
sible for the action which the Local Government 
takes; do you share that view at all ?—I do not 
believe in that. 

33698. You, I think, aro organising a society 
which is called tho Servants of India fecicty, and 
yon are collecting the most able men you can get 
to become members of it?—Yes. 

33699. Is the object of that society to study 
political problems?—Yes, that is one object. 

83700. Supposing nothing were now done, can 
you quoto any instance whore an area or a [lopula- 
tion of the size of India is absolutely controlled 
from one centre?—No, it is v6ry difficult, I admit. 

J do not think you cun absoluteljr control an area 
like that from one centre. 

33701. Would there not be some benefit, even 
supposing you could not get all you want In 
decentralization?—Yes, but there would be some 
serious risks, and taking all the circumstances into 
consideration, I think the risks would be greater. 

33702. Is not the Local Government rather more 
open to tho influence of local public opinion than 
the Central Government?—Y'es, but there is a 
balancing consideration, that they are subject to 
local prejudice far more than the Government of 
India. 1 might mention a recent instance in my 
own knowledge. The first Poona drainage scheme 
was a big scheme estimated to cost 42 lakhs, and 
the Government of Bombay wore keen about it. 
The municipality did not want to go in for such a 
big scheme, but the Sanitary Engineer and tho 
Bombay Government brought a lot of pressure to 
bear upon us, and we were made to feel that unless 
we accepted the scheme we should bo sot down ns 
obstructionists. We said we did not believe in the 
scheme, but we said wc were prepared to find somo 
money and let the Bombay Government run the 
whole thing on their responsibility, but tho Gov¬ 
ernment of India vetoed that. 

33703. Has there not been another scheme re¬ 
cently which is more acceptable?—Yes. 

33704. And that is at present blocked by whom? 
—By the Government of India, ns far as I know. 

33705. Do you not think with these shared re¬ 
sponsibilities you very often get the ]x>sition that 
the power (meaning the Local Ckivernment) which 
virtually exercises the control does not bear tho 
responsibility?—Yes, in theory 1 admit that. 

33706. Is it not one of the first principles of 
public administration that the person who has 
the power should face the music, so to speak?— 
Yes, but you face the music right enough so far 
as public opinion is concerned, which is directed 
against you. 
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33707. I understand that unless you can get 
refora exactly in the way you want, though you 
admit the existing system is hopelessly ill-Mapted 
to the present needs of the country, you would 
prefer it to go on 1—Yes; it is hopelessly ill- 
i^apted to these needs, but if the needs are not 
likely to be satisfied I would let the present ar¬ 
rangements go on. 

_ 33706. I suppose your scheme for a return prac¬ 
tically to Lord Mayo’s system of separate rerenues, 
would be the subject of some negotiation and 
would have to be worked outi—Yes, my snggestion 
is an illustration only. 

33700. For instance, if the Government had the 
surpluses you suggest, and also the share of the 
loans annually raised, would you consider that 
the provision of major irrigation works for a 
province would be a fair provincial duty?—It is 
very difficult to say, because major works may be 
common to two or more provinces, and where there 
are loans against them, I do not 'know how you 
could provincialise theim 

33710. Can you mention any case where irriga¬ 
tion works are common to two provinces?—Yes, in 
regard to the canals from the uidus, for instance. 
I cannot say that the irrigation works themselves 
are common, but the water from the Indus is 
taken both for the Punjab and Sind. 

38711. Would you see any great objection, when 
time proves that your arrangements will work, 
to Local Governments having power to vary taxes? 
—'The taxes would have to be the same all over the 
country, otherwise there would be dissatisfaction; 
if the Bombay Ooveniment had a higher income 
tax than the Madras Government, there naturally 
would bo dissatisfaction here. 

33712. Would that not depend on whether the 
people understood why it had been raised?—I do 
not expect the bulk of the people to understand 
why taxes are raised. 

33718. 1 understand you object to provincial 
Governments borrowing and think that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India can tiorrow better, in fact that 
they should have charge of all banking arrange¬ 
ments and ways and means, but would you give 
Local Governments power to borrow up to a small 
maximum independently for particular works?— 
Do you mean to go into the open market? 

33714. Yes, for very small sums, say up to five 
lakhs?—•! do not think there would be any harm 
in that if the money was raised locally, but it is 
difficult to distinguish, and limits would have to 
be laid down not only with regard to sums, but 
also with regard to areas. 

33715. In administrative matters, you say the 
first line of division that suggests itself is that 
the control of military and naval defence and so 
on should always be directly in the hands of the 
Government of India; what is the principle 
underlying that?—^The internal administration of 
the country should be, roughly, in the hands of 
the Local Governments, and concerns which are 
common to different provinces, or which deal with 
the external affairs of India or matters of defence 
and BO forth, shotdd be in the hands of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

83716. The principle practically is, that power 
should be as low down as possible, and that only 
things that cannot be done by Local Governments 
shoiud be done by the Central Government?—^I 
would not subscribe entirely to that. Power 
should be as low down as possible, subject to 
this, that there should be arrangements for reason¬ 
ably controlling that power. 

33717. Under your system would there not be 
sufficient power of suggestion left in the Presidency 
itself to secure initiation ?—I do not see why there 
should not be. 

33718. Would your panchayats necessarily be 
for single villages or for unions of villages?—'They 
might TO for unions where the villages are small, 
or I would tack on small villages to big villages. 

33719. Gan you suggest any principle of union? 
—Ue villages should be within a certain area. 


33720. One principle which was suggested in y 
the Central Provinces was that a ma»et town, 
with the surrounding villages which habitually 
resort to it, would form a possible union ; what do 
you say as to that?—It is difficult to express an 7 
opinion off-hand upon that; it is a detail which 
will have to be worked out by a special com¬ 
mittee. 

33721. You say in ^our statement that the only 
remedy lies in carrying a substantial measure of 
decentralisation down to the villages, and in 
building up local self-government from that; that 
in your opinion is the very first tUng that claims 
attention ?—Yes. 

33722. Then you say, “Last but not least. Dis¬ 
trict Councils must be formed ’’—^is the “ last ’’ in 
order of time?—In the series 

33723. Would you make panchavats before be¬ 
ginning that, or would yon begin both simultane¬ 
ously ?—^I would begin simultaneously; I mention 
this in the series as being last. 

33724. Would yon begin that at once too?—Yes. 
The functions are different. 

33725. Your suggestion as to the decision of 
cases by panchayats, and the finality you would 
give such decisions is practically a reference to 
arbitration ?—Yes. 

33726. As to roads, the Government are moving 
in the direction you suggest in this I^sidency, of 
taking back a certain number of local roads for 
maintenance from provincial funds?—I have heard 
that, but I have not personal knowledge of it. 

33727. When you discuss the question of these 
much larger contributions you presuppose a very 
much increased provincial revenue?—^Yes. 

33728. For instance, the present rise in the rate 
of living all over the country would justi^ an 
increase in Oie rate of pay of our lower paid ser¬ 
vants who are under-paid?—^Yes. 

83729. And schoolmasters, police, village officers, 
and subordinates in the Forest and Public Works 
Departments require more pay, which would all 
run into a great many lakhs of recurring expen¬ 
diture?—Yes, I think it would require that. 

33730. And such reforms ought to come from 
large subsidies to Local 'Boards?—It ought to come 
along with other expenditure out of ^e large sur¬ 
pluses which the Government of India at present 
retain for themselves. 

33731. Are the surpluses large enough to meet 
this increased expenditure?—^Yes, theK have been 
four or five crores every year, and if they gave 
about 50 lakhs a year to each province it would do. 

33732. You think the system by which the Edu¬ 
cation Department has Uio control of the curri¬ 
culum and staff in essentials, is not bad, but that 
the Ix>cal Boards should have a great deal more 
authority in tlie general management of the 
schools?—Yes, roughly that would bo so. 

33733. And without any great change of system, 
t '>uld an arrangi'mcnt be arrived at of which you 
could approve ?—Yes, I would give the villagers or 
the local people more interest in the schools. 

33734. As regards sanitation grants, there were 
orders published in the Presidency about last 
May, giving assistance to local bodies in the pre¬ 
paration of schemes of a substantial amount?— 
Yes, the theory has been admitted. 

33735. And there is a promise of assistance when 
schemes are ready—^theoretically does that not 
more or less meet your views?—Yes, it is a much 
better state of things than before. 

33736. So that the Government is moving to 
some extent on the lines you suggest?—Yes, but 
after a great deal of agitation. 

33737. So that public opinion has occasionally 
had some effect with a Local Government ?—^In this 
instance, yes. 

33738. As regard toluko and District Boards 
would it bo very much better for the Local Govera- 
ment to frankly take back all roads as provincial 
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knd change the outlooh of your proposed Disirict 
(Jouncil? Do you want your District Board in 
addition at allf—^Thoii I would do away with the 
District Board. 

33739. You say that the Collector would corre¬ 
spond direct with Government, and Mr. Jackson 
suggested yestei-day practically very ranch the 
same thing, but he thought that Commissioners 
should devote themselves to the inspection of the 
work which is done by the Collector; would your 
luspectors-Geiieral be Commissioners in that 

f nisei—^They would be men of the same status. 

ut I would make over the whole Presidency to 
one Lispector-Oeneral for certain purposes. 


33740. In your experience is the great danger of 
the present provincial contract system and divided 
heads of revenue the inevitable tendency of a 
Secretariat to absorb authority 1—-Yes, I think it 
must be so. 


33741. (Chairman.) You propose that the muni¬ 
cipalities should get a grant for any extraordinary 
projects such as sanitation, drainage, and so 


forth; is that a usual system of financing a muni¬ 
cipality ?—In this Pjresidency it was only last yew 
that a resolution was issuM by the Government 
practically promising such assistance, but in 
Bengal, Madras, and the United Provinces the 
system has been in work for a long time, and 
towards large projects the Government makes a 
grant. 

93742. But keeps some control over the expen¬ 
diture by an examination of the budget!—^That is 
due to the backward character of the Local Self- 
Government Acts in those provinces. 

33743. And not in your judgment because they 
finance the municipality 7—I have discussed it with 
ofBcials of the Government of India, and they 
have never said so. 

33744. Would you be prepared on the one hand 
to continue the system of financing the munici¬ 
pality, withdrawing any examination of the budget 
on the other!—Yes, practically that is so on our 
side now. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. BAMANniiAi Hathpatram was called and examined. 


Mr. 33745. (Chairman.) You arc the Vice-President 

Hamanbhai of the municipality of Ahmedabad!—I am. I have 
Mahipatram, so since January last. I have been a Muni- 
, jj. ■ cipal Commissioner for the last 10 years. I was 
7 M ar., 1 809. ggypn years in Government service as Head 
Clerk and Clerk of the Court to the District 
Judge of Ahmedabad. I also acted as a Subordi¬ 
nate Judge. I resigned in order to practise as a 
pleader. I am a native of Surat. 

Executive Officers, as a general rule, are not 
sufficiently in personal contact with the people. 
No obstacles to such contact are created by the 
existing administrative arrangements, but Euro¬ 
pean Officers keep themselves aloof from the Indian 
population. They maintain only rigid official 
relations with people, official and non-official, of 
(he Indian community. If tliey had the desire 
they could have many opportunities for coming 
ip closer touch with the p^plc. There are some 
officers possessed of great sympathy who particu¬ 
larly cultivate opportnnitius fur personal contact 
with the people. They invite Indian gentry at 
social functions at their houses, and themselves 
attend ceremonial celebrations among the people. 
They are easily accessible to townsmen as well as 
villagers and are anxious to learn the views of 
people of all classes directly from them. They do 
their best to assist well-directed movements for 
the public good. But such officers are very rare. 
There is a general impression that Executive Offi¬ 
cers do not welcome intercourse wi(h men of educa¬ 
tion and culture. 

^ccutivc Officers do not generally possess a 
sufficient knowledge of the vernaculars. Their 
acquaintance with the language of the people is 
very scanty. 

Ill accordance with the present rules under the 
Local Authorities Loans Act, the term of a loan is 
not aljowed to extend beyond twenty years, liiis 
condition is found to be very hard as a large 
amount of sinking fund has to be provided annu¬ 
ally and the needs of ordinary municipal govern¬ 
ment have in consequence to be stinted. The ^ne- 
fits derived from public works constructed out of 
such loans are to bo enjoyed by succeeding 
generations also, and it is right that they should 
also bear some part of the cost. Municipalities 
ought to be allowed to have a freer choice in fixing 
the term of repayment. The pres.>nt limit may 
with advantage bo extended to sixty years. 

After the loan is sanctioned the municipality 
ought to be allowed to make its own arrangement 
for (ho cens(ruction of the works on the plans 
iKiiig approved by Government. The m<iuiremcnt 
that the construction shall be made by Govern¬ 
ment agency, paid for by the municipality, entails 
inuch unnecessary cos(. The general supervision 
of the Government Public Works De])artment is 
quite sufficient for guidanci! in such matters. 

Thera ought to be less interference by Govern¬ 
ment in the methods of taxa( ion which municipali¬ 
ties may wish to adopt within the scope allowed 


by the Municipal Act. The Government of India 
have recently compelltKl municipalities to reduce 
the octroi duties on ghi and sugar and required 
tlicin to accept a maximum percentage of ad 
valorem duty for these articles. Ohi and sugar are 
articles of luxury and can bo taxed at a higher 
rate without causing undue hardship. The muni¬ 
cipalities therefore naturally preferred to retain 
their existing rates. But being compelled by 
Government to reduce the rates they nave had 
to increase duties on other articles and to include 
in their schedules articles which cannot bear the 
burden. This has led to much hardship, and has 
caused some dislocation in the market. It brought 
about a strike in Ahmedabad. The municipalities 
ought to be allowed a free hand in these matters. 
Further, municipalities are not allowed to levy 
octroi on flour, butter and cigars which have been 
imported by sea and have paid customs dut^. They 
are also not allowed to levy octroi on wines and 
spirituous liquors. This shuts out a legitimate 
source of revenue. Municipalities would be able 
to regulate their finances and develop themselves 
mure satisfactorily if all such interference be with¬ 
drawn. 

In cities, where lands have been surveyed and 
recorded, unoccupied sites are under the dual con¬ 
trol of the Bevenue l^artmcnt of Government 
and the municipality, lliis arrangement leads to 
friction and complicates their management. The 
municipalities ought to be allowed to have full 
control over these sites. The Act provides proper 
guarantees for preventing unjustifiable alienations 
of lands by municipalities. 

The Municipal Act makes it a discretional func¬ 
tion of municipalities to secure or assist to secure 
suitable places for the carrying on of offensive 
trades. In the larger cities the removal of the 
places of such trades to a distance from populated 
areas would tend to great sanitary improvement. 
But the difficulty lies in securing sites. Even 
after acquiring land outside cities on payment of 
compensation, and then assigning them for kilns, 
slaughter-houses, dairies, sugar factories, etc., high 
fines under the Land Bevenue Code coupled with 
increased assessment would have to be paid to 
Government before buildings for these purposes 
could be constructed on the sites. Municipalities 
would find themselves enabled to develop (heir 
' sanitary administration by insisting on the removal 
of offensive trades from the heart of a city if they 
were given powers to remit these fines and increased 
assessments, or, if lands surrounding cities were 
vested in them. 

Municipalities should have an effective voice in 
the matter of liquor shops being opened within 
their limits. 

It would not be expedient to invest District 
Boards with powers of supervision and control over 
the smaller municipalities within their areas. 
The District Boards work almost as departments 
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of the Qoyernment, and their position as control¬ 
ling au^orities would taike awar the individuality 
of the smaller municipalities who would gradually 
be led to lose their sense of rt^sponsibility. 
Besides, there would be the danger of the funds 
of the smaller municipalities being utilised for 
the purposes of the District Boards. Even at 
present the smaller municipalities find their 
meagre income swallowed up by charges on account 
of schools and dispensaries, making it impossible 
for them to devote themselves to the execution of 
sanitary and other improvements. 

If by decentralization the powers of the District 
Officers are to be extended, the extension should 
not work in the way of taking away the right of 
the raiyat to appeal to the higher authorities. 

33746. Who is the Vice-President of your muni¬ 
cipality I —1 am the Vice-President. The President 
is a retired Deputy Collector. 

33747. Bo that both the President and the Vice- 
President have been in Government employment? 
—Yes. 

3.3748. Do you work in your municipality by com¬ 
mittees?—Yea. We have a Managing or Finance 
Committee, a Sanitary Committee, and a School 
Board. 

33749. Are yon, as Vice-President, Chairman of 
any of these committees? — Not unless I am* 
appointed a member of a committee. At present I 
am not a member of any of the committees. I 
have been several times on the managing and other 
committees. 

33760. Is the President of the municipality 
Chairman of any of these committees?—No. But 
if he is a member of a committee he is ex officio 
Chairman. He does not put himself on the execu¬ 
tive committees. 

3.3751. Have you any power to raise taxation 
without the consent of Government?—No. 

■33752. Does that hamper you as a municipality ? 
- -I do not think so. 

33753. What are the principal sources of your 
income ?—Vfe have octroi 2 lakhs; a house-tax 
bringing in about Bs. 40,000; a drainage-tax 
realizing about Bs. 25,000; a water-tax, one lakh, 
sanitary cess about Rs. 45,000, and the tolls about 
Rs. 40,000. 

33754. Are there any Government contributions 
to your expenditure?—We have one towards 
educational expenditure. There are contributions 
from the local funds also for schools and general 
purposes. 

387.55. What schools do you control?—Primary 
schools, and we assist other schools. We appoint 
the masters and committees of management. 


33765. Are you paying it off or increasing it?— 
Wo are paying off the old debts, but increasing 
our liability in new debts 

33766. Is the financial position of your muni¬ 
cipality fairly sound?—We have to pay about a 
IsKh of rupees interest annually, and about 
Rs. 50,000 to the sinking fund. Wo are sound as 
far as we have gone. Our debt was incurred for 
water-works, drainage, and the building of the 
bridge over the river. 

33707. Do you employ a large number of menials 
and clerks and other people!—We do. 

3.3768. Who appoints them?—Our Secretary 
appoints all subordinates getting Rs. 15 and under, 
the others are appointed by the General Committee. 
The ^cretary can dismiss those appointed by him, 
and the municipalil.y can dismiss all others except 
the Secretary. His services are lent by Govern¬ 
ment ; he is a tnamlafdar of the Provincial Service. 

33769. Has an employee dismissed by the Secre¬ 
ts^ the right of appeal to the Municipal Council? 
—He has. 

33770. Has an official over Rs. 15 a right of 
appeal ?—No. he has not. 

33771. The person who appoints him can dismiss 
him without appeal?—Yes. 

33772. (Sir Stewing Edgerley.) Except in cer¬ 
tain matters which you have instanced, are you 
fairly contented with the freedom that the muni¬ 
cipality enjoys?—I think we are. 

33773. What exactly is meant by the suggestion 
that the municipality should have the power to 
remit fines and increased assessments?—At pre¬ 
sent the Government in the Land Revenue Depart¬ 
ment do this. We have to make out a case if we 
wish to get any burial grounds, for instance. 

33774. Have yon ever sent a case up?—Not for 
trade purposes, but for burial grounds. Some¬ 
times there was no remission: sometimes wo find 
difficulties. 

33775. This octroi question yon refer to is a matter 
enforced by the Government of India?—Yes. 

33776. In fact it is a general order without par¬ 
ticular reference to the particular municipality?— 
Yee. 

33777. And you were much crippled because of 
your debts incurred for sanitary improvements, 
the amount of interest you had to meet, and the 
sinking fund?—Yes. 

33778. So that yon were forced into this un¬ 
popular taxation?—^Yes. 

33779. (Mr. Meyer.) .tre yon an elected Vice- 
President?—^Yes. 
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33756. Do you set the curriculum?—No, that is 
prescribed by Government. 

33757. You buy the furniture, and that sort of 
thing?—Yes. 

83758. Have you any control over secondary or 
middle schools?—No. 


33780. In the Presidency generally are there 
many municipal towns which have the right of 
electing their President?—^Tfae President is always 
nominated, except at Poona. 

33781. In Ahmodabad the Government nominates 
a non-official occasionally?—Yes. 


33759. In the case of drainage works for which 
you get a grant from Government, how is a scheme 
considered when it is prepared ?-—First of all we 
get a scheme prepared by an expert — now 
Mr. Baldwin Latham; then the municipality 
approves of the scheme, and then it is sent to the 
I^blic Works Department. 

33760. Do you send it first of all to the Sanitary 
Board? — Not necessarily, but if Government 
chooses, it may consult the Sanitary Board. 

33761. Have you any control over roads?—We 
have complete freedom over our own roads, and 
also in the case of lighting. 

33762. Who prepares yCur budget?—The Manag¬ 
ing Committee. Then they send it up to the 
General Board. That body considers it and finally 
passes it or amends it. 

3,3763. It is not referable to Government?—^Not 
at all. 

33764. Have you any debt at Ahmedabad ?—Yes, 
about 31 lakhs since 1890, 


33782. Speaking generally, are there many non- 
officials nominatM?—Yee, since 1885 we have 
always had one. 

33783. But speaking of the Presidency gener¬ 
ally, are there many non-officials Presidents of 
municipalities?—I believe there are in the eity 
municipalities, but not in other ones. There are 
only 14 city municipalities; in the others the 
Assistant or Deputy Collector is generally the 
President. 

33784. You speak of having a paid Secretary. 
Is that usual?—^Yes. 

33785. To whom do you send your budget up 
for approval?—Nobody. 

83786. You do what is right in your own eyes? 
—^It is only when we want to raise a loan that we 
have to make out a good case. 

33787. What taxes do you levy?—^The octroi. 

38788. Do you levy nothing in the nature of 
other taxes?—We levy a water rate, a house tax 
and a drainage tax. 
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88789. "When yon were » hard up, might you 
BgMMwMwf hare tried some sort of income tax, which 
would really hove affected the well-to-do people of 
t—» the town P—I do not think our Act would authorise 

T Mmr^ 1908, ns to do so. 

83790. You could have increased the house tax? 

_^We have a wall round our city. Outside wo 

have a house tax; inside we have octroi. We And 
that convenient. 

33791. What you want is that you should have 
power to levy as high octroi rates as yon like?— 
That would not pay ns. , 

33792. You do not care whether the article has 
been already taxed or not P-yOovernment does not 
allow ns to tax certain articles which have paid 
duty. 

83793. You prefer to have full liberty to do that 
instead of a house taxP—Yes, a house tax is un¬ 
popular, and octroi is on luxuries. 

88794. You desire to have larger powers in re¬ 
gard to borrowing. Just as you say it is more 
popular to levy octroi than a house tax, is it not 
more popular to leave your burden for posterity 
than discharge it yourselvesP—Yes. 

38795. Will not the future loans constitute a 
burden upon succeeding generations?—Yes, but the 
next generation will have the benefit of the Public 
Works. 

33796. The next generation will have its own 
burdens?—It probably will have them. 

83797. In the matter of the construction of 
Public Works, would you have any objection to 
43overnment contributing if it sent an officer?—We 
would have none in that case. 


33812. Do thw take a keen interest in the 
schools?—Yes. They go round and visit. 

33813. (Mr. Dutt.) You have a Managing Com¬ 
mittee?—Yes. They look after financial and 
administrative matters, the edition of taxes and 
the building of houses and Public Works. 

33814. And are their resolutions finally placed 
before the Board?—No, except in certain matters 
where their powers are restricted. 

3381.5. But the Board can call for their records 
if they desire?—Yes. 

33816. Who are your Sanitary Committee?—We 
have 4 members. There is one Doctor—the Chair¬ 
man. 

33817. What is their principal duty?—They are 
in charge of the sanitary establishment and con¬ 
servancy. 

33818. Is there anything else beyond the ordi¬ 
nary conservancy?—There is a drainage system 
which is being extended. The water-works are also 
under their ^arge. 

33819. Yours is a town with a population of 
nearly 200,000?—Yes. 

33820. Are the schools you have sufficient?- 
Every year we are adding to their number. 

• 33821. Are most of the boys of school-going age 
sufficiently provided for?—Yes, except among the 
poorer classes. We have also a number of girls’ 
schools. 

33822. What approximately do you spend on 
education?—About Rs. 60,000 a year, out of which 
we get a contribution of about Rs. 17,000 from the 
Government. 


38798. Do you mean that the whole of the Crown , 3^23. And do you get a contribution also from 
lands in a large city should be made over to the funds? Yes; Rs. 2,300. 

Municipal Council?—Yes. 33824. 6o that the main portion comes from 

33799. Suppose the Government wanted to build your municipal funds? Yes. 
a bouse for the Collector?—We can only sell land 83826. You have three dispensaries?—Yes. 

with the sanction of the Commissioner; but the They are all managed and maintained by the 
lands are particularly ours. municipality. 

83800. You do not want unrestricted power to 33826. How much does that cost you?—About 
alienate?—^No, simply to control. Rs. 3,000 a year. 

33801. Do you maintain hospitals?—Yes; they 33827. How do you manage for the Medical 
are dispensaries really. We have also a Govern- Officers of your dispensaries?—We advertise. It it 
ment hospital. They keep that up without only when we raise the salary of anyone that we 
charging us. have to go to Government. 


33802.(Mr. Hiehens.) Do yon get any of the 33828. But otherwise you can select a properly 
proceeds from the sale of Government land within qualified man without the sanction of the Govern- 
tho municipality?—We get everything except 6 ment?—Yes. 

annas per square yard. 33829. What contribution do you get from the 

33803. And you want to get the whole?—Yes, local funds?—Wo get a little over Rs. 2,000 
and also the right of deciding to sell or not, be- altogether annually. 

aides the cutting up of the land ourselves. 33830. Your debt now amounts to about 21 lakhs 


33804. Would yon allow Ckivernment to retain a dating from 1890?—That is so. We began 
reasonable proportion of the vacant land for public borrowing then, and the debt has been increasing 
buildings?—To that I would have no objection. every year. 


33805. Are any of tbe members of your muni¬ 
cipality elected ?—Yes, half tbe number. We have 
16 wards. 

33806. Do yon find there is a reluctance to stand 
for election?—Yes. Some of the men are busy 
men, and some have a natural unwillingness to 
stand for election. 

83807. Is that a general feeling? —^No. The 
elections are generally Keenly contested. 

33808. What is the arrangement with regard to 
education? Do you have to make a fixed contri¬ 
bution of a proportion of your revenue?—No. 
Ckivernment gives half of the salaries of the school¬ 
masters, and we provide everything else. Govern¬ 
ment alM ^ives us half the cost of school buildings. 
We can build a school when we want to, and we can 
abolish schools if we like. 

33809. You say that Government pay half the 
salaries of the teachers. But is there anything 
binding upon them to do so?—No, but that is the 
arrangement. 

83810. As far as you are concerned, do you find 
that to work satisfactorily?—Yes. 

83811. Hare you a School Committee?—Yes. 


33831. You are extending the drainage works 
year after rear?—^Yes. That is the most difficult 
feature we nave to cope with because of the want 
of money. 

33832. Are you not very hopeful of further ex¬ 
tending this drainage work unless you get help 
from Government?—^No. Our sewage farm was 
estimated to yield Bs. 00,000 per annum. It 
yields hardly Be. 10,000 at present. T^e finance 
of our drainage scheme rests upon the sewage 
farm to a large extent. 

33833. Is your annual income increasing year 
after year?—It is. 

83834. Of course the population is increasing 
year after year?—Yes; and also the assessment 
on houses. 

33836. Is your income increasing in about the 
same ratio as the population and the prosperity of 
the town?—^It is increasing, but it is difficult to 
judge the ratio. 

33836. Your house tax only brings in - about 
Bs. 40,000?—^Yes; that is outside the city wall. 

S3837. In what way will the increase of popu¬ 
lation and wealth ultimately tend to increase your 
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income}—^Ae the wealth increases the octroi in¬ 
creases, the rental value goes up and the water 
and house taxes increase. The only thing is the 
burden of our debt, which is pressing very heavily 
upon us. 

33838. Tou say your Secretary has been lent by 
the Government. Do you or the Government 
choose him I—‘We chose him ourselves. He was 
appointed in 1903. 

33839. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Is the elected Presi¬ 
dent in Poona subject to the approval of the 
Government}—think he is. 

33840. They had an unofficial President in 
Broach. Have they now}—^Yes. 

33811. In Surat}—^Tes, he was also non-official. 

33842. Why is there not one now}—I think Gov¬ 
ernment could not select a proper person. The 
Collector was appointed after a non-official 
resigned. There were two non-officials before the 
Collector. 

33843. In Ahmedabad Government nominates a 
non-official}—^Would you like to see the Presidonr 
elected}—<Yes. 

33844. Would you have him elected subject to 
the approval of Government}—^Yes. 

3381S. Have you pretty nearly arrived at the 
limit of your borrowing powers}—^I think so. 

33846. Tou have been allowed to borrow for 
water-works and drainage}—Since 1890-1891 for a 
period of 30 years. 

33847. If you were allowed a longer period you 
would be able to go on with your drainage}—I 
think so. 

33848. On the whole, is the municipality of 
Ahmedabad run in the interests of all classes}—^I 
think so. 

33849. Is equal consideration shown to the claims 
of all classes}—Generally speaking, I think there 
is. There are individual cases in which influen¬ 
tial men might get favours, but as a rule that is 
not so. 

33850. Regarding the matter of water, what is 
the lowest rate paid by a house connected with 
the main}—^Eight annas per annum. 

33851. What would such a householder have had 
to pay formerly}—^He would bring his water from 
a well. 'But that is the case of a very poor man ; if 
he had to pay for his supply he would have to pay 
at least Bs. 6 a month. 

33852. Then the net result is that a man gets for 
eight annas under your system what he otherwise 
would have to pay Rs. 60 for}—^Yes. But a man 
of the class referred to would not employ anyone 
to do the work; he would go himself. 


33853. But his labour would be of that value, 
and he is now supplied with Bs. 60 worth at 
8 annas expense. Is that good finance}—It ought 
to bo raised. 

33854. Why is it not raised}—The water-works 
are failing. 

33855. But that is irrespective of the rates being 
fixed}—^The rates were fixed to make them 
popular and to get the people to drink good water. 

33856. Concerning vacant sites, you admit that 
it is of the utmost importance to keep all vacant 
places clear}—^Yes. 

33857. Towns like Ahmedabad in particular aro 
very much overcrowded}—Yes. 

33858. Is it not a fact that owners of the sur¬ 
rounding houses are eager to get open ground at 
the corner and the sides of the street}—It is so. 

33859. And does it often happen that some of 
these men may be influential, and bring pressure 
of all sorts to bear on the municiMlity to make 
them sell these vacant lands}—It does happen. 

33860. Would not the temptation of the muni¬ 
cipality be less if it had not tnat power}—It would 
be subject to the sanction of the Commissioner. 

33861. Is it not of vital importance to treasure 
up every yard of vacant land in a big town}—^I 
quite agree. 

33862. And you can scarceljr have too careful a 
guarantee against its appropriation}—Yes. 

33863. Once land has gone into occupation it is 
practically irrecoverable Yes ; the price is pro¬ 
hibitive. But I am only referring to builaing 
sites. 

33864. As to the land belonging to Government, 
is it not a general principle of Government that 
unless the municipality wants.land for any non¬ 
productive purposes they are generally exempt 
from payment}—For Pdblic Works perhaps they 
are exempt. > 

33806. For instance, if yon wanted the ^und 
for the building of a market in which you allotted 
stalls. Government would not remit}—No. 

33866. But if you wanted it for a nightsoil dep5t 
Government would}—Yes. 

33867. You wish municipalities to have an effec¬ 
tive voice in the matter of liquor shops. 1%ere 
are large classes in each city which are hereditary 
drinkers. Are these castes and classes repre¬ 
sented in the municipality}—They are not ade¬ 
quately represented. 

33868. Would it not be harsh to give the muni¬ 
cipality full power in a case of this sort—^the 
members of which doubtless consider drinking s 
sin}—^No ; because it is only the matter of new 
shops that I refer to. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. 

Jtarsanhhai 

MsMpatram, 

7 Mar., 1908. 


Bao Bahadur Kuandvbhai G. Desai was called and examined. 


33869. (Chairman.) Where are you residing}—At 
Surat. I was in Government employment as an 
Executive Engineer six years ago. 

In the early days it was considered that the 
local requirements of Bombav and Madras Presi¬ 
dencies could not be properly taken care of by 
one Governor-General, and uierefore they were 
a^wed to have separate Governors. For the 
same reason it is now necessa^ that the other 
provinces, vis., Bengal, the United Provinces, 
Punjab and ‘Burma, should each have a Governor, 
while the Central I^vinces and Berar should have 
a Lieutenant-Governor, if not a Governor. The 
other smidl administrative charges should be 
merged into the nearest province, and then the 
Govemor-^neral will not have any administra¬ 
tion directly under him. If the above change be 
made, all tne powers, except those relating to the 
army, foreign relations, railways, post offices, 
and general legislation, now exercised by the 
Governor-General should be made over to the 
Gbvemors of provinces, and they would thus be 
placed directly under the SecreUry of State, just 
as Bombay and Madras are at present for certain 
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purposes. The Governor-General, freed from the BaoBakadw 
vast miscellaneous work, will be able to direct Xkaniubkal 
more attention to the very important functions B. Desai. 

that remain with him, but he need not have the - 

large number of eight members in the Executive 7 Mar., 1908 
Council as at present, but only four, including the 
Commander-in-Chief, might suffice. As the 
Governor-General would require funds to pay the 
army, the home charges and the other necessary 
expenditure, the income from the land tax and 
some other general taxes should be made available 
for him, but the manadiement and collection should 
remain with the provincial Governors, who may 
each be required to contribute a fixed sum to be 
revised from time to time according to the size and 
wealth of the province, and if any surplus re¬ 
mained, the provincial Government should be at 
liberty to utilize it for provincial uses. It will 
also lie open to ^e Impeml Government to lessen 
the rate of taxation, if less funds be required than 
those produced by (he existing taxes. 

l%ere should be no appeal to the Governor- 
General from the provinces, but the right of 
appeal to ^e -Secretory of State should remain. 

K 
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MINUTES OF evidence: 


Rao Bahadur * general rule appeals against executive orders 
Xkandubkai seldom successful, but in some instances they 
O.Betai, ^i^e, and the fact that the orders of an Executive 

- Officer may be a subject of enquiry, makes him 

f ifor., 1908. careful in passing it, and great injustice is thus 
- indirectly prevented. 

The demand for returns and information has 
certainly increased of recent years, and it is due 
to the requirements of the Secretary of State, the 
Government of India and his Council, as well as 
that of the Local Government itself and its 
Council. Most of the returns and information 
are necessary, and some more returns are required 
to show tho actual condition and wealth of the 
country. Returns are, however, all prepared by 
the clerical establishment and do not take up any 
appreciable part of the officer’s time, and it is not 
advisable to do away with them. 

The Commissioners are mainly reporting officers 
at present, and they might be given more powers 
of sanction to utilise them properly and to reduce 
the work of Government. A Board of tho Com¬ 
missioners may be formed to meet at headquarters 
durine the monsoon, and questions of importance 
may be laid before them to advise Government. 

In the Pu/blic Works Department increased 
powers of expenditure and sanction were given 
about 10 years ago to all officers from tho Chief 
Engineers down to Executive Engineers, and re¬ 
sulted in a large saving of correspondence. It 
also insured a better application of the money, 
as the officers, being the final judges in the matter, 
knew the requirements from personal knowledge 
and they could adjust the grant to the require¬ 
ments in each case. The experiment has been 
entirely successful and the time has come for 
doubling amounts up to which the officers of the 
various classes could sanction estimates or allot 
funds. 

Greater 2 )ow<irs for purchasing locally instead 
of indenting on the Secretary of State for stores 
of European manufacture, arc required to bo given 
to Executive Engineers, as there is usually no 
time to get them out from England, after the work 
is sanctioned, without unduly delaying its progress. 

The officer has to purchase them on his own 
responsibility to save delay and applies for sanc¬ 
tion which IS seldom refused. It would thereforo 
be better if the necessary powers were given to the 
Executive Engineer up to Its. 6,000 for each work, 
and to the Superintending Engineer for larger 
amounts. 

The powers to appoint the establishment under 
them may be raised to Rs. 100 per month, and 
for temporary subordinates to Rs. 200. The perma¬ 
nent appointment of graded sub-overseers, over¬ 
seers, etc., should remain with the present 
Government as they form one Service, and the 
provincial Olovernment can make better selections 
after considering the reports of the Executive 
Engineers and Superintending Engineers all over 
the province. 

There are many important matters under the 
Watan and Pensions Act, under which some Execu¬ 
tives Officers do not allow parties to be represented 
by pleaders, oven in cases where these parties have 
to oppose pleaders as their opponents. Of late 
the Revenue Officers have been deciding questions 
of disputes as regards cash allowances, etc., them¬ 
selves departmentally, instead of issuing a certifi¬ 
cate to the party concerned to fight out its case 
in a Civil Court ; such disputes involve heavy 
claims of a permanent character, and grave in¬ 
justice is done to a layman who has to oppose 
unaided a trained lawyer as opponent. In all these 
matters, tho lawyers render great help to the 
Court; and yet some officers resent, as it were, a 
pleader’s appearance in their Court. Similarly, 
in matters which may bo termed of a judico- 
political nature, when the raiyats of a Native Slate 
or a member of tho family of a Native Ruler have 
to approach the Political Agent for the redress of 
their grievances. 

Executive European Officers have quite sufficient 
opportunities for personal contact with the people, 
if they choose to avail themselves of them. But 
various causes prevent them from knowing inti¬ 
mately the people of the district. There is first 
the language difficulty. Though they are all 
required to pass an examination in the vernacular 


of tho district in their charge, only a few know 
it sufficiently well to hold a conversation with a 
cultivator. Many think that it would be undigni¬ 
fied to mix witli the proletariat, and ail the people 
of Iiulia, with the exception of Rajahs, Nawaos, 
and persons holding high positions, arc classed as 
the proletariat. This is not solely due to the race 
distinction. The caste and the pardak system 
among the Indians are also partly responsible for 
their not having free social intercourse. But, 
notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the officers 
can very easily find out the true state, require¬ 
ments, and idiosyncrasies of the people under 
them, if they care to study them as part of their 
duty. It must be said to their credit that a few 
officers do it, but their representations aro not 
received with favour at heMquarters, and they 
sometimes suffer. 

Another reason is want of sufficient time. In 
the case of the Collector there is no doubt lliat the 
work has enormously increased in recent years, 
but there is no reason why he should ^ President 
of the municipality. Local Board, and a number 
of other functions. They might now, at any rate, 
b<f entrusted to other people who would able 
to devote more time to the work and tJhe Collector 
relieved from unnecessary work. 

The appointment of Commissioners is not by 
seniority, out as there is no method of judging the 
merits of officers which is not liable to abuse or 
doing unconscious injustice, the method of pro¬ 
moting by. seniority every officer who is considei^ 
competent to discharge properly the duties of the 
higher office, might be maintained. The other 
method, according to which a very junior District 
Judge was lately promoted to the local High Court, 
leads to great injustice and the uunec<.>ssary dis¬ 
couragement of many deserving officers. 

Government has been devising some remedies 
for preventing too fr^uent transfers, and they 
can 00 stopped by Government trying to post the 
officer according to his fitness and adhering to their 
decision. The might ask officers to volunteer for 
the unpopular districts and keep them there for 
3 years, and then give them ono of the favourite 
districts. One of tho frequent causes is the going 
to Europe of officers on furlough or sick leave. 
This will be considerably lessenetl if more natives 
of India arc appointed in the officers’ grade in all 
the departments. Tho present proportion of i of 
the Civil Service was fixed about 30 years ago, and 
might well be raised to J of the total number. 
The Statutory Service in this Presidency was not a 
successful experiment as tho Government chose 
wrong persons, and not because no competent per¬ 
sons could be found. If the appointments be made 
by competition open to all men of good character 
and physical fitness, the men selected will be found 
to be capable of discharging the highest functions. 

In the Public Works Department the present 
proportion is i and it may be made one-half. All 
the uiiTOpular charges along the coast from 
Ahmedabad to Thana are held by native Execu¬ 
tive Engineers, but they are all working there for 
ycara without asking for transfers. Similarly if 
native Collectors and Judges are appointed the 
number of transfers will be much lessened. 

_ In the Forest Department the Provincial Service 
IS limited to Extra Assistant Conservators. There 
is no reason why one-half of the Conservators and 
Deputy Conservators should not be natives of 
India. If necessary, these men after selection 
may be mode to go to Europe for further study 
at their own expense. 

In municipal matters, the basis should be 
broadened as far as possible on the principle of 
^tion. There should be a non-official elected 
President for every city municipality. The Col¬ 
lectors are far too busy with their official duties 
to be able to interest Uiemselves in purely muni¬ 
cipal matters for which much time is not left to 
them. Moreover, their too frequent transfers 
come in their way of knowing the wants of the 
ci^, and different gentlemen necessarily having 
different views about the municipal administration, 
^ere IS no continuity of policy. The representa¬ 
tion by election should be increased to § instead of 
i, that now obtains. Councillors who join the Cor¬ 
poration by virtue of their election are found to 
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b3 more enthusiastic, energetic and alive to their 
sense of duty to their wards. 

I am not in favour of Advisory Councils to assist 
Divisional or District Otiicers. For the proper 
government of a country only three sets of nodies 
orofiBcersare necessary, viz., the Ijegislature, Execu¬ 
tive, and the Judicial. Advisory Councils cannot 
be brought under any of the above functionaries, 
and they would be found to be a fifth wheel and, 
as such, useless, and sometimes worse than useless. 
Administrative Councils would be useful, but their 
function should not be merely to advise the Dis¬ 
trict and Divisional Oflicer, but to discharge some 
function of their own. Under this heading I 
would place village panchayats which should look 
after tne requirements of the village as to sani¬ 
tation and other matters. They are unanimously 
considered to be necessary, but it is considered 
that if they be required to raise the money required 
by them, by fresh taxation, they will be unpopular 
and suflicient money cannot be raised to uo any¬ 
thing useful. If these Boards or Councils are 
created in the whole of the Presidency a suitable 
grant might bo made from the general revenues, 
or the rate of local cess might to increased, and 
money thus obtained granted to these Boards. If 
constituted, these Boards should have two-thirds 
elected members and one-third nominated members 
and the Chairman to be elected, the patel and 
village accountant being among the nominated 
members. Every payer of land tax, or other direct 
tax, and every man who can read and write, should 
be entitled to a vote and eligible to be a member, 
blit a person convicted of any serious crime should 
be disqualified. 

The functions of the District Board are more 
legislative than executive and it is not expedient 
for them to interfere with the work of the smaller 
municipalities. The control exercised by the 
District OflScers as provided for by law ought to be 
quite sufficient. 

33870. Do you take any part now in Local 
Government?—Not now. I was generally a mem¬ 
ber of the muuicipality as well as a member of 
the District Board while I was an Executive 
Engineer. I believe that lately th^ havo made 
the holders of that appointment ex-ofieio members, 
but they were then nominated. 

33871. You base such proposals as you set out 
here before us upon a considerable change in the 
organisation of the Government of India?—^In some 
part—as to the powers to be transferred from the 
Government of India to the Local Government. 
But as I have no practical knowledge of the work¬ 
ing relations between the two, I have nothing to 
say on the subject. 

33872. You tell us that the returns which are 
required from local officers do not take up much 
of the time of an officer?—^Thcy do not take up 
much of his time, but they do that of his clerical 
staff. The clerical establishments are everywhere 
requiring to be increased. 

33873. Are most of the statistics which are con¬ 
tained in the returns accurate?—^Those that are 
based upon actual facts are accurate, but some 
of them are only estimates. 

33874. When you were Executive Engineer were 
you employed under a District Board?—Yes, I 
used to do work for them. 

3387<6. And when yon did work for the District 
Board your department charged a percentage?— 
Yes, 12J per cent. 

33876. Was that an adequate measure of the 
services which were rendered by the Public Works 
Department to the District Board or municipality? 
—The average charge was from 22 per cent, to 
25 per cent, of the cost of works for the provincial 
Government, but Government only charged 124 per 
cent, because they were not put to any great extra 
cost in doing these works, and they did not wish 
to press on the Board too hardly. I considered 
that the rate charged was very fair. 

33877. Really, the Board received pecuniary 
advanta^ in getting their works done by the 
Public Works Department?—I would not say that, 
because in some cases they might have done the 
work at smaller cost themselves. It is an average 
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struck between large and small works, and it has 
resulted in advantage to both. In any case Govern¬ 
ment would have had to maintain their Executive 
Engineer and all the higher officers, and out of 
the 124 per cent, that Government received there 
was some gain as they only had to keep an extra 
subordinate or so. 

33878. Would you suggest to us that a percentage 
A little lower than 124 per cent, would strike a 
true balance?—I think it might be reduced to 8 per 
ci'iit. or 10 per cent, with advantage. 

33879. (Ifr. Hiekens.) Would it be a good thing 
if the District Boards took over all the roads, 
except the main roads, and had a District 
Engineer of their own?—That would mean 
doubling the establishments, and would be more 
costly on the whole. The Government Service is 
un organized Service, the Government is able to 
obtain better men on tbe same pay than the Local 
Boards would be likely to obtain. 

33880. What provincial works are there besides 
roads and buildings?—There is the Irrigation 
Branch in addition. 

33881. That is a separate branch?—In smaller 
districts tbe same .Executive Engineer does the 
Irrigation works as well as the roaTO and buildings, 
but where the work is sufficiently important Gov¬ 
ernment has a special Engineer for it. Where 
there is no separate Irrigation Engineer, even if 
there are no special irrigation worn, Government 
has now given orders to tbe local Executive 
Engineer to repair all the tanks in ^e district. 

33882. Is it sounder that these roads and build¬ 
ings should be looked after by the Government 
rather than by the District Board?—Yes. 

33883. Is it fair that the District Board should pay 
for roads and works which it cannot carry out itself? 
—Looking to the class of roads which are repaired 
by the Executive Engineer I should class them as 
provincial more than local; and therefore they 
should go to the provincial Government so that the 
Local Boards might bo able to devote their money 
more to local objects which would be of more imme¬ 
diate use to the neighbourhood. 

33884. (3fr. Dvtt.) Have you had much experi¬ 
ence as an Irrigation Engineer?—Some. 

33885. In these cases was irrigation from canals 
or from tanks?—It was from a canal. 

33886. As Irrigation Engineer were you In 
charge of assessment and the collection of water- 
rates?—No; I had a subordinate with me, and I 
was an .Assistant Engineer superintending the work 
for about six months. 

33887. Regarding the distribution of water from 
the canal, were you in any way under the orders 
of the Collector, or did you pass orders yourself 
according to your own judgment?—^I havo no clear 
recollection? It is a matter of 25 years ago. 

33888. We have had evidence to-day that some 
District Boards have a total income of 2 lakhs of 
rupees. In such cases the District Board can very 
well spend a lakh a year on roads and bridges and 
give Rs. 12,500 to the Public Works l^partment 
as percentage. Could not the District Board get a 
sufficiently qualified Engineer for less than that?— 
Yes; but then they would have to pay for a sub¬ 
ordinate staff as well. I doubt whether they could 
get a competent man with the necessary establish¬ 
ment for Rs. 12,500. 

33889. You are not aware that in Bengal the 
District Engineer and subordinate establiMments 
are often maintained at a cost not exceeding 
Rs. 12,500 a year?—I am not aware of that. 

33890. Are you in a^ way connected with the 
Surat municipality?—No; I was connected with 
the thana municipality. I was Chairman for a 
time, and at other times I was a member. That 
was about 20 years ago. 

33891. At present Surat has an official Chair¬ 
man?—Yes, and has had for more than 10 years. 
In fact we have had only two non-official Chair¬ 
men ; one worked for about 3 years, and another 
for about a year. 
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33892. Prom your genoral knowledge of Gujarat 
and of this provincSe, can you give us an approxi¬ 
mate idea as to how many towns there are in which 
non-official gentlemen have been apwinted Chair¬ 
men P—In Broach one, and in Ahmcdabad another. 

33893. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Do the advantages or 
disadvantages of touring predominate P—It is a 
very necessary thing. 

33894. Are District Officers compelled to travel 
more than is necessary P—I should say they are 
not able to travel as much as they ought to. 

33895. Is it to a certain extent a burden on the 
people to have so many touring officers of all 
departments P—^I am not prepared to say so. 

33896. You think that on the whole it is neces¬ 
sary P—Yes, I do. 

33897. There is not any other side to itP—No. 

33898. A good deal has been said about the 
District Boards not being able to carry out the 
repairs to roads themselves, but if thev employed 
professional assistance, as they must, whether that 
assistance is from the Public Works Department 
or not, the Board would have nothing to do with 
the actual carrying out of the works P—No. 

33899. So that there would be no practical dif¬ 
ference between employing a District Engineer and 
a Public Works Engineer?—I think there will be 
a difference, as the wvernmentExecutive Engineer 
is a better man that the District Board would be 
likely to obtain, and he is under the control of the 
Superintending Engineer. 

33900. (Sir Steyning EdyerUv.) How much time 
has the ordinary Executive Engineer to give to 
District Board work?—He can give whatever time 
il required. 

33901. But does he give half his time, a quarter, 
«r three-quarters?—It depends upon the amount of 
work he has to do. Sometimes in some districts 
there is not much work to do. But in the districts 
I worked in about one-third of my time was re¬ 
quired for Local Boards’ works. 

33902. And the present system results in this— 
that the Local Boards pay a fair percentage 
exactly calculated on the amount of work done, 
that ue assistance is always ready to their band, 
and they do not have the expense of the upkeep 
of a separate establishment. Practically there is a 
grant by Government to the Board as a result 
of the arrangement?—It may not be looked upon 
as a grant, but as an advantage to both of them. 
Government might be put to a greater cost pro¬ 
portionately to the worK done by their Engineers 
if the Local Fund works were taken over by the 
Boards. 

83903. If that third of the Engineer’s time did 
not go to the Local Board’s work. Government 
wold be able to reduce their establishment?—They 
could not. As a rule they want one Executive 
Engineer to a district; and you cannot divide a 
man. 

33904. Still if you take away part of the work 
you can double up districts and rrauce their estab¬ 
lishment?—Yes, the subordinate establidiment. 

33905. (Having regard to that, it is possible that 
the 124 per cent, contribution is not too high?— 
I say it works out pretty fairly. But it would be 
a very good form of grant-in-aid if Government 
could spare the money. 

33906. At the close of your service you were em¬ 
ployed in Bombay city?—For about 3 years. 

33907. In carrving out works and so on, could 
you have supplied yourself with materials from the 
trade?—>Most of the work done in Bombay was 
done by oontract, but otherwise I could have got 
it from the trade. 

33908. You could get it locally now, I suppose, 
very much more easi^ than 20 years ago instead 
of sending to England?—Yes. 

33909. So that if you were thrown upon your 
own resources to provide your own material from 
the local market you could do it?—Yes. 


33910. (Mr. Meyer.) Under the present system 
the Executive Engineer is not under the Collator? 
—He is under the Collector: as President of the 
District Board when doing Local Fund work. 

33911. But can the Collector censure him for 
doing a road badly?—If it is a local road he can 
point out the mistake. 

.33912. But the Executive Engineer has rather 
a free hand in the alignment of the road and such 
things?—Yes. 

33913. And the Collector, as President, might 
find one road repaired before another. Has he the 
power to dictate the sequence?—Yes. 

33914. Is the Engineer practically under the 
control of the District Board as a man of their 
own establishment would be?—Yes. All Executive 
Engineers were given power to sanction any funds 
up to Rs. 200, and some selected men were given 
power to allot more funds. That did away with 
the necessity of sending in estimates to Superin¬ 
tending Engineers, because most of the repairs 
and buildings were under this amount. 

33915. But that is rather a modest amount?— 
It might be doubled now. 

33916. It has been suggested to us that Commis¬ 
sioners might have a budget of their own for 
Public Woi^ purposes instead of the whole Public 
Works provincial budget being passed at head¬ 
quarters?—You might do that for buildings or 
roads, but not for irrigation, or for judicial or 
educational buildings. 

33917. Does Government keep the tanks in re¬ 
pair?—Yes, but the Commissioner could do that. It 
could not be done by him in respect to judicial build¬ 
ings, because they belong to a different depart¬ 
ment, and the men concerned should have some say 
in the matter. 

83918. But the Judge would as soon have the 
sanction of the Commissioner as of the Govern¬ 
ment?—I do not know; there is a certain amount 
of jealousy, and the Commissioner is more inclined 
to look at the revenue side than to the convenience 
of the Judicial Department. 

33919. It has been suggested that the Executive 
Engineer might become assistant to the Collector 
in matters acting the welfare of the {^ple, such 
as irrigation, just as the forest officer is?—As far 
as the initiating of any policy is concerned the 
Commissioner and the Collector should have their 
say and should be heard, but as far as doing the 
work is concerned it would be better if the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer were allowed to do his work freely, 
rather wan under the supervision of any non¬ 
professional man. 

33920. But taking the case of a tank out of 
order, could the Commissioner give an order that 
it be put right whether there were funds or not?— 
The man who provides the money should be able to 
give the order. 

33921. Then it is merely a question of funds, 
and if the Commissioner and the Collector get 
larger funds for public purposes they will get 
larger control over the Public Works staff?—That 
carries more than one meaning; perhaps it may 
be interpreted in one sense by one man and in 
another sense by another man. I am not prepared 
to say whether they have, or have not, sufficient 
control. 

33922. But that is all you would be prepared to 
do—to give them more money and give them dis¬ 
cretion as to the way in' which it is to be ex¬ 
pended J—Yes. 

33923. You desire to withdraw the Collector 
from ^e presidency of municipalities 7—^I think 
he has already too much work, and that there 
would be plenty of non-officials to be found for 
that position. 

33924. But as regards District Boards would you 
withdraw the Collector from that where non- 
officials could be found?—I would withdraw the 
Collector in that case also; but about that possi¬ 
bility there is some doubt, because the works of a 
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District Board are scattered over a large area 
covering from 1,000 to 5,000 square miles, and a 
non-official gentleman would not be able to have a 
good grasp of the requirements of a wWe district 
uke that; whereas Uie Collector, in his capacity 
as Collector, has opportunity to see all the require¬ 
ments of the district and can proceed upon his 
personal knowledge. Unless you have got a 
proper man as a non-official President, you would 
have to retain the Collector as President of a 
District Board. 


33925. You say that a Beard of the Commis¬ 
sioners might be formed to meet at Poona during 
the monsoon. Do you desire to have a regular 
Board of Bevenue as in other provinces?—'As I 
have had no particular experience in the matter 
I cannot express an opinion, but such a Board 
might be able to deal with many questions that 
are not being properly handled. 


83026. Do you speak from experience i-esarding ^ Bahadur 
village panchayats ?—^Tes ; I should like ^em to Kkamduhhai 
hare some funds. o, Detai. 

33927. It has been a^ed on the other side - 

that they are very fractious in some villages?—A ^ diar,, 1903. 

certain amount of fractiousness will be everywhere, 

but at the same time if the thing is given a fair 

trial we should find it more usem on the whole 

than by having outside people going in and doing 

the work. 

33928. Would it answer in all parts of the Presi¬ 
dency?—-I am afraid not. In some backward 
villages it would not. I think it would be applic¬ 
able in most parts of Gujarat. 

_ 33929. Would you have groups of villages or 
single villages?-—I would have some in groups and 
some in the individual sense, say, on an average of 
600 inhabitants. 

(27te witntas withdrew.^ 


Mr. H. E. E. Pbocteh was called and examined. 


33930. {Chairman.) You are Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bombay?—^Yes. I am 
in business as a general merchant in Calcutta and 
'^mbay. I have been in this coimtry nearly 20 
years. 

Hy firm has had a good deal to do with tho 
raising of funds for the construction of feeder 
railways, and has found the negotiations con¬ 
nected with them extremely protracted. We ad¬ 
dressed Government in July, 1^, regarding 
extensions to our existing lines, vis., the Ahme- 
dabad-Parantij Bailway and the Ahmedabad- 
DhoUm Bailway. These negotiations are not yet 
completed, with the result that we have been pre¬ 
vent from raisins tho capital for these exten¬ 
sions when the Bondwy money market v^as favour¬ 
able, and that has also prevented us from taking 
up further schemes as it seemed useless to put 
forward further schemes until the ones about 
which we had already addressed Government had 
been decided. At the present moment we have 
several schemes in hand in connection with the 
construction and working of 2 feet 6 inch feeders, 
and if the Local Government could be given power 
to settle about these concessions direct with the 
promoters, instead of their having to be referred 
to the Government of India, it would greatly 
facilitate the mrtension of railway enterprise in 
the country. I refer of course to purely feeder 
lines and not to chord or main lines. If these 
feeder lines were constructed under the Tramways 
Act, they would come under the Local Govern¬ 
ment, but in that case it would not be possible to 
lay interest out of capital during construction. 
_’ossibly, an amendment of the present Tramways 
Act might be all that is necessary, but for the 
reasons stated above, the Local Government should 
have full power to grant concessions for feeder 
lines and settle terms with the promoters of the 
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same. 


33931. Yon have been engaged in nerotiations 
from the financial point of view with the Local 
Government, for the construction of some feeder 
lines of railways since 1903 ?—Yes ; but it was 
really, through the Local Government, with the 
Government of Lidia. 


33032. When did negotiations commence?—In 
July, 1903. 

33933. Are they finished yett—No. 

33934. Can you tell us very briefly what these 
negotiations were. We had already got two 
feeder lines, and we wished to extend &em both; 
and we applied in July, 1908, for permission to 
extend the Ahmedabad-Parantij Bailway and the 
Ahmedabad-Dholka Bailway. We sent two or 
three reminders duriim the next two years, but 
got no reply till 1906, when we got a letter 
regarding the Dholka Bailway saying that the 
Bailway Board wished ns to submit proposals; to 
that we replied that we hardly understood that, 
as we had sent them two years ago. Apart from 
the technicalities possibly necessary to such ex¬ 
tensions, there is no reason why we should not 
have got a reply. However, it so ^ppens, I 


understand, that the concessions have now been 
sent Home to the Secretary of State for sanction; 
but we have got no reply officially yet. We think — 
that such small lines could be much better dealt ^ 
with by the Local Government than by the ** 
Supremo Government. 

33935. Have you any reason to believe that the 
delay was causM by Ae Local Government in not 
forwarding your case?—I do not know. I was 
told by one of the Secretaries a year after our 
letters were sent in that he had put up a note 
on them. 
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33936. Cannot you tell ns whether it is the fault 
of the Local Government, the Bailway Board, or 
the Government of India?—^No; but this occurred 
before the Bailway Board came into existence. 


33937. But you really do not know whether tho 
Local Government sent up your case ?—No. 


33088. {Mr. DuH.) In those cases where you send 
up such proposals do you generally ask for a 
grantee of interest on the capital laid out?—No. 
We ask to be sdlowed to raise funds to construct a 
line to be worked by the parent line; and ^e 
proprietors of the latter nve us a rebate of 10 per 
cent, on the interchanged traffic. They work it 
for 44 per cent, of the gross earnings, and give us 
this rebate. In the case of the two lines to which 
1 have referred they have never given us any 
rebate, because we did not require it. 


33980. Could the Government help in any way in 
the matter of facilitating feeder Unes?—^y sug¬ 
gestion is that the Local Government should have 
authority to deal with such lines; and that would 
most probably result in our getting our negotia¬ 
tions through quicker than at present. 

33940. {Mr. Hiehens.) Who would arrange the 
conditions with the mam line proprietors ?-^^e do 
not ask for any rebate or any guarantee of any 
sort now. We should be perfecuy willing to have a 
clause inserted in the contract, to the effect that 
in the event of the parent line wishing to make a 
broad-gauge line where our lino existed, they 
would nave the power to buy os out. 

33941. Is the definition of “ feeder line ” clear 
beyond dispute?—It can be limited to a gauge 
of from 2 feet to 2} feet. 


33942. Can it be so defined as not to be capable 
of misunderstanding?—I think so. Of course 
difficulties may arise; but ^e lines we have in 
view are purely feeders—2 feet, to 2 feet 6 inches. 


33943. But you would allow the Local Govern¬ 
ment to interpret what was a feeder line, although 
their opinion might differ from that of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India?—You do not think there is any 
danger of any trouble of that sort arising?—No, 1 
do not think so. 


33944. {Mr. Meyer.) I gather you are speaking 
simply of a line which can stand by itself?—Yes. 


33945. But, still, you would have to carry out 
negotiations with ^e main line authorities regard¬ 
ing interchange of traffic?—Yes. 
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33946. And suppose you and the main line 
authorities could not agree 7—'But surely they 
would want as much of our traffic as we could 
gire them. 

33947. Yes, but you must have an arbitrator, 
supposing you cannot deal with difficulties as to 
the share of the receipts which each party is to 
get, and so forth, yourselves 7—There are two 
ways of dealing with the traffic. There is one 
way, in the first instance, of transmitting traffic 
over the feeder line to the nearest booking station 
and of te-booldng it as through traffic; and the 
other is of booking straight through. With refer¬ 
ence to our steamers, we have just concluded 
through booking arrangements with the various 
railways in Kathiawar and found no difficulties, 
as it was to the mutual advantage of both parties. 

33948. You admit that the time may come when 
railway development may mean the transference 
to the parent lx>dies of your feeder lines. Is it 
not then desirable to settle beforehand the terms 
upon which this would be accomplished 7—We are 
quite willing that such transference should be on 
^e same terms as we have already with Govern- 
ment for oiur present line. 


33949. There is a class of promoters who want 
a guarantee of interest for light railways. Would 
you leave that to the Local Government!—Per¬ 
sonally, our firm would never ask for a guarantee 
of interest. I myself would leave it to the Local 
Government, however. 

33950. Yon would give them the discretion to 
guarantee a certain amount out of their own 
revenues for the promotion of light railways!— 
Yes. 

33951. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Have you ever had 
occasion to negotiate with Ijocal Boards!—We 
have negotioted with the Jamgusar Local Board. 
We have practically now come to an understanding 
with them regarding the putting down of a line. 

33952. Was that done directly!—^Yes. 

33963. Would you say that the system of feeder 
lines of railway, practically tramways, would be 
a very im^rtant feature in the progress of Gu¬ 
jarat!—1 think so. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


The Rev. Dr. R. A. Hcxe was called and examined. 


33954. (Chaimwn.) You are a member of the 
American Marathi Mission at AhmednagarP— 
Yes. 

I was born of American parents in Bombay in 
1847, spent inv boyhood days in that city, received 
my college and professional education in the United 
States, and since 1874 have been a missionary in 
Ahmednagar. In these thirty-threo and a half 
years I have taken a deep interest in the econo¬ 
mic, social and political condition of India. I 
have taken some part in municipal and philan¬ 
thropic work. In the great famine of 1899-1901 
1 had a considerable part in tho administration of 
relief from America, and her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria bestowed on me the Kaiser-i-Hind gold 
medal for “ public service in India.” I have been 
an editor, and several times a delegate from 
Ahmednagar to tho National Congress. I have 
had long experience in the administration of the 
affairs of a very large Mission, which has given me 
convictions in regard to the qualifications and rela¬ 
tions of European and Indian workers, etc. I 
have had intimate relations with European and 
Indian Administrative Officers of all grades. A 
year and a qtiarter after my arrival in India, the 
main responsibility for the largest station of the 
Mission and for three considerable districts was 
suddenly thrust on mo alone. I have consecutively 
served in Ahmednagar. Yet thirty-two years later 
in this same station, with five additional American 
male and twelve American female colleagues, and 
with the responsibility for two districts and for 
various departments wholly resting on these ool- 
leaeues, I am more burdened witli responsibility 
and find it harder to make time for intimacy with 
Indians than J did when carrying the entire 
responsibility alone. The main reason for this is 
the immense development of the work. There are 
two minor reasons. The first is: every far-sighted 
missionary must realise that the eventual success 
of his efforts will depend on the foreign mis¬ 
sionary's becoming unnecessary, and on Indiana 
entirely and satisfactorily carrying the ontire re¬ 
sponsibility for all enlarging situations. There¬ 
fore requiring, accustoming, and training Indian 
leaders to understand and to meet all such situa¬ 
tions is one of the chief duties of a wise missionary. 
This has been my theory and to some extent my 
practice. _ 1 organised and have conducted the 
target Divinity School in Western India for train¬ 
ing pastors and leaders, and have aided in the 
organisation and conduct of other institutions for 
training leaden. I have sought to place respon¬ 
sibility on Indians, and have not been deterred by 
some discouraging failures from continuing such 
effort. Yet I consider the chief weakness of my 
serviM as a missionary to bo not having with 
sufficient determination developed self-help and 
self-rule in the Indian Christian Community. Tho 


main reason for this omission is that I could do 
better than the Indian many of tho things which 
had to be done, and Indians were not averse to my 
doing them. The average Indian does not seem 
to me to desire to assume any responsibility which 
another is willing to carry. But meanwhile, when 
the administration has become vastly more en¬ 
larged and complex, there are, first, many things 
which the missionary has not time to attend to 
properly, and so things which he is capable of 
doing better than the Indian are not properly 
done, and dissatisfaction arises. Secondly, Indian 
Christians with advanced education, but without 
administrative experience, begin to complain that 
they are not trusted, etc. iTnintcntionally, from 
ure devotion to the work, a mistake of omission 
as been made. It would have been better to 
have developed more Indian workers, and to have 
given less room for criticism that Indians of capa¬ 
city were overlooked and neglected, even if still 
more mistakes had been made. 

Another satisfactory feature in the general situa¬ 
tion is that most individual Indian workers prefer 
to work under a European or American, than 
under an Indian Superintendent. So it is difficult 
for the foreign missionary to place adequate re¬ 
sponsibility on Indians. The foreign missionary’s 
situation is far less complicated than the European 
official’s because (1) if Indian workers in a Mission 
fail to cause disaster, orderly government is not 
endangered, as it might be if failures should occur 
in Government officials; (2) there is difficulty in 
getting foreign workers in Missions, but brisk com¬ 
petition for Government position from capable 
Europeans. Nevertheless, it is my conviction that 
the strain of a growingly complicated system abso¬ 
lutely requires a devolution of responsibility from 
the higher Government officials of all departments, 
even at tho risk of less efficiency, and of some 
failures. This is also necessary to lessen the in¬ 
creasing dissatisfaction of the educated classes. 

Even subordinate Indian officials are greatly 
overworked. I have seen a great deal of the work 
of mamlatdars in Western India. In the main I 
entertain great respect for their capacity, 
integrity and efficiency. As a class they seem 
qualified to carry somewhat more authority than at 
present, but they certainly ought to be relieved of 
the too heavy strain which ordinarily devolves 
upon them, and which becomes appalling when 
famine, plague and other unusual emergencies in¬ 
crease their work. 

I do not for a moment believe that the average 
European Administrative Officer is less sympathetic 
toward Indians now than a generation ago. On 
the contrary, criticism on this ^re has made them 
as a class more alert on this crucial matter. I 
believe the European Revenue Officer easily the 
most sympathetic, moat intelligent, and hardest 
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working friond of the voiceless^ othorwis© unropro* 
sented, toiling masses of India. 

Transfers of European and also Indian officers 
seem to me far too frequent. This greatly and 
nee^essly increases work, and lessens an under¬ 
standing of situations and acquaintance with 
people. Despite drawbacks, most American Mis¬ 
sions consider permanence of location and a con¬ 
sistent continuance of policy very premotive of 
success. 

Honorary Magistrates seem to me to have been on 
tlic whole a success, and show thatretiredofficials and 
leading citisens can from public spirit more and 
more relieve officials of considerable responsibility, 
can promote the public welfare, and can lessen 
expense. 

I heartily approve of the creation of Advisory 
CSouncils of various grades. 

33965. You have taken some part in municipal 
government in India?—Yes, in a limited sense. I 
nave been a member of a municipality; but since 
I return^ from furlough, it was obvious that there 
was to bo much partisanship, and in view of the 
prevalent feeling I thought it would bo no use for 
me to offer mysmf for election. 

33956. You were not formerly elected?—^No, but 
1 was nominated by the Collector. And that 
nomination has not been renewed? The period 
had expired when I returned, and I was not 
renominated. 

33957. Have you ever been an elected member? 
—No. 

33958. Is the Chairman of Ahmednagar an 
official?—Yes; he is the Collector. 

33959. And the Vice-President?—He is a 
nominated Parsee gentleman. 

33960. Is the work of the municipality done by 
oommittees ?—'Mainly. 

33961. Do the members of the committee take 
much interest in the work?—Some do to a great 
extent: some are indifferent. 

.33962. If the Collector were not available ns 
Chairman, would it bo easy to find a substitute?— 
The work would not be so well done. 

33963. There would be difficulty in finding satis¬ 
factory substitutes?—^I think so, especially because 
of partisanship and the existence of strong tonvie- 
tions on the part of each faction. In saying this 
1 refer, of course, only to the particular muni¬ 
cipality of Ahmednagar. 

33964. But is it difficult to find suitable gentle¬ 
men for those posts in all municipalities?—In 
general I think it would be. 

33965. You tell us that an unsatisfactory feature 
in the general situation is that Indians prefer to 
work under a European or American instead of 
under Indians. Does that apply in municipal 
Government?—^I do not know that; but generally 
Indians believe that the European has more execu¬ 
tive liberty, and is' freer from bias or prejudice. 

33966. Do you suggest that if the principal 
officers of a municipality were not nominated by 
Government the work would not bo so well done 
generally, and that there would bo a possibility of 
corruption and gross extravagance?—It would be 
indifferently done—not so much corruptly. 

33967. Is any part of the lack of interest which 
you say is evidenced by the members of the Board 
due to the fact that tbeir work is done under 
official supervision P—I would hardly like to express 
an opinion upon that. 

33968. During the time you were a member of 
the municipality, was there much interference with 
a local establishmont by the Collector or Commis¬ 
sioner?—Not improperly at all. 

33969. Were such criticisms as he made confined 
to major heads of expenditure?—It was a question 
of general policy. 

33970. 'Would it be worth while making the ex¬ 
periment of a certain amount of slackness and in¬ 
efficiency with the aim of eventually making things 
better?—If things are congested now they will be 


worse in the future, and the best thing to do will 

be to put more responsibility on the local bodies. Jl, A. Hunt. 

33971. A witness told us this morning that it ^ ^ jjOj 

would be advisable in his judgment to place - 

rospoxisil>iliti6S on tho roouibors of the municipality> 
and when they failed in their duty, to suspend the 
municipality?—I hesitate to say “yes” to that. 

But it has been done once in Ahmednagar district. 

33972. Is that a wise policy?—I do not know 
how it affected the others. It has been done in the 
Konkan. 

33973. With good effect?—I dare not express an 
opinion. 

33974. You have had a great many changes in 
the personnel of the Collectors during the years 
that you have been at Ahmednagar?—The average 
period of service has been less than two years. 

33975. Does that period of service enable an 
officer to get a sufficient knowledge of a district 
like Ahmednagar?—I think it is very inadequate; 

28 men have served in 34 years. 

33976. You are in doubt as to how long a Col¬ 
lector might bo kept in his district on the average? 

—It would be presumptuous of mo to say how long; 
but 1 think the longer the better. Five or six 
years would bo little enough. 

33977. Do most of the officials learn the language 
with completeness 1—Sufficiently well, but resUy 
I am not in a position to say. 

33978. Do they know the language better than 
you do?—No; I was born in this country. I .do 
not think they have the same opportunity as I have 
had. 

83979. (Mr. Meyer.) Has the budget of Ahmed¬ 
nagar to go up to the Commissioner for approval? 

—believe it does. There was a meeting called 
recently to consider it, but on account of the 
sickness of the Collector the items could not be 
gone through. However, the budget is very enre- 
lully prepaifd and is sent up for approval. 

33980. Has not the municipality got rather 
seriously into debt?—About Hs. 30,000. 

33981. In fact it has incurred more debt than 
it can well pay?—It is in a very serious condition. 

33982. Is that through misinaiiagemeiit? — The 
water-works for which the debt was incurred have 
not been a success, and therefore we have been put 
to extra expense for water-supply. We have now 
to pump the water into aqeducts. 

33983. But there was considerable mii^culation 
as to the resources of the municipality?—1 ought 
not to speak without exact knowledge, and 1 have 
not been a member for several years. 

33984. But you take an interest as a citixen. 

I want your opinion as such?—I do not know who 
could have done better. We have to do the best 
we can in the circumstances. 

33985. In so far as the municipality has got into 
an unfortunate position, how far would you say 
that that was due to mismanagement and mis¬ 
fortune on the part of the municipality, and how 
far to lox supervision of the Government?—I think 
the major fault lies in the first head, but I also 
think that it lies with an overburdened Superin¬ 
tendent : but the present Collector has been most 
alert. 

33986. Possibly previous Collectors were not so 
alert?—They may not have been ; but the major 
fault lies with the municipality. 

33987. You speak of the difficulties of getting 
competent non-officials to Uke up municipal work, 
but you also refer to the fact that retired officials 
have often fulfilled public duties?—Yes. 

33988. Have you any experience of the District 
Board ?—'Very little. I have never been a member. 

33966. Are you much concerned with education 
in your mission?—Yes. 

33990. In that sense you come into relations with 
the municipality?—The municipality has nothing 
to do with it. Everything is done through the 
Education Department. 
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33991. Do yont schools get grants direct from 
the Government?—Yes. 

33992. Is that the usual position in regard to 
Mission schools?—That is my impression. Pos> 
sibly l^mbay may be cited as an exception. The 
lower grades get their grants from the Bombay 
municipality. 

33993. You say that public feeling is growing in 
this country ; but do not some people who hare 
public spirit, or profess it, too often act from 
arty spirit?—^It is too often party spirit, but 
espite that reason I would try it. 

83994. You think you would know in many cases 
how to find a good panchayat?—I think I could. 

33995. Would you gire them the charge of the 
village school?—Yes, within limits. 

33996. You would give them power to dispose of 
petty civil and criminal matters?—In the better 
villages. 

33997. Then I take it that that is a matter not 
to be rushed. You must take your best villages, 
experiment, and introduce the system very care* 
fully?—^I think so. 

83998. (Sir Sley^ing Edgtrhu.) Has not the 
Ahmednimar municipality had a very difficult 
10 years?—It has. It has been very hard hit, 
especially by famine and plague. 

33999. And these different hardships would affect 
the most flourishing municipality quite apart from 
any mismanagement?—Yes. During one plague 
epidemic 10 per cent, of the inhabitants died during 
the first six months. 

34000. These trouble, then, in a measure ex^ain 
the financial condition of the municipality ?—^ey 
do. 

34001. You suggest that it is the right thing for 
the benefit of the country to make the natives of 
the country accept responsibilities?—I think so. 

34002. What measure of success have you 
attained in that sense?—^We have had both success 
and failure. 

34003. It is a difficult and delicate matter?— 
Yes ; and the process is slow. 

31004. You could not get one of these panchayats, 
and expect the members to be efficient in 10 years? 
—^I am not prepared to say how long—^but it will 
take time. 

34005. You say that most natives prefer to work 
under a European or an American. That is a con¬ 
firmed impression on your part ?—It is. 

34006. Would you also that that the “ Kunbi ’’ 
prefers a decision of his case by a European to 
one by a tahsildar?—Yes. 

34007. You have been 30 years at work. During 
that time what opinion hare you formed of our 
Subordinate Service?—^I think it is on the whole 
a good Service. 

34008. (iS'tr Frederic Lely.) Are the mamlatdars 
good officers?—Yes. 

3^X)9. Is your experience in the district that 
they are much more trustworthy than formerly?— 
Yes, thi^ are. There are fewer complaints about 
them, ^ey arc reliable servants on 'the whole; 
but they are very much overworked. TTiey must 
scamp their work sometimes because they cannot 
cope with it. 

34010. Is the European officer in a district want¬ 
ing in sympathy with the prople?—I think he is 
an alert and sympathetic friend of the voiceless 
masses. 

34011. That is from your experience? — Very 
much. 

34012. With reference to the number of Collec¬ 
tors who have come and gone in the course of 
34 years, is it not a fact that Ahmcdnagar is a 
favourite district ?—It is. 

34018. They do not willingly go away?—^Never. 

84014. Are the proceedings in the municipality 
conducted in English or vernacular?—Generally 


in English. The Collector will, as a rule, speak 
in English. 

34015. Then very often meetings will take place, 
the proceedings of which are only partly under¬ 
stood?—Yes. 

34016. Looking back to your early days in the- 
country, would you say that no great changea have 
taken place in the relations between the people 
and the Government officers? — The only marked 
change I find is that the officers are very much 
over-worked. 

34017. Do the English officers speak the vernacu¬ 
lar better or otherwise than formerly?—I do not 
feel qualified to say ; but some of them I think 
have got a good deal to improve in. 

34018. Do your Christian converts live out in 
the districts ?—^There are 20,000 in the district; 
of these 1/lOth are in the city, and the others are 
in the outside districts. 

34019. Are you acquainted with any cases in 
which any one of them has had occasion to bring 
a grievance to the Government officers?—When¬ 
ever the Collector starts out he sends a letter 
inviting anyone to communicate regarding griev¬ 
ances. 

34020. Your people find no difficulty in getting 
a hearing for their complaints?—^None at all. 

34021. You say the mamlatdan are very much 
over-worked. Do you know any of them person¬ 
ally?—Very many. 

34022. Are they under-paid?—^They do not com¬ 
plain about their pay. 

34028. Do any of your Christians live in non- 
Christian villages?—^Yes. 

34024. What is your opinion about the village 
officers?—^They have their weaknesses of many 
kinds, and they have their prejudices; but some 
of them work very hard. 

34026. Does the kvlkami work very hard?—^Yes. 
But he does not get a living wage and has got to 
get perquisites from many quarters. 

34026. Is not that method demoralising ?—On the 
whole, no. It is the way of the land. 

34037. The native would not regard it as we 
would ?—No, but still he is learning to think it not 
right. 

84026. (Mr. DuH.) You have given the mamlat- 
dars a good character?—I respect them as a class. 

34029. And they try a good many criminal cases? 
—Yes. 

34030. And the Subordinate Judges try a good 
many civil cases?—^Yes. 

34031. And they are also good Judges?—I am 
very pleased with them. 

34032. Have you had many cases in which the 
parties wanted to have their case transferred to a 
European officer’s Court?—I think if they had a 
choice, the natives would prefer that. 

34033. Have you any facts justifying that state¬ 
ment?—If they have the choice they would send 
their cases to the Collector or the Assistant Col¬ 
lector rather than to the mamlatdar. 

34034. Is not that because the Collector is a 
higher official?—I do not think that is the only 
reason. 

M036. But upon what facts do you base the 
opinion that the ordinary people would rather have 
their cases tried by a European officer than by 
an Indian officer of the same rank ?—^I think some¬ 
times they are mistaken, but if they had the choice 
th^ would expect their case to m tried quickly 
and thoroughly by a European. 

34036. But have you got in your mind any par¬ 
ticular case?—I might cite the case of iagai 
advances; in these a European would be much 
quicker in his decisions than an Indian. 

34037. My question rather supposed the officers 
were of the same rank?—Even then the native 
would prefer the European, I think. 
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84088. Have yott any facte to justify thatt—I 
have been in close contact with them, and I had 
lots to do with famine relief works, etc. And for 
instance I have known a case of an Indian official 
coming up to the Relief Committee for money, 
and the question has been put to him by the 
Chairman “How much would you likel” He 
would say in answer “ 16,000 rupees.” He would 
be informed that that amount was not available, 
and his reply would be, “ Well, say 6,000 rupees.” 


When a man comes down in that way there is some jlsr. 
justification for my impression. Jt. J, Uiom. 

34039. And such facts lead you to the opinion 
which you have already expressed that the people • ^ •» 
in this country generally would rather have their 
cases taken before a £uro|)ean officer than before 
an Indian officer 1—I do think so. 

(TAe tritMU withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 
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Mr. Bapiuddin Ahmad was called and examined. 


34040. (Chairman.) You appear to give evidence 
on behalf of All-India Moslem League!—-I do. I 
am a native of Poona. 

The chief disability which Muhammadans suffer 
is the absolute want of representation both in the 
Oovernment itself and in its administrative in¬ 
stitutions. Ku detailed manipulation, therefore, 
of the forces alreatly in existence would affect this 
central grievance. Excessive centralization at the 
Imperial ^cretariat seriously interferes with the 
efficiency of the administration in the provinces, 
but India is not merely a country of many pro¬ 
vinces with different ^uirements but also of manj 
communities with divergent interests,^ and effici¬ 
ency cannot bo secured until the machinery of the 
administration is so adjusted that not merely eac^ 
province, but also each great community, is 
administered in the way best calculated to promote 
its welfare. The first and essential form of de¬ 
centralization which wo demand is the destruction 
of monopoly or concentration of official power in 
any one caste or class in India. Any inquiry into 
the processes of government and administration of 
India which leaves aside this vital question of 
the centralization of power will be defective, in¬ 
complete and abortive. Municipalities are “the 
initial rungs in the ladder of self-government,” but 
owing to serious defects in the Municipal Act, the 
Muhammadans cannot avail themselves freely and 
fully of the advantages to be derived from those 
institutions. For purposes of election a city is 
divided into electoral wards in which Hindu and 
Muhammadan voters are grouped together for the 
purpose of electing candidates irrespective of their 
nationality. As things stand in India the Hindus 
generally vote for Hindu, and Muhammadans for 
Muhammadan, candidates. But unfortunately for 
the Muhamm^ans they do not generally reside 
in any particular wards, and they are therefore 
very often found in a minority in great many of 
them. Hence they seldom get their candidate 
elected to the municipality or, when they do, they 
are not those that would be elected were con¬ 
sideration given to this defect in the law. Thus, 
Poona has roughly a population of one lakh of 
inhabitants, one-eighth of which are Muhamma¬ 
dans, and the city returns twenty elected inembers 
to the muiiicip^ty. The Muhammadan mpula- 
tion is scatterea all over the city. During us laat 


95 years not a single Muhammadan member has 
been elected to the municipality. It would be 
futile to even suggest that capable Muhammadans 
have not been available for purposes of municipal 
government during the last quarter of a century, 
and it would bo false to say that there have not 
been some who desired to give such public service. 
There are other places similarly situated. It n^s 
no further demf>n8tratinii to snow that regulations 
which permit of a great section of the community 
tieing entirely unrepresented on a public body 
which controls their sanitary surroundings, educa¬ 
tional needs and even religious concerns, is defec¬ 
tive in the extreme and wholly unworkable. I do 
nut say it is necessarily the fault of the Hindus in 
not returning Muhammadan members. It is quite 
natural, and the time when such factors will not 
operate is very far ahead. I believe the case would 
net be different were the Muhammadans in the 
majority and under similar circumstances. Mu¬ 
hammadans not being adequately represented on 
the municipalities means, not merely that they do 
not get equal opportunities of preparing them¬ 
selves for self-government, but also their entire 
interests as a community suffer for no fault of 
theirs. It is therefore absolutely necessary that 
the local authorities should in every case be 
required to declare the number of Hindus and 
Muhamm^aiis entitled to seats on municipal and 
District Boards, and either community should be 
allowed severally to return their own representa¬ 
tives. This last clause is very important. It has 
lately been suggested that after declaring the 
relative proportion of the members of the two com¬ 
munities in a town the voters irrespective of their 
community Aould be allowed to vote for a Hindu 
or a Muhammadan candidate. Such a provision 
would destroy the very object for which we demand 
class representation, because in such a case the 
Muhammadan candidate, who would be in sym¬ 
pathy with Hindus in all matters of importance, 
would readily be elected, and he would naturally 
vote witb the Hindus on whose good-will he would 
have to depend for his re-election. It is frequently 
asserted that Hindus and Muhammadans are one 
nation, and it did not matter which community 
dominated the municipality. The old common law 
of England declared that husband and wife were 
one person in the eye of the law, hut that person 
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was the husband. Likewise Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans are one nation, but that nation is the 
Hindus, thanks to the municipal law. As a com¬ 
munity we have interests whiA are not shared by 
9 Mar., 1908. other communities and which not infrequently 
—— coudict with those of the Hindus, and it is there¬ 

fore a matter of life and death for us to have 
separate representation of our community in the 
municipalities. The necessity has beconae all the 
more imperative ever since the municipalities have 
been allowed to return members to the provincial 
Legislative Councils in 1893. What is true of muni¬ 
cipal elections is also true of the elections of the 
provincial Councils. In this Presidency, for 
example, no Muhammadan has been electM ever 
since 1893, and there is no likelihood of anyone 
being elected in the future. With due protection 
of the minority and class representation for the 
Muhammadans, 1 am in favour of granting larger 
powers to Presidency Municipalities but not to 

others. . • IT. . 

There are, throughout India, in all the High 
Courts and Chief Courts, only two Muhammadan 
.Tudges, who have been only recently appointed. 
That among 65 millions of Indian Muhammadans 
there are not to be found more than two persons 
competent to fill such positions is a libel upon the 
race, and a blot upon British enlightenment, be¬ 
cause during more than 100 years’ connection with 
India, England could not train more than the 
limited number given above for such honourable 
positions. 

With regard to the personal contact of Execu¬ 
tive Officers with the people, many officers have not 
the time, but some of them have not the will, to 
cultivate friendly relations with the people. 
Governors and Heads of Administrations are no 
doubt making efforts to promote social intercourse 
with Indian gentlemen. But unfortunately their 
efforts seem to be confined to meeting person of 
title or money. There is no private friendship in 
India between Executive Officers and Indian 
gentlemen. Executive Officers are busy in their 
offices and are often inaccessible at home. But 
they are much more so when thejr repair to their 
ciuM, as some of these latter institutions even 
prohibit native gentlemen from entering their 
promises. As long as such a spirit continues no 
rules could remedy the evil. They should en- 
oourago os far as possible institutions of a cosmo¬ 
politan character. The free exchange of views and 
opinions which can take place under the condition 
of club life would be invaluable to the promotion 
of good-will and perfect undorrtandmg. Our 
opinions of each other are often biassed by pure 
ignorance. (Muhammadans, Rajputs and other 
aristocratic and martial races fern the social exclu¬ 
sion most bitterly. And every England-returned 
Indian resents it because he compares Englishmen 
at home with Englishmen in India to the discredit 
of the latter. Heads of Administration and 
Executive Officers might invite native gentlemen 
as frequently as possible to dinners, as an impres¬ 
sion prevails that an Englishman cannot be said to 
be friendly with anyone unless he invites him to 
his table. An additional allowance might be 
granted to Executive Officers for this purpose. 

The Executive Officers do not possess sufficient 
knowledge of the vernaculars. They never speak 
to a native gentleman in his vernacular when they 
know that he knows their language. In other 
words, they never learn Indian languages for any 
other' purpose than for passing examinations. 
There are, of course, conspicuous exceptions. 1 
have known British officers who could speak and 
write Urdu quite as well as, if not better than, an 
educated Indian Muhammadan. Language is a 
great bond of sympathy. Tbo officers who take an 
interest in the languages of the Muhammadans 
also evince interest in the welfare ef that com¬ 
munity. The popularity of Warren Hastings and 
other early English rulers was not a little due to 
their perfect knowledge of Indian languages. 

_ Concentration of all power in the hands of a 
single caste or class is most undesirable, and it is 
the decentralization of such a concentration that 
we principally desire. That Muhammadans do not 
get anything like their fair representation in tl>e 
municipalities and Councils has been already 


demonstrated. Their representation in the ser¬ 
vice of the State is equally, if not more, inade¬ 
quate. Take again the .Bombay Presidency. Out 
of 205 itMmlatdan exercising magisterial powers, 
only four were Muhammadans. And out of 141 
Subordinate Judges in this Presidency, including 
Sind, which is a Muhammadan province, only two 
are Muhammadans. So long as Government recog¬ 
nizes that the Muhammadans are to be governed 
by their own Sacred Law in matters of inheritance, 
marriage, divorce, etc., the people must have an 
assurance that the Law is expounded in accordance 
with the requirements of their religion. Before the 
Mutiny there were Muhammadan muftea who 
dealt with this branch of the Law. But they have 
been abolished. Now, as will be seen from the above, 
the Sacred Law of the Muhammadans is admin¬ 
istered mainly bv Hindus. There are, through¬ 
out India in all the High Courts and chief Courts, 
only two Muhammadan Judges, who have been 
only recently appointed. In a country like India, 
where the service of the Sircar is everything, the 
Muhammadan community suffers considerably in 
prestige owing to its ridiculously small representa¬ 
tion in Government Service. There are grave 
reasons against the centralization of power in one 
caste. 

In the Gazetted and Subordinate and Ministerial 
Services of all Indian provinces a due proportion 
of Muhammadans should always find a place. 

34041. Have you ever had experience of Local 
Government administration in any way?—Not 
directly; only indirectly as an observer and a 
student of politics and a citizen critic. 

34042. You tell us among other things that there 
is no private friendship possible apparently be¬ 
tween Executive Officers and Indian gentlemen. 
Do you find that the difficulties which exist be¬ 
tween officials and inhabitants of districts are con¬ 
fined to European officials?—They are confined 
mostly to Europeans. There is a desire on the 
part of Indians to bo as friendly as possible. 

34043. We have had evidence before ns that 
Indian officials are as apt to be as aloof from the 
people of the district that they administer as 
European officials?—All officials are exclusive, but 
it is more so in the case of Europeans. 

34044. You say that the official never talks in 
tho vernacular?—As far as possible he does not. 
If ho knows that an Indian gentleman talks Eng¬ 
lish he will not talk in the vernacular. I have 
always known it to be so. 

34045. You also refer to the distribution of 
offices between Hindus and Muhammadans. Are 
you quite certain of the statement that out of 205 
inamlatdars in the Bombay Presidency only 4 are 
Muhammadans?—I took my figures from the Bom¬ 
bay Civil List. 

34046. (Mr. Htehens.) How is tho appointment 
of a mamlatdar made here?—There is an examina¬ 
tion. 

34047. In reference to municipalities, you say 
“ it is a matter of life and death for us to have a 
separate representation of our community in the 
municipalities.” The work of a municipality con¬ 
sists particularly of attention to roads, sanitation, 
water-supply, and education?—^My reference is 
particularly to tho matters of education and burial 
grounds, and the question of language. 

34048. You feel that you are not sufficiently 
represented to secure all that you require in these 
respects?—Yes. 

34049. Do the Muhammadans in Poona fre¬ 
quently stand for election?—^They have done so, 
but they are disappointed, and I do not think they 
come forward very much now. 

34050. Speaking generally, are they ready to 
come forward and contest an election?—^As I say, 
there is not a chance of their election; if tiiere 
was, they would oome forward. 

34051. (Mr. Meyer.) Supposing the present system 
of the election of njunicipalitics and District &ards 
by wsr^ or other territorial unit continues, you do 
not desire to give these bodies more power than at 
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presentP—No. We do not want further extenaion 
of powers so much as greater efficiency. 

34062. But as the local bodies are at present 
constituted you prefer the Executive Officer?—I 
do. 

34058. But if you had a system of representa¬ 
tion such as you desire, of caste and class, tou 
would be prepared to give some larger powers than 
at present?—By degrees. Those constituting these 
bodies have not yet bad sufficient education in 
Ixical Government, especially my own people. 

34064. Have you any experience of village life? 
—Yes, I have lived in village. 

34056. There has been a certain amount of 
evidence given before us here and in other pro¬ 
vinces as to the desirability of constituting pan- 
chayats and giving them a certain amount of 
power in regard to the village school and the dis- 

C 1 of petty cases, eto. ?—I do not think the time 
arrived for it yet. 

34066. Do you think, assuming such a scheine, 
there might be a conflict of caste or other in¬ 
terests?—^ think so. 

34067. And minorities might go to the wall?— 
That is my opinion. 

34058. {Sir Sieyning Edgwley.) What is the All- 
India Moslem League?—dt is a representative 
political body representing Muhammadan interests 
throughout India. 

84069. Who is its President this year?—We 
have not yet settled. At present we have no 
permanent President. A permanent President 
will be elected shortly, 

84060. Was this representation of yours passed 
at a general meeting of the League?—No. 

34061. It is a personal representation?—But the 
opinions given in it are certainly those of the body 
itself. Tne statement is my own. 

34062. Are yon acquainted with Mir Allah 
Baksh Khan Talpur?—1 have heard his name. 

34063. Have you ever heard of the late Sirdir 
Khin Bahddur Muhammad Yakub?—Yes, I knew 
him. 


34064. Do you happen to know the Honourable 
Mr. Shaikh Sadik Ali?—Yes, I know him. 
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34066. And yet yon tell us that in this Presidency, _ 

for example, no Muhammadan has been elected 9 Mar., 1908. 

since 1893 to the Legislative ^uncil?—I mean - 

from the municipalities. There is no chance for a 
Muhammadan to be elected. 

34066. Is there not only one municipal con¬ 
stituency iu the province, except Bombay, namely 
the Northern Division 1—^There are four municipal 
and District Board constituencies. 

34067. Then you institute a comparison between 
the number of Muhammadans amongst the manv- 
latilar$, and in the next sentence you institute a 
comparison about Subordinate Judges in the Presi¬ 
dency and Sind ; but you omit Sind as regards 
mailuatdart. Why do you leave out Sindl—Be¬ 
cause I did not find it in the Civil List. The 
tnamlatdars in Sind are not given in the Civil 
List along «’ith those in the rest of the province, 
like the Subordinate Judges are. 

34068. As a matter of fact there are a great many 
Muhammadans on the list of nwikAtyarkars in 
Sind : yoUr figures would not have been quite the 
save had you taken the whole Presidency It may 
be so. 

34069. And if you include Deputy Superin¬ 
tendents of Police your figures would have been 
still more difficult to support !—1 know that in the 
police we have better representation than in any 
other department. 

34070. Have you ever heard of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Badruddin ^abjil—Yes. 

34071. And also of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Amir 
Alii—Yes. 

34072. It is then hardly correct to say that the 
British Government has bron able to train only two 
Jiuhammadan Judges in the last hundred yearst 
—There are onK two Muhammadan Judges at the 
present time. Including them there have not been 
more than five during the last hundred years. 

(The wUnet* vUkdrttP.) 
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34073. (Chairman.) Where do you reside!— 
Poona. I was a member of the Poona municipality 
for about three years. 

The question of centralization or decentraliza¬ 
tion of the powers of the administrative machinery 
involves the considerations of uniformity, smooth¬ 
ness and regularity of work, general efficiency, 
economy of time, work and money, TOpularity, 
Ac. ; and speaking broadly these may classM 
under three different heads: (1) Efficiency, (2) 
Economy, and (3) Popularity. I do not think it is 
seriously contended that the efficiency of adminis¬ 
tration has suffered merely owing to over-centraliza¬ 
tion. On the contrary it is urged that it is worth 
while making the administration a great deal more 
popular, even if it would become a trifle less 
efficient by decentralization. But the cry for 
decentralization has its origin in the desire of the 
local officers to have a freer hand in the adminis¬ 
tration of the areas committed to their care. They 
believe that their life has been made rather 
mechanical or soulless by over-centralization ; and 
having naturally attributed to the same cause the 
growing estrangement between themselves and the 
people, they have proposed decentralization as an 
official remedy to remove this admitted evil. 

The general public is indifferent whether effici¬ 
ency and economy are secured by more or less 
official decentralization. It is entirely a matter 
between higher and lower officials, between the 
Secretariat and the local officers, or between the 
Supreme and the Local Governments. The people 
still believe that centralization secures mater 
uniformity and regularity, and reduces the dances 
of the conscious or unconscious abuse of power 
resulting from unappealable authority being vested 
in lower officers, ana would rather oppose decentra¬ 
lization in this respect. The only comidainta 


against the existing centralization or decentraliza¬ 
tion hitherto raised by the people are ( 1 ) the com¬ 
bination of the executive and the judicial functions 
in the same officers, ( 2 ) financial centralization in 
the Government of India as evidenced by the pro¬ 
vincial contract system, (3) the partition of Bengal, 
and (4^ excessive growth of departmentalism en¬ 
croaching upon popular rights. But these, except¬ 
ing the second, do not form the subject of the 
official grievance against over-centralization. 

My Imowledge of the internal working of the 
different departments of administration is too 
limited to make definite proposals regarding the 
re-distribution of power and authority between 
various officials so as to thereby to make the 
administration more economical than at present. 

I shall, therefore, confine my remarks mostly to 
the popular aspect of the question, and to the 
four complaints noted above. 

It is idle to expect that the adoption of the loose 
and irregular system of earlier days would remove 
the present estrangement between officers and 
people. It is true that in earlier days the relations 

tween officers and people were more cordial; 
but this was not due to the looseness of the system 
then in vogue. In days when the system of 
British administration had yet to be evolved and 
Settled, the help of the leaders of the people was 
anxioudy sought by officers as indispensaole for 
the smooth and efficient administration of a new 
province. The officers then moved amongst the 
people and were in touch with them, not as a 
matter of mere goodness or sympathy, but as a 
matter of necessity as they themselves had yet 
many things to learn from these leaders; and 
this much satisfied the people at that time, as new 
aspirations were not as yet created. This state of 
things has ceased to exist. The creation and 
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gradual dcTelopmcnt of tho varioua departments, 
the framing of rules and regulations for the 
smooth working thereof, the settlement of all old 
disputes, the completion of the revenue survey, 
the disarmament of (he people, the gradual waning 
of the induenec of the old aristocracy including 
the higher class of watandart, tho compilation of 
the works of ready reference on all matters em¬ 
bodying the experience of many years for the 
guidance of tho officers, and other causes of the 
samo kind, joined with the facilities for communi¬ 
cation with the headquarters of Ooverument, have 
all tended to make the local officers more and more 
independent of the people and so lose touch with 
the latter. Ovcr-ccntralization may, at best, be 
one of such causes ; but if so, it is to my mind very 
insignibcant. No amount of decentralization by 
itself can therefore restore that cordiality between 
the officers and the people which exist^ in the 
earlier days of the British rule as a necessity of 
those times; and though the present officers may 
by nature be as sympathetic as their predecessors, 
it is not possible to expect from them tho same 
respect for growing popular opinion as was ex¬ 
hibited by their predecessors in older days. Under 
these circumstances such further decentralization 
as would tend to vest greater powers in the lower 
officials will only make the system unpopular by 
encouragiug local despotism which the people have 
justly learnt to look upon with disfavour. 

The only way to restore good relations between 
the officers and the people at present is, therefore, 
to create by law the necessity of consulting the 
people or their loaders, whom the old officials 
consulted, or whoso advice they practically fol¬ 
lowed, as a matter of policy in earlier unsettled 
times. This means transfer of authority and 
power not between officials themselves, but from 
officials to the i)eoplo, and that too in an ungrudg¬ 
ing spirit. The leaders of the people must feel 
that matters concerning public welfare are decided 
by officials in consultation with them. Tho offi¬ 
cers did it in earlier days as a matter of necessity, 
and tho necessity which was the result of circum¬ 
stances ill those days must, if we want the same 
lolatioiis to continue bo now created by laws 
granting the rights of self-government to the 
people, and thus giving to their opinion and wishes 
a duly recognized place in the affairs of the State. 

1 do not mean to say that this could be done 
at once, or at one stroke.' We must begin with 
the village system, the autonomy of which has 
been destroy^ by the growth of departmentalism 
under the present rule. The villMe must be made 
a unit of self-government, and village communities 
or councils invested with dotiuite powers to deal 
with all or most of the village questions concerning 
education, justice, forest, abkari, famine relief, 
police, medical relief and sanitation. These units 
of self-government should be under the super¬ 
vision and superintendence of t<duka and District 
Boards which should be made thoroughly repre¬ 
sentative and independent. This implies a certain 
amount of definite popular control even over pro¬ 
vincial finance ; and the provincial contract system 
will have to be revised, not merely to give to the 
provincial Government a greater stability of and 
control over its finances, but by further decentra¬ 
lization to secure for the popular representative 
bodies adequate assimiments of revenue for the 
aforesaid purposes. This will also necessitate a 
corresponding devolution of independent legal 
powers on the popular bodies whether the same be 
secured by a reform of the Ixigislative Council or 
otherwise. Mere Advisory Councils will not satisfy 
the aspirations of the people, nor will they remove 
the real cause of estrangement between the officers 
and the people. The remedy proposed by me is 
open to the objection that it means a surrender 
of power and authority enjoyed by the bureaucracy 
at present, and that the efficiency of the adminis¬ 
tration might suffer thereby. I hold a different 
view. It should be the aim of the British Adminis¬ 
tration to educate the people in the management 
of their own affairs, even at the cost of some effici¬ 
ency and without entertaining any misgivings 
regarding the ultimate growth and result Of su^ 
a policy. It is unnecessary to give any detailed 
scheme regarding the organization of village, 
talvka or District Councils proposed above; for. 


ETiOEncx: 

if the policy be approved and accepted, there 
be no difficulty in framing a scheme or making 
alterations therein to meet difficulties and objec¬ 
tions as they occur in practice. 

Unnecessary growth of departmentalism is well 
illustrated by we latest instance of the partition 
of the Khandesh District. The partition of Bengal 
is the woi-st instance of the kind. These are 
objectionable even from an economical point of 
view, and in the case of the partition of Bengal 
the ix>licy has deeply wounded the feelings of the 
people; The revenues of the country are not 
inelastic ; but the margin, as soon as it is reached, 
is swallowed up by we growth of departments 
at the sacrifice of other reforms conducive to the 
welfare of the people. In this connection I may 
hero state that I advocate a re-arrangement of 
provinces on considerations of linguistic and ethno¬ 
logical affinities, and a federation thereof under a 
central authority. 

To conclude ; the mere shifting of the centre of 
power and authority from one official to another 
is not, in my opinion, calculated to restore the 
foelings of cordiality between officers and people, 
prevaHing in earlier days. English education has 
created new aspirations and ideals amongst the 
people ; and so long as these national aspirations 
remain unsatisfied, it is useless to expect that the 
hiatus between tho officers and the people could 
be n-inoved by any scheme of official decentraliza¬ 
tion, whatver its other effects may be. It is no 
remedy—not even palliative—against the evil com¬ 
plaint^ of, nor was it ever put forward by the 
people or their leaders. The fluctuating wave of 
decentralization may infuse more or less life in 
in the individual members of the bureaucracy, but 
it cannot remove the growing estrangement between 
the rulers and the ruled, unless and until the 
people are allowed more and more effective voice in 
the management of their own affairs in an ever 
expansive spirit of wise liberalism and wide sym¬ 
pathy, aiming at raising India to the level of the 
governing country. 

34074. Were you either the Chairman or the 
Yice-Chairman of the Poona municipality—No. 

34076. During the time that you were a member 
of the Poona municipality was the Chairman 
elected or nominated?—^Be was elected by the 
members of the municipality. 

34076. Does the same apply to tho Vice-Chair¬ 
man I—^Yes. 

34077. What class of jrontlemen were they 
generally chosen from?—^iflie President of the 
municipality for three years was a Parsi, and 
after that for nine years a Parsi presided over 
the municipality. 

34078. Did you do your work through com¬ 
mittees?—Yes. 

.34070. As a member of tiie municipality, did 
you take some part in the administration of the 
work?—Yes, I was a member of the Managing 
Committee and also of the School Board which 
controlled the primary schools in the city. 

34080. As a member of the municipality had 
you a fair share of influence upon the pro¬ 
ceedings?—Were you perfectly free to say what 
you thought?—I cannot quite say, but I wink I 
did influence it to a certain extent. 

34081. Had all the members of the municipality 
an opjibrtunity of perfectly free discussion?—Yes. 

34082. With regard to the village system you 
say that you think that any system of decentraliza¬ 
tion must be based upon we restoration of village 
autonomy ; but that that has been destroyed ?—It 
has been destroyed but it may be revived. 

340^. In Bengal we were told by a witness that 
the village communities were no longer exisient 
and that the people had been driven into the 
towns; is that the case in Bombay ?—To a certain 
extent it is. 

340^ Would that apply to the better class 
families?—No, to the lower classes. 

34086. In the villages is there still a class which 
would be capable of undertaking the duties to 
which you make reference, such as education and 
so on?—Yes, that is my opinion. 
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S4086. As regsids the powers of a panchajrat in 
its civil and criminal jurisdiction, would it Le 
wise to trust to a psnchsyat which might be chosen 
from all sections of the village or which might be 
chosen from one dominant faction in the village T— 

It would require to be safeguarded by certain 
chechs, but 1 think it would be wise to grant those 
powers to a pandiayat chosen from all sections. 

34087. It has been represented that the poorest 
raiyat Would feel permanently injured if he wei-e 
sentenced to even a day’s imprisonment by the 
members of a panchityat and that there might be 
oonsiderable danger of that if the members be¬ 
longing to a hostile faction f—^I do not think there 
are factions in villages. 

34088. Does only the one sentiment exist?— 
£ven if there were factions, I do not think there 
is any danger because it ooi^d be provided for by 
making rules; for instance, a man could select 
his own panchas, or a transfer of a case might be 
allowed to a neighbouring village panchayat, as 
we transfer a case from one Judge to ano&er. 

34060. If a transferenc-3 of jurisdiction were 
allowed, would there not be a danger of its being 
constantly done?—^It should be allowed to be done 
only sparingly. 

34000. Should the decision of a panchayat be 
final in idl cases in which they have jurisdiction? 
—^Not in all cases, but in the majority of cases. 

34001. A witness suggested to us that in all 
suits up to the value of Rs. 60 their decision 
should M final; would you agree with that?—I 
would suggest someUiing like that, but matters of 
that kindought to be mft to details afterwards ; 
one cannot lay down here a hard and fast rule, 
hot some limit ought to be laid down, whether 
Bs. 60 or Bs. 100 might depend on the state of a 
village. 

34002. Would you also agree with another wit¬ 
ness who said that pleaders should not bo allowed 
to appear before panchayats?—^Even if they were 
allowed I do not think the people would engage 
^em. In ordinary cases I do not think ^ey are 
necessary and should not be allowed, but in cases 
involving life and death, and large properties, 
Uiey may bo allowed. 

34003. But suits concerning large amounts of 
property would hardly come before a panchayat? 
—^Ibey might in the first instance. 

34004. Would you contemplate that they should 
have large powers like thatK-Yes, but in very few 
cases. 

34006. Would you like to see a considerable ex¬ 
tension of power to municip^dities, even though 
those municipalities made serious mistakes in the 
Course of their administration?—Some check might 
be provided for as in the case of District Boaras. 

34006. What form should that check take?—A 
sort of superintendence to be exercised just as a 
Oblleotor now provides that check. The Collector 
of a district has certain powers of supervision, and 
those powers may be entrusted to the Board in 
the case of a mnnicipality. 

34007. Taking a mufaual municipality of about 
16,000 people, should there be some outside check 
upon it?—Yes. 

34008. What form would that check take?—I 
would surest the District Board if it is elected 
and constituted as I suggest. 

34000. Would yon give the District Board 
power to exercise a check over municipalities?— 
Yes, in their districts, and the municipalities 
shoidd be represented on the Board. 

34100. Supposing a municip^ity overspent its 
income, would you give the District Boara power 
to step in and sav, “We suspend your functions 
and remove you from office and take over your 
finances’’?—Yes, as to small municipalities, but 
not in the case of larger ones. 

34101. Do you think that would prove an effec¬ 
tive check?—I think so. 

34102. You sa^ the “ unnecessaiy mwth of de¬ 
partmentalism IS wen iUhstrated by the latest 


instance of the partition of the Khaiidesh dis¬ 
trict ’’; speaking generally, are the districts in 
Bombay too large to be ^niinistrative units?—I 
do not think so. 

g 

34103. (Sir Siey-ning Edijerky.) Would you admit 
that it is a disadvantage to have the authority 
with whom a decision rests too far away from the 
people affected by that decision?—I think the first 
authority should be close at hand, but the appellate 
authority may be a little farther off. 

34104. But if the first authority close at hand 
has constantly to go for sanction to the authority 
further off, you practically come to the further off 
authority deciding ?—Yes, if it were constantly 
the case. 

34106. Mav it not be contended then that effi¬ 
ciency of administration really does suffer when 
yon have constantly to go to a very distant 
authority ?—^But there is the other side of the ques¬ 
tion, too. Taking the authority on the spot, the 
onlv check is an appeal according to certain rules 
laid down, and if that check is removed there is a 
danger of the personal rule being carried to 
extremes. 

34106. Subject to appeal and general rules and 
regulations, you think there is no danger?—No, 
then there is no danger of the local officers acting 
autocratically. 

34107. So that it might be “ seriously contended ’’ 
that there is some loss of efficiency in having to so 
to a distant authority?—If every case has to be 
referred to a higher authority, there must be 
loss of time. 

34108. Is not loss of time loss of efficiency?— 
It is. 

34100. Yon say that one cause of- complaint has 
been in the financial centralization in the €>ovem- 
ment of India?—^That is to say, in the provincial 
contract system, enough liberty is not allowed to 
Local Governments. 

34110. What remedy do you suggest?—I woidd 
grant more definite powers of control and stability 
of finance to the provincial Governments. 

34111. Have you anjj’ sort of scheme to place 
before us?—No, but it is a matter which will 
have to be looked into. I would propose an 
allotment of certain heads of revenue to be per¬ 
manently assigned to the Local Government. 

34112. Is the decay of the village system not 
due to somewhat wider causes than the growth of 
departmentalism? In all countries as education 
progresses you pass from communism to indi- 
vid^ righto?—^^ere is that social and economic 
force. 

34113. And would you remedy that by trying to 
create an administrative power in the villages^ 
Yes. 

34114. Do yon think that the suggestion of Advisory 
Councils is not adequate to meet ue present feeling 
in the country and that a share of administration 
is necessary ?—What is desired is a share in the 
administration and not merely giving outside 
advice which may, or may not, be followed. 

34116. (Mr. Meyer.) Is your position that it is 
bettor to sacrifice a little efficiency in order to get 
more in touch with the people and do more what 
they would Uke?—Yes. 

34116. Taking, for instance, the remission of 
land revenue, would not the people prefer that 
the Collector should be able to remit at once than 
to have to go to the Commissioner or Government 
for sanction?—I am not proposing any transfer of 
revenue jurisdiction to villages. 

34117. But at present in Bombay the Collector 
cannot do much more than suspend land revenue 
within a certain amount and give some very small 
remission—suppose he could give a larger remis¬ 
sion, would that not be more gratifying to the 
people?—It would be agreeable to the peojde, of 
course, but the question would be whether Col¬ 
lectors should be allowed to grant remissions in 
that way, and whether the provincial revenues 
would not suffer. 
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- . 34118. Supposing the provincial Government 

were willing to delegate power to the Collector so 
• matter like that, might not decentralisa- 
tion be a popular thing?—^It would be an advan- 
9 M»r., 1908. tage in that case, if regulated by cert^ rules, 

— but otherwise there would be inequalities, and 
people in one district might complain of laxity in 
others. Certain general principles might be laid 
down, and discretion left to the Collector. 

34119. Take again, for instance, a small matter 
such as the cutting of a tree—^the mamlatdar can¬ 
not give permission to do that at present; would 
not the people be rather glad if they could get 
a final order from him to do so?—My remedy is 
that he should hare power in that respect. 

34120. You speak of the five years’ financial 
settlement, but are you aware that now there has 
been a quon-pernianent settlement entered into 
with the Government of Bombay, and that the 
Government of India have done sway with the 
system of quinquennial revision, and hare given 
to the Government of Bombay certain entire heads 
of revenue and shares of others which they are to 
keep permanently P—1 am aware of thatj it was 
done recently. 

34121. Mr. Qokhale said that even if the pro¬ 
vincial Governments got wider powers in other re¬ 
spects, he would not give them larger powers than 
they now have with regard to the creation of 
fresh appointments, which ought to be subject to 
check by an outside authority—would that be your 
view also?—So far as the power is vested in the 
Government alone, without any popular control. 
Government should not have the power. 

34122. At present the Local Government can¬ 
not create a fresh appointment over Rs. 250 and 
Mr. Gokhale told us that he would give them 
larger financial powers in other respects, but be 
would not ^ive them any further power in regard 
to the creation of fresh appointments—^is that your 
opinion P—Not if the power is to bo exercised with¬ 
out popular check and control. Some check is 
necessary. 

34123. Mr. Gokhale also told us that in his 
opinion the Bombay land revenue system has been 
rather unduly rigid, and that some beneficial re¬ 
forms had been introduced at the instance of the 
Government of India in regard to the remission of 
land revenue and famine relief; have you any¬ 
thing to say as to thatP—What the people ask^ 
was that there should be no individual inquiry in 
cases of remission, and that remission should be 
granted to all if the crops failed beyond a certain 
limit in a district; that was the demand made, and 
it has been conceded. 

34124. So far, is that an improvement P—Yes. 


Yes, 1 think they might lay down general 
principles., 

34132. How do you propose to constitute pan- 
cbayats in your village system; are they to be 
elected or nominated P—Elected. 

34133. Would you introduce the system all at 
once, or would you recognise that it must be gradual P 
—It would not be all at once. The principal villages 
in the talvka might be invested with powers, and 
they might be gradually extended to smaller 
villages. 

34134. You mention medical relief among other 
things which a panchayat should deal with; how 
would they deal with that?—^That is an old system; 
a group of villages used to have their own doctor. 

34135. What would you do with the existing dis¬ 
pensaries ; would you give them over to the pan- 
chayatsP—I do not think there are any dispen¬ 
saries in the villages now, but only in the talvka, 
and they might be given over to the talvka Boards. 

34136. Would your district and talvka Boards do 
much the same thing, on a larger scale, as you 
would allot to the panchayatsP—Yes. 

^ 34137. Do you desire to keep the Collector en¬ 
tirely away from these local bodies P—Not entirely 
away, but he should not be a controlling authority; 
he might come in as a member. He may be in an 
official minority, but not a majority. 

34138. If the Collector might be a member of the 
District Board, would you allow him to be Presi¬ 
dent?—^That would depend on whether he was 
elected by the body; if he is popular he might be 
so elected. 

34139. We were told that once the Collector 
came in the bulk of the members would elect him; 
would that be the case in BombayP—I do,not 
think it would be so in Bombay generally. 

34140. In the same way would you make the 
Bub-Divisional Officer an ex-officio member of the 
talvka Board P—He might be. 

34141. Should a District Board manage all the 
roads, or would you give them over to 3ie talvka 
Board ?—^Those details might be settled afterwards. 

34142. How are your panchayats to raise money 
for this proposed administration P—There might bo 
a certain percentage on the village revenues 
allowed to them; that was the old system. 

34143. You would give them a portion of the 
land cess?—Yes, and if that is not enough I would 
make them an assignment from the talvka revenue. 

34144. You would not give them power to im¬ 
pose local rates of their own in the villages P-—No, 
unless they were voluntary contributions. 


34125. You spoke of the District Board under 
your scheme controlling the smaller municipalities 
if they abused their powers, but if a city muni¬ 
cipality got hopelessly into debt or was found to 
be neglecting vital interests, who would step in, 
the District Board?—Yes, in certain cases. 

34126. Taking a city like Poona, would you put 
the municipality under the Poona District Board? 
—I do not think that is likely to happen, because 
growing public opinion would prevent it. 

34127. But you would not give the Government 
power P—No. 

34128. You are aware that in England the Gov¬ 
ernment has power to interfere with Local Boards 
in certain cases?—The case of England is quite 
different; there the municipality has a voice in 
Parliament, and can put the matter before the 
people, but there is nothing of tihe kind here. 

34129. Would your ideal be a sort of federation 
of provinces under a central authority?—Yes, 
something like the American system. 

34130. What general functions would you give 
to the central authority P—Imperial questions 
might bo taken up by the central authority, and 
provincial questions left to the provinces. 

34131. Is not land revenue a provincial question 
primarily; would you allow the central authority 
to enunciate principles as to land settlement?— 


34145. Suppose a District Board found it had 
not enough money, would you allow it to raise the 
cessP—Not at first at any rate, but in time they 
might be entrusted with that power. 

34146. Would you allow municipalities full power 
of taxation, or would you have some control over 
them?—^They have that power. 

34147. But they are limited under the Act to a 
certain maximum for house-tax, and to certain 
scales of octroi—would you keep that control or 
would you give a municipality an entirely free 
hand P—With certain restrictions; they should only 
raise taxation for a particular purpose and within 
a particular limit. 

34148. Supposing they wanted to increase the 
taxation beyond that limit, should they have to 
get the consent of the Government?—Certain legal 
powers must be made over to local bodies, and they 
might pass a resolution or rule to that effect. 

34149. (Mr. Hieheni.) You said that the Govern¬ 
ment of India shauld be responsible for matters of 
general principle, and that the provincial Govern¬ 
ment should in matters of detail be responsible for 
carrying out the policy P—That is the present 
position. 

34150. If it was the case to-day that that policy 
was not being fully carried out, would you, under 
existing conditions, be prepared to enforce itP—I 
think that principle ought to be carried out. 
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34151. Quite regardless of whether the question 
of popular representation is touched or not P—1 
am speaking froin the people’s point of view; if 
they have no voice in the administration, it is 
better that it should be centred in one place. 

34152. Supposing it was found that the Govern¬ 
ment of India did in practice to-day interfere in 
details with regard to the salary of a school-teacher, 
for iiutance, would it be justifiable to alter that? 
—It is a choice of imperfections; 1 would prefer 
it to having the power transferred to all the local 
authorities. 

34158. You would not agree to an alteration in 
a case of that sort?—^No. 

34154. We have been told on several occasions 
that the Collector usually has the best knowledge 
as to what remissions should be made in his dis¬ 
trict, and that he is usually ready to make gener¬ 
ous r^mmendations in regard to ^em, and that 
if rigidity oomes in very often the Government is 
at fault?—I am not conversant with the official 
correspondence, but I do not think it is generally 
the case. 

34165. Does the generosity come from above 
rather ^an from belowf—Not always; there are 
cases where it comes from below. 

34166. Would you say that the funds of District 
Mards are inadequate to-day for carrying out the 
duties which have been assigned to them?—The 
duties are very limited; they are only the admin¬ 
istration of the local funds, and for that purpose 
the funds are enough. 

34157. Is the case the same with regard to 
municipalities?—If there is any increase in their 
duties, more funds would be necessary. 

_ 34158. Should the duties of municipalities bo 
increased?—-I think so. 

34169. What else would you give them to do?— 

I would give them the cxintrol of secondary educa¬ 
tion in a city municipality. 

M160. As well as primary education ?—Yes, as 
well as primary education; they have control of 
the primary education at present, but I would give 
them control of secondary education, and also I 
would give them control over the city police. 

34161. {Mt. Duff.) You say that reforms should 
begin witn the village system; how do you propoae 
that village panchayata should be orgainsed; do 
yon propose that they should be organised under 
an executive order by an Act of tegislation ?—I 
would rather have legislation. 

34162. And that the provisions of that Act 
should ill the first instance be applied to the larger 
villages and gradually extended to the smaller 
villages?—Yes, that is because the village system 
is being destroyed. 

34163. Would you be in favour of the idea of 
some particular officer or officers being employed 
to organise village panchayata in the different 
districts?—I would leave that to the District 
Boards. 


M164. Wo^d the District Board employ some 
particular officer to go round and organise the 
villages?—I would leave it entirely to the Boards 
to work as they thought best. 

34166. You say that talulca Boards should be 
thoroughly wpresentative; is it your idea that 
gi^ups of villages should send members to the 
ialvka Board?—I think so. 


think so. 


341W. And that all the members should be 
elected members? —Certain officials might be 
allowed to sit, but not in the majority. 

34167. When you had tahika Boards under that 
system, would you leave the construction of roads 
Ym education entirely in their hands?— 

34168. Evidence has been given that much of 
the District Boards now 
might 1» delegated to the ialxtka Boards, so that 
tte Wtiio Boarfs in their own circles might do 
all this work ; do you agree with that ?— Tee. 


34169. Would the work be better done in the 
smaller circles?—Yes, the areas are too large for 
' the District Boards. ^ ^ 

' 34170. Is primary education better managed now 

by the Education Department, or would you like ® ■^r., 1908, 
the taiiika Boards to take it directly into their 
own hands?—think the talvka Boards ought to 
take it up and leave it more to the villagers. 

34171. AVould you leave the Education Depart¬ 
ment to lay down general principles and the 
curriculum?—les. I think the curriculum might 
be left to the Board. 

34172. Should all small details be left to them? 

—Yes. 

34173. You say if the people had no share in 
the administration you would be in favour of the 
existing control of the Government of India over 
the provincial Governments?—Yes, except in regard 
to a few details; generally I would retain the 
existing checks and control. 

3^74. If you had some degree of popular control 
would you give the provincial Governments a freer 
hand both with regard to finance and with regard 
to administration?—If the provincial'Governments 
have representative bodies to assist them in their 
functions, then they should be allowed a freer 
hand. 

^76. Have you any particular proposals to 
make as to how a freer hand may be given—for 
instance, whether some particular heads of revenue 
should be made over entirely to the provincial 
Governments?—That would be a detail into which 
I have not gone. 

34176. Would you still leave with the Govern¬ 
ment of India the power to lay down general prin¬ 
ciples of policy; would you still leave to the 
Government of India the power of initiating re¬ 
forms in the different departments of adminis¬ 
tration ?—According to my scheme it would be 
something like that of confederation, as exists in 
America. 

84177. In regard to general administration would 
you leave the Government of India power to lay 
down the general policy and introduce generi 
reforms. On all imperiiu questions, not on pro¬ 
vincial questions. 

34178. You have spoken strongly of the growth 
of departmentalism; will you explain exactly 
what you mean by that?—Take for instance the 
rorest Department, which has encroached on the 
nghts of the village community. Whenever a 
Department is created it tries to absorb all the 
existing popular institutions. 

34179. Is it your idea that in these matters the 
popular voice ought to prevail, and that the grow- 
in^power of the departments ought to be stopped? 

34180. (iS»V Frederic Lely.) You would not intro¬ 
duce all these changes at one stroke; but would 
begin with selected villages?—^Yes. 

W181. Would you entrust the control of the 
villages entirely to the District and Udvka Boarda? 

—Yes. 

M182. To the toluka Boards in the first instance? 

—Yes, and to the District Boards on appeal. 

34183. Would you trust to the tahtka Boards in 
the first instance to prevent injustice ?—Yes. 

341W. As a matter of fact in villages, do not 
panchayata often assemble and adjudicate on 
dec^” *—***** *”***^ panchayata are gradually 

341^. But are there not practically village pan- 
chayate for a village now?—No, not for a wWe 
village; if there are two or three castes in a 
village, then you have two or three panchas. 

341M. But the mass of cultivators in a village 
are often all of one caste?—Not necessarily. 

^187. I do not say necessarily, but do not the 

wltivators often consist of entirely one caste?_ 

108 . 

341M. So that in those cases the caste panch is 
practically co-terminous with the village pWh?— 

No, it IS not even so then ; although they belong 
to one caste they may be of different tradea. ^ 
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84189. Are you aware that very gross injustice 
is often committed by caste panchesl—Sometimes, 
but very rarely. 

34190. Are you also aware that many villages 
are rent in two by violent factions)—Some of them 
are. 

84101. And feeling is so bitter that it would be 
impossible for one faction to do justice to the 
other)—But the panchayat would consist of mem¬ 
bers of both factions. 

84193. But still, if one faction had its own way 
would it do justice to the other)—-But there would 
Im an appeal in these cases. 

34193. That is another question. If it was left 
to one faction, would that ne so)—In certain rare 
cases, but that could verv easily be prevented by 
allowing to villagers a choice of panches from a 
list, just as we challenge jurors. 

34194. But suppose the two parties do not agrM, 
to whom are thev to refer)—^There might be a list 
of panches, and wey might be drawn by ballot. 

34196. Tou would not leave it to the choice of 
the parties) — The list would not be {prepared 
according to the choice of parties. For instance 
in deciding a judicial case we have a jury list from 
which the jurors are drawn, and there might be a 
list of panches—arbitrators as they are called— 
and from that list five members might be drawn 
by ballot and a certain number of challenges 
allowed to either party. 

34196. But suppose they were all of one faction, 
what would the other do )—These people are elected 
^t by the villagers themselves. 

34197. Supposing two parties both living in the 
same village are engaged in some contention, would 
you tell wem to go to the village panch to settle 
it)—^If it was so strong as you put it, I would have 
them apply for a transfer of that case to a neigh¬ 
bouring village. 

34196. To whom would you apply for a transfer) 
—It may be to the taluka Board. 

34199. And would the taltJea Board make an 
order without any enquiry)—No, there would be 
an open enquiry. 

34200. Oi^n or otherwise, should it go to the 
village) — ^ey might hold an enquiry in the 
village. 

34201. What do yon think the taluka Board could 
do)—The taluka Board could decide whether the 
case ought to be transferred to another village in 
an open way. 

34202. Should the enquiry be held in the village 
or in some central place)—That would depend on 
the taluka Board. 

34203. Supposing they had their own business 
to attend to and had no time to meet together to 
hold the enquiry, what would happen)—When they 
are entrusted with the power, they would feel the 
responsibility. 

34204. Then you think there would be no danger 
of their saying, "We are not paid for this work 
and have not the time ’’ )—I think with safeguards 
as to the transfer of a case, or for the challenging 
of the panchas, the system could be worked easily. 

34205. Do you think the taluka Board would 
promptly issue notices to the parties to appear 
at a certain place, that they would hold the enquiry 
and decide whether or not it should be transferred ) 
—^Yes, I do. 

84206. On what is your trust in the taluka Boards 
based ; is it based on past experience of their 
action)—The men would be elected by the different 
villages. 

34207. And you think you would be able to 
trust in them and that they would deal promptly 
and justly)—Yes, I think so. 

34208. Do you base that on your experience)— 
I think they do so at present. 

34200. Would you hand over sanitary matters 
and the management of the schools to the pan- 
chayats )—Yes. 


34210. Would the masters like to be entirely 
under the control of the village people without 
any appeal to Government authority) — I think 
there is no objection to that. I would allow an 
appeal to the taluka Board. 

34211. Would it make no difference whether the 
appeal was to the Government or to the taluka 
Board)—I think there would be no difference. 

34312. Either would be equally independent)— 
Yes. 

34213. I suppose you will admit ^t Govern¬ 
ment has a duty to perform towards the unrepre¬ 
sented classes, and a duW to perform to the weaker 
factions in a village)—Imeir interests can be safe- 

f uarded. Government has a duty to perform no 
oubt towards all classes. 

34214. Do you think it would be performing that 
duty, to hand over the conduct of civil suits for 
instance to a body like a village panch which might 
be composed largely of the enemies of one party 
or the other)—Not necessarily ; that is a position 
which I do not think generally would prevail. 

84216. But it might be sot—There are defects 
in the present judicial administration as well; 
there are defects in every system. 

34316. You would hand over the police to the 
village faction)—^Yes, the village police, not the 
taluka police. 

34217. Would not the police have the first deal¬ 
ing with crime)—^Yes. 

34218. As a matter of fact, at present the 
villa^rs have no connection with the police in 
the first instance. Is not the village chaulddar a 
village servant)—^Eo. 

34219. I do not quite understand the difference 
between your proposal and the present system ; 
will you explain it)—^The old system of village 
police might t>e revived instead of having an official 
constable stationed in each village. 

34220. If a murder was committed in a village, 
would you not have the district jpolice intervene)— 
According to my scheme, the district police would 
be under the charge of the District Board and 
would intervene in such a case. 

34221. Would not the district police be under 
the District Superintendent)—No, under the Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

34222. Then practically the District Board would 
have the administration of the whole district)—In 
certain matters specified. 

34223. Including the police)—Including the 
police; Government might maintain an inter-dis¬ 
trict department. 

34224. If a murder was committed in a villitfe 
you would still have the report sent from the 
village to the district police, and you would not 
trust entirely to the village police)—I think a 
report ought to be made. 

3^26. {Chairman.) A previous witness who 
desired to see District Boards entirely elected 
bodies, told us that he thought no.TOrtion of the 
money which was expended by a District Board 
should be drawn from the district area by way of 
cess or rate, but that the whole of the funds 
should be provided by the provincial Government; 
are you in agreement with that view)—At present 
the whole collection is made by Government in 
the district. I cannot say positively yes or no, 
because it would depend on the fact whether or no 
District Boards have any authority to collect 
money. 

34326. Supposing a District Board has authority 
to collect money, would you be in favour of that 
view)—Then the District Board may raise it in 
the district. 

34227. Then you think that a District Board 
ought to have power to raise part of the money 
wmeh it expends from the area which it controls, 
and that therefore its expenditure should be made, 
to some extent at all events, from funds which it 
raises itself)—Yes. 

(The wiineu withdrew.) 
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The Hon. Mr. Ibkabim Rahimtoola was called and examined. 


34228. (Ohainnan.) Yon are a member of the 
Legislative Council of Bombay 7—Yes. I have 
been so for eight years. I live in Bombay. 1 
have been a member of the Bombay Municipislity 
for over 16 years, and I am so still. 

Under the existing provincial contract the 
entire revenue from sut, opium and customs goes 
to tbe imperial exchequer. Besides this amount 
a further contribution is determined, under an 
elaborate astern of calculations. It would be 
much simpler if, in addition to the entire revenue 
from the three sources mentioned above, a lump 
sum contribution was fixed on some equitable basis 
as the contribution of this province towards im¬ 
perial revenues. After determining the amotmt I 
would make it fixed for a period of 30 years. I 
suggest this period because land revenue, which 
forms the principal source of provincial income, 
is revised every 30 years. At each of these re¬ 
visions the lump sum payable to the Imperial 
Qovemment should also be revised. 

Having fixed th,e lump sum contribution to the 
Imperial Government, I would leave provincial 
Administrations a free hand to administer local 
stairs in the best manner they can, in view of 
tiieir extensive local knowledge and experience, 
subject to any general lines of policy laid down by 
the Supreme wvemment for the guidance of the 
provincial Administrations, and subject also to 
the right of appeal. 

Uncmr the present system of administration, the 
entire authority is centred in the Government of 
India, while the provincial Governments are 
working as their departments. I do not think 
this system conduces to the best advant^e of the 
people living under provincial Administrations. 
Whenever sugestions are brought forward for in¬ 
troducing reforms and improvements involving 
expenditure, it is always the Government of India 
that is stated to stand in the wa^. The Local 
Governments are obliged to administer the pro¬ 
vinces within the limited resources that are placed 
at their disposal, and in rerard to such resources 
in most cases the sanction of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment is necessary. 

The effect of greater freedom vesting in Local 
Administrations will be that they will be more 
amenable to public opinion. I would take sway 
from them the excuse that it is the Government 
of India which always stands in the way of 
carrying out necessary reforms and improvements. 
I think only one instance of this kind will suffice. 
It relates to the provision of sanitary school-houses 
for the accommodation of children attending 
primary schools in Bombay. 

The Government of India is not very amenable 
to local public opinion. The whole power is at 

? iresent centred in them, and they are much too 
ar removed from Bombay to feel the force of any 
strong opinion prevailing here. I refer to two 
instances, vis.;— 

(1) Government contribution towards plague ex¬ 
penditure to the Bombay Corporation. 

(2) Government contribution towards the cost of 
the improvement of Bombay. A small place like 
Simla has obtained a nant of Be. 20 la&s, while 
Calcutta was promised 60 lakhs, which, I under¬ 
stand, has since been raised to a crore of rupees. 
Both these contributions are in cash. In the case 
of ']Bk>mbay the contribution amounts to something 
^tween 9 and 14 lakhs, and even this represents 
the capitalised value of the net income which the 
Improvement Board will obtain from vacant pieces 
of land which they have had to develop at a 
great expense of time, labour and money. The 
general tax-payer pays laroe sums of money in 
cash to Calcutta and fiimla, while in Bombay, 
whose needs are far greater, he largely benefits 
not only by the development of vacant pieces of 
land, by the carrying out of reclamation schemes, 
but also by the acquisition proceedings of the 
Trust. 

While strongly advocating greater freedom to 
local administrations in financial matters, I would 
provide efficient safeguards in the interest of the 
public. A right of appeal to the Government of 

33331 


India on the judicial system which should be 1%« Hoa. Hr. 
conceded to all public bodies constituted by law, Ibrahim 
and the non-official members of the Proxindal RakintUmla. 
Legislative Councils. I include the latter in the ~~~ 
list as with the enlarged Councils most of these * Har., 1908 
gentlemen will be representing by election various 
important interests and districts. The right of 
appeal is no doubt enjoyed at present by every 
one, but it is not of much value. The provincial 
Governments are at present working as depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India and the tendency 
at headquarters is naturally to support the action 
of local administrations. Under the altered 
^stem there will be a greater probability of the 
Lnperial Government considering these appeals 
more carefully and with greater sympathy towards 
the public. In order to make the right Of appeal 
really effective in the piffilic interest, I have advo¬ 
cated above the application of the judicial system 
to appeals preferred by certain bodies and indi¬ 
viduals. The distinction between judicial and 
administrative appeals is very important. In 
the latter case the appellants remain ignorant of 
Ihe reply which it forwarded, and have no oppor¬ 
tunity to meet any arguments which may be 
advanced why the appeal should not be allowed. 

In judicial appeals, the appellants come to know 
of everything that the other side advances in 
support of their case, and have the right to offer 
a rejoinder. I would give this right of meeting 
the arguments of the Local Governments in the 
form of a reply to the bodies and individuals 
named. In support of this view, I refer to the 
following instances:—(a) the system introduced in 
regard to the return railway fares for pilgrims 
proceeding to Mecca on pilgrimage; (6) the sanc¬ 
tion to Improvement Scheme No. V. as originally 
submitted and which included a large portion of 
the Mahim woods. 

Local Governments should not be given borrow¬ 
ing powers. The Government of India should 
alone have the right of raising the loans for the 
requirements of the country. In all cases in 
which the Local Governments require funds for 
capital expenditure they should be supplied by the 
Government of India. I would, however, strongly 
advocate the transfer to the Local Administrations 
of the power at present exercised by the Imperial 
Government in the matter of loans requirra by 
piA)lic bodies. In future the local administration 
should determine the amount of each loan pro¬ 
posed to be raised by an authorised pdblic body, 
the rate of interest of the loan, and the period of 
its currency. Under the existing system serious 
difficulties have arisen in consequence of the 
arbitrary decisions of the Government of India in 
fixing the currency of some of the loans pro- 

r )sed to be raised by the Bombay Municipality. 

cite the following instances:—(a) relating to the 
loans for the acquisition of set-backs for widening 
existing roads ; (6) relating to the loan required 
for building sanitary cliatm for the accommoda¬ 
tion, of halalkhorea and scavengers. 

34220. You tell us that it would be much simpler 
if the entire contribution of the province to the 
imperial revenues was given over in a lump sum. 

In what way would it be simpler?—At present 
revenue and expenditure are divided under dif¬ 
ferent heads, and in some cases revenue from cer¬ 
tain sources goes entirely to the provincial 
exchequer. If a lump sum was determined, hav¬ 
ing regard to the n^s of each province, and 
sufficient revenue was provided, it would not only 
be much simpler so far as the accounts are con¬ 
cerned but would conduce to a more efficient ad¬ 
ministration of the province. 

34230. Do you mean that it would be simpler in 
account-keeping or the collection of revenue?— 

Simpler in the keeping of accounts, and it might 
enable the Local Government to hruAand its 
resources; the contribution to imperial revenues 
being fix^, the hands of Local Administrations 
will M freer, and they will have a larger amount 
to deal with. 

34231. Is it that vou think that the provincial 
Government would have a larger and expanding 
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revenue, or it is purely k matter of account¬ 
keeping?—It is both. 

34232. Tou mention that the Government of 
India has rather stood in your way in the matter 
of providing sanitary accommodation for the 
primary schools of Bombay. In what way did 
that happen?—^That is an instance of how the 
hands of Local Governments are tied in the 
matter of incurring, expenditure for' works of 
great importance; uie local authorities have not 
a free hand to deal liberally with the public 
needs under the present system. That particular 
question has recently been solved to a considerable 
extent. But I want to emphasise that in connec¬ 
tion with various suggestions the non-officials 
bring forward for larger ermnditure they are met 
with the argument that “ We have no funds; the 
Government of India will not let ns do it." 

84233. Have you ever heard of other Govern¬ 
ments being in the same difficulty, vis., that they 
wanted money which they had not got?—I would 
take away from the L^l Administration the 
excuse that it is the Government of India that 
stands in the way. 

34234. Do not the Local Government tell the 
truth ?—Doubtless. But it seems that the Govern¬ 
ment of India apparentlv were taking away from 
the provinces considerably larger sums than they 
ought to. 

34235. Is there the same difficulty with regard to 
plague expenditure?—I refer to two classes of ex¬ 
penditure—one plague expenditure, and the other 
the general improvement of the city. 


would you give that into the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment of India ?—^I prefer the Government of India. 

34260. Would you explain in more detail the 
system of financial safeguards which you suggest? 
—I mean that, having given to the Lo^ Govern¬ 
ment a considerably freer hand in financial nratters, 
I would provide some safeguard against the exer¬ 
cise of these powers extravagantly; and I would 
have some form of appeal to the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. 

34251. (Ifr. DuH.) Suppose you had a high school 
here and wanted to make it a college and appealed 
to the Local Government for sanction ; assume that 
the Local Government said, “No, the circum¬ 
stances do not justify it." Would you allow an 
appeal to go to the Imperial Government?—^That 
IS a matter which I have not considered, but I am 
relying on the good sense of the local bodies. 

34262. Do you think such appeals would be very 
frequent?—That depends entirely on how the Local 
Government manages its affairs. 

34263. If they were frequent, would it not be 
Imrassing to the'Local Government even more than 
the conditions now, and involve fhe Local Govern¬ 
ment and the Imperial authorities in complicated 
correspondence ?—That would depend upon how 
obstinate the Local Government was. 

34^. When you say that would leave the pro¬ 
vincial administration a free hand to administer 
1^1 affairs, do you still desire that the Imperial 
Government should retain the power to lay down 
general lines of policy ?—I say so. 


34236. Is this again a question of whether funds 
are, or are not, available? — We have always 
claimed that a substantial contribution towards 
the plague expenditure of the city should come 
from imperial funds. 

34237. In what way does the Government of 
India interfere in the raising of local loans?—lliey 
have at present to determine the amount of each 
loan a local body can raise, the rate of interest, 
and the time the loan has to run ; and then the 
sanction of the Imperial Government has to be 
obtained, and we have found that in carrying out 
works of great public usefulness the Government of 
India put serious difficulties in our way. 

34238. Who raises the loan?—^The Municipality. 

34239. On the security of its own revenues ?—Tes. 

34240. What rate of interest does it pay?— 4 per 
cent. 

34241. And for what term?—We want to raise 
it up to 40, 60 or 60 years. 

34242. How do you raise that now?—^According 
to the sanction of the Government of India. Some 
of our loans have been for 60, some 60, and lately 
the Government of India has been insisting on 20 
and 30 years’ currency. 

34243. Are most of these loans for considerable 
sums ?—Yes. 

84244. As a rule is the money which is received 
by the Municipality mainly found in the loiml 
money market ?-—Mostly. 

34245. Has the Local Government any control 
over you in the matter of raising these loans?— 
None, beyond passing remarks ana representations. 

34246. (Mr. Hichens.) You want a financial settle¬ 
ment fixed for 30 years ? Would it be possible to 
have a settlement fixed for such *a long period as 
that?—I think it would be certainly possible. 

34247. It very frequently happens that sources 
of revenue fluctuate. Might it not happen ^at a 
settlement which appears reasonable to-day, will 
prove unsuitable in a few years?—^It is a matter 
of opinion. 

34248. Then you would give the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment and the provincial Government independent 
and separate powers of taxation? In what form 
would have that taxation?—At present we have 
taxes levied variously—imperial and local. 

34248. Would you like the Local Government to 
have the power to increase or lower taxation, or 


84266. And also to introduce reforms from 
to time as they have done in the past?—Cbrtainly. 

34266. And these reforms would have to be car¬ 
ried out by the Local Government?—Yes. 

34267. Supposing some of these reforms affected 
the sources of revenue, and the Local Government 
said, “ You have ass^ed this revenue to ns, and 
now you suggest a reform which causes a 
in our Mtimatos ; whore are wo to get the 
balance? ?—If the reform is applicable to the 
whole of the country, then the Imperial Exchequer 
should contribute largely. 

34268. Then the settlements would have to be 
revised ?—These would bo special grants. 

You have found fault with the Govern¬ 
ment of India as not being very amenable to the 
r^uests and necessities of local public bodies and 
the suggestions embodied in local opinion. Has 
control of the Indian Government practically 
interfered with the interests of tiie City of Bom¬ 
bay?—In some senses, certainly. 

342W. For instance, in the matter of preventing 
VM from rontracting loans? —The Improvement 
Trust has been authorised under the Improvement 
Tnist Act to raise loans with a currency of 
60 years. * 

34^. (8»r Frederic Lely.) Is there a general be- 
liof m Bombay tiiat the interests of the rival port 
of Calcutto are favoured by the Government of 
India at the expense of Bombay?—I have heard 
that mentioned. 

Can you give any instance?-1 know 
nothing about it personally. 

34263. (Str String Sdgerley.) The point of your 
scheme is practically the same as we nave got nom 
otoer witnesses — eventual popular control ? — 
Possibly. 

842M. Begarding this matter of appeal, you say 
that It should be applicable to all public bodiM 
and Associations and to the non-official members 
of the provincial Lc^slative Councils. Do yoa 
mean that any single non-official member of the 
I^islative CouncU could appeal to the Government 
of India even if he was in a minorily of one?—Yea. 
for the reason that he would be tepreaentinff aa 
important interest by election. 

inSaTrYw."^*’ ** • 

tho«gb he has been outvoted by the 
non-official members of the Oonn^f—Yes. ^ 
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34267. What do you mean by the expression 
“ public bodies ” 1 Those which are so constituted 
by lawl—^Yes. 

34268. And "Associations ” t —Regarding these I 
would, for instance, suggest the Mulowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation. 

34269. Would ^on include the All-India Moslem 
League)—That is a matter of detail. I would 
personally prefer the power to be nven to autho¬ 
rised public bodies, and the non-omcial members 
of the Legislative Council: with that I would be 
quite content. 

84270. Would yon accept the suggestion that if 
you trust a body with greater power you would 
increase their feeling of responsibility)—^Yes. 

34271. Therefore you are not afraid of trusting 
the Local Government with more power, with the 
safeguards which Mr. Ookhale suggested)—I have 
not carefully studied what he suggested. 

34279. (Mr. Meyer.) You desire that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should surrender a very large amount 
which they now have in the matter of revenue)— 
Yes. 

34273. May not the Government of India be 
thus put to serious embarrassment in the matter 
of meeting imperial charges) Supposing they have 
to spend more money on the army, for instance, 


or on imperial matters generally, would they not 
be rather crippled through lack of funds because 
of the reduction of their revenues)—My view is 
that as there should bo a control over the Local 
Government, these powers should be fuUy vested 
in the Government of India. 

34274. You prefer, if it is a question of choice, 
that the Government of India should be hard up 
rather than the Local Government P—1 should cer¬ 
tainly prefer not to have my Government hard up. 

34275. Let us imagine some imperial emergency 
—a great war—will the Imperial Government have 
the liberty to ask the provincial Government for a 
contribution)—Certainly, if their resources permit. 

34276. But if the provincial Government says 
that it cannot contrioute)—Hie Government of 
India must know what is the position of the Local 
Government.' 

34277. Is the Government of India to have power 
to say in the last resort, “ We are absolutely in¬ 
volve, and you must contribute towards us in our 
expenditure,’* or are the provincial Governments 
to be given the power to refuse)—Imperial needs 
must come first. 

(The witneu mfhdrevi.) 

Adjourned. 
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Mr. 0. 8 . Campbell, I.C.S., 

84278. (Chaifinan.) You are the Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies in Bombay P—Yes, since 
October, 1906. 

I am of opinion that the following call for 
urgent notice:— 

(1) The position of Commissioners. 

(2) The strengthening of the Collector’s posi¬ 

tion, as responsible for the peace and 

progress of the district. 

(3) The necessity of personal assistants (to 

Collectors). 

( 4 ) The imperativeness of a personal selection 

of officers. 

(5) Modification of our system of “ revenue" 

appeals. 

( 6 ) Sine-yutl-non of the vernaculars. 

(7) Retention of officers in one billet. 

( 8 ) Closer connection between Revenue Officers 

(and Magistrates) and the Education 

Department. 

(9) Re-introduction of the “panch” system 

through the medium of Co-operative 

Credit 8 ocieties. 

Commissioners should take no direct part in the 
administration of a district; but should meiely bea 
Board of Advisors, passing between the Collectors 
and His Excellency the Governor. 

No appeal should lie beyond the district under 
"Chapter VIII., Criminal Procedure Code.’’ 

833S1 


was called and examined. 

A Personal Assistant is needed for every Col- 
iMtor; \o relieve when necessary, prepare for the 
billet, and supplement the deficiencies of the ordi¬ 
nary Assistants. 

• 1 would not only allow a free discretion in the 
selection of officers; but in the selection, also, of 
the powers to be given to such. 

I would substitute a system of reference for our 
present system of appeals. 

1 believe half our failure is due to ignorance of 
the vernacular: the other half may be due to our 
distrust of one another. 

I deprecate transfers as unnatural and distract¬ 
ing. 1 would encourage specialisation by special 
powers or privileges. 

34279. Will you toll us how these Co-operative 
Societies work?—They are very tentative and ex¬ 
perimental at present. Our funds are to a great ex¬ 
tent dependent on the grant from Government 
which we can give out on specified terms, namely, 
the amount that Societies deposit up to Rs. 2,000; 
any Society may deposit up to Rs. 2,000, and wo 
give a grant of the same amount. Then there are 
one or two gentlemen who have very kindly helped 
us by starting a Financing Society themselves and 
offering leans to us of Rs. 3,000 or Rs. 4,000 or 
more, as the case may be; tiie difficulty is in the 
financing. 

34280. Is the account of each Society kept 
separate)—Yea. 
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34281. Is there any limit to the total grant by 
Government?—There is a limit to the total ^rant, 
as well as a limit to the' total for each village. 
The total of the Government grant is one lakh for 
the Bombay Presidency. 

34282. Is that from imperial or provincial 
funds?—I think from imperial funds. 

34283. When you are going to start one of these 
Societies in a particular village, what is your 
modus operandi? —Probably I do not go to the vil¬ 
lage until they call me, in order not to have any 
apearance of pressing. When they ask, if I am 
near the place, I go and see what they have in 
their minds; oUierwise 1 prefer not to appear at 
the first stage. 

34284. When you visit the village, with whom 
do you confer?—I find those who have sent in the 
original application; I meet them, and the other 
villagers collect, and we talk over things. 

34285. Does the village appoint a committee?— 
The applicants themselves form a committee; they 
are generally few in number, and undivided for the 
time being; there would be perhaps 10 , 16 or 20 ; 
the original applicants would ho so few that there 
would be no division amongst themselves. 

34286. Do you make them responsible for the 
advances?—make the Society responsible as a 
whole; they select particular members to sign. 

34287. Do you form a committee?—The first 
thing is to frame their bye-laws. There would be 
provisions in the bye-laws for a committee and a 
Chairman of the committee, either to be elected 
out of the body of members at each meeting or to 
be appointed by the Society, we leave them as 
much as possible to choose the way they prefer. 

34288. Do these committees work well?—^The 
committees differ, but in most cases they have 
power to work well; occasionally factions will 
come in, or one man will make himself too impor¬ 
tant and there will bo friction, but there is no 
necessity for that except in individual cases. 

34289. Are there people in the villages of suf¬ 
ficient education and standing and influence to 
work the committees well, or do you have to dry- 
nurse the whole thing?—To begin with there is a 
considerable amount of nursing, but one always 
makes them understand that it is only the teaching 
of a child to make him walk alone in time. The 
difficulty is rather the state of mind than the state 
of intellect; that is to say, the factional spirit; 
otherwise the material is probably there for good 
committees and good Societies too. 

84290. Is the factional spirit so strong that it 
would upset the' usefulness or the impartiality of 
the committee?—I do not consider it absolutely a 
bar at all, because I would leave the opposition 
party out, and allow only one side in for a par¬ 
ticular Society; if the other side were strongly 
opposed they should have a committee or Society 
of their own. 

34291. Is the factional spirit so strong that you 
cannot afford to disregard it in actual working; is 
it irreconcilable?—Almost irreconcilable in most 
cases. 

34292. In a large village you are bound prac¬ 
tically to have two committees?—One would 
always be prepared for a committee and its opposi¬ 
tion probably; any work of any kind in any village 
would always divide itself into at least two sides, 
which will work not for the common good but 
against each other. 

34293. Merely in order to wreck what the other 
faction is doing?—Merely in a spirit of opposition. 

34294. Are advances made to individual culti¬ 
vators?—Wo only advance to Societies. 

34293. What do the Societies use the advances 
for ?—They vary very considerably, but the general 
rule is only to lend for profitable purposes; people 
are quite sensible enough not to be keen about 
lending their money to people for unnecessary 
expenses. The exact use of the money we cannot 
guarantee yet, because we have not seen the 
results. On paper we know that they have spent 


it for seed or for manure and so on, but the 
results we do not know yet. 

34296. Has the money, so far as your informa¬ 
tion goes, been honestly used?—The money, I 
think, is likely to have been honestly used. 

34297. On the whole, do the people know what 
they are about, and are the objects to which they 
devote their resources good objects?—In most 
Societies that is so, but in parts of the country 
they are apt to mistake the meaning of the move¬ 
ment and to say that they are ready to accept 
everything; I get numbers of applications saying 
that they will agree to anything I like so long as 
they get the money. It is a matter of paying off 
existing indebtedness to a great extent, ana in 
those cases one has to be more careful, of course, 
in order to see that there is not only the proper 
spirit, but that the applicants have the means to 
go on. Speaking generally, I am always ready to 
accept anything that I can and let them start a 
Society, and see how they can get on with it. It 
is very tentative, and my successor may possibly 
disagree with my policy and adopt a different one, 
and I may be prepared to support him in his 
different policy. 

34298. Your work has taken you very largely 
into the country districts, and you have visited 
a great number of these hamlets and villages?— 
Yes. 

34299. Looking to what you have learnt from 
these Credit Societies, is it possible to start in 
most of the villages a panch for ordinary purposes 
for communal government?—A committee of my 
Societies might mrm a panch in themselves. They 
do not represent the whole village by any means, 
but they constitute a panch in the village, anyhow 
for a jportion of it, and they might be supported 
and given more powers. 

34300. Taking this nucleus of a Co-operative 
Bank, you would extend its functions from financ¬ 
ing of the raiyats into something like a village 
authority ?—I would be inclined to do so. 

34301. Would you have to create a panch for 
each faction or caste owing to the difficulties wi^ 
regard to factions)—I generally prefer to avoid 
anythink like creation. The Societies start on 
the voluntariness of a certain section of the people. 
Where the pwple are voluntarily coming forward 
we should give them all the power we can to 
manage their affairs, which might extend probably 
to the affairs of the whole village. It is a matter 
of experiment; 1 prefer, instead of a superior 
authority impressing an idea on them, to draw 
them on and see what they can do themselves 
with help from us. 

34302. Assuming all that, would you have to 
create in each village a double panch?—It would 
depend on the nature of the opposition. If it is 
strong, defence would have to be given to the 
Society already existing; if it is weak, the oppo¬ 
sition might be ignored ; those who do come for¬ 
ward and seem worthy should have all the defence 
we can give them against unnecessary opposition. 

34303. Owing to this faction you refer to would 
you require two punches side by side in order to 
satisfactorily control different parts of the village) 
—I would not think that necessary by any means, 
but if the other faction wanted a similar conces¬ 
sion, I would consider their case as well, and 
perhaps they might have a panch in addition to 
the one already established. It would only be 
where they, too, expressed a voluntariness to work 
on their own lines. 

31304. If a section of the village repudiated tho 
authority of the panch, you would say “ Very well, 
you can have a panch yourselves ” )—Perhaps I 
have given a wrong idea as to the authority of 
the panch. The authority of the panch would 
extend only to those members whom it included; 
those who were excluded might remain without a 
panch ; those who are willing to be included 
would get all the privileges and protection we 
could give them, and those who do not choose to 
be included should either remain outside as they 
are now, or, if they liked, they could have their 
own authority in tlieir own panch. 
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34S05. (Sir Frederic Lehf.) Are these factions 
that you describe to be found in every village ?—It 
would be rather difficult to imagine a village that 
was so much at one that factions could not occur 
at any moment. 

S4306. But as a matter of fact there are villages 
where they are not acute t—They might not occur 
at all possibly. 

84307. If you could devise some plan of har- 
monius co-operation probably the apmarance of 
factions would be all the less likely?—^t might be 
done. I should have thought that if anything 
would have a harmonious effect it would be Co¬ 
operative Societies, but they do not apparently 
have that effect; that is in some villages more 
than in others, 

34308. If yon were an officer whose business was 
to promote village sovemment by means of pan- 
chayats, would you begin with some villages where 
the spirit of faction was not obvious?—One would 
naturally suppose that. 

34309. Tou would have the most chance of suc¬ 
cess by beginning at villages of that sort?—^Tes. 

34310. Could you give us any idea of how you 
would begin ?—Suppose you selected a village where 
there was not much faction,'how would you begin 
to introduce a svstem of panchayst among them ; 
would yon ask them to elect members of the pan- 
chayat by formal vote?—-iBeginning in a cold¬ 
blooded way is a thing I have never done; it 
seems to me so difficult to start the people on an 
idea that is not natural 'to them -to begin with. 
iMy dealings have all been practically from the 
other aide; the impulse has been on their side ; 
they have called me in as it were to help them. 

84311. Would you call it an unnatural sugges¬ 
tion to make that if their village well, for instance, 
wanted repairing, they should take the money and 
do the work on their own responsibility?—^No, I 
think not. 

34312. How would you set to work to carry out 
a suggestion of that sort in the village; would 
you make over the mone^ to the patel, the head¬ 
man himself?—I think it would almost come to 
that, except that one would on their selection 
appoint nssessors, as it were, to the present 
authority of the paid. 

34313. You would not suggest any formal elec¬ 
tion in the English sense n the word?—I think 
not. 

34314. Ton would set yourself to find out the 
general sense of the village as to the most reliable 
and most respected men in it?—In most cases I 
have done that. I have asked who were likely to 
be the leaders, and who were likely to help and 
give the best opinions and to circle round the paid 
in order to support him, where he was a man 
apparently who was afraid to exercise influence 
alone. I stated that if there were five men in 
the village who were agreed that it was right to 
be a panchayat they would be able to help the 
paid. That was not in connection with my 
present work; it was some time ago in connection 
with magisterial cases. 

34313. Tou think that that would be a most 
likelv way of securing the help of the leading 
people in the village?—J'or specific purposes. One 
might leave a definite work in charge of a definite 
number of men who would have to be nominated 
possibly by the villagers, that is to say, they would 
choose the men for some reason or other; one 
should confine it to a certain number. 

34316. Ton think that that would be the best 
instalment to begin with, that is to say, to give 
them a certain grant from local funds and leave 
them to expend it in their village on a village 
work on their O'wn responsibility?—That would be 
presuming that the local funds could give a grant 
to any given village. 

34317. Take a particular village, if you give the 
people a grant to spend on a village work, would 
you begin in that way?—I woula at once call 
together those who are now in authority and I 
would ask them to choose; I would ask them to 
form a committee. Then I would openly entrust 
whatever funds were given by the Board and say. 


“ Tou are responsible for these moneys.” I would 
do that in the presence as it were of the general 
body of villagers, saying, “ These are ,your repre¬ 
sentatives' ; thev are entrusted with so much money 
for the go^ of your village.” 

34318. Would you go on to explain to them that 
their disposal of the money will not be interfered 
with by anyone, and that the only result of their 
not doing the work will be that they will have 
to go wiUiout a well, or whatever the work might 
be?—That would be very much on a par with the 
explanation that I give to my Societies now; I 
explain that after aU they are the ones to suffer, 
not ourselves personally. 

34319. Tou would leave it in that way, explain¬ 
ing to them that they would suffer from their 
own malfeasance?—^Tes, that could certainly be 
made intelligible to the villagers. 

34320. Would you go on to rive them powers 
over the school?—There is a school panchayat at 
present existing, but it is dormant. 

34321. Has it any real power?—^I think not. 

34322. Then it is no wonder that it is dormant? 
—There is a great deal of influence that they might 
exercise in getting parents to send their children 
to school, but they do not exercise it. 

34323. Thev have no powers over the school 
management?—^Except recommending for free 
scholarships. 

34324. That is not very much to give to a com¬ 
mittee of responsible householders ?—There are 
very few things in connection with the school 
that need local power; there may be a question of 
furniture and building, but that is generally left 
to the villagers as far as buildings are concerned, 
unless there is a specially built school. 

34326. Would you be inclined to say to the vil¬ 
lagers, “If you want a school you must provide 
the building yourselves”?—I would like, if po^ 
sftle, to provide the building. In some cases it 
has been left to the villagers. 

34326. But is it not preferable to leave it to 
them; would it not be a great saving to tho 
public purse?—But there is not always a building 
suitable. I generally do suggest that if they want 
a thing they must shew some activity on their 
own part and shew that they are worthy to be 
entrusted with it, that they really want it, and 
not merely for show. 

34327. If the provision of the building in the 
first instance is thrown on the authorities, would 
it not be a fair thing to throw on the village the 
burden of maintaining it?—That is an ideal; I 
have not thought whether it is practicable. 

34328. Would they not respond to it?—I do not 
think they would in all cases. 

34329. As a matter of fact, in the districts you 
know, is there a building specially built for a 
school as a rule ?—In several places there are 
buildings, in other places there are not. 

34330. Are they built by the Public Works De¬ 
partment ?—^Yes. 

34331. It would save a great deal of money if 
the villagers provided the ^ool-house themselves ; 
they provide their own dwclliiic-houses for their 
children to live in ; why should they not provide 
a house for the children to be taught in?—That 
is generally tho view I explain to them. 

34332. M^ht not a good deal be done in that 
direction, giving them more power over the school ?— 
The power would depend a great deal on the funds 
at their disposal, and also a great deal on tlie 
village. In some cases it is right to say that one 
should impress upon them the necessity of edu¬ 
cation, although they did not like it at first, and 
in other cases one might say that if they were 
unwilling one could do nothing. Villagers differ 
very much. 

34333. Would they not take much more interest 
if, for instance, you threw upon them the burden 
of providing the school-house to begin with, and 
then give the power to grant holidays, power to 
regulate the time of attendance, to a certain 
extent even, perhaps, the power of modifying the 
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curricnlumP—I think it would oertaiuly not work 
well; they would not either appreciate the power 
or use it properly; they like to see tlwir schoo^ 
looked after well, but they feel and ei^resa their 
own helplessness in the matter; they like one to 
take an interest and see to thi^s, but they depend 
almost entirely on outside direction. 

34334. You do not see your way to making the 
school a more integral part of the communal life 
of the village P—I would like to, but I do not see 
my way, except that in connection with the Co¬ 
operative Societies I impress upon them the im¬ 
portance having members who can read and 
write. 

84335. Can you suggest any moans by which we 
can stimulate village life beyond giving them a 
little money to spend on a public workP—I would 
like to confine my ideas to the line I have taken 
up with regard to Oo-operativo Societies, ^ero 
are one or two disabilities we might remove; there 
is one I have pressed for myself in connection with 
our ^cieties, namely, summary procedure in the 
case of default on the part of those belonging to 
the Societies; in that way it might spread to the 
whole of the village in time—coming from them, 
not from us. 

34336. You have no more definite suggestions to 
makeP—^No, I think not. 

34337. (Mr. Dutt.) You mentioned that if the 
villagers were to build a school-house possibly it 
might be unsuitable P—I was referring to the 
present buildings. As a rule they do not think of 
building one, because it is a matter of expense; 
sometimes they say they will do it, and sometimes 
they say there is no building to provide. 

34338. When they do provide one it may be un- 
suitableP—I do not lay much emphasis on that; 
the building may not Be suitable from our point 
of view, there may be not enough light and air, 
and it may be stuffy. 

34339. Who decides whether a building is suit¬ 
able or not for a school-house P—^Tho visitors gener¬ 
ally make their remarks. 

34340. When the villagers provide some sort of 
accommodation whore 30 or 40 boys can sit and 
read together, do the authorities go round and say, 
“This is not suitable, and another house must bo 
provided " P Would that not greatly discourage 
the villagers from coming forwardP—Sometimes 
criticisms are necessary, but the best thing is 
generally to go on with what you have, and do the 
best you can with it. 

34341. The children might sit under a tree even 
in the cold season P—I have myself adopted that 
system in one or two cases. 

84342. Is it not possible to do in this province 
as is done in some other provinces, namely, for tho 
lAical Board to give a monthly sum of money to 
the village panch for tho fee of the teacher and 
say, “ You take this money and provide everything 
else yourself ” P If that system was followed, might 
not the villagers be willing in the course of time to 
do everything if they got tho fee of the teacher 
from the Local Board P—^There might be an open¬ 
ing for them to do that; it would anyhow have the 
advantage of enabling them to exercise their will 
of sending their chimren to school. At present 
one sometimes goes to a village, and they say they 
have not got a school; one does not know what 
they would do if thev had one. At the same time, 
to give them a teacher is one of the main things 
to begin with. 

84343. Would you not give the village panch tho 
power of saying, “It is harvest time, when our 
boys have to work in the fields the whole day; we 
would rather have the school hours 2 or 3 hours 
in the morning and 2 or 3 in tho evening." 
Would you give that sort of discretion to the 
panch P—If the suggestion came from the panch 
1 should adopt it, but where they express no desire 
to take an interest in the nours one should not 
leave it to them. 

84344. Is that not because the orders always 
come from other people; they have never failed 


where they have had such powersP—^Shat may be 
so; it woiud be a matter of history. 

34345. With regard to these Co-operative 
Societies, how long has this work been begun?— 
The Act was passed in 1904; I do not think we 
began till 1905. 

34346. In how many villages have these Societies 
been established up to date?—There are 143 
Societies; they would not cover more than 120 
villages; one mi^t say perhaps 110 or 115. 

34347. Anyhow considerably over 100 villages 
have these Societies now?—Not counting cities— 
speaking only of villages—I think about 100. 

34348. What is the average capital of each of 
these village Societies?—The average capital would 
be about Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 1,500. 

34349. You say that it is mostly advanced by the 
Government, in some cases supplemented by help 
from public-spirited men?—Yes, and the members’ 
own capital in the way of deposits from them¬ 
selves. 

34350. Is it too early yet to judge definitely of 
the results?—I think so. 

34351. You have not found the necessity in any 
case of grouping two or three villages and forming 
a Society for those two or three villages?—Ger- 
tainly, we have. 

34352. Are they small villages whidi are 
grouped together?—They would probably be 
grouped by neighbourhood rather than by sise; 
if one village likes to take the lead it would get 
other villages to join and form a group. 

34353. So that where you would follow it up by 
the establishment of panchayats yon would follow 
the same system P—If it followed on the same lines 
ono would probably take the same course of sroup- 
ing a number of villages, besides having indepen¬ 
dent villages. 

34364. (Mr. Hiehms.) Is the district machinery 
of Government to-day sufficient to cope with the 
work of promoting panchayats?—I think if it is 
to follow the line I have suggrated, certainly the 
department of Oo-operation Credit Societies re¬ 
quires strengthening at the present time, and will 
require continued strengthening in the future, 
possibly, if it increases. At present District 
Officers have not found time to enter into the 
question perhaps in the way that it will require to 
be gone into if more use is to be made of these 
Societies. 

34365. Your view would be that it should be 
done through the medium of your department?— 
That is the line 1 have suggest^. 

34356. Suppose you had a voluntary panch, what 
powers.would you give them; would you give them 
small criminal powers?—I would bo prepared to 
give them almost anything in time, as they showed 
themselves worthy, but I would be quite eclectic in 
differentiating between different Soeieties and dif¬ 
ferent villages in different conditions, according 
as they showed capacity for taking up the work. 
The school is one thing, and even revenue and 
police and criminal ma^rs might well come in 
time if they showed the right spirit. 

34357. It would be rather difficult to give a 
school to a voluntary panch P—^I mean more or less 
substituting the co-operative system for the present 
system, where there is a school panohayat they 
might not be members of our Societies, and they 
might take no interest in tho Society. If I go to 
a village I meet with the villagers and ask them 
whether their children are going to school, 
whether they are pleased with the education, and 
so on; if the panchayat has no connection with 
our Societies they may never have the same in¬ 
terest in tho school. If one pointed out to them 
that they were responsible for the well-being of 
the school, they might have enough public spirit 
to take it up. It is a matter of public spirit to a 
great extent. I have known in a village some¬ 
times, where the people have been public-spirited, 
they have done a great deal of school wora from 
their own purses and taken a keen interest. 
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34858. What additional staff would bo required 
in order to make a reasonable beginning; would 
you say one or two officers?—According to my 
present plan of working it would have to be pro¬ 
gressive, increasing as the movement progresses. 
At present 1 have asked for three Audit Officers 
to see that the accounts are correct, and also for 
a personal assistant who would be able to take 
over the work at any time; if the work progresses 
there might be no end, so to speak, to the in¬ 
crease of staff. I prefer, as a rule, not to have 
a staff that may be too big to begin with; I would 
let the staff follow the progress of the movement. 

34959. (Mr. Meyer.) You speak of factions pre¬ 
vailing all through the Presidency; are they more 
prevalent in the Deccan than in Gujarat, or the 
other way round?—I should feel inclined to say 
that they are more prevalent in the Deccan, but 
perhapa that is because I know the Deccan better. 

34360. But there are factions in other parts 
too?—Certainly, one sees them elsewhere. 

34361. The essence of your co-operative banking 
system is the absolute volition of the villagers?— 
Iraat is the one great essential. 

34362. They can join the bank, or stand out¬ 
side, or leave it, exactly as they wish?—Yes. 

34363. You propose to apply that same system 
to village affairs generally?—1 would rather put it 
in this way, that those who come forward of them¬ 
selves to form a panchayat (as I would call this 
Society with itq. committee) might in time be 
entrusted with powers that would extend possibly 
to the whole village eventually. 

34364. Provided the rest of the village had not 
any rooted objection?—If the rest of the village 
were in an insignificant minority, they might be 
neglected. 

34365. The minority is to have no representa¬ 
tives at all?—It would depend on the reasonable¬ 
ness of the minority. 

34366. One of the things that have been most 
prominently put forward to us as desirable is for 
the panchayat to dispose of its petty civil and 
criminal cases. At the outset would you allow 
that to be optional? Would a man who belonged 
to a union say, “31y panch can try me for theft,” 
but if he did not belong to that union would the 
panch have no power?—I rather want to convey 
the idea of the possibility of granting them these 
powers where they showM themselves worthy. It 
might be done in that way where now they do 
informally settle cases; directly our laws come in, 
the cases are dragged into Court. If the villagers 
agreed among themselves we should acknowledge 
the agreement. 

34367. If they do not agree, a person who has not 
joined your co-operative system can still claim to 
go to the Courts!—Certainly, unless the panch was 
sufficiently approved by us to command the whole 
village. 

34966. Then at the outset a man would join the 
Society entirely voluntarily; finding mat his 
neighbour could go to the District Magistrate and 
that he could not, would he not M likely to 
withdraw from membership of your Society}—He 
would presumably know the byc-laws before be 
joined. 

84368. But people sometimes do not appreciate 
bye-laws until they begin to touch themselves; 
suppose a man found that the result was that his 
neighbour had liberty to go outside to our Courts 
and he had not, do you think he would like it?— 
It would be a very good thing for him, although It 
might be inconvenient to him for the time being. 

34370. But if it was inconvenient to him, no 
matter whether it was for his ultimate benefit or 
not, might he not withdraw from the Society }—^He 
might do so, and in that case he would not be 
desirable to have as a member. 

34371. As to working on a purely voluntary 
basis, is there not a material difference between 
banking, which is a pure matter of individual 
interest, and administration, which is a matter 
for the community}—'But the idea of Co-operative 


Societies is not merely to do simple banking it is 
rather a matter of general education in thrift and 
self-reliance and self-help, and moral qualities of 
that kind. 

34372. Indirectly through the tangible method of 
loans fur cultivation and so on}—They would not 
<dl necessarily be people wanting to borrow; the 
majority wuuld be, presumably, but it is not neces¬ 
sary to confine the membership to such ; it might 
include all the big people of the village, who would 
not require to borrow at all. 

34373. Suppose you had these Bisociations, would 
you adopt the medimval system in lEurope and the 
old system in India, namely, that of making the 
Association collectively responsible for any damage 
caused by crime or theft in which the individual 
offender could not be traced}—It would depend on 
how representative the particular Society was of 
the village as a whole. 

34374. If it was representative of the village 
would you revive that old iDeccan system?—I do 
not think 1 should object to it. 

34375. You say you desire to substitute reference 
for appeals; what is the precise meaniim of that} 
—I drew up a list of subjects in particular, and in 
that I tried to point out some points in the revenue 
system in which the Assistant Collector might be 
made responsible for the decision, with the option 
of referring heavy questions to the Collector, in¬ 
stead of deciding them himself and then being upset 
on appeal. 

34^6. If he was a self-confident person and 
thought he would not apply to the Collector, what 
would happen}—In a particular case the decision 
may be wrong, but, as a general principle, if he 
did not exercise his authority rightly I would not 
give powers to him ; I would make him refer all 
cases until 1 was sure that he could decide for 
himself. 

34377. In the meantime it would be rather adding 
to the Collector’s work}—Not more than at present 
with the appeals. 

34378. Wuuld you do the same in respect of the 
Collector and the Commissioner}—I would have 
the same system. 

34378. When a Collector first came into office, 
every order he passed would go up to the Commis¬ 
sioner for sanction, and after he had won his spurs 
there would be no appeal unless he specifically 
referred the case?—I suggest that the selection of 
the officer should also be accompanied with the 
selection of powers, so that it would depend on the 
p<jwer 8 he had. 

34380. Every Collector might bo having a dif¬ 
ferent set of powers}—That might be so. 

34381. Would that not be rather confusing to the 
people}—That I think is not so, because they do 
not know from whom the order comes until it 
comes in its final form ; if the Commissioner allows 
the Collector to give the order it is really the 
Commissioner’s oraer though it comes from the 
Collector ; it is a decision itom the Government; 
that is the way they lo<^ at it. 

34382. At any rate, the people now know in what 
matters they have an appeal and in what matters 
they have not, and who is the deciding authority 
of first instance}—If it was known that the Col¬ 
lector was the final authority, there would be no 
doubt in their own minds, and they would under¬ 
stand. 

34383. Would it not rather weaken the Col¬ 
lector’s position in the district, or the pMition of 
the Assistant Collector for that matter, if it was 
known that every case might be referred to a 
higher authority}—I did not mean every case by 
any means. 1 pointed out a certain set of 
cases in which they would adopt the procedun; 
but ill any case it seems to me that the position 
of the officer would bo very much stronger than 
it is when he gets upset on appeal. 

34384. It would be a little invidious to dis¬ 
criminate between a number of men of the same 
Service and the same standing and say to one 
“You shall have powers” and to another “You 
shall not ” }—I would be perfectly willing to sub¬ 
mit to the system myself. 
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34S8S. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) You said that you 
did not know whether your money was imperial or 
pi-ovincial; does it ever make any difference to 
you in any way whether the money that you are 
administering in a district is imperial or pro- 
Tinciall—For practical purposes, no. I have since 
ascertained that it is imperial revenue lent to 
provincial account. 

34386. You do not for instance say to yourself 
“ Well it is not Bombay Government money, there¬ 
fore I need not be so careful of it” ?—No, I do 
not think that idek would come in. 

34387. When you want a little extra establish¬ 
ment you do not stop to think whether Uiat is to 
be paid for provincially or imperially?—No. 


34388. {Chairman.) You say “ I believe half our 
failure is due to ignorance of the vernacular, the 
other half may bo due to distrust of one another ” ; 
what do you mean by distrust of one onother?— 
The man on the spot very often will see things 
ill one light and give bis opinion, and no other 
opinion really can replace his, because nobody 
can see the same things; yet for some reason or 
other, either because he is not considered to have 
had enough experience, or for some other reason, 
it is not thought proper to trust him. 

34389. It is a question not of personal distrust, 
but of official distrust?—^Yes, of official distrust. 

(The mtneu withdrexo.) 


Mr. M. Kennedy was called and examined. 


Mr. 34390. {Chairman.) You are the Acting Inspector- 

M.Xemudy. General of Police?—Yes, I do not belong to the 

- - Civil Service ; I am an Uncovenanted Civilian, a 

10 Mar., 1 908. member of the Indian Police. I have acted as 
Inspector-General twice before. 

The Inspector-General of Police does not exercise 
any control over the police in the City of Bombay 
or Sind. The Presidency is divided into a number 
of districts and railway police charges. To each 
is posted a District Superintendent of Police. 
Provision has been made for a Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent in each district charge and for an Assistant 
in the larger or more important district and rail¬ 
way charges. 

The direction and regulation of the police 
throughout a district is vested in the District 
Superintendent of Police, as executive Head of 
the force, under the command and control of the 
District Magistrate. The District Superintendent 
of Police is in fact an assistant to the Magistrate 
for the superintendence of the police of the district. 
On railways, the direction and regulation of the 
railway police is vested in the Superintendent of 
Police under the general control of the Inspector- 
General of Police. Assistant Superintendents of 
Police hold charge of divisions of Superintendents’ 
charges, while Deputy Superintendents are personal 
assistants, so to speak, to the Superintendent of 
Police. 

The Presidency and Sind are divided into three 
ranges. Northern, Southern and Sind, over each 
of which a Deputy Inspector-General of Police 
exercises jurisdiction. Similarly, over the four 
railway systems, the police on which are under the 
control of the Government of Bombay, a Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police exercises jurisdiction. 
This officer is also in immediate control of the 
Finger Print Bureau, Criminal Investigation and 
(under the orders of the Secretary to Government) 
the Special Branches. 

At present, the duties of the Range Deputies in 
the Presidency proper are chiefly connected with 
inspection and supervising matters connected with 
the discipline and housing of the force and the 
prevention and detection of crime. The only 
functions of the Inspector-General of Police that 
they exercise are inspection and control of Line 
and Conservancy Funds ; for the rest, correspond¬ 
ence on certain matters passes through them be¬ 
tween the Inspector-General and District Officers. 

The Deputy Inspector-General of Police in charge 
of the Railways and Criminal Investigation Branch 
besides controlling the Criminal Investigation 
Branch and Finger Print Bureau Staffs, exercises, 
subject to the orders and control of the Inspector- 
General of Police, most of the powers of the 
Inspector-General of Police with respect to police 
on railways. 

The province of the Inspector-General of Police 
is to watch over the recruitment, drill, education, 
housing, and equipment of the police and so to 
regulate their internal organization and their 
methods of working as to render them the most 
efficient instrument possible for the use of the 
District Magistrate in the safeguarding of his 
charge. In relation to the District Police force, 
certain spheres of duty have been assigned to 
the Commissioner, Inspector-General of Police and 
District Magistrate respectively. Since the orders 
of the Government of India on iJie Police Com¬ 
mission’s Report, the Inspector-General of Police’s 


sphere of duty has been enlarged with a correspond¬ 
ing narrowing of the spheres of the Commissioners 
and District Magistrates. In respect to railway 
police, the Inspector-General of Police is vested 
with the full control. The duties of the Inspector- 
General of Police in respect to Agency police, 
Kathiawar excluded, are confined to inspection, 
reporting and equipment. 

The power to punish sub-inspectors, head constables 
and constables is vested in District Superintendents 
of Police. Appeals from orders of punishment in 
the case of sub-inspectors lie to the Inspector- 
General of Police ; in the case of head constables 
and constables to ^e District Magistrate. Punish¬ 
ment Returns are submitted by District Superin¬ 
tendents of Police to the Inspector-General of 
Police, who is empowered to call for proceedings 
thereon, and in the case of head constables and 
constables to move, if necessary, the District 
Magistrates in cases where, in the opinion of the 
Inspector-General of Police, the punishment 
requires revision. 

Lastly, the Inspector-General of Police is an 
advisory authority to Government in all police 
matters on which Government may desire to consult 
him, and as Head of the Department, is consulted 
regarding the posting, transfer, leave, etc., of all 
Gazetted Officers. 

Strict uniformity in important details without 
due regard to local conditions and requirements is 
too often imposed with results fatal to efficiency. 
In police organization it is hardly possible to in¬ 
stitute safe general comparisons based on figures 
and statistics, even those relating to the ratio of 
police, to men, population or crime, between the 
requirements in the regular police of any one 
administration and those of other jurisdictions. 
Still less is it safe to take any one residency or 
province as a model for the rest of India. The 
physical characteristics of different parts of India 
differ largely ; in criminality, habits, temperament 
and nature the population varies; the system of 
village police and the management of their affairs 
by village communities is not the same in any two 
administrations, and even crime and the dealings 
of the police in respect to it arc unlike. Then 
certain forms of crime, such as dacoity—which 
may be more prevalent in one province than an¬ 
other—require more police both for purposes of 
prevention and detection. Again, the regular 
police in some provinces and Presidencies receive 
more assistance from auxiliaries, such as zemin¬ 
dars, chaukidars, and other organised rural 
police, than in others. In short, the conditions 
under which police work is carried on in different 
parts of India show many variations. A system 
or method which may prove effective in one pro¬ 
vince wilt not necessarily work well in another, 
.md what is sufficient in the way of establishment, 
salary, etc., in one place is inadequate or excessive 
in another. Considerable latitude must be allowed 
to local administrations in the matter of adapting 
measures of police organization to local conditions 
and requirements. 

India is not a country suited to rigidity and 
uniformity in administrative details, and, politic¬ 
ally, it is a mistake to aim at too great uniformity. 
In matters of police organization and reform let, 
if need be, the Government of India lay down the 
broad outlines, but let Local Governments and 
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AdmiiiUtnitioiu be giren « freer hand in working 
out ^e detaila and determining what is necessary 
to secure reasonable efficiency. 

Police conferences between Heads of the Mlice 
in the rarious provinces may be relied on to oring 
about greater uniformity where such is found, by 
exTOrience, to be essential to the efficiency of the 
Police Service in India as a whole. 

So far as the police is concerned, the Director, 
Criminal Intelligence, Simla, is the only officer 
under the Government of Didia who deals with us 
direct in this presidency. His sphere of work 
should be confined, in matters dealt with by direct 
correspondence, to suggesting and advising, care 
being taken to avoid anything suggestive of an 
order. Matters requiring orders should be referred 
to Local Governments, wi<4i a view to the latter 
t>eing given an opportunity of considerii^ the 
questions and, if they think necessary, issuing 
tneir own orders to the officers serving under them. 

In the absence of any evidence of abuse of the 
power of appeal I do not think it would be desirable 
to prohibit appeal unless accompanied by a certi¬ 
ficate as to its admissibility, from the officer whose 
decision is appealed against. The suggestion, if 
adopted, would practically block the way to ap^sl 
in nearly every case, as the authority passing the 
order appealed against could hardly certify to 
reasonaUe grounds of appeal existing without 
stultifying himself. I do not consider that any 
curtailment of the right of appeal is necessary or 
desirable in the case of GasettM Officers. 

As a rule police officers are fairly familiar with 
one vernacular but we have four in our Presidency, 
and it does not always follow that an officer has 
the requisite knowledge of the vernacular of the 
district he happens to be serving in. But officers 
of to^ay have not the same colloquial fluency in 
the vernaculars than they used to have 30 years 
ago. I attach the greatest importance to the pos¬ 
session by police officers of complete familiarity 
with the vernacular for the efficient discharge of 
their duties. Aptitude for languages should be an 
important qualification for appointment to the 
Police Service. 

In Bombay City the Police administrative staff 
is, in n^ opinion, quite inadequate to secure effici¬ 
ency. There should be at least one more D^uty 
Commissioner and a personal Assistant to the Com¬ 
missioner. In respect to the mufaual police, the 
Inspector-General of Police requires anotner Assist¬ 
ant Insprotor-General of Police badly. Neither the 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, nor tile Inspector- 
General of Police has sufficient time to devote to 
outdoor work and keying in personal touch with 
the Indian public. They are overwhelmed with 
office work. One or two of the district charges and 
all the railway charges are too much for one officer 
to do justice to. 

I do not consider that a need exists for Advisory 
or Administrative Councils in police administration. 
An efficient officer who knows his work, and is in 
touch with the people, ought to be able to find out 
all that is necessary in the course of his tours and 
work in his charge. Moreover, it would be impos¬ 
sible to evolve anv satisfactory system of Councils 
to assist in the administration of the police. Suffi¬ 
cient and efficient supervision is the basis of good 
police administration. 

M3&1. Has the provincial Government liberty to 
increase the force when they think the requirements 
of the Presidency demand it?—^They have to go 
to the Government of India. 

31392. Whether for the rank and file or for the 
officers of the force?—^Yes. 

81393. Even to so small an extent as the increase 
of a single constable P—Yes; to the beat of my belief 
they have to go to the Government of India for 
any permanent increase. 

81891. Are yon sure of that?—I rather think so, 
but it is scarcely within my province; I simply 
ask my own Government. 

81396. Does the necessity of having to refer to 
the Government of India hamper you as Inspector- 
General in the maintenance of order?—It causes 
delay, and that causes. administrative inconveni¬ 
ence. 


M896. Has it ever caused serious injury to the 
efficiency of the force or the maintenance of order 
generally in the Presidency?—Not to my know¬ 
ledge. 

31397. Therefore, from your point of view, there 
is no reason why the Government of Bombay should 
not refer to the Gk>vernment of India if they wish 
to increase the strength of the police force in the 
Bombsjr Presidency ?—There is an objection, be¬ 
cause It is so extremely difficult to convince the 
Government of India of the necessity for any in¬ 
crease, and serious injury is now being causra to 
the efficiency of the force by this very difficulty. 

81308. It is easier to convince the Local Govern¬ 
ment, who know the requirements of the Presi¬ 
dency, than the Government of India, which is at 
some distance?—Precisely. 

31399. Since the Police Commission have things 
been more easy ?—^We are in the throes of this very 
question; we cannot get anything out of the 
Government of India at all that we want in the 
way of extra police, as the result of the Police 
Commission. 

31400. Have you in consequence of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Police Commission made certain 
representations to the Government of India?—We 
have. 

31401. Have those been rejected, or are they 
under consideration? — They are under the con¬ 
sideration of the Government of India at present. 
Our proposals have just come b«u;k from the 
Government of India in two sets, one for railway 
police and the other for the district police ; in the 
first case the Government of India kept the papers 
for thirteen months ; then we got a letter objecting 
practically to everything that we proposed. 

84103. Every single proposal ?—Not quite, but the 
objections ran right through our proposals. 

31103. Then in the second case?—In the second 
case, the papers remained with the Ckivemment of 
India for eleven months, and they have come back 
with the same sort of criticisms precisely as were 
made in the case of the railway police propomds. 

81404. Detailed criticisms?—Absolutely detail. 

34405. Who would be responsible for the in¬ 
crease of expenditure entaiira by the acceptance 
of the proposals of the Government of Bombay? 
—I suppose it would be the Imperial Ctovernment; 
that is a matter of high politics upon which I am 
not competent to reply. 

84406. You tell us that the command and con¬ 
trol of the police force is under the District Magis¬ 
trate. I do not quite understand the meaning of 
the word “ command ” P—That is the word in the 
Act. 

34407. Is that an Act local to Bombay?—The 
local Bombay District Police Act. 

84408. Does the word, “command” in the Act 
practically interfere with the disciplinary control 
of the force by the District Superintendent of 
Police?—Not at all. 

84409. The District Magistrate is wholly respon¬ 
sible for the peace of the district under tiiat Act? 
—The Act gives him the power to exercise his 
authority, should be ever require to do so, over the 
District Superintendent of Police, but as a matter 
of fact he never does. 

34410. For instance, could the District Magis¬ 
trate call upon the District Superintendent of 
Police to remove an inefficient constable?— 
Certainly. 

34411. Would that be an interference with your 
executive control of the District SuMrintendent of 
Police which you would object tor—Not in occa¬ 
sional and isolated cases, but if it was constantly 
being done without any rhyme or reason then it 
would be objectionable. 

34412. When a subordinate police officer is fined 
or otherwise punished, are there two lines of 
appeal by him against that punishment?—There 
are two lines of appeal for different grades of 
officers. From the sub-inspectors grade the appeal 
lies to the Inspector-General of Police; in the case 
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jfr. of the rank and file, the head oonstables and o(>n> 
M stables, the appeal lies to the District Magistrate. 

34413. Is that a good system P—Personally I 
it jg y^ry bad. 

34414. Have any representations been made by 
the Inspector-General to the Bombay Government 
on the ]>oint?—Oases have cropped up where the 
inconvenience of the procedure has been pointed 
out, but it is in the law, and we have been rather 
watching for the Government of India Police 
Act that was promised, before making any pro¬ 
posals of the sort, because our law would pre¬ 
sumably be then repealed. 

34415. You have no reason to complain then 
particularly against the Bombay Government for 
the continued existence of this double line of 
appeal P—The lines of appeal were carefully 
thought out at the time and were embodied in a 
law, and it was not therefore right that we should 
question the Government of Bombay in the 
matter; but personally I think it is quite a wrong 
system. 

34416. It is obsolete P—Quite. 


34431. Are the action which has been taken, 
and the orders which have been given, generaUy 
sneaking, detrimental to your work in the pro¬ 
vince P—I do not say that, but they cause unneces¬ 
sary work. I have been able to discover nothing 
that the Director of Criminal Intelligence has 
done for us down here or has been able to teach 
us or anything else; he calls for returns and re¬ 
ports, and we submit them. He himself came 
down during the Royal visit and he wanted to go 
round and see where all the police were to be 
posted and so on. 

34432. That is hardly a matter of Criminal 
Intelligence P—I do not think it is, nor do I think 
it right for an officer from Simla to oome down 
here and tell us where to post our police. 

84433. Was it the Director himself who came 
downP—^Yes. 

34434. Therefore, instead of the work of the 
Director being confined to advice and suggestions, 
it has actually oome to this, that he issues orders 
which you are practically bound to ofaeyP—Yes; 
we got some orders, not a large number. 


34417. Does correspondence pass between the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police and the Dis¬ 
trict Officers?—^All correspondence does not, only 
as to certain subjects, buildings, drill and dis¬ 
cipline, and so forth; the Deputy luspectors- 
General of Police have not yet l^n given direct 
powers, because we are waiting for this Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, which never comes; they are 
the creation of the Police Commission. 

34418. Have the Government of India made a 
general announcement that an Act is not likely to 
comeP—1 think probably they have not; I do not 
know, but I am afraid it has been indefinitely 
shelved; unofficially I learned that when I was in 
Calcutta. 

34419. Suppose the Act is not likely to come 
into existence, is there any reason why these 
matters should not be pressed on the attention of 
the Government of Bombay?—^Not at all; I think 
they should be, and I think they will be. 

34420. With regard to the Director of Criminal 
Intelligence, do you ever, in your capacity as 
Inspector-General, come into contact with himP— 
Personally I have not done so as Inspector-General, 
but as Deputy Inspector-Cleneral for Railways and 
Criminal Investigation, I have. 

34421. Do you get orders from the Director of 
Criminal Intelligence?—Yes. 

34422. Upon what subjects?—Subjects con- 
n^-ted with finger-print work, and reporting to 
him certain classes of crime that occur. 

34423. Do you mean orders to you as Inspector- 
General of Police in Bombay or orders to one of 
your Deputies?—As acting Inspector-General I 
have not received any orders from the Director, 
but as Deputy Inspector-General for Railways and 
Criminal Intelligence I have received orders, and 
those are the orders I refer to. 

34424. Were you, when appointed Deputy 
Inspector-General for Railways and Criminal 
Intelligence, placed in any way under his orders? 
—^Not in any formal manner. 

34425. Wore you led to believe that you would 
receive orders from him?—Yes, I was led to 
believe so. 

34426. By him or by your Government?—Cer¬ 
tainly not by Government. 

34427. By him ?—^No, I was not, except that the 
orders came and one carried them out and obeyed 
them. ' 

34428. Then you expected to receive orders from 
him ?—That is how we have always looked upon it. 

34429. Is that an assumption of undue 
authority on his part?—Certainly, I think so. 

34430. Imposed upon you as Deputy Inspector- 
General by a gradual growth of practice more or 
less unconstitutional?—Yes; knowing the position 
he held in the Government of India with reference 
to all police matters, there was nothing to do but 
accept the situation and make the most of it. 


34435. Suppose you refused to obey these 
orders?—I suppoM we could have a fi^t over the 
question, but it is not right in a disciplined force 
that one should refuse to obey the orders of one 
you regard as your superior. 

34436. Then you regard him as your superior? 
—Naturally, from the position which he holds. 

34437. He is an officer of the Gkivemment of 
India, not of the Government of Bombay?—Yes. 

34438. To whom are you responsible?—To the 
Government of Bombay directly. 

34439. Have' the European officers of your force 
a good knowledge of the vernacular?—^me of 
them have a very excellent knowle^e of the 
vernacular; some are rather deficient, and some 
never will have a knowledge of the vernacular. 

34440. Is a police officer of any use if he has no 
knowledge or an insufficient knowledge?—I do not 
think he could be a really good police officer unless 
he is fuUy acquainted with tibe vernacular 
colloquially. 

34441. Have yon any power of getting rid of 
such an officer?—No, none at all. 

34442. Without mentioning names, if you had a 
free hand in this matter, are there a certain pro¬ 
portion of your officers whom you would like to 
dispense with on the ground that they are in¬ 
efficient?—There are some officers whom I cer¬ 
tainly would retire on a modified pension. 

34443. And you have to retain them in the 
■Service, more or less to its detriment, hecause you 
have no power to get rid of them ?—We cannot get 
rid of them unless they are invalided out, or un¬ 
less they put in their fuU time for pension, 30 
years. 

34444. (Sir Sfeyning Edgerley.) Is not the cor¬ 
rect channel of communication of the Director of 
Criminal Intelligence with this Presidency through 
the Secretary to Government?—That is the recog¬ 
nised channel. 

34445. You were a local member of the Police 
Commission?—Yes. 

34446. And you afterwards went to Simla and 
worked through certain figures?—Yes. 

34447. The formidee which you had to use were 
supplied to you there?—Yes, it was a rule-of- 
thumb arrangement. 

34448. When the Police Commission came round 
you had already been on special duty for some 
months and had practically prepared a scheme 
of re-organisation?—I had. 

84449. The Bombay Government had abo been 
working at a re-organisation scheme for Sind?— 
That is so. • 

34450. When you were at Simla yon knew per¬ 
fectly well that the figures which you were given 
to work on at Simla were quite insufficient in the 
tower grades for the needs of the Preeidenoy?— 
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34451. As for the Police Commission scheme, 
broadly speaking, except as regards Bombay City, 
the Bombay Oovemment accepted the principles of 
the scheme all through P—^Yes. 

34452. There was considerable hesitation before 
accepting the sharp line of division between the 
head constable and the sub-inspector P—I could 
not say what the Bombay Government thought 
about xhtA ; it is not within my knowledge. 

34453. And before accepting the divisional 
training schools for constables P—There was a very 
sharp division of opinion there; we were very 
doubtful about the divisional schools. 

84464. Because it was thought it would inter¬ 
fere with recruiting P—Tes. 

84456. Speaking very broadly, the differences 
which really arose between the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment and &e Government of India were relative 
to the numerical strength of force of head con¬ 
stables and constables, in order to give what was 
considered adeijuate relief for guards and adequate 
force at police stations and adequate clerical 
assistance P—^Yea. 

34456. And we also had some difference of 
opinion as to the superior force necessary for cer¬ 
tain charges P—Yes. 


on the platforms of the Bombay Baroda railway jfr. 
stationB south of Grant Bead 7—^Yes. If. Xennedy. 

34469. Is not the traffic through those stations lojtfar. 1908 
over seven millions of people per year?—The '* 

average daily figures are 9,000, 10,000, 12,000 and • 

up to 18,000. 

34470. Yon regard questions of detail of that 
kind as having nothing nothing to do with prin¬ 
ciples 7—Exactly. 

34471. Then as to the strength of tolulca guards, 
the Inspector-^neral visitM districts in the 
United Provinces and examined the system, and 
found that, owing to the presence of paid chauki- 
dars, the guard was independent of the taJt^a 
stations, and that the tahsildars were only Third 
Class (Magistrates, so that the system was abso¬ 
lutely different?—^Yes. 

34472. As a matter of fact the United Pro¬ 
vinces has a force of paid chaukidars which costs 
22 lakhs, and which is paid from local funds; 
it does not come against the police fund at all?— 

That is the fact. 

34473. In deference to the Government of India, 
the Local Government have been trying the pro- 

S osed system of guards in Sind to some extent?—I 
0 not know that. 


M457. But there was really no difference of 
principle—it was a question of numbers rather 
than principle P—That is so. 

84468. 'While that was under consideration the 
then Director of Criminal Intelligence came here 
and discussed these matters P—Yes. 

34459. As the result of that you were sent to 
Calcutta P—I was sent to Calcutta in order to 
compare the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and 
the Mngal Railway system of police. 

34460. The Inspector-General was sent with the 
intended Principal of the Training €k)llege to 
Bhagulpur, with orders to stop in the United 
Provinces and examine their system of taluka 
guards P—^Yes. 

84461. The Bombay Government were told as 
regards your deputation to Calcutta that they 
should examine the system in force in one of the 
provinces where a relatively smaller staff of rail¬ 
way police officers was found adequateP—Yes. 

34462. In Calcutta did you find the Injector- 
General satisfied with the adequacy and efficiency 
of his force P—I did not discuss with the Inspector- 
General the s4^uacy of the force, but he had in- 
BMcted the railway and he had recorded a note to 
the effect that the system there was wrong; that 
the Superintendent was not sufficiently in touch 
with his crime at all; that the work was too much 
in the hands of subordinates, and that he dis¬ 
approved of the system. 

34463. I do not want to go into particular details, 
but as a system which you were to be sent to 
learn from as a model, it was not much good ?—No 
good at all, and the officers up there did not alto¬ 
gether like it themselves. 

34464. As regards the railway police, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India objected amongst other things to 
constables being posted at the BycuUa Station in 
Bombay?—The wording of it was, “The Govern¬ 
ment of ^ India did not consider it necessary to 
have police at such suburban stations as Musjid, 
Byculla and Dadar; there are no police at similar 
suburban stations in Calcutta.” 

34466. As^ a matter of fact the long distance 
traffic leaving Howrah Station, Calcutta, runs 
without a stop to Hughli, 50.miles out?—I could 
Hot say for certain about that 

34466. iBut the chief long distance trains from 
Bombay^ all stop at Byculla, which is in the middle 
of the city, and serves the northern half of the city 
more conveniently than the 'Victoria Terminus P 
—Yes. 

34467. Therefore, is not this comparison alto- 

f ether misleading?—Yes; the traffic at Musjid 
tation alone is 11,000 per day, and at Churchgate 
Station 18,000. 

84468. The Government of India also objected 
to your putting police to regulate law and order 


34474. Have you any information about a recent 
escape of desperate criminals at Hala in the 
Hyderabad district?—Yes. 

34475. liVas that not due to a very inadequate 
guard in the middle of the dayP—I am given to 
understand that the guard were away, excepting 
the sentry. 

34476. As a result, two men were killed and 
eight or ten desperate prisoners escaped and were 
re-captured with difficulty P—Yes. 

34477. If you have an inadequate guard you 
must occasionally expect incidents of that kind ?— 
Of course. 

34478. Is it putting it too strongly to say that 
the Government of India have been forcing the 
Police Commission scheme through, not merely in 
principle, but in all details, by the aid of the 
Director of Criminal Intelligence and in disregard 
of the Local Government’s recommendations P—I 
should say that that describes it accurately. 

34479. The Local Government are responsible 
for law and order and police administration P— 
Yes. 

34480. The result has been very ^eat delay, and 
in Sind public indignation meetings have been 
held as to the want of adequate police force P—'We 
have had much the same sort of thing here. 

34481. You were Inspector-General of Police be¬ 
fore this reorganisation scheme came onP—Yes, I 
was Acting Inspector-General. 

34482. The Inspector-General of Police in this 
Presidency is the Controlling Officer for travellingP 
—He is now, but was not before; it was always 
the Commissioner who controlled the travelling 
allowance in those days. 

34483. It was the Inspector-General’s duty to 
see that the men travelled P—Yes. 

34484. Did you find any difficulty in enforcing 
that under the old system P—No. 

34485. You have now been Inspector-General 
under the daily allowance system; do you find that 
you have any greater facility for enforcing travel¬ 
ling under this system than you had before under 
the old permanent allowance system P—No, there 
is no greater facility at all. 

34486. (Afr. Meyer.) Did not the report of the 
Police Commission go very much into detail P—It 
did. 

34487. It set out what they thought proper 
Bcales of establishment for constables and head 
constables and sub-inspectors and all the rest of 
itP—In more or less a broad way. 

34488. That report was referred to the Bombay 
Government as well as to other Local Govern¬ 
ments P—I presume it was; I have no personal 
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knowledge in wliut wuy it wiis referred; we »]| had 
copies of the report. 

34489. Did not the Bombay Govornmont aceept 
it in general terms?—That 1 could not say; I was 
not in a position then to know, 

31490. After the Local Governments Lad re¬ 
ported on the recommendations of the Police Com¬ 
mission, there was a resolution issued by the 
Government of India?—There was. 

34491. And upon those recommendations of the 
Commission, and after wjnsultation with, the Ix)cal 
Governments, the Government of India came to 
the conclusion that they would, in the course of a 
series of years, give a crore and a half to the 
provincial Governments for the development of 
police administration on these lines?—That is so. 

34492. Are you aware that the I.ocal Govern¬ 
ments generally had sent up schemes on these 
lines, and that after a little givo-and-tako they 
were accepted? Is it the fact that the Bombay 
Government, having originally accepted the recom¬ 
mendations of the Police Commission, suddenly 
turned round and said, “This grading and this 
pay will not do for us; we must have a larger and 
more expensive force and more money ” ?—I am 
not aware of that; they sent up their proposals 
for establishment, and those are now under 
consideration. 

34493. I put it to you that those proposals for 
establishment, whether rightly or wrongly, were on 
quite different lines from those which the Police 
Commission had laid down, and which the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay had previously accepted?—I do 
not think so. 

34494. They were a good deal more expensive 
for one thing?—I ^ not think so, it was a ques¬ 
tion of the units. 

3449.5. You wanted more men in certain places? 
fiir Stcyning Edgerlcy lias given you some in¬ 
stances. You wanted a larger force in various 
respects than the scale of the Police Commission 
would have allowed you?—I think the only oues- 
tion was one of reliefs to the guards, and iiorhaps 
the clerical establishment. 

34496. You mentioned the posting of railway 
)>olicc among other things?—We had to send up 
something, and we sent up something. 

34497. Did that affect the total number of the 
railway police?—It reduced the total. 

34498. Did you not want more highly paid head 
constables?—That did not enter into our proposals 
at all; we took the grades that were sanctioned by 
the Government of India. 

34499. You say that the previous scheme and 
the scheme you sent up were almost entirely in 
accordance with the recommendations of tho Police 
Commission ?—Certai nly. 

345()(). Except as to numbers?—Except as to 
numbers; we said what we thought was necessary. 

34501. I put that to you just now and you said 
you wanted more men?—We drew up our require¬ 
ments on the scales j>ro[)oscd and on the principles 
laid down by tho Police Commission. 

34.502. If you take a certain sc^ale you get to 
number X. You said, “X will not do, we must 
have X plus Y ”?—Only us regards tho question of 
the relief of guards. 

34.503. Not as regards the general force for tho 
preservation of law and order throughout the dis¬ 
tricts?—No, not th.at 1 am aware of: we wanted 
more clerical estnhlishinent and more orderlies 
than tho Govornment of India were ])reparcd to 
allow. 


other place would have got less?—It does not 
necessarily follow; they might have taken up re¬ 
forms one by one and not all at once. 

34506. Tho imperial grant was fixed for all 
India at 150 lakhs. If you have a fixed total 
quantity and you give more to one province, you 
must necessarily give less to some other province? 
—Quito so. 

34507. As regards the Director of Criminal In¬ 
telligence, your jioint is that he is not concerned 
with the matters of police establishment?—1 think 
he is not; I think he ought not to have anything 
to do with them. 

34508. Are you aware that tho Secretary of 
State specially agreed to his being consulted be¬ 
cause he had been Secretary of the Police Commis¬ 
sion?—I was not aware of that. 

34509. Taking him in his proper function as 
Director of Criminal Intelligence, he is at the head 
of what you might describe as a Scotland Yard for 
India?—I should not say that at all. 

34510. Has he not got a Central Criminal In¬ 
vestigation Bureau?—I believe he has some sub¬ 
ordinates, but I have never seen any of them. 

34511. Have you read the Resolution appointing 
him?—Yes. 

34512. Did not that lay stress on the fact that 
the modern criminal did not respect provincial 
boundaries and that it was necessary to have 
<x>-ordination of police arrangements?—That we all 
know. 

34513. Was that not the reason that we had this 
central department introduced?—I think probably 
it was. 

34514. Then why do you dispute the suggestion 
that he is at the head of a sort of Scotland Yard 
for India; is not that exactly what Si-otland Yard 
does at home?—He does not perform any of the 
duties that Scotland Yard undertakes; he does 
not send men here and there to help us to detect 
crime. 

.34515. Anyhow, it is his function to look after 
crime in India?—Special forms of crime. 

34516. Note forgeries, and rupee forgeries, for 
instance?—Yes. 

34517. Is it not necessary, in order to track cer¬ 
tain forms of crime, that he should get informa¬ 
tion locally?—Y’es, if he is going to do anything 
with the case. 

34518. Do you object to his asking for such 
information ?-^uch information as he asks for in 
a general way I do object to, because it gives a 
lot of trouble, and we get nothing in return for it. 

34519. But he may get something in return for 
it?—If he had got anything worth having in our 
cases, wo should have heard of it I should have 
thought; we ought to have heard of it. 

34520. You admit that he may require a certain 
amount of information, but he asks you for too 
mucli—is that your point of view?—I object to 
the, way in which we are called U]>on to supply 
information. 

34521. Would you say it is too jKsremptory?— 
Yes, and I do not think it comes through the right 
channel. 

24522. You say that you had never complained 
to your own Government about it?— My dealings 
with the Director have been as a Deputy; I have 
romplained to my own Inspector-General in an 
informal way; I have not put it on paper and 
made a formal complaint about it. 


34^564. Except in tliosc throe matters, you stuck 
to X?—Yes, as far as I am aware. 

34505. Anyhow, sup|>ose for a moment that the 
Bombay projrosals had involved a considerable 
advance over what the Government of India con¬ 
templated on the reimrt of the Police Commission, 
there being only a limited amount of money to go 
round, it would have meant that if ^mbay got 
more, the Vnited Provinces of the Punjab or some 


34523. Now that you aro yourself Inspector- 
General, have you used that iiosition to protest 
to the Director?—Lately nothing has come from 
him; since I have had charge I have had no 
complaints art. all. 

34524. The Bombay Government mention a case 
in which the Inspector-General of Police in this 
province wrote up to tho Director of Criminal 
Intolligence suggesting that he should convene a 
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donferenoo to oonaider tlie question of police pen* 
sions; was that in your timeP—1 was not 
Inspector-General, but I know the instance. 

84525. Do you think that that was a proper 
thin^ for the Inspector-General to do?—Under the 
particular circumstances I do not see that there 
was any harm in it; it was a question of the 
30 years rule or the 25 years rule. We had a 
police conference of the province in Poona, and at 
that conference a let of the officers asked the 
Inspector-General to move in the matter of re¬ 
ducing the term of service from 30 to 25 years, as 
it is an old burning question. He said that he 
thought it was a question that should bo dealt 
with all over India, as there are police all over 
India, and he said, “I will write and ask Sir 
Harold ^uart whether we can discuss this ques¬ 
tion at a conference of other Inspectors-Gcneral.” 
He said he should like to take the same line os 
other Inspectors-General were going to take. 

34526. What was Sir Harold Stuart’s answer?— 
To the best of my recollection he said that it was 
not a subject which ought to be dealt with at a 
conference of Inspect6rs<wncral. 

34527. Was that not an eminently reasonable 
answer?—I am not prepared to judge in the 
matter. 

34528. Suppose he had acceded to that proposal, 
would he not very justly have exposed himself to 
the reproach of interfering with the functions of 
Local Government?—The conference of Inspectors- 
General was a proposal that was put forward by 
the Police Commission, and the Government of 
India, I think, endorsed it; the proposal was that 
there should be periodical conferences of In¬ 
spectors-General all over India; it was in pur¬ 
suance of that suggestion that our Inspector- 
General wrote. 

34529. Has there been such a conference?—No, 
not yet. 

34530. Have the Bombay Government taken any 
notice of this matter?—Not that I am aware of. 

34531. Have they intimated their displeasure to 
the Inspector-General?—Not that I am aware of. 

34532. (Mr. Hiehens.) Is it desirable to have a 
uniform pension scheme for the police all over 
India?—Yes. Whatever scale you sanction for 
one part of India should hold in other parts; why 
should officers be differently treated ? 

34533. Would you apply that to officers only, or 
would you say it applied to the men as well?—I 
should apply it to the men as well as the officers. 

34534. Would you apply the same to their scale 
of pay?—No, because the rates of living are so 
vccy. different in different parts of India and the 
conditions and circumstances arc different. 

34536. Their salaries differ in different parts of 
India?—They have done hitherto. 

84536. Some parts of India are much more un¬ 
healthy than others?—Some parts are more 
unhealthy for Europeans, of course. 

34537. iMay not those factors, namely higher 
pay and unhealthiness and various other sipilar 
Wtors one might mention, influence the class of 
pension that you give to a man ?—I should not say 
that it is necessary to vary the rates of pension. 
Pensions actually vary as it is, because, broadly 
speaking, they are calculated on the average pay 
of the last three years of service; so where the 
average differs, the pension differs. 

34538. The Government of India gave a certain 
grant for carrying out the reforms recommended 
in the Police Commission Report. Have those 
doles to be separately accounted for?—I do not 
know. 

34539, Are District Superintendents of Police 
empowered to make promotions?—Yes, they do 
promote and appoint the rank and file; head con¬ 
stables and constables they ap])oint7 promote and 
dismiss. 

34540. Have they power to give small rewards? 
-—Yes, they have a small grant for that purpose; 


up to a certain limit it is in their own discretion, 
beyond that they have to come to me in the case 
of larger rewards. 

34541. (Mr. Dutt.) You have told us here that 
under the orders of the Government of India 
on the Police Commission’s report the sphere of 
duty of the Inspector-General of Police has been 
enlarged and there has been a considerable 
narrowing of the powers of Magistrates; is that a 
move in the right direction?—1 think so. 

34642. You say that appointments and transfers 
of inspectors and sub-inspectors are now within 
the s])hore of duty of the Inspector-General. The 
principal work of sub-inspectors is the investiga¬ 
tion of crime?—^That is their chief work. 

34543. And that constantly comes to the notice 
of the District Magistrate?—No, I do not think it 
does necessarily; he does not try many cases him¬ 
self. 

34544. But he keeps himself acquainted with it? 
—He tours in a district and comes across all the 
officers of police; be has means of finding out and 
keeping himself informed. 

34545. Would it be a good thing that the Magis¬ 
trate should be officially consulted in matters of 
transfers and promotions in the police?—I do not 
think it is necessary at all. 

34546. Then you say that the creation of police 
stations and outposts is also within the sphere of 
the liispeotor-Genoral’s duties; in that case ought 
the Magistrate to be consulted?—Yes, certainly. 

34547. .Vs a matter of fact is he consulted?— 
Yes, always. 

34548. Is it in the orders that he should be 
officially consulted?—Yes. 

34549. The power to punish sub-inspectors is 
now vested in the District Superintendent of 
Police?—Yes, it is loft with him. 

34550. Should a Magistrate have a voice in the 
punishment of sub-inspectors?—I think not. 

34551. Or in hearing appeals from sub¬ 
inspectors?—1 think not. 

34552. You think the Magistrate might be en- 
tiiely set aside so far ns the punishment of sub¬ 
inspectors is wncerned ?—Yes. 

34553. So far as your experience goes, has the 
appointment of the Director of Criminal Intelli¬ 
gence been of any help to you in this province in 
the detection of any serious crime?—^Not the 
faintest. 

34554. Or in the prevention of any class of 
crimes or the suppression of any class of criminals? 
—^No, not at all. 

34555. So that that appointment, so fur as this 
province is concerned, has been of no use to you 
in any of the objects or functions of police admin¬ 
istration?—No, we have derived no benefit at all. 

34556. (.s'ir Frederic Lely.) On the whole how 
would you characterise, shortly, the general effects 
of the Police Commission’s Report ns carried out? 
—The effect in this particular province has been 
somewhat mixed. It has been disastrous in the 
case of the lower grades. As regards the higher 
grades they have benefited. Wo have got a con¬ 
siderable amount of supervision now; we have 
more inspectors and Deputy Superintendents, and 
consequently tlicre is more supervision. As re¬ 
gards the rank and file it has absolutely ruined 
them—blighted their prospects. The pay of the 
head constables having been reduced from Its. 33 
ns the highest to Rs. 20, and a practical barrier 
having been raised against their advancement in 
the Service, they have absolutely no prospects 
whatever. 

34557. That is a direct order imposed on the 
Local Government?--Exactly. We nave now the 
sub-inspectors going through the school; the result 
is wc have inexperienced sub-inspectors, boys from 
school, and a disaffected rank and file and be¬ 
tween the two I really do not know how crime is 
to be detected. 
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34558. In the Central Provinces the re-adjust- 
mont in the lower ranks has been a great boon ?— 
That is because they drew lower pay before the 
orders came out. Every other part of India in 
fact has benefited except Bombay. 

34559. You deprecate appeals of police officers to 
the District Magistrate—on what ground?—The 
appeal ought to be to the Inspector-Creneral, for 
the simple reason that the Inspcctor^eneral 
understands these matters better. 

34560. You mean even those appeals which go to 
the Magistrate now?—Yes. I should remove 
those to the Inspector-General. 

34561. That would be distinct centralization?— 
It would be decentralization as well as centraliza¬ 
tion, because it would relieve the District Magis¬ 
trate of the work. 

34562. It would be departmentalization?—Yes; 
the Inspector-General can better appreciate cases 
of police default than the District Magistrate. 

34563. Is not the District Magistrate deeply con¬ 
cerned with the police of his district?—Most cer¬ 
tainly. 

34664. Does not the success of his administra¬ 
tion depend as closely upon the police as upon 
the efficiency of his revenue subordinates?—I 
should say Gie efficiency of the administration, 
both in the district and the Presidency, and in 
India in fact, depends on the efficiency of the 
police. 

34565. I am speaking now of the District Magis¬ 
trate’s special interest in the police. His adminis¬ 
tration depends for success as much upon the 
police as upon the efficiency of his revenue sub¬ 
ordinates ?—:I think probably more so. 

34566. Is it not an advantage to any department 
to get co-operation on as broad a basis as possible ? 
—Yes. 

34567. Would you not say that it is an advan¬ 
tage to the police sepoy to be able to appeal to a 
man accustomed to treat matters judicially?—^They 
do not like it, they prefer going to their own 
officers. 

34568. On what ground do you say that?—There 
hre reasons within reasons ; I do not think always 
that the District Magistrate looks into the case in 
the same way that the Inspector-General would. 

34569. It is not a mattir as between the District 
Magistrate and the District iSuperintendent or the 


Deputy Inspector ?—No, the District Superinten¬ 
dent punishes the man in the first place, and the 
appeal then lies to the District Magistrate. 

34570. You would transfer all appeals to the 
Inspector-General?—^From the District Magistrate 
I would transfer them all to the Inspector-General, 
because at present the Deputies have no legal 
status. 

34571. You think that that would be more 
popular in the force?—I am positive of it. 

34572. Is the status of the police as good as you 
would wish it to be at present ? I mean the 
general social status of the police in general esti¬ 
mation ?—^No. 

;14573. Would it be improved by transferring the 
last word on their careers from a man accus¬ 
tomed to judicial work to the Head of a Depart¬ 
ment?—I think so, because the Head of a Depart¬ 
ment understands them very much better than the 
District Magistrate does. 

34574. (Chairman.) Do you transfer your In¬ 
spectors ?—Yes. 

34575. Without reference to the Commissioner? 
—Yes. As a matter of fact transfers are very 
rare, but I can make them. 

34576. If an inspector comes back from furlough 
can you, as Inspector-General, place him in any 
district you like, without having to get the leave 
of the Commissioner?—Yes. 

34577. With regard to the scrutiny of what is 
called civil budgets, of which you make mention, 
what does it mean?—^All the district budgets go up 
through the Inspector-General of Police and he 
scrutinizes them and forwards them to Government 
with his remarks and opinions. 

34578. Who is responsible for the composition 
of those budgets?—The District Superintendent in 
the first instance ; then they go up through the 
Inspector-General, and certain items are subject to 
the scrutiny of the Commissioners. 

34579. Before they come to you or afterwards ?— 
Before they come to me; then they go finally 
through me to Government. 

34580. Are you satisfied as to the scrutiny of the 
Commissioner?—Wo get on very well, we never 
have very much difference. 

(The mtnese withdrew.) 


Mr. F. G. Selby was called and examined. 


Mr. 34681. (Chairman.) You are Acting Director of 

F. O. Selhy. Public Instruction?—Yes, on this occasion since 

- about a year ; before that I was for 15 months in 

10 jHar,, 1908. the same position. 1 came out to India from 
- Oxford to the Deccan College. 

Principals of colleges are responsible for the 
internal arrangements, the distribution of work, 
and the maintenance of discipline in their colleges. 
The same is true of the head masters of schools. 
Principals of colleges and head masters of high 
schools correspond directly with me. Principals 
of vernacular training colleges are immediately 
subordinate to the inspecting officers of their divi¬ 
sions. Professors and lecturers in colleges have 
no defined work beyond teaching. But they are 
expected to give such general assistance to the 
principal as he may require. 

Inspectors are generally responsible to the 
Director for the state of all forms of education 
in their divisions except collegiate education. They 
do not directly adnunister the high schools, but 
they inspect them and are expected to advise the 
Director as to their requirements. Their chief 
concern is with primary education. They advise 
municipalities, frame Local Board budgets, ad¬ 
minister Local Board primary schools through their 
deputies, and inspect all schools in receipt of aid 
and recommend to the Director the grant to be 
assigned. The inspectresses are expert advisors of 
the department. They have no financial or adminis¬ 
trative powers. Deputy inspectors administer 
Local Board Schools, under the general control of 
the inspector, and assist in the work of inspection. 


At present I have, by my own wish, no personal 
assistant in the Indian Educational Seiwice. 

Ultimately I am responsible for everything which 
affects education. There is nothing, no matter 
how trifling, which may not be referred to me. 
But my chief duties are:—(1) to bring to the 
notice of Government educational requirements 
generally, and to advise Government on any 
matter which they may refer to me ; (2) to suggest 
appointments either in colleges or to head master¬ 
ships of schools, or to inspectorships or deputy in¬ 
spectorships, and to make subordinate appoint¬ 
ments either in schools or in training colleges or 
ill the inspecting branch of the Service ; (3) to 
make rocommendatibns with regard to courses of 
study or the nature and conduct of examinations ; 
(4) to report to Government upon books the authors 
of which seek departmental patronage ; (5) to con¬ 
trol the sums allotted for building grants and 
grants-in-aid of educational institutions; (6) to 
act generally as arbiter in matters which may be 
subject of dispute or appeal; and to decide 
inatters referred to me by Heads of colleges or 
inspectors. 

Thei-e is a tendency towards undue uniformity. 
The other day the Government of India wished to 
insert a conscience clause in the new Code for 
European Schools, apparently for no other reason 
than that it was pot objected to elsewhere. Again, 
some years ago, in opposition to the advice of the 
Local Government, the Financial Department in¬ 
sisted on forcing upon the Deccan College a mode 
of dealing with caution money which involved loss 
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to the college. This was done simply because a 
unirersal rule was thought necessary. This was 
a case in which it was quite unnecessary for the 
Government of India to interfere at all. Such 
interference would not occur often if officers were 
more willing to act on their own responsibility 
instead of asking Government for rulings. A 
desire to secure uniformity in a country like India 
ought never to bo put forward as a justification of 
any proposal, and when it is a question of apply¬ 
ing a principle to local conditions or of utilising 
locally a grant made by the Government of India 
for a specific object the opinion of the Local Gov¬ 
ernment ought to prevail. 

I can see no justification for the existence of a 
Director-General of Education. So far as this de¬ 
partment is concerned he might as well not exist. 
An individual may occasionally do a useful thing, 
but he is not worth the cost of his upkeep. I 
suppose that one way and another he costs from 
50 to 75 thousand rupees a year ; and I am certain 
that the money could be better spent. 

Sometimes I have found that whether I got what 
I wanted or not depended on the mere accident of 
whether the Member dealing with a question sent 
for me to discuss it personally or not. I think 
that a proposal to which the Head of a Depart¬ 
ment attaches importance ought not to bo nega¬ 
tived without giving him a chance of discussing 
it with the Member in charge. There is occa¬ 
sionally too much eagerness to make higher educa¬ 
tion more self-supporting. For instance, a mis¬ 
take was made recently in raising the rate of room 
rent in certain colleges. 

The people with whom it is becoming more and 
more important that high educational officers 
should be in close contact are the educated 
leaders of native opinion. If a man wants to 
know them he can know them. What influence an 
individual will have with them will depend on the 
range of his intelligence and his sympathy. An 
inspector probably knows enough of the vernacular 
to understand what the villagers want to say to 
him on his tours; but of course in his inspection 
of a primary school he is at a disadvantage, just 
as a Marathi inspector is at a disadvantage if he 
has to examine a Canarese or Gujarati school. 
The examination in vernaculars according to the 
Higher Standard might be improved. 

With the opening of new primary schools it will 
be necessary from time to time to add to the 
subordinate inspecting staff. 

In colleges transfers are very rare. I have sub¬ 
mitted a proposal which has been approved by the 
Local Government, which will render the transfer 
of head masters equally rare. Transfer of in¬ 
spectors is not common. Tliere are more frequent 
transfers of assistant deputy inspectors than I 
could wish. Something might be done to stop 
this by making salaries personal instead of local. 
Transfer of assistant masters in schools are un¬ 
desirably frequent but this is inevitable. 

Municipalities have full powers already in 
educational matters. The department does and 
can do little more than offer advice. 

It is not desirable to increase the powers of 
District Boards. The present system works with¬ 
out friction. 

34582. Had you had any experience of Indian 
languages before you came here?—No. 

34583. Had you any difficulty here in under¬ 
standing the vernaculars spoken by the students? 
—None, so far as the college goes, one does not 
depend much on the vernaculars. 

34584. Were you teaching Indian students?— 
They were all Indians. 

34586. What were your means of communica¬ 
tion?—English. What you find in a college as a 
rule is that boys of ordinary acumen and industry 
learn in a month to understand an Englishman 
readily. 

34586. Is that a good system?—It is desirable 
that those who lecture to the junior classes on 
English should know the vernacular, because then 
they could see how students come to make the mis¬ 
takes they do. 

34587. Do these lecturers come out as inspectors 
of tchools?—No, but there is nothing to prevent a 


man being transferred from the professorial to the 
inspecting staff. Inspectors come out first either 
as schoolmasters or as professors. 

34588. If a man prefers he can go from the 
profe.ssorial to the inspecting line?—^He can do so. 

34589. In what capacity does the ordinary 
educational officer arrive in this country?—Never 
as an inspector. Sometimes as a schoolmaster, 
sometimes as a professor. 

34590. Then he rises from the grade of school¬ 
master or professor to be inspector?— I should not 
call it a rise from a professorship to an inspector¬ 
ship ; I should call it a transfer. 

34591. Docs the inspector receive a higher pay? 
—It depends uimn his seniority. 

34592. Is there any motive for transfers to an 
inspectorship from a professorship?—It is a 
matter of taste. Some people prefer one kind of 
work to the other. It is also possible that a man 
may see piomotion earlier in front of him in one 
line than the other. 

34593. Is there any examination in the Indian 
vernaculars for members of the Educational Ser¬ 
vice.*'—Yes, in the language of the province in 
which the officer is serving, but in Bombay a man 
is allowed to take up Urdu if he likes. 

34594. Is the standard of examination suf¬ 
ficiently high?~It is faulty in that a man may 
pass without being able to talk much. The 
vocabulary of the books is useless for conversation. 

I represented that to Government years ago, but 
my suggestions were over-ruled by the permanent 
Director. 

34595. Does that rest with the Government of 
India or the Government of Bombay?—My impres¬ 
sion is that it rests w’ith the Government of 
Bombay. 

34596. When the inspectresses oome out do they 
actually examine the pupils in the schools upon 
their arrival?—They examine the European 
schools first. An inspectress in Bombay is not 
given an inspectorship in the native schools until 
her work has been proved. 

34597. Would you say that you are responsible 
for Indian education?—If there is a matter for 
decision it comes up to me. 

34598. When you formulate a scheme for the 
consideration of the Government, do you, before 
you reduce the scheme to paper, discuss it with 
the Secretary of the Department with which you 
are concerned?—I do, if I happen to be in the 
same place with him. 

34599. Do you move about with the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay?—I do not come down to Bom¬ 
bay, for instance. My headquarters are at Poona. 

34600. Therefore you are separated from Bom¬ 
bay for certain months of the year; during that 
time you have to conduct all your correspondence 
with the department by letter?—Yes. 

34601. Do you find that that is an advisable 
method of conducting all the preliminaries to a 
scheme?—I think it is as a rule. Of course, some¬ 
times points arise which you would like to talk 
over with a man, but for nine-tenths of the busi¬ 
ness I have to do I do not find any difficulty. 

34602. When you are in Bombay are you in the 
same office as the Secretariat?—I have no office at 
all here. 

34603. When you are at Poona, are you in the 
same building?—I do my office work mostly in my 
house. There is no Secretariat in Poona. 

34604. You do not see any particular advantage 
to be gained by oral, in preference to written com¬ 
munications?—Not in nine-tenths of the matters 
which arise. 

34605. Cannot anything be done to check these 
frequent transfers?—I think it could, by making 
pay personal, not local. I have submitted pro¬ 
posals to the Government suggesting the power to 
give a man better pay without moving him. There 
should be a general power given. 
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34606. (Mr. Ilichens.) You think that the 
Government of India should be entitled to lay 
down general principles in the matter of educa¬ 
tional affairs. How far do you think that the 
Government of India is entitled to interfere?—We 
are de])endent of course on the Government of 
India for large grants of money, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India should lay down general principles 
regarding how that money should bo used. 

34607. Do you think that the money should be 
given generally, and not for any specific educa¬ 
tional purpose ?—What I object to about the 
system of doles is that we do not know when they 
are coming. If they are suddenly thrown at 
your head it is rather difficult to make the best 
use of them. In the case of the last grant but 
one, the Government of India made a reduction of 
half a lakh which we wanted to carry over ; and 
generally there is difficulty in getting money trans¬ 
ferred from one year to another. That is one of 
the weakest parts of the system. 

34608. Would you say, generally speaking, that 
the Government of India should give the money and 
allow the Ijocal Government to spend it as they 
liked, or v.ould you prefer that the Government 
of India controlled the expenditure?—If the Gov¬ 
ernment of India gave money for primary educa¬ 
tion, the Local Government shoiild be left to see 
how it should be used. 

34609. Would it be desirable for the Govern¬ 
ment of India to lay down the principles upon 
which grants-in-aid were to be distributed?—No, 
that depends upon local conditions which the. Gov¬ 
ernment of India do not know as well as the local 
people do. 

34610. For example, should the Government of 
India determine whether they should be based 
.upon results or not?—As a matter of fact the 
Government of India did concern themselves with 
that through the Committee which sat at Simla. 

34611. But have not the Government of India 
some responsibility with regard to general educa¬ 
tion?—Yes, without doubt. The Government of 
India may fairly decide for what purpose they 
give money, and they may generally approve of 
the scheme for which that money may bo used. 

34612. What are the relations between the Dis¬ 
trict Boards and the department in educational 
matters?—The District Board has the framing of 
the budget. 

34613. They pay and you manage?—They do 
not pay. They contribute, and we manage ex¬ 
cept in so far as they must pass the budget. 

34614. Are they entitled to say what number of 
schools they support?—The taluka Local Board 
can decide in what a place a school shall be fixed, 
and what class of school it is to be. 

34615. Do the District Boards have Visiting 
Committees?—They have a committee in every 
village, but the District Board cannot do the in¬ 
spection themselves because the area is too large. 

34616. But the taluka Boards might do it?— 
They might ask one of the men in the village to do 
so regarding the village in which he lives. 

34617, What do those committees do?—They do 
not do much. They turn up on the day that the 
inspector comes round and have a talk with him, 
and so on. But what they are chiefly interested 
in is about getting now schools where there are 
none. 

34618. Do they take any interest in the educa¬ 
tional work?—I think they do. 

34619. Would they take more if they had more, 
power?—I do not think they would. 

34620. W'ould you advocate giving to the Dis¬ 
trict Board and the authorities subordinate to 
them further jmwers in educational matters?—I 
would not. 

34621. Do you appoint teachers in municipal 
schools?—I give them teachers when they ask for 
them. Actually of course I have no power over 
them beyond su<h influence as I can exercise 
through the Collector or the Commissioner. If a 


municipality refuses to listen to me I have no 
means to exercise my authority. I have the right 
of inspection simply. That follows from the 
grant. The curriculum is prescribed as a condi¬ 
tion of the grant being given by the department. 

34622. Would you give the District Boards the 
same powers as the municipalities have?—If you 
transfer jmwers, they .should be given to the 
taluka Boards. 

34623. Would you be in favour of doing that?— 

I think not. 

34624. (Mr. B. C. Dutt.) Why not ?—W'e have more 
knowledge than they have, and we have more time 
to give to the work. The masters, too, are more 
contented under our administration than they 
would bo under people in the same village. 

34625. But, on the other hand, would it not 
stimulate a little interest in the members of the 
laulka Boards themselves?—1 do not think they 
are deficient in interest. 

34626. But the members, if they had some little 
work to do, would take a little more interest 
generally in the welfare of education in the 
taluka? —^They do not exorcise the powers they 
have at present. 

34627. But the powers are very limited now?— 
You seem to think that they have no powers. I 
think that a school is hardly worth keeping up 
in a village because of the attendance, and I want 
to traTisfer it, but the taluka Board says “ you must 
not transfer it” ; and I have no power to do 
anything. 

34628. Do they say that?—They did the other 
day, and they arc protected by the Act. 

3462.9. The education budget is made up of one- 
third of the Land Cess?—Yes; everything else 
they get is from Government. 

34630. Do you prepare a budget for the whole 
district?—Yes. 

34031. Is the money suflici^jnt for the purposes 
of education?—Certainly not. The people are 
always clamouring for new schools. 

34832. Do you maintain and support these village 
schools or do you aid them and assist the villages 
to maintain them?—Wo do not expect the villagers 
to give anything in addition to the one-third anna 
ccss. 

34633. You have said that many villagers are 
anxious to get schools in their own villages. Sup¬ 
posing the taluka Boards agreed to pay the salary 
of the schoolmaster, and you provided a house, 
might not the number of schools be increased, 
and the schools placed under the management of 
the villagers themselves?—No, I do not think so. 

34634. In other provinces the District Board 
simjdy . pays the salary of the teacher and the 
villagers often find the house and furniture?—But 
what would become of the rest of the money ? 

346.35. It would give you the chance of increasing 
the number of schools?—That is to say, that all 
the income we have now would go in salaries. I 
do not think that would do because I doubt if 
people would combine continuously to keep up a 
school. 

34636. Supposing you were not able to build a 
school-house, would not a well-to-do man in a 
village give his outer room in which to hold the 
school? An arrangement like that would not cost 
much money ?—That is the arrangement we do have 
now very often, but they do not like it. 

.34637. But suppose they do not have money for 
furniture the boys can squat on the floor?—Wo are 
supposed now-a-days to keep up to requirements, 
and how a boy should sit at work is considered a 
serious question. 

34638. Anyhow you do not think that that 
system is workable in this province?—I do not 
think so. 

,34639. With regard to the establishment of 
scliools you say that the final pow'er rests with the 
taluka Boards?—That is a power they have, but 
I do not mean to say that it is always exercised in 
that way. The matter is as a rule discussed in the 
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District Board. It is passed in the budget dis¬ 
cussion of the District Board. 

&i640. And no changes are made afterwards?— 

A supplementary budget can be produced. 

34641. But in the case of a supplementary bud¬ 
get who has the power of passing the order ?—The 
talufco Board has the power to do it. 

34642. How are members of the Provincial Edu¬ 
cational Service appointed?—They are appointed 
by Government. I recommend. 

34643. Are the promotions and transfers in the 
hands of Government also?—Tliey are. 

34644. And you do not propose any alterations 
in the' method of transfers and appointments ?— 
No, I think it is quite right that the Government 
should have the power of promotion and transfer. 

34645. Has the Director-General of Education 
sometimes sent you advice or suggestions about new 
methods of education which might be introduced 
with advantage in this province?—No. 

34646. Might he not be useful in that way?— 
Why is he likely to know more about them than I 
do? 

34647. You do not think that he is more in touch 
with these things in Europe or in India?—^I do not 
thijik so. 

34648. So you do not think he can be of any use 
in that way?—He has been of no use whatever. 

34649. {Sir Frederic TAy.) With reference to the 
control over municipal schools you can withdraw 
the grant for a good reason 1—1 cannot ; but I 
might recommend the Government to do so. 

34650. That must give you a considerable control 
in the last resort?—Only in a very indirect way. 
Of course, under the Municipal Act, municipalities 
are bound to make and give reasonable facilities 
for primary education. But this is a vague re¬ 
quirement. Of course I can proportion their grant 
to their expenditure. 

34651. Is the examination in the vernacular the 
same for Educational Officers as it is for Assistant 
Collectors?—I do not know. My impression is 
that Civil Servants pass certain departmental 
examinations in their own sphere. Our officers 
have to pass in the Higher Standard. 

34652. Have you approved of a new scheme for 
the colloquial examination?—I approved of a 
scheme some time ago. 

34653. It has been before Government, but was 
not accepted?—ilt was not accepted. 

34654. What are the relations between the Edu¬ 
cation and Revenue Departments?—My redations 
with the District Officers have always been most 
pleasant. 

34655. But do you think you can get, or do got, 
what help you need?—Yes, I have no doubt every 
Collector is quite keen about primary education. 

34656. About secondary education ?—I have sug¬ 
gested to Government that Collectors might assist 
us more by way of giving advice to the headmasters 
of secondary schools. 

34657. There are no committees for secondary 
and high schools?—No. 

84658. Might it not be well to make District 
Officers visit these institutions and acquaint them¬ 
selves with the tone and general management?— 
It would be a very good thing and it is done to a 
groat extent. I am constantly getting letters from 
Collectors, calling my attention to points they have 
come across. 

34659. But is it generally done?—Yes. 

34660. Does the Collector feel that he is respon¬ 
sible in the matter?—I do not know that, but 
when his attention is drawn to any question he 
draws my attention to it. 

34661. But suppose anything was going wrong 
in a secondary school and it did not come to his 
knowledge for a considerable time, would Govern¬ 
ment blame the Collector?—'No ; I do not suppose 
the Government would blame him. 


34662. {Sir Steyning Edge.rley.) Did your scheme Mr. 
of examination ever reach Government?—It was F. O. Selby. 
rejected by Government. 1/^71^908 

34663. I thiiiK you said that it was disapproved ' 
of by the Director of Public Instruction?—He 
disapproved of it, and the Government agreed with 
him. 

34664. {Mr. Meyer.) Are the majority of secondary 
schools maintained or aided by Government, or 
through District Boards and municipalities?—Dis¬ 
trict Boards practically have nothing to do with 
secoiidary education. Municipalities have a certain 
interest in them. There is a Government high 
school in every district and there are a number 
of Anglo-Vernacular schools in every district. 

34665. Your higher secondary education is given 
in English, generally?—Yes. 

34666. Is it given at schools directly maintained 
or aided by Government ?—There are sojue schools 
maintained in part by municipal grants ; there are 
also schools maintained by Government and private 
schools maintained out of purely private funds. 

34667. So municipalities do spend some of their 
funds on English secondary education one way or 
another?—Yes, by grants-in-aid in general. 

34668. Still, taking the bulk of the expenditure, 
the support is chiefly by Government ? — Yes ; 
except in the city of Bombay, where the larger 
schools are private. 

34660. Regarding the vernacular secondary 
schools? — We have no secondary vernacular 
schools. 

34670. As regards primary education, is the aid 
local or provincial?—It is local in the sense that 
there is a grant from the Government to the Local 
Board, but the provincial Government gives a sum 
equal to half what the Board itself spends. 

84671. Practically, the district expenditure is 
one-half directly from local funds and one-half 
from Government grants? Besides maintaining 
schools of its own, does the District Board aid 
private schools also ?—Government may give a 
grant-in-aid to private primary schools out of 
provincial revenues. The District Board does not 
aid private schools. 

34672. You refer to the Finance Department in¬ 
terfering with the use of money?—Yes ; it was a 
matter in which I had the money in my hands 
myself and had put it into the Post Office. I was 
told that the money should have been put into 
the Government treasury. 

.34673. But there is a general rule that Go.vern- 
ment money shotild be put into the Government 
treasury?—Y(!S ; but the interference was petty 
in the case of a small thing of that kind. 

34674. But might not such suggested liberty 
lead to the injudicious investment of Government 
money?—^Yes ; but if they asked for an account 
I would have understood it. For instance, a Col¬ 
lector wrote the other day to say that the villagers 
had contributed money for certain schools, for 
which they had to wait for years, and ho put me 
this question, “ Why cannot I invest this money 
for them ? ” 

34675. Did you raise that question?—That was 
only the other day. 

34676. You do not agree with the appointment 
of a DirectorGerieral of Education ; do you think 
you can learn all about other provinces from their 
rejiorts ?—I think so. 

34677. You approve of conferences of Directors? 

.—I think they might be useful. 

34678. Is it not an advantage to have a man with 
a personal knowledge of the different provinces? 

—But my point is that he would only have a super¬ 
ficial knowledge. 

34679. You have a practice now of sending Edu¬ 
cational Officers abroad to acquire a knowledge of 
other systems. A gentleman was sent some time 
ago to Japan. Did he come from your province? 

—He did so. 

34680. Do you think that that was an unneces¬ 
sary expenditure, and that he could have got all 
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the knowledge he required from the Japanese blue 
hooks?—No; I do not think so. I am not so 
intimate with Japan as I am with India. 

34681. If money is not spent in the course of the 
year the Government of India do not take it; it 
goes to the provincial balance?—Not necessarily. 
The Government of India may take it. 

34682, What particular grant was this to whicJi 
you refer?—My impression is that it was one of 
six lakhs. 

34683. May it not reasonably happen that the 
Government of India will not give money if they 
think you will not spend it?—It was a case of our 
wishing to transfer the money from one year to 
another; the balance was about half a lakh. 

34684. It has been suggested to us in other 
provinces that it would be a good thing if the 
Secretariat notes on your proposals concerning 
education should come to you for reply before final 
orders are passed?—That is a practice which is 
very often followed. 

34685. Would you like that to be recognised as 
the projrer method of procedure?—I should like 
to be able to ask that an unofficial reference might 
be made to me before a case was finally decided 
against me. 

34686. (Chairman.) Have you seen the case sent 
in by the Bombay Government, containing delega¬ 
tions which they purpose to make to the Director 
of Public Instruction, and which the Director of 


Public Instruction should make to his subor¬ 
dinates?—Yes; they are mostly my own proposals. 

34687. Do you agree with them?—Yes. 

34688. Are there any further delegations which 
the iiocal Government might make to you or your 
subordinates ?—No. 

34689. Do you think that these proposals cover 
the whole case?—I do not know, because I do not 
know whether these proposals include all mine. 

34690. But so far as they go you agree?—Yes. 

34691. Have you seen the proposed delegations 
from the Government of India to the Government 
of Bombay?—Yes. 

34692. Do they cover what do you think is 
necessary?—Yes; I think so. 

34693. Regarding the control exercised at the 
present moment over the various grades of schools, 
are you satisfied with the existing arrangements, 
or do you desire that the control of schools should 
be transferred?—No. 

34694. If panchayats were established, would 
you give them the control of the primary schools? 
■—I would not give them control over the curri¬ 
culum at .all. I think, too, the masters would be 
discontented if subject to panchayats. They 
would not feel sure of fair and impartial treat¬ 
ment. 

34695. You are satisfied with the present 
arrangement?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. G. S. CuKTis, I.O.8., was called and examined. 


34696. (Chairman.) You are Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner and Director of Laud Records?—Yes, and 
Inspector of Registration. 

A Provincial Government should have full 
authority to deal with regulations affecting ex¬ 
penditure which is entirely a provincial charge. 
For instance, it should be able to decide whether 
service is superior or inferior. At the present 
moment, to take an example, it is urgently neces¬ 
sary to grant pensions to stipendiary village 
accountants as superior servants (their duties have 
largely increased; while the supply of candidates 
has diminished). The extra charge would be small 
and would fall entirely on provincial funds. But 
the Government of India have consistently de¬ 
clined to give the requisite sanction, and the result 
is that the Government will be forced to raise 
pay, which will cost far more than the grant of 
pensions on the higher scale. 

The particular matter in which I would advocate 
larger powers for the Local Government is the 
collection of subjects dealt with in Section 78, 
Act III. of 1877. The question of fees to be 
levied under the Registration Act is one which 
must depend on local circumstances, and which 
can therefore be best decided by the Inspector- 
General of Registration. There is nothing to be 
gained in enforcing uniformity, and, as a matter 
of fact, uniformity is not insisted on by the 
Government of India; the fees taken in the 
various provinces differ in the most marked way. 

The position of the Commissioner in the Presi¬ 
dency proper is not satisfactory. It is felt that 
partly owing to defects in the law, partly owing 
to the unwillingness of certain recent holders of 
the office to undertake responsibility, the Commis¬ 
sioner is not utilized, as he should be; that he 
tends to become a mere channel for the transmis¬ 
sion to Government of communications from the 
Collectors in his Division. The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment have projx)sed to get over this difficulty by 
arranging to delegate to each Commissioner the 
pow'ers now exercised by the Commissioner in 
Sind; but the Government of India have so far, I 
understand, refused to accede to this proposal. I 
am entirely on the side of the Government of 
India in the matter. The delegation may have 
been successful in Sind, but, firstly, the circum¬ 
stances of Sind are peculiar, and, secondly, the 
Comissioner in Sind is always a picked officer of 


exceptional capacity and administrative powers. 
None who has had experience of Divisional Com¬ 
missioners and their ways can deny that they are, 
as a rule, inferior in ability to the general run of 
Commissioners in Sind. 

The abolition of the Divisional Commissioners 
and the substitution for them of a Revenue Board 
similar to that which has existed for some time 
in Madras, is a proposal which ought to receive 
careful consideration. I was nearly 6 years in 
Madras, where, for an outsider, I had a very fair 
opportunity of watching the working of their 
system; since I left the Presidency I have studied 
very closely the manuals issued by the Board of 
Revenue, and in my present office I have excep¬ 
tional opportunities for observing the defects in 
our own arrangements. My conclusion is that the 
creation of a Board of Revenue is the only measure 
which will secure the object aimed at, viz., the 
constitution of an authority between Government 
and Collectors which will relieve the former of the 
mass of details now imposed on it, and by their 
supervision of, and control over, local officers, 
maintain the efficiency of the administration with¬ 
out impairing the dignity of those immediately 
connected with it. My reasons are as follows: — 

The appointment of Commissioner dates from 
January, 1830. There was originally only one of 
them. His duties are described in the original 
order as being “ to secure a general supervision 
over the revenue administration, to prevent the 
infringement of est.ablished right and custom, to 
receive complaints against the acts of Collectors: 
to devise means for the improvement of the con¬ 
ditions of the people, the modes of agriculture and 
the resources of Government: to promote economy 
in public expenditure, secure uniformity, concise¬ 
ness and other improvements, by which labour 
may be abridged, efficiency promoted, and the 
revenue of the different districts settled with refer¬ 
ence to usages and seasons: to submit to Govern¬ 
ment suggestions calculated to promote the grand 
object of improvement in the fiscal administra¬ 
tion of the country.” Every branch of the admin¬ 
istration was to come under his observation— 
schools, salt, excise, police, opium, post office; 
nothing was withheld from him. He was, as far 
as possible, to visit every district in the Presi¬ 
dency in the year. 

The control of the multifarious branches of the 
public service proved too heavy a charge for one 
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officer, and in 1843 it was found necessary to 
appoint a second Commissioner, the Commissioner, 
Northern Division, taking Gujarat, Khandesh, 
and Thana, together with the control of conti¬ 
nental customs and excise throughout the Presi¬ 
dency; and the Commissioner, Southern Division, 
the rest of the Presidency. The headquarters of 
the Commissioner, Northern Division, were fixed 
at Surat during the touring season: but he was 
required to spend the monsoon at the same station 
as the Commissioner, Southern Division, viz-, 
Poona. In the words of the order passed at the 
time Government observed: — 

“ The Honourable the Governor in Council 
desires that the freest and most unreserved 
communication be kept on all subjects between 
the two Commissioners, and each Commissioner 
is authorized to call for the advice and opinion 
of his colleague on all questions of general 
nature. During the monsoon the Commissioners 
will meet at such station as Government may 
previously determine in each year, in order to 
take into consideration any questions which may 
be referred to them by Government, and consult 
generally on matters of general application.” 

The duties of Commissioners were, in fact, to be 
twofold, partly administrative, partly consultative 
and advisory. Their control extended to every 
branch of the administration. 

In 1844 the Commissioners wrote to Govern¬ 
ment, stating that they had both passed the mon¬ 
soon at Poona, and had derived considerable 
advantage from being at the same place in the 
facilities for personal communication, and still 
more in the opportunities of access to each other’s 
records They added: — 

“ The station to be selected for our ordinary 
monsoon residence is a point to which we attach 
less importance than to that of its being fixed 
somewhere. If we are to be together, we con¬ 
ceive that there can be little doubt that Poona 
would be considered the most eligible situation, 
there being already office buildings there and its 
vicinity to the scat of Government tending 
greatly, as we have experienced this season, to 
expedite the revenue business of the Presidency, 
almost the whole of which passes through our 
hands.” 

Government replied that though they were un¬ 
willing to deprive Gujarat of the advantage to be 
derived from the presence of the Revenue Com¬ 
missioner there during the monsoon, yet having 
regard to the Commissioner’s opinion, they were 
pleased to approve of their continuing to make 
Poona their headquarters, so long as it appears 
to Government that advantage results from the 
arrangement. 

In 1855 the post of Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion was create which involved, of course, the 
transfer from the Commissioners of the supervision 
of schools; but otherwise their connection with 
departments other than the Revenue Department 
remained a close one, 

In 1867 Mr. A. Rogers moved Government to 
allow him to remove his monsoon headquarters to 
Surat, but Government refused to accede to his 
request, and finally placed on record that con¬ 
siderable advantage was gained by the Commis¬ 
sioners meeting in Poona during the monsoon and 
considering important questions together, and that 
the possibility of creating a central office for them 
in that place should be considered. From 1868 
onwards opinions wavered between the appoint¬ 
ment of a third Commissioner or an Inspector- 
General of Police, but eventually in 1876 the 
occurrence of famine in the Carnatic necessitated 
the deputation of a special officer to control those 
districts, and this officer became the Commissioner, 
Southern Division. The Presidency was thus 
divided into the three divisions which exist at 
present, except that Kolaba was placed in the 
Northern Division. 

About the same time the work of the Alienation 
Commission, which had been progressing for a 
number of years, was wound up, the post of 
Alienation Commissioner abolished, and the central 
office placed in charge of the Commissioner, Central 
Division. Further, a fourth Commissioner was 
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created for the control of Salt, Excise and Customs 

work, which was therefore transferred from the G. S. Cm tit. 

Divisional Commissioners. The monsoon head- - 

quarters of all these Commissioners continued to 10 Afar., 1908. 
be Poona. 

In the discussion which arose round the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Finance Committee in 1887, the 
Honourable Mr. Peile suggested that, in order to 
relieve Government of work, the Commissioners 
should be formed into a Board at Poona during the 
monsoon and dispose of business in the same way 
as the Boards of Revenue in Bengal, United Pro¬ 
vinces and Madras. Enquiries were made as to 
the practice prevailing in those provinces and the 
possibility of delegating powers to the Commis¬ 
sioners, and in the course of discussion which 
ensued it was suggested that they should live in 
their divisions during the monsoon. This sug¬ 
gestion was considered and finally adopted, with 
the result that in 18W orders were issued that the 
Commissioners, Northern Division and Southern 
Division, should thenceforward make Ahmedabad 
and Belgaum their headquarters. Nothing was 
said in the orders directing the change regarding 
the measures necessary to maintain the joint con¬ 
sultative and advisory action of Commissioners, on 
which so much stress had been repeatedly laid by 
Government during the previous half-century. It 
was probably thought that this disadvantage would 
be more than counterbalanced by the relief which 
would be afforded to Government from the delega¬ 
tion to the Commissioners of the powers exercised 
by the Commissioner in Sind. If this was so, the 
expectation has not been fulfilled. As already 
stated, the Government of India refused sanction 
to the legislation necessary for this delegation, and 
at the present moment, except as regards the 
municipalities and a few minor subjects, the 
powers of the Commissioners are much the same 
as they were in 1890. At the present moment of 
course the headquarters of the Commissioner, 

Northern Division and Southern Division, are at 
Ahmedabad and Belgaum, respectively, and those 
officers only pay visits of a few days’ or hours’ 
duration to headquarters during the year. 

The subsequent stages in the history of the Com¬ 
missioners may be shortly described. In 1001 the 
SuiTcy Department was wound up, and the appoint¬ 
ment of Survey Commissioner was abolished, the 
responsibility of Settlement work and Land 
Records being transferred to the Divisional Com¬ 
missioners. But in 1006, owing to the introduc- 
tioji of the rocords-of-rights and the necessity, 
which experience had fully demonstrated, of 
appointing an officer of higher status to advise on 
these subjects, the appointment of Settlement Com¬ 
missioner was revived and matters connected with 
this branch of the administration are now fully 
dealt with in the Settlement Commissioner’s office, 
this change relieving the Commissioner of a certain 
amount of responsibility. Furthermore, as a result 
of the recommendations of the Police Commission, 
the post of Inspector-General of Police was created 
and the duties of the Commissioners with refer¬ 
ence to the police were in consequence very largely 
restricted. 

I submit that two facts stand out very clearly. 

The Commissioner’s duties wore originally partly 
administrative, partly consultative and advisory. 

As far as administration is concerned, his sphere 
of action, which originally included all depart¬ 
ments, has been much narrowed. The Collector, 
as District Magistrate, is still the Head of the 
police ; he is still responsible for excise adminis- 
' tration ; as President, District Local Board, he is 
largely concerned with education, sanitation and 
medical relief ; as Chief Executive Officer of the 
district he must necessarily have relations with 
Heads of Departments, like the Inspector-General 
of .Tails and Director of Agriculture ; as District 
Registrar he corresponds with the Inspector- 
General of Registration ; as Chief Revenue Officer 
with the Director, Land Records, and Settlement 
Commissioner. But the Commissioner has not 
necessarily any connection with these branches of 
administration. A great deal can be done, and is 
done, without consulting him at all. 

Secondly, his consultative and advisory duties 
are reduced to a minimum. Conferences of Com¬ 
missioners are held from time to time in Poona 
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during the monsoon ; but no one who has had 
experience of them will say that they are satis¬ 
factory. The Commissioners, Northern Division 
and Southern Division, have constantly shown the 
greatest unwillingness to visit Poona for a longer 
period than two or three days. Subjects, which 
require sustained deliberation, are rushed through, 
or at any rate are disposed of with more haste 
than would be the case if the Commissioners were 
permanent residents of Poona. Moreover, the 
Commissioners, Northern Division and Southern 
Division, are largely cut ofi from Government and 
Heads of Departments under Government. The 
latter are often unable to discuss matters with the 
Commissioners during their hurried visits to Poona 
and, when they in turn visit the Commissioner’s 
headquarters on tour, the latter are frequently 
away. Personal intendews thus become rare and 
correspondence increases. 

If these two facts are admitted, if it be recog¬ 
nized that the Commissioner’s usefulness lies 
largely in his advisory duties, that his direct in¬ 
terference with administration is confined to certain 
specified branches, he must reside with other Heads 
of Departments at the place where his usefulness 
as an advisor will be gi'catest, viz., at Poona. The 
orders of 1890 must be cancelled, and all the 
Commissioners summoned to Poona for the mon¬ 
soon. 

But this is not all. The Commissioner has be¬ 
come an ofificor concerned only with certain 
branches of the administration. This being the 
case, surely the logical course is to specialize still 
further and make each Commissioner deal 
primarily only with a few of those branches ; in 
other words, to convert the Commissioners into a 
Revenue Board. Let us consider a few of the dis¬ 
advantages which attend our present system. In 
the first place an enormous amount of work is 
done twice or throe times over. There are, 
roughly speaking, alienations of land and cash 
allowances in the Presidency, which amount to a 
crore of rupees annually or nearly one-sixth of 
the whole income of the Presidency. Every single 
cliange in the amount or nature of these aliena¬ 
tions in the Northern Division and Southern 
Division, after it is approved by the Local Com¬ 
missioner, is scrutinized once more in the ofiice of 
the Commissioner, Central Division, oven though 
in many cases (where the grants depend on settle¬ 
ments) this change may have already been 
approved by the Settlement Commissioner as well. 
Would it not bo better to have a single branch of 
the Board to deal with and settle the matter once 
for all, instead of passing the matter through three 
offices 1 

The exact relation of the Commissioner to settle¬ 
ments and land record work is at present in a state 
of uncertainty, but the number of correspondences 
dealing with revenue matters which are found to 
attect land record work in some way or other, is 
increasing and will probably eventually amount 
to 7o per cent, of the whole. All these have to be 
dealt with at present by two offices. Would it not 
be better to abolish the post of Settlement Com¬ 
missioner and make the senior member of the 
Board responsible for everything? 

Most questions connected with stamps come 
before me as Inspector-General of Registration in 
the first instance—though I have no power to dis- 
))ose of t.hese—because Registration Officers collect 
fi.iur-sevonths of the whole, and their action is 
constantly called in question in inspection reports. 
The otHc(“rs who decide these questions are the 
four Commissioners and they all act independently. 
It thus may happen, as it has happened if I am 
not mistaken, that the same question may bo re¬ 
ferred by different Collectors to four different Com¬ 
missioners and may be decided in four different 
ways. In practice the position is not quite so 
anomalous as it appears, because Collectors gene¬ 
rally prefer to settle the matter in consultation 
witli the Inspector-General of Registration in the 
light of the rulings of the Madras Board of 
Revenue, which appear from time to time in 
published works on the Stamp Act. But this is 
merely an accident. As far as the Bombay system 
is concerned, there is nothing to prevent the 
anomaly arising. Cases which arise out of the 
Watan Act and Acts allied to it are constantly 


being dealt with on different lines in different 
divisions. Would it not be far better to place 
every case arising out of hereditary rights before 
one single officer? In the second place there is a 
very large amount of petty detail which now has 
to go before Government, but which might be 
disposed of by the Board. A conspicuous instance 
of this is the preparation of forms. At the present 
moment every single change, bo it an extra 
column to an Assistant Collector’s diary or a new 
abstract for the record of rights, has to go up to 
Government for sanction, a course which involves 
an immense amount of work and delay. Commis¬ 
sioners could dispose of such matters now under 
the orders in Government Resolution No. 7689, 
dated 17th December, 1907, but it is not difficult 
to foresee that this new system will never answer. 
There are certain classes of more or less routine 
work, of which the preparation of forms is one, 
in which uniformity is absolutely necessary and, 
with three separate Commissioners working in¬ 
dependently, uniformity will never be secured. 
In a recent case I suggested the preparation of 
certain forms to be filled up by marmatdars and 
others for my annual report. Two successive 
Commissioners of the Northern Division, one of the 
Southern Division, and one of the Central Division, 
agreed to them ; but when it came to using them, 
another Commissioner, Central Division, refused 
to do so without express Government orders and 
insisted on referring them to the Commissioners 
again. If each Commissioner was independent, 
this sort of thing would be happening every day. 
There is no question that, with our present elabo¬ 
rate administration, uniformity is necessary, if 
the machine is to move properly. A system of 
three petty Local Governments, as the Commis¬ 
sioners would bo (if they are given the powers of 
the Commissioner in Sind), working independently, 
and without reference to one another, will result 
in confusion and chaos. 

Thirdly, in one particular respect, viz., in the 
amount of attention which it secures on the part 
of Revenue Officers in general towards settlement 
and land records work, our present system is very 
bad indeed. 'The responsibility for advising 
GovfU'nment and Bevenue Officers generally on 
these matters lies on the Settlement Commissioner 
and Director, Land Records, but he is a junior 
officer of Collector’s rank, a sort of fifth wheel in 
the Commissioner’s coach, and has no power of 
giving orders. The result of the arrangement is 
that land records work is throughout the Prosi- 
dmicy regarded with indifference and contempt, the 
term “ land records ” is never used except in a 
depreciating way, and the work of maintaining 
the revenue record on which the whole of our 
system depends is carelessly and indifferently 
pt'.rforraed. With a Revenue Board all this would 
be changed. Land Records would fall to the 
charge of one of the senior mejnbers and it would 
follow as a matter of course that Land Records 
work would receive the same attention as other 
branches of the administration. 

I contend therefore that the time has come to 
abolish our Divisional Commissioners as such and 
establish a Board of Revenue. The Board would 
have its headquarters at Poona, where it would 
be within easy reach of Government and of every 
part of the Presidency proper (except Kanara and 
Ratiiagiri) at all times of the year. It would 
consist of four members who would undertake 
control of different branches of the Administration 
on the following lines : — 

1. Opium, Abkari, Salt, Customs, Stamps, 
Income-Tax. 

2. Settlements, Land Records, Registration, and 
Agi’iculture. 

This Member would have two, possibly three. 
Deputies on Rs. 1,500 or Rs. 1,800, one for Agri¬ 
culture, t,he others for Land Records and Regis¬ 
tration and Co-operative Societies. 

3. Land revenue, alienations, watan cases, pen¬ 
sions and cash allowances, &c. 

4. Forest, municipalities and local funds, itoli- 
tical cases. 

There would .be at least one Civilian Secretary to 
the Board on Rs. 1,800 a month. 
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The advantages of this arrangement over the 
Divisional Commissioners’ arrangement would be 
enormous, e.g .— 

(1) Greater uniformity. 

(2) Better style of work. Each member would 
be dealing with one sort of subjects only. 

(3) There would be none of the present dupli¬ 
cation of work, the office of the Settlement Com¬ 
missioner and Director, Land Records, would be 
abolished ; there would be a single Commissioner 
for settlements and a single Commissioner for 
alienations. 

(4) The arrangement would restore the advisory 
character of the Commissioners. The Board would 
be in Poona for the whole of the monsoon and, 
acting collectively, would be a very powerful factor 
indeed ; they would form a useful counterpoise to 
the Secretariat, which in Bombay is generally 
recognised to have been far too strong. 

(3) The arrangement would secure the advice and 
assistance of ue Excise Member on all “FuU 
Board” questions. He has always been in my 
opinion the strongest and must able of the four; 
and at present he takes no part in the discussion 
of general questions. 

(h) The Collectors of Ahmedabad and Belgaum 
and to a less extent other Collectors near them 
would regain their independence. At present 
they are over-shadowed and swamped by the 
proximity of the Commissioner: they are also sub¬ 
ject to interference to a very unnecessary extent. 
This interference varies from time to time accord¬ 
ing to personality and circumstances. It was 
acute, I remember, IS years ago at Ahmedabad 
and, I am informed, at Belgaum also at the 

S resent moment there is a tradition in one of the 
ivisions that in the time of a recent Commis¬ 
sioner the Collector was not free to appoint his 
own ehaprassU. 

(7) Collectors generally would acquire a greater 
sense of responsibility, and more independence, 
which would be a good thing. The Madras Col¬ 
lector is a much bigger man than the Bombay 
Collector. 

(8) There would be far less difficulty in dele- 

f ating powers. Government would lay down the 

road principles; the Board would till in the 
details. 

My scheme contains no provision for the inspec¬ 
tion of district and taluka treasuries, mamJaiaars’ 
cutcherries and other offices. As regards trea¬ 
suries 1 doubt if the inspection at present per¬ 
formed by the Commissioner is productive of very 
much good. It is carried out almost entirely by 
clerks under the supervision of the native assist¬ 
ant, none of whom are experts. It would be 
much better if the work was handed over to an 
Assistant Accountant-General, just as the audit of 
District Local Boards and municipal accounts has 
been. 

Members of the Boai'd would have to tour in 
connection with their own special branch of work, 
just as the Settlement Commissioner does now ; 
they could easily, by arrangement with one an¬ 
other, perform routine inspection of offices outside 
their own department, if it is really necessary ; at 
present the only offices which seem to be reguliTly 
inspected are mamlatdars' cutcherries, and they 
might very well be left to local officers. The 
important inspection of higher offices (t.e.. Col¬ 
lectors’ and Assistant Collectors’), which is sys¬ 
tematically neglected in Bombay, could easily be 
done by the various members on tour. Another 
objection will be that members of the Board will 
be out of touch with local feeling. If this means 
that the public will be compelled to resort to the 
Collator, instead of going behind him to the Com¬ 
missioner, as they are tempted to do at present, it 
is a good thing. The members of the Board 
would travel for six months a year and meet mem¬ 
bers of the public in the districts which they 
might visit. Moreover, Poona is so central, and 
communication from every part of the Presidency 
(except Batnagiri and Kanara) is now so easy, that 
anyone who has business can always get there. A 
third objection will be the extra cost of the Board. 
As far as I can see, however, a Board is a cheaper 
institution than three Divisional and one Abkari 
Commissioners. Judged by the Madras figures it 
would certainly not cost more. Iffiere would Iw 


a big saving in travelling allowance and contin- jfr. 
gencies as the members would travel with smaller 0, 8, cLrtit 

establishments and smaller records than the Divi- _ 

sional Commissioners. A fourth objection will be lOJbir.,1908 
the cost of the central office in Poona. But this — 
will not be greater than the cost of similar accom¬ 
modation elsewhere. A fifth objection will be ^e 
loss of the political and local influence of the Com¬ 
missioners. There is force in this ; but it is dis¬ 
counted by the fact that the Commissioners’ influ¬ 
ence is often secured at the expense of the Col¬ 
lectors’, and that when the Commissioner and 
Government disagree on local questions, even if 
the Commissioner is right, as he is apt to be, 
the local influence of the Commissioner is to a 
certain extent an actual disadvantage. 

34697. You were at one time Under Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay in the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment ; for how long 7—For practically three years. 

34698. As Settlement Commissioner you say your 
duties are merely advisory ; have you any final 
power of appealT—No. 

34699. Settlement questions go up through the 
Divisional Commissioner)—They may go wrough 
him or through the Head of another Department. 

There is no settled routine. But generally any¬ 
thing touching settlement comes to me ultimately, 
and then through the Revenue Secretary to the 
Government. 

34700. Is that a satisfactory system)—I do not 
think the system is satisfactory. It means an 
unnecessary duplication of work. 

34701. You want to have the final power of de¬ 
cision regarding fees under the Registration Act) 

—I want the Local Government to have the final 
power of decision. We should not have to go 
to the Government of India; it should be settled 
locally. 

31702. You tell us that the position of the Com¬ 
missioner is not a satisfactory one) Did you find 
that so during your tenure of office as a Collector) 

—^I only speak generally. I tliink that in certain 
cases the Commissioner is unwilling to exercise his 
power. 

34703. He has the power, but does not use it)— 

I think BO. 

34704. In your judgment is there any selection 
made in the choice of Commissioners and Col¬ 
lectors)—I have known men passed over. 

34705. Would it be feasible to exercise that power 
of selection and supersession at an earlier stage of 
an officer’s career)—Now-a-days a man does not get 
a Oollectorate until after about 14 years’ service, 
and then he has presumably shown whether he is 
fit for his position or not. 

34706. How are officers selected for promotion 
to 1st and 2nd Assistaiitships)—It is purely a 
matter of pay. So far as revenue matters are 
concerned an officer’s revenue duties do not change 
until he becomes a Collector. An officer begins at 
Rs. 600, which generally lasts about three years, 
and then he becomes an acting Second Assistant, 
which means another Rs. 200. 

34707. Would you make a point of selection 
then)—No, I would not. 

34708. What is the next grade of promotion)— 

Rs. 900 as a First Assistant. 

34709. Would you stop at that point) An officer 
has had eight or nine years’ service ; is it time for 
the Government to decide whether he is worth 
keeping or not)—Yes. If necessary there should 
be temporary supersession or temporary reversion. 

It might have a good effect. 

34710. You make a general proposition that the 
Commissioner should disappear and that a ^ard 
of Revenue should take his place. Have you seen 
the workings of a Board of Revenue)—Yes ; I was 
five years in Madras as Postmaster-General. 

34711. Do you come very often there in touch 
with the Board of Revenue )—As an outside officer ; 
and I have studied the Madras system a good deal. 

Its principal advantages are those of specializa¬ 
tion. 
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34712. You can divide the work into depart¬ 
ments and have a man as Head of each Depart¬ 
ment. What would that mean?—A much better 
style of work. 

34713. You attach much importance to forms?—I 
have to in my present position. 

34714. Could they not be altered under the 
present system where you have a Divisional Com¬ 
missioner?—No. The disadvantage is that I have 
to consult every one, even the Sub-Divisional 
Officer, concerning a form, and that might take a 
year ; whereas if you have a Board of Revenue I 
could consult an individual member and the 
matter might be done in a month. 

34715. You tell us that Commissioners’ confer¬ 
ences are of no particular use. How many have 
you attended?—I have been present at several as 
Settlement Commissioner. 

34716. Do the Divisional Commissioners have a 
conference every year ?—Sometimes ; not always. 

34717. Who presides ?—The Senior Commissioner. 

34718. Are the three Commissioners present?— 
Yes, and myself as regards my own particular 
subject. 

34719. You think these conferences would be of 
the same value if the three territorial Commis¬ 
sioners became members of a Board of Revenue?—I 
think we should do more useful work. The result 
of the present system is that we talk things over 
and we come away and start on independent lines, 
so that at the finish we are where we were before. 
-The work of a Board of Revenue would be more 
definite and final. 

34720. {Mr. Meyer.) How are your settlements 
managed now ?—^By Assistant Collectors mainly, 
and by Superintendents of Land Records. 

34721. There used to be a separate department? 
—Yes, about 15 years ago ; but the system was 
bound to go. 

34722. The present system brings the Civilians 
into direct contact with the settlement?—It is 
excellent so far as that is concerned. 

34723. Does your Settlement Officer’s report go 
through the Collector?—Yes; then to me; then to 
the territorial Commissioner; and then to Govern¬ 
ment. 

34724. In the matter of registration have you 
got adequate powers concerning sub-registrars?— 
Yes; but the Collector is Registrar. 

34725. Does that impose much duty upon him? 
—Yes. I hope that he will be relieved of that. 

34726. Registration is in your opinion a tech¬ 
nical matter which it would not he hard for the 
Collector to be quit of?—Yes. But it depends on 
the extent of the connection between the Regis¬ 
tration and Land Record Departments, whether 
it will be possible to relieve the Collector of them. 

34727. You say that you would like to give the 
Local Government powers under section 68 of the 
Registration Act. There is a section which deals 
with references to the Government of India about 
establishments?—As far as appointments are con¬ 
cerned there is no trouble under the Registration 
Act. I submit my reports once a year and they 
are accepted. 

34728. You say that every alteration in any 
form has to receive the sanction of the Local 
Government. Is that not very undue centraliza¬ 
tion?—That is my main point about the Board. 

34729. But apart from a Board, surely tho 
Local Government might trust its Commissioners 
to_ introduce new forms?—The Commissioners 
might not always agree. 

34730. But does this order affect the Bombay 
Presidency generally?—Yes. Tho general order is 
that no new forms shall be printed. I should like 
to have the power myself. There are dangers in 
delegation, but that j)owor might very easily be 
delegated. 

34731. Is it not a fact that the /Madras Col¬ 
lector is a much bigger man than the Bombay 
Collector?—Yes. 


34732. What revenue can the Collector in Bom¬ 
bay remit direct without going to anybody else?— 
He can give suspension in the first place for, I 
think, two years; but they have altered the rules 
so much lately that I am not quite sure. 

34733. In revenue matters the Madras Collector 
has greater powers than the Bombay Collector. 
District decentralization has gone a good deal 
further there?—I think so. 

34734. Have you studied the position of the 
Sub-Divisional Officer in Aladras?—Only in the 
matter of how he conducts abkari sales. 

34735. In Madras the Sub-Divisional Officer 
lives in his sub-division. In Bombay he tours for 
seven months in the year, and in the other five he 
lives at headquarters. It is possible that during 
these seven months the people who have to do 
business with him have to be following him about ? 
—There are advantages in both systems, but I 
prefer that of Bombay, as it keeps the Collector 
more in touch with his Assistants. 

34736. But just as the Commissioner lives in 
the same place and overshadows the Collector, 
would not the Collector overshadow his assistants? 
■—No, I do not think so. There are generally four 
or five of them. 

34737. Do you think from your experience in 
Afadras that a collective Board furnishes a 
eounterixjise to Government?—I think so. 

34738. And that is more difficult for Govern¬ 
ment to override a collective Board than a Col¬ 
lector ?—Yea. 

34739. Have you studied the Sir A. P. 
MacDonnell’s Famine Commission Report?—Yes. 

34740. Could tho difficulties therein referred to 
in connection with territorial Commissioners each 
going on different linos be obviated by a better 
method of co-ordination?—The work would be 
better done by a Board. I doubt whether in 1899 
in Bombay any one Collector or Commissioner 
could personally have done the whole of the work. 

34741. {Sir Sieyniny Edyerky.) The Commis- 
missioner of Sind is always selected from among 
the Commissioners. The position has really more 
pay attached to it, and the man appointed is 
probably the best of the Commissioners?—-That 
may be so. 

34742. But probably the other Commissioncr.s 
are likely to attain to the same position P—No ; only 
one in three or four. 

34743. As regards the Board of Revenue, are 
you acquainted how far the members work to¬ 
gether —No, I cannot say. I understand they 
meet pretty frequently. 

34744. And work in consultation?—I under¬ 
stand so. 

34745. Would you be surprised to hear that that 
is not the impression we have gathered in going 
through the provinces?-—The custom might vary. 

34746. And they are moving towards a different 

system in the Board of Revenue in Bengal?_1 

have not heard so. 

34747. With regard to the question of forms 
coming up to Government, are these forms numer¬ 
ous?—It is simply a matter of printing. 

34748. And there is a man put on special duty 
with a view to systematizing and remodelling the 
forms?—Yes. “ 

34749. Have you found it make any difference 
in the establishments whether the funds with 
which they deal are provincial or imperial?—No. 

34750. Are not tho men who really have charge 
of the spending of the money ignorant of where 
the money comes from—whether it is provincial or 
imperial?—I am certain they are. 

34751. {Sir Frederic TAy.) I understand you 
propose that there should be a central Board of 
Revenue which should take in the whole Presi- 
denev and be a substitute for the Commissioner 
■Surely you do not call that decentralization?— 
I do. Tho best method of transferring power from 
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Government to some lower body would .be accom¬ 
plished by the institution of a Board; if you 
transfer full power to your territorial Clommis- 
sioner you run a risk of acute centralization. 

34752. But your proposal is really a proposal for 
centralization?—It might be, but there is a good 
deal to be said the other way. 

34753. You say that a Board of Revenue con¬ 
duces to a better style of work. Do you not mean 
that it conduces to a better class of ofiBce work?— 
I mean that that particular branch of work is 
better done by a Board of Revenue than by the 
territorial Commissioner and his Assistants trying 
to cope with all branches of work. 

34754. By dealing with special branches of work, 
I presume you mean dealing with paper work?— 
You do not mean they come more face to face 
with the people?—'No. 

34755. Then you do not think that the Commis¬ 
sioner is much wanted?—No. In my opinion the 
Collector is sufficient. 

34756. As a matter of fact a Board of Revenue 
would not come into such close contact with the 
people as the Commissioner, and not so much as 
the 'Collector?—It could be easily arranged that 
the Board of Revenue should meet the Collectors 
and come into close contact with the people. 

34757. Would you be surprised to hear that an 
Assistant Collector of (Madras said that ho had 
never set eyes upon a member of the Board for 
seven years?—I think it would be quite possible 
for an Assistant Collector at Kolaba or Thana to 
say that he had not set eyes for seven years upon 
a Commissioner. 

84758. (A useful knowledge of the people is only 
to be obtained by contact with them?—Yes; 
certainly. 

34769. Therefore, as the Commissioner has more 
general contact with the lower classes, he is likely 
to know more of them?—Yes, to a certain point. 

34760. (Mr. Duff.) You do not approve of the 
proposal for a general delegation of powers to 
other Commissioners as has been done in Sind?— 
No. 

34761. And you seem to have your doubts as to 
the future there?—I am looking to the future. 
Sind is to be one of the wealthiest parts of India, 
and I do not know whether the officials will be able 
to cope with the work under existing arrange¬ 
ments. 

34762. You do not think that the existing 
system of Government is conducive to future pro¬ 
gress?—I do not say so at all. Sind is going to 
progress, and it is possible that the form of Govern¬ 
ment they have there of the single Commissioner 
may not be equal to the enormous volume of work 
which will arise. 

34763. Is it generally necessary to reclassify 
lands before the settlement is undertaken?—We do 
no classification now except whore land has 
deteriorated. 

34764. Are the rates generally published on the 
spot or made known to the people before they are 
submitted to the Government for sanction?— 
Always. 


34766. Are any objections offered by the people 
considered by the Collector and the Commissioner 
and yourself?—Yes. 

34766. Have the people every opportunity of 
bringing these questions up for consideration?— 
Y'es. 

34767. In this province is the water-rate con¬ 
solidated with the land-rate?—:In most parts. We 
have two systems. Wo have the consolidated soil 
and water-rate; in some parts of the pro\dnces we 
have the crop and season rate. But the con¬ 
solidated rate is the simplest. 

34768. That is the suh-soil system. The sub¬ 
soil water system has been remitted as a rule. 

34769. (Mr. Hicliens.) I see that among the func¬ 
tions of the Board of Revenue which you propose 
3 'ou would include that of supervising municipali¬ 
ties. Would you also include education?—No, 
because there is a specialist in the Director of 
Public Instruction. 

34770. But if you prefer the specialist theory 
with regard to education, what makes you object 
to it in the matters of opium, salt and customs ?— 
I object to that because in those instances the 
supervising official’s experience and knowledge 
might be used for general purposes. 

34771. When does a Bombay Collector get his 
colleclorate ?—Officers of about 12 years’ standing 
are now acting. 

34772. When does an officer become a permanent 
Collector?—I became a Collector after 17 years’ 
service ; I became an acting Collector after 16 
years’ service. 

34773. After what service does a Madras Collec¬ 
tor become a Collector ?—^Aboijt the same ; but he 
is a much better paid servant. 

34774. What is the area of an ordinary Collector 
in Bombay?—It varies a good deal. The average 
area is between 6,000 and 6^,000 square miles. 

34776. What is the average area of the Madras 
Collector ?—That is much bigger ; it runs up to 
17,000 square miles. 

34776. Do you ever get young officers sent to you 
for training?—Yes, I get them only for one month 
at Poona. 

34777. Might that time be advantageously in¬ 
creased?—No. I think that they might be trained 
in their districts by my own men. All the prac¬ 
tical work they can learn just as well under the 
local surveyors as I can teach them at Poona. All 
that I should have to teach them is the theory. 

34778. And besides the training which a young 
Civilian receives from you as Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner, he receives training in settlement work 
from your subordinates?—No. I do not know that 
they do. They are generally put under a senior 
Civilian to learn their work, and if he knows some¬ 
thing about settlement, as he often does, they learn 
from him. 

.34779. Should a young Civilian on joining be 
given a greater amount of attention in the matter 
of settlement work in the district where he lives 
in order that he may learn more about the habits 
of the people than he does?—I do not think so. I 
do not think it is necessary. I think Tie picks it 
up as a matter of course. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. W. D. Sheppard, I.C.8., was called and examined. 


34780. (Chairman.) You are the Municipal Com¬ 
missioner for the City of Bombay?—Yes. I have 
been so continuously for the last three years, and 
before that for fifteen months in 1901-02. 

Three years ago the Commissioners and the 
Collectors had practically no expenditure to con¬ 
trol as they had no funds from which expenditure 
could be incurred. In the Poona district some 
Rs. 20,000 were then needed for petty necessary 
works and, as far as I can remember, the district 
was fortunate in obtaining a grant for the year of 
Rs. 300. I believe the total sum at the disposal 
of the Commissioner for discretionary minor works 


was only some Rs. 2,000. This sum should be 
largely increased. The obligation of referring 
almost all petty expenditure in a district for the 
orders of Government should be removed, and the 
Commissioners trusted to see that money is not 
wasted. 

The staff ordinarily provided for mamlatdars’ 
offices is very rarely sufficient and the pay of the 
clerks is miserably small, while their promotion 
is excessively slow. 

It seems to me that the time has come to consider 
whether our present impersonal system of Govern¬ 
ment by departments has not ceased to be the most 
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effective and the most desirable. We occupied the 
Deccan, the Southern Maratha Country and the 
Konkan,—after these countries had been harassed 
for many years by war and marauding bands, and 
we set ourselves to restore order and evolve con¬ 
ditions favourable to the development of a pros¬ 
perous and contented peasantry. The raiyat was 
—as he still nominally is—the object of our 
greatest solicitude. We found him sulGfering from 
a multitude of evils, the spoliation of war, the 
looting of robbers, the oppression of a corru^ 
administration. These evils we have gradually 
removed, till now, without war, with only occa¬ 
sional outbreaks of dacoity, and with an adminis¬ 
tration which is attentively overlooked, he suffers 
but little from his original evils. We have, how¬ 
ever, during all this time allowed him to encumber 
his land to whatever extent he might choose, we 
have introduced our Civil Law under which the 
money-lender is enabled to extort in safety any 
interest he thinks fit, and to finally become the 
real owner of much of the raiyat’s land. If the 
raiyat has gone to law, he has expended as much 
on his legal advisers as he used in earlier times 
to devote to the bribing of the officers in power. 
Economically therefore the raiyat is in much the 
same position as ho was when our protection was 
imposed ui>un him, and this in spite of unremitting 
labour intended for his benefit. For the efforts of 
Government on his behalf have never ceased. The 
whole of the land in these countries has been 
minutely surveyed, valued and assessed. Each 
holding has been noted on a map. The village 
accountant has the results carefully recorded in a 
number of forms. The raiyat has a receipt book. 
At fixed seasons he pays, or ought to pay, his 
rent. As a result, therefore, of our system of 
administration, it is known when and what each 
raiyat has to pay for the use of his land. What 
should happen to the raiyat or his land in any 
ordinary or extraordinary contingency is all laid 
down either in laws, codes or rules promulgated 
by Government or the Secretariats, after deep 
thought and most prolonged discussions. 

Meanwhile, from being a more or less permanent 
officer in charge of a district with almost plenary 
powers in all matters of revenue administration, 
and with the fullest powers in all other matters, 
the District Officer is now an individual, often of 
very limited acquaintance with his district or its 
people, with practically no power at all—except an 
obligation to apply in each individual case as it 
arises some section of an Act or some rule of a 
code affecting Land Revenue matters. There is 
nothing for which a raiyat can ask that can be 
granted unless his request falls among the cases 
provided for by such Act or code or rule. With 
one Collector to each million of the population, it 
is obvious that this enquiry cannot be made by the 
Collector himself, and it therefore descends 
through the Assistant or Deputy Collector to ^e 
mamlatdar't cutcherry, where the necessary state¬ 
ments are recorded after greater or less delay by 
a clerk on some very small pay. These state¬ 
ments, which may or may not be accurate, are 
the basis of the Collector’s order under some code 
or rule. As far, therefore, as the raiyat is con¬ 
cerned,_ the Collector is an officer who is under the 
obligation to apply to his particular case the rules 
applicable to that case. He has no other power, 
except perhaps as a Magistrate. The raiyat should, 
therefore, regard him, and very probably does 
regard him, as a person neutrally unobjectionable, 
but of no great use to him. 

The classes above the raiyat are the Baniya and 
the Brahmin. The Baniya has benefited consider^ 
ably under our system. He has been shrewd 
enough to take advant^e of our system of civil 
and criminal law, and is contented to live quietly 
under our rule. We cannot prevent his taking 
advantage of the simplicity of the raiyat, when 
the latter comes to borrow money, and his un¬ 
scrupulousness in matters of this kind is only 
limited by the fear that his outraged victims may 
one day turn ferocious and deprive him of his 
nose. Fis-rt-pw of the Collector or other District 
O&cei, he has but few dealings with them and 
lives a quiet life. 

The Brahmin’s influence was predominant in the 
countries under discussion when we first tot* them 


over. The Government itself was at ^at time 
Brahmin. He has therefore lost his position and 
his prestige. The more important families have 
lost their privileges. He has, perhaps, consoled 
himself by the fact that it is mainly through 
Brahmin agency that the Government has since 
been carried on, and that a very large proportion 
of the civil and criminal posts have been filled from 
his community. Man^ Brahmins also have found 
lucrative employment in the legal profession, while 
others have derived from education a meagre sub¬ 
sistence. They have not decreased in numbers 
and have increasingly availed themselves of all 
educational facilities. They are very largely 
“ unemployed,” and having great brain power and 
but little to do, are rapidly advancing into a con¬ 
dition of discontent. They are too numerous to 
be overlooked. They too have little or no use for the 
District Officer. Bound, as he is, by the rules and 
codes, they know he can do nothing for them that 
he is not obliged to do if a letter be sent through 
the post; and as his patronage is small and mostly 
disposed of by rule, that possibly powerful incen¬ 
tive to acquaintanceship has little or no influence 
with them. They see in him an ordinary man 
carrying out prescribed rules and orders wiUi con¬ 
scientious regularity, but the^ do not wish to know 
him, or expect to be able to influence his decisions. 
They would like to govern themselves and to govern 
everyone else, though they cannot propound any 
feasible scheme under which this could be done, 
nor is there any apparent place for them in a 
joint administration except as parts of the present 
Government machinery. 

The position therefore seems to be this: that the 
raiyat’s conditions of life are practically fixed, and 
that no change will be effected in the relations of 
Government to him unless fresh developments 
should render necessary some modification of the 
rules under which he at present lives. That except 
as an enforcer of existing rules the District Officer 
is of no use to the raiyat, and cannot prevent him 
being adversely affected b^ the operation of the 
Civil Law. That the Baniya has no use for the 
District Officer at all, and cannot be prevented 
from exploiting the raiyat. That the Brahmin is 
becoming more and more highly educated and more 
and more resentful of a system of Government in 
which there is apparently no room for him except 
as a minor Executive Officer. 

What is the necessity for the British District 
(Mcer in such a scheme of Government! With 
little or no original power, with little or no dis¬ 
cretion except as to the application of a rule to a 
case, why should he be chosen to only nominally 
administer a district) I can reply that it is 
because he is honourable, capable, ver^ hard¬ 
working and ordinarily exceptionally conscientious. 
If taken away he cannot—except in rare instances 
—^be replaced by Indians who would be as capable 
and reliable as he. Yet with all his qualities and 
all his endeavours, the raiyat is poor, the Baniya 
is indifferent and the Brahmin is discontented. 
Popular feeling is not with him, and of popular 
Government there is not a symptom. 

Some system should be devised by which the 
raiyat would become no poorer than he is, that 
law and order should be maintained while tte 
mercantile and the educated classes might feel 
that they are being governed in consonance with 
their feelings and their position. To know that 
this can be done we have only to loqk at the Native 
States, where ^e raiyat is certainly no poorer than 
in British territory while all the other classes 
obtain among themselves that social position and 
those degrees of dignity which we, British Officers, 
are so unable to assess or award. 

Is there any valid reason why the whole of these 
countries to which I have referred should not even¬ 
tually be placed under some Native Ruler) I 
would advocate the gradual leasing of all these 
countries to these Native Rulers, muing each por¬ 
tion given be a reward for good government in the 
letters’ States, and to be retainra so long only as 
that government was not unsatisfactory. The British 
Government has itself held Berar on a lease from 
H.H. the Nisam. On similar conditions we could 
hand over the districts under consideration. Our 
paramountcy would not of course be affect^, and 
for purposes of control we could retain in our 
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hands, as ex-territorial jurisdictions (similar to 
Bangalore and Secunderabad), such places as 
Poona and its cantonment, Ahmednagar, Satara 
(if necessary), Belgaum and perhaps Dharwar. At 
such centres we would maintain as advisers to the 
Chiefs and Political Agents of the leased terri¬ 
tories a small and well-selected number of British 
Officers. The duties of these officers would be 
mainly advisory as far as the leased territorials 
would be concerned. In the ex-territorial juris¬ 
diction they would exercise the present powers of 
British Collectors and District Magistrates. 

I have made no recommendation for the mere 
modification of our present system, which might 
maintain efficiency while drawing more closely into 
association with the bureaucracy representatives of 
the various local interests and castes. I do not 
believe that any useful joint arrangement is pos¬ 
sible unless Government is prepared to entirely 
alter its system and change the Head of a district 
from a Land Agent and Magistrate tied by rules 
into the President or Executive Head of a Local 
Parliament (similar to a Presidency Municipality) 
with the fullest powers of administration over 
the whole revenue and expenditure of the area 
entrusted to its charge. In the present state of 
India I do not believe that anywhere could a satis¬ 
factory local body be formed on these lines—nor 
do I suppose that Government would ever agree to 
the devolution to such a body of the powers which 
it at present exercises through the officers of its 
bureaucracy. 

31781. What is the exact relative position of 
the Municipal Commissioner to the Municipality 
of Bombay?—The Municipal Commissioner is the 
Chief Executive Officer of the Municipality of 
Bombay, and all proposals for works that have 
to be done in the city have to come up from him. 
They may come of his own initiative, or after some 
resolution has been passed in the Corporation; 
but nothing can be done without his having to 
submit financial proposals. The financial question 
goes through a second body called the Standing 
Committee, which is the one permanent committee 
of the Corporation. That body criticises the matter 
from a financial point of view, and passes it 
either in the form suggested by the Commissioner 
or some varied form as approved by them. Then 
it goes to the Corporation, and they pass orders on 
which the Commissioner proceeds. 

34782. Does the Commissioner attend meetings 
of the Corporation?—'He is not legally bound to do 
so, but he generally does so. 

34783. Is he entitled to do so?—^He is, 

34784. He does not vote?—^No. 

34785. He is practically the Executive Officer 
of a deliberative association?—I think so. 

34786. The President is simply the Chairman ?— 
Yes. 

34787. On the other hand, the Municipal Com¬ 
missioner cannot without the assent of the mem¬ 
bers of the Corporation lay any charge or cess 
upon the city?—-No. 

34788. Nor can the Government?—Government 
can in an extreme case ; but it never has. 

34789. Would it be possible to extend something 
of that sort of control to mufassal municipalities? 
—That would depend on the position of the 
Executive Officer. If he was a man who could 
be dismissed by the local body whenever they 
thought fit and if he was to be elected by the 
local body, his position would be so insecure and 
he would be so troubled by factions and intrigues 
and interests that the system would probably fail. 
But if he was an officer appointed with some cer¬ 
tainty of tenure of office and with the approval of 
Government, the system might be a success. 

34790. How is the Municipal Commissioner of 
Bombay appointed?—By Government. 

34791. Is he a Civil Servant?—He is ordinarily, 
but not necessarily so. 

34792. Is he appointed for a term of years?—He 
is appointed for a term of three years renewable, 
and he can bo removed on a vote of three-fourths 
of the Corporation. 


34793. Whether the Government support his 
policy or not?—They must remove him then under 
section 54 of the Municipal Act of 1888. 

34794. (Mr. Dutt.) How long has Bombay had 
its constitution ?—.The present municipal consti¬ 
tution dates from the Act of 1888, But before 
that the city had municipal government for many 
years. 

34795. Is there an executive council of the Cor¬ 
poration ?—No. There is a Standing Committee 
which has specific powers given to it under the 
Act ; those powers are mainly financial. 

34796. Are the members of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee chosen from among the members of the 
Corporation ?—^The Standing Committee consists of 
12 members—eight elected by the Corporation 
themselves, and the other four nominated by 
Government from amongst the Corporation. 

34797.. What is the total number of the members 
of the Corporation?—Seventy-two—partly elected 
and partly nominated by Government. Thirty- 
six are elected by the seven wards ; 16 are nomin¬ 
ated by Government; 16 are elected by the Jus¬ 
tices ; two are elected by the University ; and two 
are elected by the Chamber of Commerce. 

34798. Are there any servants of the Munici¬ 
pality whose appointment requires the sanction of 
Government?—^Two—the Health Officer and the 
Executive Engineer. 

34799. With the exception of these two officers 
the other servants of the Municipality are ap¬ 
pointed by the Municipality ?—No ; they are 
appointed by the Municipal Commissioner. 

34800. Have you also the power of suspending or 
dismissing them ?—Servants drawing more than 
Es. 300 a month cannot be dismissed without the 
approval of the Standing Committee, 

34801. Those drawing under Rs. 300 may be 
treated by the Commissioner as he thinks fit?— 
Yes. 

34802. Have they no right of appeal to the Cor¬ 
poration as a body?—^Not legally. 

34803. But as a matter of fact can the Cor¬ 
poration j)ass a resolution reducing their punish¬ 
ment ?—>0 ; they could ask a Commissioner to re¬ 
consider their case, but the power rests with the 
Commissioner, 

34804, (Mr. Hichens.) What independent powers 
has the Commissioner got? The Corporation I 
understand cannot force him to take back a dis¬ 
missed employee. Is he independent in other 
ways?—He is hardly independent in other ways. 

34805. For example, supposing the Corporation 
passed a resolution that a certain road should be 
remotalled ; would you be obliged to carry that 
out?—Certainly, if I had the money. But if the 
Corporation were to pass a resolution which the 
Commissioner thought was unwise it would be his 
duty to say that it would cost so much, but he cer¬ 
tainly would be obliged to comply with their 
orders. 

34806. There are practically no limits to the 
resolutions they pass affecting municipal business? 
—Providing they do not clash with the financial 
standing rules. 

34807. The President does nothing besides pre¬ 
side at the meetings?—^He has to conduct the busi¬ 
ness of the meetings and has to decide points of 
order, and he generally behaves as a sort of 
Speaker, 

34808. Are you satisfied with the borrowing 
powers which the Corporation has?—We have no 
borrowing powers. The limit to which we may 
borrow is very considerable. It is double the 
gross assessment of the city. But when we want 
to borrow anything we have to go through the 
Government of Bombay up to the Government of 
India, and I jwrsonally should have thought it 
would be sufficient to go to the Government of 
Bombay. 

34809. (Mr. Meyer.) Has the Commissioner 
power over the municipal clock ?—Theoretically he 
has. 
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34810. The Corporation, however, may pass a 
reBolution telling him that clock shall keep dif¬ 
ferent time ?—The Corporation have passed a reso¬ 
lution that in all their offices they want Bombay 
time to be kept and not standard time. I have 
respected that resolution. 

34811. Are you equally bound by resolutions of 
the Standing Committee? Can they pass resolu¬ 
tions that you feel it incumbent on you to follow? 
—^They only pass resolutions on matters I bring 
before them. 

34812. They have no independent power of in¬ 
itiative?—^They cannot oblige me to present a 
report even. 

34813. Anybody can bring anything before thi 
Corporation?—Yes, and if they pass a resolution 
I must follow it. 

34814. Does the law give powers to the Standing 
Committee apart from financial powers?—Yes ; 
but there are specific powers such^as about remov¬ 
ing buildings. Say, I order a part of a building 
to be removed. I may have to get their approval 
in cases of that sort before the man is forced to 
pull down the building. 

34816. Is there an appeal from the Standing 
Committee to the Corporation?—No. 

34816. The Corporation might pass a resolution 
saying that the action of the Standing Committee 
was regrettable?—They might, but I do not think 
they would. 

34817. They might pass a resolution saying that 
it was desirable to do something different ?—I 
think the President would rule that out of order. 

34818. Speaking generally you have got three 
authorities—the Commissioner, the Standing Com¬ 
mittee, and the Corporation. Do they work to¬ 
gether harmoniously, or is there friction occasion¬ 
ally?—They generally work harmoniously and 
there is never any actual friction, but at times the 
Corporation have been somewhat jealous of the 
Standing Committee. 

34819. The tendency is for the Corporation to 
encroach on the work of the Standing Committee 
and not the other way ?—The Standing Committee 
is appointed by the Oarporation. 

34820. Who is the Chairman of the Standing 
Committee—the President of the Corporation?— 
No. 

34821. As you put it, he is simply a Speaker?— 
Yes, except that he has a Secretary who is under 
him. 

34822. Is an annual Administration Report 
drawn up?—Yes. I prepare it. I summarize the 
reports of the vExecutive Health Officer, the Chief 
Engineer, the Chief Accountant, Assessor and 
Collector, the Chief of the Fire Brigade, etc. 

34823. Do you submit it to the Corporation for 
approval?—^No. I submit it to the Standing Com¬ 
mittee for information, and they criticise it. 

34824. How far do you deal with education in 
the municipality?—I am not quite clear about 
that because there is a separate committee to deal 
with the subject. It is called the Joint Schools 
Committee. 

34825. Is it within your functions as a Commis¬ 
sioner?—No. I simply find them a sum of money. 

34826. Is it the same in other matters?—No; 
that is very exceptional. 

34827. Do you maintain hospitals of your own? 
—That is a separate question. The Corporation 
used to make fixed grants to two or three 
hospitals and one dispensary, but the rest of the 
money was provided by Government. Now there 
is a new arrangement by which these institutions 
are maintained. 

34828. Hitherto it has been the Government 
maintaining them with the’ aid of a grant from 
the Corporation and in future it will be vice versa? 
—-The particular institutions which we supported 
will now be entirely supported by Government, 


and any new hospitals in addition to these par¬ 
ticular hospitals the Corporation will provide. 

34829. There has been some discussion as to 
police matters between the Corporation and the 
Government .f—Yes. The Corporation had to find 
about 6 lakhs a year for police. That sum was 
increasing, and the Corporation had no control 
over the police at all. This was resented by many 
members of the Corporation, and last year an 
agreement was come to by which Government took 
over that head of expenditure while the Corpora¬ 
tion has taken over liabilities to the same extent 
in the shape of medical relief and vaccination. 
The constantly increasing charges became a 
burden which we had no chance of controlling. 

34830. As regards loans, you say that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should have nothing to say to the 
.Corporation?—I think the Bombay Government 
might be empowered to allow us to raise our loans 
in the local market when the Government of India 
loans have been satisfied. 

34831. You admit then that the big loans of 
local bodies might interfere with the financial pro¬ 
jects of the Government of India?—They might. 

34832. But what you object to, really, is the 
Government of India interfering with the condi¬ 
tions of repayment?—I think if we could keep our¬ 
selves to our own Jjocal Government we would be 
very much more satisfied. 

34833. There is always a tendency on the part 
of local bodies to, pass burdens on to posterity?— 
I do not know; but many local bodies require loans 
every year. 

34834. Therefore, that being so, it is all the 
more desirable that they should pay them off as 
quickly as possible?—If you limit the number of 
years you limit the power of the people to carry 
out useful and necessary work. 

34835. {Sir Steyning Ed{)erley,) The Municipality 
has to maintain a minimum balance?—Yes. It is 
one lakh. 

34836. And the Municipality is subject to the 
control of the Local Government?—In certain 
matters it is. 

34837. Have you observed any anxiety on the 
part of the Corporation to spend down to this 
limited minimum balance?—It is only on the 
advice of the iCommissioner that it would be done, 
and no Commissioner would be likely to allow the 
minimum balance to be less than 10 lakhs. Even 
twenty lakhs has been considered a desirable 
minimum balance. 

34838. The Local Government would never allow 
the Bombay Municipality to go bankrupt?—I do 
not think so. 

34839. But at the same time in order to prevent 
it they do not find it necessary to restrict you in 
all matters about the budget and so onp—No; they 
do not even sanction the budget. 

34840. But your financial stability is main¬ 
tained ?—Certainly. 

34841. It is quite possible without requiring 
previous sanction for a different class of expendi¬ 
ture to maintain the financial equilibrium.®— 
Quite so. 

34842. Then as to this scheme you put forward 
concerning the Government of the country; it is 

very analogous to the system enforced in Java?_ 

Yes. 

34843. IVhen you were Collector at Poona, were 
there any schemes put forward with relation to the 
Chief of Bhor?—Yes. 

34844. Were there any proposals to exchanee 
lands with him?—Yes. 

34845. What attitude did the villagers take?_ 

I do not know. Up to the time when I left Poona 
no village had been selected for exchange. ’ 

34846. But supposing your scheme was put into 
operation, you could not altogether neglect the 
wishes of the-people?—I suppose there will always 
be people who would object to a change. 
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34847. But if there were a widespread objection 
of that nature you would have to abandon itP— 
1 suppose, so. 

34848. The second scheme which you suggest 
seems to me to have a very strong resemblance to 
the scheme of Mr. (Jokhale. Do you think that 
anything in the shape of a District Council to 


manage the district would meet the caseP—dif¬ 
ficulty would be caused by the movement# of the 
Collector. 

34849. Of course that would alter the character 
of his workp—Yes ; it might be possible. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Lieut.-Colonel T. E. Dyson was called and examined. 


34850. (Chmirman.) You are Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner to the Government of iBombay ?—Yes; per¬ 
manently since the 16th of ..\pril last year. Before 
that I acted for 8 months in the previous year. 

The gazetted staff of the Sanitary Department 
consists of a Sanitary Commissioner and 5 iDeputy 
Sanitary Commissioners, each of the latter having 
a charge which comprises 4 to 6 British Collec- 
torates besides many Native States. The Depart¬ 
ment, although called Sanitary, is chiefly con¬ 
cerned with the administration of vaccination. 
In sanitary matters the Deputy Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioners are Advisory Officers in their respective 
charges, and they also superintend the registration 
and compilation of vital statistics. 

The duties of the Sanitary Commissioner com¬ 
prise the administration of the Vaccination 
Departments; the control of plague operations; in 
times of famine he is responsible for relief 
measures in their sanitary aspect; and he is a 
member of the Sanitary Board. 

His duties in relation to all questions of public 
health are laid down as follows: — 

(a) Watching the sanitary condition of the 
people. 

(h) Recording vital statistics. 

(e) Reporting on the causes, prevalence and 
prevention of disease. 

(d) Advising upo'n such schemes and questions 

of sanitary improvement as may be sub¬ 
mitted for his opinion. 

(e) Bringing to the notice of the Collector of 

the district concerned such sanitary 
defects as may come to his knowledge, 
together with his suggestions for their 
removal. 

I desire to bring to notice the method of 
appointing Gazetted Officers to the Sanitary De¬ 
partment. The department is a small one, com¬ 
prising a Sanitary Commissioner and 5 Deputies. 
Notwithstanding the recent revision of pay and 
allowances the department does not attract men ; 
the life and work are not congenial to many, and 
the ultimate prospects are poor as compared with 
service in the ordinary medical line. Candidates 
for civil employ, whether in the purely Medical or 
Sanitary Departments, are all on the same list; 
vacancies are filled up in rotation and the Sani¬ 
tary Depavlmcnf serves as a sh'pping-stone to civil 
medical employ for men who have a wish to do 
sanitary work. It has happened that an applicant 
for employment in the Sanitary Department is so 
far down in the list of candidates for civil employ 
that his chances of gaining his desire, always 
uncertain in a small department, become practi¬ 
cally 7iil, since all the men above him have to be 
provided for first. 

Twenty years ago vacancies in the Sanitary 
Department were only offered to those who were 
willing TO remain in the Service, and I would 
advocate a return to the old system so that the 
Sanitary Department might be recruited in the 
same way as other specialized departments such as 
the Jail and Chemical Analyses Department. 

The cadre of the department is to be shortly 
increased by the addition of a separate Superin¬ 
tendent for the Vaccine Depot at Belgaum, and 
I would further urge the desirability of including 
in the department all the Port Health appoint¬ 
ments in the Presidency. 

The port of Bombay has its own Health Officer 
with a staff recruited from Secretary of State’s 
doctors; and Karachi with its rapidly growing port 
will soon need a whole-time Port Health Officer, 
If all the sanitary appointments under the Ixjcal 
Government were linked together in one Service, 
a department would he created sufficiently strong 

33331 


to afford fair chances of promotion to candidates, 
a practical certainty of acting vacancies, which 
have now to be filled by Civil Surgeons as addi¬ 
tional charges, and a varied field of work which 
would attract more men. 

A conspicuous example of what may result from 
over-centralization is afforded by recent orders of 
the Government of India with regard to the Vacci¬ 
nation Department of this Presidency, and 
curiously enough these orders have decentralization 
as their effect. The orders of the Government of 
India were issued, changing the whole character 
of the Vaccination Department of this Presidency 
without any reference to the Local Government 
ns to their expediency or practicability. The right 
of sole control of the vaccination establishment was 
taken away from the Sanitary Department, and 
vaccinators who had hitherto been enrolled as 
pensionable servants of Government were reduced 
to the level of Local Board and municipal servants 
who have no claim to pensions and as a rule receive 
none. 

34851. You are a member of the. Sanitary Board! 
—Yes, only a member, not a Chairman. 

34852. How often does the Board meet!—That 
depends entirely on the business brought before 
them ; sometimes twice or three times a year. 

34853. It does not move about from place to 
place!—No. The meetings are always held at 
Poona. 

34864. Is that a satisfactory system!—I think so. 

84855. You never examine schemes brought to 
your notice as a Board on the spot!—No, I per¬ 
sonally see as many of the schemes concerning 
water supply and drainage as I can. 

34866. How many schemes come before you in 
the year on the average!—Really we have only just 
begun. There are but half a dozen being made up 
now, and probably there are a dozen or fifteen more 
under consideration. 

34857. The Secretary to the Public Works De¬ 
partment is one of your members!—Yes. 

34858. When he attends the Board does he give 
a fairly close attention to the schemes!—He goes 
through them with the Sanitary Engineer. 

34859. Is there any necessity, therefore, for 
referring a scheme after it has left the Sanitary 
Board to the Public Works Department!—I think 
it is still necessaiy that all Public Works schemes 
have to go through the Public Works Department. 
As a member of the Board the Secretary to the 
Public Works Department criticises schemes at 
the Board, and they come to him as Chief 
Engineer. 

34860. After the first consideration by him as an 
individual member of the Board, does it require 
his subsequent consideration as the Head of a 
Department! — He cannot, as a member of the 
Board, go into every detail of large schemes of 
water and drainage. 

34861. Cannot they be considered at a meeting 
of.your Board!—That would take too long. 

34862. It would give the members of the Board 
too much to do!—I do not say that. There are 
questions he would go into that it would not be 
necessary for the other members of the Board to 
attend to—details connected with Public Works 
work. 

34863. Are these schemes examined before they 
come up to your Board by any competent Engineer 7 
—They are made out by the Sanitary Engineer 
before they come to the Board. 

34864. The technical details are examined by an 
expert before they come to the Board. They are 
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examined by four experts at the Board, and then 
they hare to be examined by another expert after 
they leave the Board?—^The details have to be in¬ 
dividually gone through, which would take hours. 

34866. Is that not all done by the Sanitary 
Engineer before they come to the Board ?—Yes ; 
if Government is prepared to accept his estimates 
for the work, that would be suflScient. 

34866. Is the Sanitary Engineer under your 
orders?—No. 

34867. Is he generally a competent officer?—Yes. 

34868. Would his criticisms not be sufficient for 
the Board?—I think they would. 

34869. Have you any relations with the Sanitary 
Commissioner to the Government of India?—Only 
unofficially, except as concerns the submission of 
monthly returns to him. 

34870. You submit certain monthly returns under 
whose orders?—The orders of the Government of 
India. 

34871. Do you have much official correspondence 
with him?—No ; very little. 

34872. Does he attempt to interfere with your 
Department?—Not at all. 

34873. As far as you are concerned there might 
be no such an officer in existence?—I do not say 
that. There have occurred, and may occur, ques¬ 
tions which prove him very valuable to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. One is that the pay of the depart 
ment was re-organised about 3 years ago and raised, 
and the original proposal of the allowances to 
Sanitary Officers was negatived at the time, but 
it has since been admitted. 

34874. So that he has rather stood by the Sani¬ 
tary Department?—Yes. 

34875. That is the principal use he has been 
to the department as far as Bombay is concerned? 
—So long as I have been Sanitary Commissioner, 
yes. 

34876. Are candidates for sanitary employment 
interchangeable between the Sanitary and Medical 
Departments ? — Not when they are permanently 
enlisted in these departments. 

34877. But up to that time?—^There is no rule 
hindering a man going back to the Medical from 
the Sanitary Department. 

34878. An officer goes from military employment 
and he can be employed as a Medical Officer or 
a civil Sanitary Officer?—According as his position 
is. 

34879. A man therefore may be a very consider¬ 
able medical operator, but that is swept on one 
side and he is sent to be a Sanitary Officer?—Not 
as a rule, because although he may be gazetted to 
the Sanitary Department, if he does not wish to 
act. and another officer is available, they are 
exchanged. 

34880. If there is no substitute available?—He 
would have to give up his medical work until there 
was another vacancy. 

34881. Is that a good system ?—No, I do not 
think so. I would prefer men enlisted for the 
Sanitary Department. 

34882. Have you any power of veto upon persons 
sent to your Department?—^None at all. 

34883. Does that matter lie with the Local 
Government or the Government of India? — The 
Government of India. 

34884. You suggest that the whole of the Sani¬ 
tary Service of the Local Government should be 
linked together. Why do you want that?—To 
n'.ake a complete Service of it in itself. It would 
be a very small Service. It would not be more 
than 8 or 10 appointments, but at present the 
Port of Health Officer of Bombay does not come 
under the department at all. He is under the 
Bombay Government. 

34885. And at Karachi ?—There is no separate 
Port Health Officer there. The place is not at 
present big enough to maintain a separate Port 
Health Officer. 


34886. {Sir Frederic Lely.) What is the official 
conjiection of the Sanitary Commissioner with the 
District Board ?—I do not think he has any official 
connection whatever. 

34887. Does he hold any communication with 
them at all?—Not with the Board. He does with 
the President of the Board—the Collector. 

34888. His duties are advisory ?—^Purely advisory, 
in connection with any improvement in the sanita¬ 
tion of towns or villages outside the municipal 
areas—improvements in water-supply or the clean¬ 
liness of the villages or the drainage. 

34889. He returns vital statistics?—Yes, they are 
compiled in his office. 

34890. Does he superintend vaccination?—That 
IS his main work as an officer of Government. 

34891. What disciplinary control has he over the 
vaccinators?—Any representation made about them 
that they are not working satisfactorily in the 
opinion of the people is made to the Deputy Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner, and every attention is paid 
to it. If necessary the man is removed from that 
particular place. 

34892. The vital statistics are collected by the 
police?—By the village headmen. 

34893. Have the police anything to do with it ?— 
Not at all. 

34894. In the case of municipalities what con¬ 
nection has the Sanitary Department with the 
municipality ?—In the course of tours we inspect. 

34895. And have you no further connection with 
them at all ?—Not in connection with sanitation. 
They have the control of the vaccinator in the 
municipalities in the same way as in the District 
Boards. 

34^6. Some change has taken place lately in the 
position of the vaccinators?—An order has been 
issued. That has not yet financially come into 
effect. It will take effect from the 1st of April. 

34897. Will it have any effect other than finan¬ 
cial?—It will give local authorities complete 
powers over the vaccinators. 

34898. Do you mean to say the disciplinary con¬ 
trol which now rests with the Sanitary Board will 
cease?—Not altogether, but it is quite conceivable 
it will be seriously interfered with. 

34899. You cannot say yet how it will work out? 
—No. 

M900. In the case of an outbreak of some violent 
epidemic, such as cholera, have your officers any 
direct power at all?—^Nothing except advisory. 

34901. Would the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 
go to the place if it was a bad enough attack?— 
Yes, and he would advise what measures should 
be taken. 

34902. Do you think that the number of officers 
who have to tour in the year and the amount of 
kit they have to carry impose a burden on the 
people?—I think it does, and that it falls par¬ 
ticularly heavy on certain areas. There are recog¬ 
nised places which are used as. camps. I have 
known half a dozen officers in the cold weather 
visiting the same village. 

34903. And in addition there are a large number 
of subordinates touring?—Yes. 

34904. Do they constitute a burden to the 
people ?—I do not think so. They pass on from 
village to village more quickly. 

34906. (Mr. Dutt.) You have five Deputy Sani¬ 
tary Commissioners under you?—Yes. 

34906. And their charges do not exactly corre¬ 
spond with those of the Commissioners of divi¬ 
sions ?—^Not exactly. There is a sanitary 
inspector in each district, and sometimes in the 
larger districts there are two. 

34907. They are also paid bj' Government?—Yes. 

34908. Do District Boards employ any Sanitary 
Officers under them?—Not to my Imowledge. 

34909. Nor do municipalities ?—Some of the 
municipalities have their own inspectors. 
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34910. So that all the sanitary work of the dis¬ 
trict has to be done by your sanitary inspector?— 
As a matter of fact it is very little. His chief 
work is inspecting vaccination. 

34911. At the same time, when he visits villages 
does he note any defects in the sanitation of the 
villages, and forward these to the Collector as 
Chairman of the District Board?—Yes. But that 
is not done so much since the introduction of 
village sanitary books, in which the entries are 
now made, and any notice that is taken of these 
is taken by the District OfScers in the village. 

34912. Is there a village sanitary book in every 
village ?—No. 

34913. But there are many important villages 
which keep them ?—^They are not always the im¬ 
portant villages. Some very small villages have 
them. 

34914. What is the principle on which they are 
distributed?—do not know. 

34915. Supposing your inspector visits a village 
in which there is no book, does he send his report 
to the District Collector?—Yes. 

34916. When the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the India Government was appointed, was it not 
the original order that he should correspond un¬ 
officially with the provincial Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioners ?—Yes. 

34917. And that order was changed three or four 
years afterwards and he was allowed to correspond 
officially with the sanitary Head of the province. 
What was the reason why the order was changed? 
—I do not know the exact reason unless it was con¬ 
sidered that official correspondence would be sent 
to the Government without passing between the 
provincial and the imperial Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioners, unknown to the Local Government. 

34918. You are aware that is the subject of com¬ 
plaint by the Bombay Government?—Yes, but that 
is only a copy of a letter. 

34919. And the order passed in 1907 stands now ? 
—Yes. 

34920. You say that the Sanitary Commissioner 
to the Indian Government has been a useful ally to 
you ?—Yes, in the matter of allowances to Sanitary 
Officers. 

34921. But in the general sanitation of the pro¬ 
vince or in the suggestion of sanitary improve¬ 
ments, has he been of help?—I do not think there 
is any necessity for an imperial Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner in that connection. 

34922. As a matter of fact has he been of any 
help to you?—^No. 

34923. In the matter of plague, for instance, or 
other epidemics in this province, have you been in 
communication with him, or have you received any 
help or advice from him ?—^No, none at all. 

34924. (ilfr. Meyer.) Are you aware that the 
Bombay Government have occasionally asked for 
the advice of the imperial Sanitary Commissioner 
on various questions?—^I am not aware of that. 

34925. Has the imperial Sanitary Commissioner 
been down here in your time?—Not in my time. 

34926. He has been before, perhaps?—He was 
here, I think, two years ago, or less than that. 

34927. As regards official and unofficial corre¬ 
spondence, have there not been recent orders re¬ 
ferring to the unofficial correspondence?—^I have 
not seen them. 

34928. You desire to include Port Health Officers 
and other people in one large Sanitary Service. 
The Imperial Sanitary Commissioner went a bit 
further and said he would like to make an Im¬ 
perial Department and that the Sanitary Officers 
should be appointed by the Government of India? 
—^I think that would improve the department. 

34929. But might it not be said, on the other 
hand, that it would rather weaken the power of 
the Local Government ?—No, if there was a proviso 
that the Local Government managed their own 
sanitary affairs themselves. 


34930. You do not think it would matter if the 
Government of India selected the officers origin¬ 
ally. But would you give them a voice in the 
subsequent promotion ?—I should leave the control, 
including promotion, to the Local Government. 

34931. But originally they should be recruited by 
the Government of India?—Eecruited from the 
whole of the Indian Medical Service or outside 
sources. 

34932. Regarding this order about vaccinators, 
the District Boards, you have told us, pay and 
still pay for the vaccinators. It has been put 
before us as a sound principle of devolution that 
powers should come down to the lowest authority 
that is capable of exercising them. There is also 
another princivle which has been largely accepted ; 
that the power that pays for an officer should con¬ 
trol him as far as possible. Does the present 
system in Bombay agree with these two criteria?— 
I should make Government pay for them just as 
they pay for the Medical Department. 

34933. You think that if Government wishes to 
control the vaccinators they should pay for them. 
On the other hand if the District Boards pay for 
them should not the District Boards have control? 
—Theoretically that is a good principle, but it 
would lead to a sacrifice of efficiency. 

34934. But if the vaccinators are paid by Dis¬ 
trict Boards they should be regarded as District 
Boards’ servants?—Quite so. 

34935. Therefore the Local Boards’ servant 
should look to the Local Board and not to the 
Government ?—Yes. 

34936. What control have you over Local Board 
budgets in the matter of sanitary works?—None 
at all. 

34937. Therefore, as far as you are concerned, a 
Local Board might spend nothing in sanitation?— 
Yes. 

34938. Do you think village sanitary committees 
do much good ?—I am afraid they have not been 
a success. 

34939. How are they constituted ?—A village 
committee for one village, and the village Board 
may include a group of small villages. 

34940. But it is merely a question of name and 
area. The powers are the same?—^The Boards 
have slightly larger powers. They may have a 
sanitary inspector and may do more work. 

34941. But how do they get their funds?—Half 
the money comes by voluntary contribution, and 
the other half is from provincial and local funds 
in the proportion of one-sixth and two-sixths, the 
local funds paying the latter, which depends en¬ 
tirely on the village contribution. 

34942. Do the villagers raise much in the way 
of contribution?—In some places there is quite a 
fair amount, but nothing equal to what is required 
to do effective work. 

34943. Do they agree to levy a cess or do they 
open a subscription list?—It is voluntary sul^ 
scription. 

34944. There are two ways of doing that. People 
can meet and agree to pay a general levy or open 
a subscription list?—I think they get according to 
what people will give. I do not think there is 
any regular cess. 

34946. Then local committees have the adminis¬ 
tration of these funds?—^Yes. 

34946. Are these committees non-official usually, 
or are they run by the mamlatdarl —^As a rule they 
are non-officials. Occasionally where the mam- 
latdar's headquarters happen to be at a small place 
he may be Chairman of the Sanitary Committee. 

34947. And what do they do with the money? 
Do they employ scavengers and keep the street 
clean ?—They do as far as they are able, but it is 
inefficiently done and inefficiently looked after. 

34948. Do they rise to lighting the town, or is it 
a matter simply of sanitation?—In some cases 
attention is given to both matters. 
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34949. Is the institution popular among the 
people?—Very unpopular, because they get very 
little for their money. They do not like it 
cause the members of the committee do not seem 
voluntarily to take to the work. 

34950. Would you like to abolish these com¬ 
mittees ?—^Better work might be done in other 
ways. 

34951. Through the direct agency of the taluka 
■Boards?—Generally taluka Boards have one or 
more sanitary officers. 

34952. We have heard a good many suggestions 
about villages receiving certain grants from which 
they shoul-d among other things look after wells 
and drinking water tanks. Would that work 
here in Bombay?— T^c, I do not think they would 
spend it to the best advantage. They have wrong 
ideas as to where a well should be placed in a 
village. Their idea is to select in the first in¬ 
stance a spot most convenient to themselves. 

34953. You do not think they are sufficiently 
advanced to work the principle?—^No. 

34954. (Sir Steyning Fdgerley.) Has the Sani¬ 
tary Board time to meet wherever it likes?—I 
think so. 


34955. Did they not consider the outbreak of 
cholera at Pandharpur in 1904 ?—Certainly. 

34956. They can go to a spot if they choose?— 
Certainly. 

34957. (Mr. Meyer.) In this Presidency the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner is subordinate to the Surgeon- 
General. In other provinces he is independent. 
Do you agree with the present system?—I think 
he should be independent. The Surgeon-General 
in administering purely medical worK has quite 
sufficient to do, apart from any question as to 
fitness for sanitary work. 

34958. It is a question of division of labour, 
really ?—Y’es. 

34959. (Chairman.) Under the existing arrange¬ 
ment a sanitary scheme is outlined by the District 
Board and the Collector, is put into shape by the 
District Engineer, is administratively considered 
by the Commissioner, technically considered first 
by the Sanitary Board and then by the Secretary 
in the Public Works Department, then adminis¬ 
tratively sanctioned in the Municipal Department, 
and financially sanctioned in the Finance Depart¬ 
ment and possibly in Council?—That is so. 

{The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. V. C. French was called and examined. 


34960. (Chairman.) You are the Examiner of 
Public Works Accounts?—Yes, I am solely con¬ 
cerned with the Public Works Department. 

I would recommend for the Local Governments 
of Bombay and Madras full financial powers in the 
case of provincial funds, limited only by the funds 
available. A reference might be advisable, how¬ 
ever, to the Government of India in cases where 
personal interests are concerned, such as an in¬ 
crease to the salary of an officer, the enlargement 
or improvement of churches, &c. Even a Local 
Government is liable to be prejudiced for or 
against a certain case in proportion to the popu¬ 
larity or otherwise of the officer whose personal in¬ 
terests are concerned. Other Local (Jovernments 
and Administrations might have powers extended, 
but to a lesser degree according to their 
importance. 

So far us imperial funds and funds pertaining 
to divided heads are concerned the powers of the 
Bombay and Madras Governments might be ex¬ 
tended to the powers at present enjoyed by the 
Government of India. Full powers in these cases 
are not recommended as it is inconceivable that 
the Government of India should have no voice in 
the disposal of imperial funds. 

In the Public Works Department the only works 
carried out from loan funds are railways and irri¬ 
gation major works, ordinarily called in both cases 
productive Public Works, these being works which 
may be expected within a reasonable period after 
their completion to give good return for the outlay 
incurred upon them. In no single case to my 
knowledge has the Secretary of State refused to 
sanction such works that have been properly esti¬ 
mated as “productive.” In the case of productive 
irrigation works money has been freely given and 
the complaint has generally been that the depart¬ 
ment has not been able towards the close of an 
official year to spend all the money allotted to such 
works. Under the above circumstances the advan¬ 
tage to the Local Government to be gained by 
having borrowing powers is not apparent. More¬ 
over, there is not the least doubt dat on occasions 
the arrangements for borrowing made by different 
Local Governments would clash and probably re¬ 
sult in a tightening of the money market. 

The limit for sanctioning new gazetted appoint¬ 
ments, and to which enhancement of salaries in 
existing appointments is permitted, might be 
raised with advantage to Rs. 500. Experience has 
shown that the Government of India is averse to 
refusing sanction in such cases. 

The case of non-gazetted appointments is some¬ 
what different. Salaries given elsewhere for sub¬ 
ordinate work are not easily ascertainable, and 
therefore raising the present limit of Es. 250 is 
not recommended, as the Government of India, 


from its knowledge of the price of labour in other 
provinces, has the best means of deciding what 
salaries should be given for any particular kind of 
work done. 

Restrictions in regard to deputations in Articles 
78 and 79 of the Civil Service Regulations might 
be removed. 

I consider it sufficient in the case of matters 
relating to an important Local Government like 
that of Bombay for the Government of India, by 
code rules or orders, to lay down the general prin¬ 
ciples to be followed. It should be left to the 
Local Government to carry out such orders having 
at the same time the discretion to make excep¬ 
tions in particular cases that, in their opinion, 
merit special treatment. It may perhaps be 
advisable for the Local Government to submit to 
the Government of India a periodical report, say 
once in three years, of all exceptions to any rule 
or order granted by the .Local Government. 

As must be expected there is uniformity, but 
this is not in the direction of excessive rigidity. 
The Government of India has always appeared to be 
willing to favourably consider a case that has been 
clearly and strongly placed before it. 

I consider that Directors and InspectorsiGeneral 
should merely be Advisory Officers both to Local 
Governments and to the Government of India. The 
experience of other provinces they bring with 
them must bo of the utmost value to the T^ocal 
Governments in connection with the works and 
departments inspected. Inspectors-General should 
be allowed to issue no orders themselves to Heads 
of Local Government Departments. Any orderu 
necessary should come through the Government of 
India. Inspectors-General and Directors should 
spend more time with each work or Department of 
the Local Government inspected than is at present 
done. 

I would not recommend an interference with the 
present rules, the right of appeal to a higher and 
unprejudiced tribunal is absolutely necessary to 
the ends of justice. 

So far as my office is concerned there is a net 
increase of three returns within the past ten years, 
but it cannot be ascertained whether this is due 
to the requirements of the Secretary of State or of 
the Government of India. 

Executive .Officers have sufficient opportunities 
for personal contact with the people, but a very 
large proportion of them do not take advantage 
of these opportunities. One of the reasons for 
this is the want of interest the average English¬ 
man displays in the alien race; another very 
strong reason is that 90 per cent, of the natives 
of India either try to take advantage of any act of 
friendliness or consider such act is done with some 
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ulterior object, as the majority of natives are 
unable to understand a disinterested act. 

Many Executive Offiiiers have a perfect know¬ 
ledge of the vernacular, but the majority have 
not a sufficient knowledge. In the Public Works 
Department sufficient stress is not laid on the 
colloquial part of the vernacular examinations, 
and the first or colloquial examinations are not 
wide enough. I have known officers to be held 
to have passed a colloquial examination on a mere 
smattering of stock phrases picked up from occa¬ 
sional conversations with their munshi and their 
servants. 

Greater care in selection should be insisted upon. 
Owing to long residence in India and consequent 
diminution of health, an officer’s powers frequently 
fail just when seniority establishes for him a claim 
to betterment. 


would suffice 1—^I did not put down the limit of 
3 years for any jparticular reason, but the Govern- FreMh. 

ment of India should have a periodical report. - 

34976. So that they might see what is being 10 M ar.^ 1 908. 
done?—The Government of India should see 
whether any of their rules were being taken ad¬ 
vantage of, and whether the exceptions granted 
were more than desirable. 

34976. And it would also enable them to relax 
rules which were unnecessarily strict?—Yes. 

34977. Have you ever had a regular overhauling 
of Public Works accounts from outside?—We have 
had our accounts inspected by a Civil Accounts 
Officer. 

34978. Is that the usual thing, or was it a special 
inquiry ?—The usual thing. 

34979. Is the form of Public Works audit un- 


34961. You recommend that Bombay and Madras 
should have full financial power in the case of 
provincial funds. Do you mean that the other 
Governments should not have those same financial 
powers?—Financial powers would naturally be less 
in the smaller provinces. You would not expect 
the Central Provinces, which is a small adminis¬ 
tration, to have the same financial powers as the 
Government of Bombay. It has not the same 
spending capacity, for instance. 

34962. Within the limits of its revenue is there 
any reason why it should not have the same 
measure of financial freedom as the Governments 
of Bombay or Madras —Within its revenues it 
might have the same. 


necessarily detailed for the purpose of security 
regarding expenditure?—No. I think if the Public 
Works got all its restrictions adhered to, the 
audit is not too deep. 

34980. Do the codes, as they exist, provide too 
much audit for the safety of the Government 
funds ?—I do not think so. 

34981. You would not be prepared to recommend 
any simplification ?—No, I consider the system 
itself as laid down in the Public Works Code quite 
simple and suitable. Difficulties and bulk of work 
are the result not of any weakness in the system 
itself, but of the manner in which the system 
is applied by the several officers responsible for 
its working, and the bulk of work is due also to 


34963. Is there any particular reason why a 
distinction should be drawn?—No. My opinion 
was that the more important Governments should 
have the more important powers. 

34964. Is it a question of a Governor in Council 
or a Lieutenant-Governor; or what differentiates 
the Government of Bombay from the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal ?—The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal is an individual: the Government of Bom¬ 
bay is composed of a Governor and Council. 

34965. That is the distinction you draw?—Yes, 
that is the distinction. 

34966. The Government of India is averse to 
giving sanction to new appointments. Is that be¬ 
cause the Government itself has not got the 
power? Until recently it could only sanction 
appointments up to Rs. 600?—Until recently it 
could not go up to Rs. 600. 


the fact that the full latitude allowed by the rules 
is not always taken advantage of. As an instance 
of the latter the Public Works Code rules require 
the record of outlay to be kept hy sub-heads for 
ordinary works and repairs that cost Es. 2,500 
and above. It is, however, left to the Local 
Government to raise this figure to Rs. 6,000. This 
latitude has been taken advantage of by the Bom¬ 
bay Government, only lately. The raising of this 
limit decreases the amount of work in an Executive 
Engineer’s office considerably. Another factor 
which has helped to swell the volume of accounts 
work, and has caused it to steadily increase in 
bulk in the course of time, is the tendency on the 
part of conscientious Audit Officers towards ultra¬ 
refinement in audit. Extensions of audit in details 
have been introduced from time to time without 
consideration that the increase of efficiency gained 
thereby is by no means commensurate with the 
increase of work involved. As an instance it was 


34967. Have the Government of India given you 
the full powers that they have themselves?—^No, 
the Local Government have only power to sanction 
appointments up to Rs. 250 a month. 

34968. There are all sorts of differences of limit 
as to what Superintending Engineers can sanction 
in the way of estimates and the accepting of con¬ 
tracts, whether the expenditure is from provincial 
or imperial funds or whether it is local. Is 
there any reason, from your point of view, as an 
Examiner of Accounts, why that distinction should 
continue?—No, not for a Superintending Engineer. 

34969. You are a Public Works Accounts 
Examiner, and there is no reason from your point 
of view?—There is no reason. 

34970. .So far as your office is concerned there 
is a net increase of three returns in the last three 
years. What are those returns?—^I cannot say 
exactly. We have had certain returns abolished 
and others introduced. 

34971. Have you anything to do with the In¬ 
spector-General of Irrigation?—No, except what 
I see on paper. 

34972. Is there any other Inspector-General in 
the Public Works Department?—No. 

34973. Does the Inspector-General of Irrigation 
issue orders?—No, I have not seen any orders 
issued by him. 


lately found possible in the Bombay Public Works 
Department to require the record and accounting 
for repairs to buildings by qroups or classes only, 
for buildings other than residences, instead of as 
hitherto by individual buildings. The latter 
system introduced many years ago, though in itself 
desirable, was found not to be absolutely necessary 
for the purposes of audit, and is not required by 
the Public Works Accounts rules. The reversion 
made lately has considerably reduced accounts 
work in all offices concerned. And if the Govern¬ 
ment of India could be prevailed upon to abolish 
the, to my mind, unnecessary return “ The Capital 
and Revenue Account of Government Buildings 
used as residences ” (which abolition would in 
itself make a great reduction in work) tho change 
lately introduced could be extended to residential 
buildings also. Yet another instance of the way 
unnecessary work is done: In the United Pro¬ 
vinces the abolition is being considered of a system 
which has grown up of keeping registfers of works 
in both the District and the Divisional Public 
Works Offices. It is necessary that this record 
should be kept in one office only and it is not 
known how the system of an unnecessary double 
record came to be adopted. I give these instances 
to show that it is not the system of Public Works 
Accounts as laid down by the code rules that is at 
fault but the application of that system that is 
responsible for much duplication of work. 


34974. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) You say that you Except your detailed schedule of pro- 

see no objection in leaving the Local Government posals you have no other suggestions to make?— 
discretion to make exceptions in particular cases 

meriting special treatment subiect to a triennial 34983. One witness suggested that allotments 
report. Do you think that the triennial report might be made not only to Commissioners but to 
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Collectors to carry out Public Works and another 
tells us that that would probably lead to great 
difficulty in the matter of audit!—^Yes, it would 
lead to increase of audit. 

349&4. So what you would save by allowing the 
Collectors to have little sums to play with in their 
districts, would be lost in extra trouble in the 
audit ?—That might possibly be so. 

34985. Any way you would have to consider that 
before adopting such a scheme!—^Yes. 

34986. {Mr. Meyer.) Why should it give greater 
trouWe in the audit!—The larger the number of 
sanctioning authorities the greater would be the 
amount of correspondence involved. 

34987. But take the Commissioner. Supposing a 
large part of the provincial funds went to the 
Commissioner, how would that materially affect 
audit matters?—We should have to consider each 
Commissioner separately. 

34988. As to whether he was not outrunning the 
constable?—Not only that. We should have to see 
that his sanctions were not exceeded by those under 
him. The Commissioner would sanction a certain 
sum for certain minor work. We should have to 
audit on this sanction. 

34989. But even now the Commissioner sanctions 
a certain amount and that appears in the Public 
Works budget!—Yes, but so far as minor works 
are concerned we can limit them altogether. 

34990. Supposing the Commissioner had power 
to sanction Ks. 50,000 for a new road or a new 
tank, would it matter to you!—^No, it would cause 
more work. 

34991. On the other hand, in the matter of minor 
works, where there would be a larger working 
audit, it v/ould save a good deal of delay and might 
be more satisfactory if the sanctioning authority 
were lower down than it is now!—I do not think 
it would save delay ; it would probably add to it. 
Take the work at present sanctioned by the Local 
Government. We have all their sanctions prac¬ 
tically beneath our eye. Where you have several 
Commissioners making sanctions it would neces¬ 
sarily increase the work. 

34992. From the public point of view, do you 
not save considerable delay in the matter of sanc¬ 
tion !—I do not know, because the estimates would 
still have to be sanctioned in the Public Works 
Department. 

34993. Might you decentralise considerably in 
the matter of passing estimates?—That is being 
proposed at present. 

34994. How far can a Superintending Engineer 
sanction now ?—He can up to Es. 10,000. The 
proposal is to increase his sanction to half a lakh. 

34995. What power has the Commissioner to 
sanction buildings!—Up to Es. 2,600 and it is pro¬ 
posed to raise it to Es. 5,000 in Bombay. The 
Es. 2,500 is for minor works under his own charge 
only. 

34996. You have said you do not insist on a 
3-years’ list of sanctions?—No, I simply put that 
down as a convenient period. 

34997. Would it not be very inconvenient? Sup¬ 
pose the Government of India wanted to stop some 
allowance which the Local Government had 
granted, would you not have got almost a vested 
interest in it?—No, it would be simply in the 
power of the Government of India to stop the 
Local Govei'nment’s power being abused. 

34998. If the Government of India is to interfere 
in that way, should it not be the sooner the better, 
both for the sake of the public and of the officers 
concerned ?—Yes, but that is a very extreme view. 

34999. You have seen a great deal of human 
nature in your career as an audit officer? Do you 
find that a man usually takes as much care of the 
Government money as he takes of his own!—^No, 
he certainly does not. 

35000. And when it comes to a Local Government 
dealing’ with its own money would it take as much 
care of it as it would of the Government of India’s 
money if it came to expenditure!—^I do not quite 
understand. 


35001. Somebody comes up and says, “I want 
more appointments in my department.” If that 
is entirely within the financial responsibility of 
the provincial Government, it finds, if it gives in 
to that request, that it is cutting down its surplus. 
But if it is the Government of India who will beat 
the expenditure, might not the Local Government 
sanction the charges somewhat more freely!—^It 
might possibly. 

35002. As a student of human nature from the 
audit side, do you think it would?—Possibly it 
would ; I should not like to say that a broad¬ 
minded Local Government would. 

35003. Are not some people very broad-minded 
with otlier people’s money ?—Yes. 

35004. As regards the construction of houses for 
officers from provincial funds, if you give an officer 
for Es. 100 a month a house which under com¬ 
mercial principles you should charge Es. 200 a 
month for, you are really adding to his salary ?— 
Possibly, but you also may be adding to his 
expenses. He would want a bigger establishment 
to keep up a bigger house, and he might thus be 
involved in a larger expenditure than might other¬ 
wise be the case. 

35005. Has Bombay got a separate Public Works 
Code?—^No. We follow the Government of India 
one. 

35006. Is that the case with Madras also!— I 
think Madras has abolished its separate code. 

35007. With the possible exception of Madras, 
there is otherwise one imperial code for the whole 
of India?—Yes, I think so. 

35008. {Mr. Hichens.) You make some distinc¬ 
tion with regard to the limit of salary for ordin¬ 
ary gazetted appointments under provincial Gov¬ 
ernments as against non-gazetted appointments ?— 
Yes, because in the case of gazetted appointments 
each Local Government has definite lists, and these 
lists are published, whereas in the case of non- 
gazetted officers they have no idea what other 
Governments are paying for certain work. 

36009. If an appointment of the kind was to be 
made the pay would depend very largely on the 
local conditions!—Yes, to a.certain extent. 

35010. Therefore the Local Government would 
know those best?-r-Yes. 

35011. They certainly might prosecute inquiries 
as to what was paid elsewhere?—They could do 
that. 

35012. They could satisfy themselves quite easily 
on the point in that way?—^I do not know about 
“ quite easily.” They would have to refer to other 
provinces. 

35013. There would be no difficulty in finding 
out!—If the Local Government would take the 
trouble to do that it would be an easy matter. 

35014. But they would not object to take the 
trouble!—I think they would proceed on their own 
ideas of what a fair salary would be. 

35015. But supposing they had a fair idea of 
what the salaries were elsewhere, would you allow 
them to have the same powers?—^I do not think 
the matter is of much importance. 

350r6. You do not lay much stress on that 
point ?—^No. 

35017. Would the best plans be that each Gov¬ 
ernment should have its own regulations based on 
general principles laid down by the Government 
of India, or would you retain the present system 
whereby the regulations are those of the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—I should retain the present plan. 

36018. If the Government of India laid down 
the broad principles, who would lay down the de¬ 
tailed rules?—The detailed rules are laid down at 
present. I suggest that only in the case of ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances should any departure be 
made from these rules. 

35019. You would allow the Local Government 
to make that departure?—Yes, if the circum¬ 
stances were exceptional. 

35020. Are the restrictions in regard to the 
grant of pensions excessive at the present time?' 
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In your experience have you come across a large 
number of cases which have had to be referred to 
the Government of India?—No, I have not come 
across many. 

35021. Are pensions a matter in which reform 
is desirable?—I think so. 

36022. As between one province and another?—I 
think as between one Service and another. As 
between one province and another there is uni¬ 
formity already. 

35023. It might bo desirable that a man should 
be allowed to retire earlier in one province than 
in another, or owing to the differences in climate 
a different rate of pension might be allowed ?— 
There might be different conditions. 

35024. Therefore, if certain broad general prin¬ 
ciples were laid down, would it not be possible to 
apply to pensions the suggestions made in regard 
to other regulations, leaving it to the discretion of 
the Local Government to carry out the general 
principles ?—Yes, that might be possible. 

35025. Take the case of a policeman who is 
killed in the execution of his duty under distress¬ 
ing circumstances, leaving a widow and children. 
It might appear in such a case that the pension 
was inadequate. Would you allow the Local 
Government to give any pension they liked under 
these conditions?—Yes, I would. But such cases 
would have to be very carefully looked into by the 
Local Government. 

35026. But is there any reason to suppose that 
they would neglect to look into such matters 
carefully ?—‘There has been no opportunity in the 
past of looking into them at all ; the rules are so 
hard and fast that they work automatically. 

35027. Any exception has to go to the Govern¬ 
ment of India ?—Yes, and possibly to the Secretary 
of State. 

35028. Might there be a good deal of relaxation ? 
—^Yes. 

35029. {Mr. Butt.) You would give Local Gov¬ 
ernments discretion in cases of exceptional hard¬ 
ship, but you would not make different rules for 
the different provincial Governments for the same 
Services?—I do not see how the latter could work. 

36030. Take the Covenanted Service, for in¬ 
stance?—You would not make one rule for Bom¬ 
bay, one for Madras, and another for Bengal?— 
No ; there should be uniformity. 

35031. And if you have not uniformity there 
might be discontent?—It would cause grumbling, 
of course, about pensions as about any other 


matter. If one Government was very liberal 
about pensions the people in another province 
would feel annoyed if they had not the same privi¬ 
leges. 

35032. Is your appointment in the Accounts or 
the Public Works Department?—My post is in the 
Public Works and the Accounts, both. I am 
adviser to the Local Government in the Public 
Works Department, and I am also an Accountant 
under the Government of India. 

36033. You are aware that most of the big works 
done by District Boards in this province are done 
by officers of the Public Works Department and 
that a certain percentage is paid to Government 
for the services of these men?—Yes, 12 per cent. 

36034. Is that a fair percentage for the service 
of the Public Works Department?—In many cases 
it is a good deal too liberal. 

36035. Might it be reduced ?—^No, it ought to be 
increased. It is too favourable to the Local 
Boards, taking into account the Public Works 
establishment. 

35036. What is your opinion as regards the de¬ 
sirability of the Local Boards employing their 
own Engineers as they do in other provinces of 
India?—I do not think that the works of the 
nature which Local Board have to carry out would 
in many cases be of such dimensions as to justify 
the employment of an Engineer, that is, in the 
Bombay Presidency. 

36037. But suppose they had sufficient work and 
they had a sufficient income would it not be desir¬ 
able to have their own men who could go here and 
there at their own pleasure, instead of their rely¬ 
ing upon the convenience of the Public Works 
Engineer?—^The present arrangement is satisfac¬ 
tory. 

35038. Have you any knowledge of the Engineer¬ 
ing College in this province?—Sfot here. I went 
through the Engineering College at Eoorkee. 

36039. Does the Bombay College teach up to the 
same standard as Eoorkee?—I think so. 

36040. Have you many clerks under you?—I 
have 56 clerks under me, and 48 accountants. 

35041. Are your clerks and subordinates in a 
habit of making frivolous appeals against your 
orders ?—I have had no appeal against me yet. 

35042. You are not in favour of having any 
restrictions placed on the right of appeal?—No. 

{The wiinest mihdrew.) 

Adjourned. 


Mr. 

V, C. French, 
10 Jfor., 1908. 


FIFTY-SIXTH DAY. 


Bombay, Wednesday, IWi March, 1908 . 


PRESENT : 

C. E. H. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P., Under-Secretary of State for India, Chairman. 

Sir Frederic Lely, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. W. S. Meyer, Esq, O.I.E., I.O.S. 

Sir Steynino Edoerley, KC.V.O., C.I.B., I.C.S. W. L. Hichens, Esq. 

E. 0. Dutt, Esq., C.I.E. 


The Hon. Mr. W. L. Cameron was called and examined. 


35043. {Chairman.) You are Secretary to the 
Bombay Government in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment?—I am. There is a Joint Secretary for 
Irrigation along with me. 

In the case of the provincial budget and expendi¬ 
ture this Government should be entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the Government of India. The budget 
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should issue on the responsibility of this Govern- T/te Hon. Mr 
ment only, and should be only communicated to W. L. 
the Government of India. If any changes are Cameron. 

subsequently required and a supplementary budget - 

become necessary, it likewise should be only com- H Amr., 1908. 
municated to the Government of India without 
explanation. 


Q 
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In the matter of sanction to expenditure from 
provincial revenues this Government have the same 
powers as the Government of India possess with 
regard to imperial expenditure, but all estimates 
for worKB costing more than 10 lakhs of rupees 
have to be submitted to the Government of India 
for sanction. If the sanction of higher authority 
be required it should, in my opinion, be that of 
the ^cretary of State only. But the time seems 
to have come for raising the limit up to which the 
Local Government can sanction estimates for 
provincial works. A Government that is fit to be 
a Government can be trusted to see whether, taking 
into consideration the resources at its disposal and 
the demands in different parts of the Presidency, 
a certain work should, or should not, be under¬ 
taken. It may be argued that the Government 
can bo trusted, but it may not be advisable to 
repose such confidence in the technical adviser of 
Government. If the Chief Engineer is not fit for 
his post he should give way to one who is, but the 
fear that he may be incompetent should not result 
in the curtailment of the powers of the responsible 
Government. In cases of difficulty the Local 
Government should be encouraged to obtain the 
advice of the Consulting Engineers to the Secretary 
of State or of any private engineer in any part of 
the world who has made a name in the particular 
branch of engineering concerned. Ordinarily, 
however, complex questions do not arise. Plans 
are now in course of preparation for a new jail in 
Bombay. There is nothing complicated in the 
design of any one of the buildings, but owing to 
the large number of buildings required, the high 
prices ruling in Bombay, and the cost of the land 
and of the filling necessary, the total cost of the 
jail will exceed ^ lakhs, and this Government have 
not the power to sanction the work, and the esti¬ 
mates must be submitted to the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State. If any limit 
is necessary to provincial expenditure on any one 
work without reference to higher authority, it 
might be fixed at 100 lakhs for works only and 
estimates exceeding the limit should be submitted 
direct to the Secretary of State without troubling 
the Government of India. 

Full powers should bo given to the Local Govern¬ 
ment in the accommodation to be provided for, 
and the rent to be recovered from, Government 
Officers when residences are constructed from pro¬ 
vincial revenues. An objection may be raised that 
different standards may be set up in different parts 
of India. But under the existing rules there must 
be different standards. In the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency rates are high and the same accommodation 
cannot be provided within the limit of permissible 
expenditure as in other parts of India where the 
rates are low. Another objection may be that in 
the same province there may be different 
standards ; the Government of India, among whose 
officials there may be 7io one acquainted with the 
local conditions, may have views with regard to 
accommodation and rent in the case of residences 
built from imperial funds which do not coincide 
with those of the Local Government. The solution 
of this difficulty would be for the Government of 
India to leave to the Local Government all matters 
of this nature. 

Divided heads of account are in two ways objec¬ 
tionable : {a) they may give rise to irritating inter¬ 
ference ; and (6) they may be the cause of expendi¬ 
ture in any particular direction not proceeding as 
rapidly as the Local Government might desire. 
Irrigation is one of the divided heads, but it rests 
entirely with the Government of India to decide 
what the expenditure is to he. Whatever may be 
the grant that the Government of India give for 
say minor works this Government is required to 
give an equivalent grant. This Government, how¬ 
ever, may be able to devote more money in order 
to spread irrigation, but, if the Government of 
India cannot give a larger grant, the Local 
Government must divert to other purposes the 
money they wished to spend on irrigation. In my 
opinion divided heads should be abolished and 
heads of revenue and expenditure should be en¬ 
tirely “imperial,” or entirely “provincial.” 

In this Presidency very large irrigation projects 
have been investigated. Estimates for some works 
have been sanctioned, others have been submitted 


to the Government of India, and others again will 
before long be ready for submissioji. The cost of 
the “ protective ” works proposed in the Deccan 
and Southern Maratha country alone will be about 
15 crores, and in Sind estimates are in course of 
preparation for ‘‘ productive ” works which are 
expected to cost about 10 crores. Works of such 
magnitude, or, at all events, the productive works, 
manifestly cannot be carried out from revenue, and 
money must be borrowed. “ Protective ” works, 
while they do not give a direct return on the capital 
expenditure, are indirectly beneficial by increasing 
the wealth of the country, and they afford a large 
measure of protection against famines. Measures 
for protecting local areas against famine and for 
increasing the agricultural wealth of the country 
are essentially the concern of the responsible LocjJ 
Government, if their resources are sufficient. In 
the case of the Bombay Government, given that 
local revenue is wholly provincial, the resources 
will be sufficient, and therefore both famine and 
irrigation should be “ provincial ” and, on that 
assumption. Government must have borrowing 
powers. It would not be advisable to have Local 
Governments in all parts of India issuing loans 
without consideration of what is being done in 
other parts, and it might be objectionable to have 
the credit of one province different from that of 
another. Applications for loans, therefore, should 
be submitted to the Govenimejit of India, who 
should issue them at such times, and of such 
amounts, as might be iustifled by the state of the 
money market. The total amount raised by loan, 
if less than the sum of the demands, might be 
allotted, after deducting brokerage, to the pro¬ 
vinces that had submitted applications, possibly, 
in proportioji to the sums demanded. 

In a country of the size of India it is impolitic, 
if not impracticable, to lay down a line of policy 
in detail which is applicable to all parts of the 
country. The Government of India should content 
themselves with enunciating general principles to 
bo followed, and their application. with the issue 
of detailed orders, which might vary in different 
parts of the same province, should be left to the 
Local Governments. 

In matters of expenditure Local Governments 
might have power to sanction non-recurring charges 
up to, say, £100, which are not covered by rule. 
They might also have power, subject to the same 
limit, to sanction expenditure even in opposition 
to rules, when circumstances justify departure 
from rule. All such sanctions should be reported 
to the Government of India annually in tabular 
form. 

The influence of the departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is undoubtedly in the direction of 
excessive rigidity and uniformity. The only salu¬ 
tary measure of reform that I can suggest is 
complete decentralization in giving real power to 
Local Governments, who alone know requirements 
and the best means of meeting them. 

As far as my experience of the Government of 
India goes, it is far too impersonal, and the 
impression created is that it is wanting in 
sympathy and too much dominated by consideration 
of revenue. 

In technical matters, such as irrigation, an 
Inspector-General may be invaluable as an adviser. 
He is, or should be, a man of wide experience 
and special knowledge and ability, and his advice 
should be available at all stages of a project. If 
ho is not overburdened with office work he should 
travel freely over the country and enquire into 
the system of irrigation followed, and if he finds 
that in any province methods are being tried 
which have been tried elsewhere and found un¬ 
successful he should recommend their abandon¬ 
ment ; or he can recommend the adoption of certain 
methods proved to be beneficial in some other 
province. To fill adequately the post of Inspector- 
General of Irrigation a man must unquestionably 
be broad-minded. He must take no offence if his 
advice is not followed, and he must be able to 
realise that, however much he may have travelled, 
India is a large country, and that it is impossible 
for one man to be acquainted with local conditions 
in all parts of the country. He must be satisfied 
that his advice will receive the fullest considera¬ 
tion, not only from the technical advisers of 
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Government but from Members of Government 
themselves, and that if it is not followed it is 
only because the local conditions are such as not 
to justify the application in full of the methods 
recommended. 

Even under the existing system, the functions 
of the Inspector-General of Irrigation should be’ 
advisory and not executive or administrative. The 
Government of India provide funds for capital 
expenditure on both productive and protective 
works, but this Government is responsible for half 
the interest charges and half the working expenses, 
and their financial interests, therefore, are no less 
than those of the (Jovernment of India. Seeing 
that the works are in this Presidency and that the 
people to be benefited belong to the Presidency, 
mis Government are more interested than the 
Government of India, and should therefore be 
allowed to carry out the works in the manner 
that seems to them most suitable. 

In administrative matters there should be no 
appeal whatever from the decision of the provincial 
Government. If a Collector is not considered fit 
to be a Commissioner, or an Executive Engineer 
m not selected for promotion to Superintending 
Engineer, it is entirely wrong that a responsible 
Government should be required to justify their 
selection to the Secretariat of the Government of 
India, as they practically would have to do if they 
w^ere obliged to give their reasons for superseding 
the particular individuals. In the, perhaps, more 
serious case of dismissal of officials whom the pro¬ 
vincial Government have power to appoint no 
good can result from appeals, and, in fact, ’it is 
Mnceivable that grave complications might arise 
if the Government of India directed the re¬ 
appointment of a man whom the provincial Govern- 
consider fit for .Government Service, 
and had, in the exercise of their powers, dismissed. 

At present Commissioners can sanction, from 
lump sums placed at their disposal, allotments for 
works costing not more than Rs. 2,500. The limit 
might he raised to Hs. 5,000, the Commissioner 
acting m consultation with the Superintending 
Engineer. ® 

No object would be gained by giving Collectors 
financial powers, while work in the Examiner’s 
office would bo considerably increased if every 
^Hector and every District Judge had a disore- 
tionary grant at his disposal. A Collector submits 
to the Commissioner a list, arranged in the order 
of urgency, of the works required in his district, 
and then the Commissioner decides for what works 
he can provide funds. There certainly will be 
no saving in correspondence if the Commissioner 
placed at the disposal of the Collector a lump sum 
from which he could sanction works costing not 
more than, say, Rs. 500'. The simplest plan would 
be to place the lump sum at the disposal of the 
Executive Engineer for expenditure on certain 
definite works, any balance, however small, being 
returned promptly to the Commissioner. The 
works would then be carried out without further 
correspondence, and it is very desirable to curtail 
correspondence. 

Government should be authorised to delegate 
to any officers serving under their orders all the 
powers vest^ in them. They should not be bound 
■M include the whole of any class in any scheme of 
deleg^ation. Entire freedom of selection should be 
left to Government, and certain powers might be 
delegated to one officer which were denied to others 
in the same class. If an officer shows that he is 
not fit to exercise the powers with which he has 
^en vested, Government should be able to with¬ 
draw the ^wers from him individually without 
detracting from the whole class. 

One appeal only should be permitted, and that 
j the authority to whom the officer competent to 
deal with the case, and against whose order the 
appeal IS made, rs immediately subordinate. Thus 
the on y officers against whose orders an appeal 
would he with Government are the higher officers 
who correspond direct with Government, such as 
CommiMioners, Superintending Engineers, etc, 

Xne tendency of all Gfovernments under British 
rule appears to be towards uniformity and 
rigidity. The 'Bombay Government in the past 
has not been free from this fault, but they have 
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■not been to blame. They are as much fettered by tt,,, 
rules and regulations as the lowest paid of their fp- x 
Servants, and all they can do is to interpret the C»merm 
rules. ____ ■ 

The influence of the Commissioner on matters llAfijr., 1908. 

■relating to departments other than the I/and - 

Revenue Department is very strong and adequate 
weight is given to his views. 

Executive Officers have sufficient opportunities 
for personal contact with the people, but District 
Gffioers of all departments seem to be so over¬ 
whelmed with office work that they are unable to 
make full use of their opportunities. The remedy 
is to reduce the office work in every way possible, 
and if necessary to appoint personal assistants to 
deal with the less important part of it. But, 
while the number of reports and returns due from 
the District Officer may be reduced to a minimum, 
he must at the same time trust his subordinates 
and depend on frequent inspections and personal 
intercourse, rather than on lengthy reports, for a 
knowledge of the district. 

In the Public Works Department the Executive 
Officers often do not possess the knowledge of the 
vernacular requisite on the part of all who have 
much to do with the people. iStops, however, have 
b^n taken to stiffen the examinations which 
officers must p^iss before they are eligible for 
promotion. 

In the Public Works Department the evils 
attendant on frequent transfers are* fully realised, 
and transfers are as infrequent as possible. 

35044. Is there much irrigation in the province? 

Yes, a great deal; Sind is entirely irrigational, 
and without irrigation there would be no crop 
there practically. 

36045. The sanctioned strength in your depart¬ 
ment in engineers in 101 and the actual strength 
is 95; have you a considerable number of tem¬ 
porary engineers ?—Yea, a large number ; there are 
some tem^Kirary engineers appointed out here with 
the sanction of the Government of India, and 
others are appointed by the Secretary of State 
and sent out; they are men selected practically in 
the same way that the Secretary of State now 
selects engineers for permanent employment; there 
are seven of them. 

35046. And are there 14 other " temporary 
^giueers appointed under the sanction of the 
Government of India?—Yes, on annual sanction. 

35047. Is that a satisfactory arrangement?_ 

No; for India one wants men on the permanent, 
that is to say, the pensionable establishment. 

35048. What is your difficulty in getting them? 

The men on the pensionable establishment are 
ap^inted by the Secretary of State, and the 
Public Works Department was allowed to go down 
and down until at last it became so undermanned 
^at it was exceedingly difficult to carry out works 
This Government wrote to the Government of 
India on the subject, but it turned out that the 
Government of India had themselves written be¬ 
fore to the Secretary of State direct for practically 
the same number of men that this Government had 
asked for, namely, 101. 

35049. So that there has been no difficulty 
caused you by the intervention of the Government 
of India in this matter?—No. 

35060. What are the powers of the Local Gov¬ 
ernment with regard to the sanctioning of esti¬ 
mates and contracts for provincial civil works?— 

Up to 10 lakhs in each case, both contracts and 
estimates. 

35051. What is the amount with regard to im¬ 
perial civil works?—Two lakhs. 

35052. And for contracts how much?—I think 
tfie sanctioning power for contracts is the same as 
tfie sanctioning power for estimates. 

3506j What is it with regard to imperial mili¬ 
tary works—That would be the same. 

And with , regard to Incorporated Local 
iFunds. —The Local Boards can sanction estimates 
witnout limit. 

35056. And for contracts?—The same. 
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35056. And for estimate*, the same?—Ye*. It 
i* 10 lakhs in eac^ case. 

35057. And for the Excluded Local Funds P— 
That is unlimited. 

35058. Are your powers the same as those of the 
Local iQovernmentP—Not as regards the sanction¬ 
ing of estimates, but with regard to accepting 
tenders 1 hare full powers. 

35059. What are the powers of sanction of a 
Superintending Engineer?—At present he has 
power to sanction up to Rs. 2,500; that has been 
raised lately to Rs. 10,000 which is the limit in 
the code, and a proposal has been made recently 
by the Government of India to raise the powers to 
Rs. 50,000 or, it may be, to one lakh of rupees. 

35060. That is with regard to provincial civil 
works?—Yes. The limit suggested for imperial 
works is Rs. 50,000. 

35061. Is it the same with regard to contracts 
and estimates?—Now the Superintending Engineer 
has power up to Rs. 20,000 for contracts. 

35062. What are the powers with regard to 
imperial military and civil works?—He has the 
same power, but he has not administrative power 
to that extent. He has power of sanctioning the 
engineering details of estimates, and he is not 
bound to send to Government, the actual drawings 
and estimates for works costing less than the sum 
which he has pdwer to sanction. 

35063. What is the power in the case of con¬ 
tracts as regards imperial civil and military 
works?—^Rs. 20,000. 

35064. And as regards estimates?—He has 
powers up to Rs. 10,000. 

35065. And as to Incorporated Local Funds?— 
The same, Rs. 20,000 and Bs. 10,000. 

35066. And Excluded Funds?—The same. 

35067. What are your own powers?—As Chief 
Engineer I deal with estimates mwelf, but I do 
not submit estimates of less than Rs. 10,000; all 
others are submitted to Government. 

35068. And contracts?—I accept all contracts 
up to the limit of the Local Government. 

35069. I do not mean the actual administrative 
sanction, but the Imperial Government or Local 
Government having once agreed to a work being 
constructed, is there any reason why an engineer 
of the standing of a Superintending Engineer or 
of your own standing should have varying power 
with regard to the final sanctioning of contracts 
and estimates?—I can see no reason whatever why 
the Superintending Engineer should not have full 
powers to give out a contract, unless the Local 
^vernment have some reason or other for wishing 
to import some European contractor who has done 
good work, say, in Egypt; in that case the Govern¬ 
ment would say that they were going to call for 
tenders themselves. 

35070. Is there any reason why there should be a 
difference between ^at which the Superintending 
Engineer can sanction for the provincial Govern¬ 
ment and for the Imperial Government?—^I cannot 
say. 

35071. His experience will be exactly the same 
in one case as in another?—Exactly the same. 

35072. Are you a member of the Sanitary Board ? 
—I am. 

36073. Do works come up to you for considera¬ 
tion on the Sanitary Board?—^Yes; they are di^s- 
cussed by me first of all as one of the members of 
the Sanitary iBoard, and then they come to me for 
submission to Government, or rather they are for 
warded to me from the proper department for con¬ 
sideration of the engineering details. 

35074. Could you not give that consideration at 
the same time as you are considering the works on 
Uie Sanitary Boara; have they been through the 
Unitary Engineer’s hands?—^ey have. 

35075. What is the necessity for any further 
reference to you ?—The men on the Sanitary ‘Board 
are all busy men, and if I delayed their discus¬ 
sions while I was going through all the engineering 


details, the meetings would be protracted to great 
length, and instead of their being able to dispose 
of matters in a couple of hours we should have to 
meet for two or three hours for two or three days. 

36076. Does not the Sanitary Engineer consider 
them?—He prepares them, or they are prepared 
under his direct orders. 

36077. Is there any reason then why they should 
be considered by the Sanitary Hoard?—^I think so. 

36078. Is not the process that the matter is con¬ 
sidered by the Sanitary Engineer in his office ; it is 
considered by the Public Works Department in 
their office; then it is considered by the Sanitary 
Board in an intermediate stage, by the Sanitwy 
Engineer and the ordinary Civil Engineer, sitting 
side by side—surely those three processes for the 
examination of one scheme are not necessary ?— 
But a great deal of the work done at the meetings 
is administrative. Suppose there is a drainage 
scheme proposed for a certain town, and the point 
is whether that scheme ought or ought not to be 
carried out, there is a good deal of discussion with 
regard to ways and means and whether the muni¬ 
cipality or the Local Board—^whichever it may be 
—^is able to afford it or not. The engineering part 
is not much discussed there. I go throu^ the 
plans hurriedly, and if there are any points which 
strike me as requiring explanation I ask for it, 
and the Sanitary Engineer then either gives the 
explanation or says that things will be altered. 
The members of the Board do not understand the 
engineering details of the work; they do 
understand, if it is a case of water-supply, where 
would be the best place to fix the reservoirs, how 
the line of pipes should run, and that sort of 

thing; but they do not know if the reservoir 

proposed is large enough, and they do not know 

whether the pipM are sufficiently large to give the 

discharge requisite. They will know whether the 
quantity of water provided for is sufficient or not. 
Say that the Sanitary Engineer has assumed that 
five gallons per head is enough, they would at once 
say it was not enough and it was no use sanc¬ 
tioning a scheme of that kind. Matters of that 
sort the Sanitary Board would deal with, and then 
when the plans come to me I go through them 
carefully and examine them from an engineering 
point of view; there may be points which I have 
missed in going through them during the few 
minutes at my disposal at the Sanitary Board 
meeting. 

36079. Then the scheme goes on to the Municipal 
Department?—To the General Department. 

36080. Where the questions of finance and ad¬ 
ministrative details are considered?—Yes. 

36081. {Sir Frederic Ldy.) You would give the 
Local Government power to raise loans ?—Yes, cer¬ 
tainly. 

36082. But you would have them first of all sub¬ 
mit applications to the Government of India, who 
would issue them?—^Yes, that is my view. 

36083. Would those loans be raised on the 
security of the Government of India revenue or on 
the security only of the provincial revenue ?— 
That is a financial question which perhaps 1 ought 
not to touch upon, but it seems to me with loans of 
that kind it would better, for the reasons I have 
given, if they had for security the revenues of 
India, because although this Government would be 
i^le to finance its own loans very easily, having 
exceedingly good credit, there are other parts of 
India where the credit might not be as good, and 
therefore if there is the least shadow on the credit 
of the various parts of India, the credit of the 
different parts of India would vary, and it would 
be a bad thing to have different parts of the same 
country placed differently financially. 

35084. Even in those provinces where the credit 
is good, the revenue is already hypothecated for 
loans of the Government of India?—Yes. 

35085. So that the interest which would have to 
be paid on a purely provincial loan would be more 
than if raised on the security of the €lovemment 
of India revenue, as the revenue is already hy¬ 
pothecated by the Government of India?—I do not 
know to what extent the local revenues are 
hypothecated by the Government of India. 
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35086. The existing loans are all issued on the 
guarantee of the general revenues?—Yes. 

36087. So that the interest which would have to 
be paid on a purely provincial loan would be some¬ 
what greater tlian the interest on a loan raised on 
the security of the revenues of the Government of 
India?—Not as far as this Presidency is con¬ 
cerned ; the Local Government could take over 
all the loans issued on behalf of the Presidency 
and be able to finance other loans still. 

36088. I understand you do not approve of giv¬ 
ing Collectors a discretionary grant, hut you would 
rather give it to the Executive Engineers?—It 
would be creating a needless amount of corre¬ 
spondence and work to give small sums to the Col¬ 
lectors, because a Collector now is required to 
make up a list of works proposed for his district. 
These works are arranged in the order of urgency, 
and it is not only for one kind of work that he 
makes his recommendation, but for all the build¬ 
ings in the district. Then the report of the Col- 
le^r goes to the Commissioner, and the Commis¬ 
sioner and the Superintending Engineer consider 
the various works and make up a list for the 
whole division. In the case of these small 
works of under Bs. 500, it is no use telling the 
Collector that he can sanction small sums, because 
first of all a letter would have to come from the 
Executive Engineer to the Collector asking for sanc¬ 
tion ; then the Collector would have to write to the 
Executive Engineer giving the sanction, and he 
might also have to write to the Examiner of 
Accounts saying that the sanction had been civen ; 
or at all events if he does not have to write he has 
to enter it in a statement which goes to the 
Examiner of Accounts. All that unnecessary 
tro(d>le might be saved if the Commissioner lumps 
up all these small petty works and says to the Exe¬ 
cutive Engineer “ I give you Bs. 6,000 for say 12 or 
16 specified works,'’ and he would carry the works 
out on that one sanction from the Commissioner, 
which the Examiner would take note of. 

35080. The object of a discretionary allowance is 
to empower the Collector to provide for any un¬ 
foreseen and yet important works which may come 
to his notice during his tour; for instance, it 
would be simply enough for him to write to the 
Executive Engineer giving his sanction for the 
necessary amount to be debited against his dis¬ 
cretionary allowance, but your view sup^mses that 
the Executive Engineer takes the initiative?—No, 
the Executive Engineer is consulted by the Collector 
in preparing the list of works for the district. 

36090. I am speaking of unforeseen works which 
come to the Collector’s notice during the year?-^ 
It is not used in that sense in this'Presidency ; it 
is not necessarily unforeseen works; in fact if 
they were unforeseen they would not get through 
the amounts they have at their disposal. 

35091. A discretionary allowance does not refer 
to money against which the annual budget is 
made?—No, a lump sum is given to the Commis¬ 
sioner ; for instance, the Commissioner in Sind 
for this year has Bs. 66,000 to spend as he pleases 
—that is on all works costing Bs. 2,500 or under, 
and a proposal has been made to raise the power. 
Those works costing Bs. 2,500 and under are called 
minor works, and it has been suggested that the 
term “minor works'” should include all works up 
to Bs. 5,000, but* that does not mean that they 
represent unforeseen works at all. If the Com¬ 
missioner on tour trusts only to what he sees he 
never would be able to spend anything like that 
Bs. 66,000. 

35092. But is there not a distinction between a 
budget grant for a special purpose, and a discre¬ 
tionary grant for expenditure from time to time on 
such works as come to notice in small unforeseen 
sums?—^Works costing more than Bs. 2,600 are 
entered in the budget. The discretionary grant 
is for works costing less than Bs. 2,500, whether 
foreseen or not. 

36093. You would not approve of the Collector 
having a similar reserve?—I would not for a good 
many reasons. If you have sums of this kind left 
with a large number of ofiicers the small savings 
which accrue from each one at the end of the year 
amount to a large sum for the whole division, and 
you have so much money locked up which might 


have been utilised on other works; whereas if 
they are left with a Commissioner what would be 
small sums to the (Collectors may amount in all to 
considerable sums in the Commissioner’s book. 

35094. That no doubt is a disadvantage, but 
would that not be compensated for by the advan¬ 
tage of being able to give aid to a district offhand 
in regard to certain urgent and necessary thii^s? 
—It would be very little more trouble for the (Jol- 
lector to write to the Commissioner and ask if he 
might have Bs. 600 for this or that work. 

36096. The larger Public 'Works under the Dis¬ 
trict Boards are now handed over to the Executive 
Engineer and for them (Sovernment charges a 
commission ? — Yes, it makes an establishment 
charge of 124 per cent. 

35096. Is that the best arrangement possible?— 
I think so. 

33097. Thirty or forty years ago some, of the 
District Boards had Local Fund Enmneers of their 
own ; is the present system preferable to that?— 
It is cheaper for the Local Boards. I can give 
one instance in a district where I was. The Col¬ 
lector and the District Board thought that work 
ought to be done by the District Board themselves, 
and I was only too anxious that it should be done 
in that way. I gave every assistance in selecting 
a man to superintend it from a large number oi 
applicants, and several works, which had been 
previously done by the Executive Engineer, were 
handed over to him. I left that district, and long 
afterwards I came back to the same division as 
Superintending Engineer, and one of the first 
things I saw was a recommendation of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Local Board, the Collector, sending a 
resolution which had been passed unanimously 
by the Local Board asking that all works however 
trifling should ^ done by the Public Works De¬ 
partment ; they wanted everything, even repairs 
of a few rupees, to be carried out by the Executive 
Engineer, and that merely in cases where he was 
not able to do the work it should be handed over 
to the Local Board. 

35098. Does that represent the common view?— 
I cannot say, but I was very much struck by it. 

33099. Does it not tend to take all work and all 
interest out of the hands of the District Board, 
and to hand it over to a Government Department 
which rather overshadows the District Board?—- 
One would like to see Local Boards doing their 
work very much and takuig an interest in it, but 
most of them are busy men and cannot afford the 
time to go about the district to see that the works 
are being done properly. 

35100. (Mr. Dutt.) If a District Board in some 
particular district decided to try that experiment 
again, would you or the PubUc Works Department 
have any objection ?—Certainly not. I am afraid 
it would be rather an expensive experiment. I 
would like first of all to see the members take a 
keener interest in their work; I would like to see 
them going on to the work and writing to the 
Executive Engineer, “ I have inspected this work 
and find it is being done badly.” 

35101. So far as your department is concerned, 
you would not have any objection if they decided 
on that kind of thing?—Not at all; I should be 
very glad indeed. 

25102. You say you have now seven temporary 
engineers appointed by the Secretary of State, the 
rates of pay varying from Bs. 4(K) to Bs. 600, and 
fourteen temporary engineers under yearly sanc¬ 
tions on rates of pay varying from Bs. 200 to 
Bs. 1,000. Are these last appointed by the 
Government of Bombay, or by the Government of 
India?—We make the selection, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India sanction the appointment of those 
on rates of pay exceeding Bs. 260. 

35103. Are the men generally educated in this 
country?—One man is a Poona College man. 

35104. The selection resU with you?—Practically. 

35106. Is there any distinction made between 
the kind of work made over to the temporary men 
and the kind of work made over to the permanent 
men?—No, we have now four temporary engineers 
ill charge of distrieta. 
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The Ho*. Mr. 85106. You do not, as a rule, employ the perraa- 
W, L. ' n®®* engineers to take charge of large districts and 
Camerim. gire the light work to the temporary men?—No, 
— one of the heaviest districts, Poona, is in charge 
11 ifon, 1908. of an officer on the temporary establishment. 

- 35107. You have a distinction between the Im- 

Mrial and Provincial Services in the Public Works 
Department)—^Yes. 

36108. What are the men in these Services 
called)—^They arc called Assistant Engineers or 
Executive Engineers. The men of the Upper Sub¬ 
ordinate rank are not in the Provincial Service, 
but once every two years one man is appointed, or 
raised, to the Provincial Service from the sub¬ 
ordinate branch, and one officer every year passes 
out of the College of Science at Poona and comes 
into the Provincial Service. 

35109. How many belong to the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice )—In the lowest grade, the Assistant Engineers 
of the third grade, there are three in the Provincial 
Service and two apprentices ; in the second grade 
there are five in the Provincial Service. 

35110. You suggest that in arranging the finances 
for this province the heads of revenue and expendi¬ 
ture should be entirely imperial or entirely pro¬ 
vincial, but supposing such a division was made 
would that prevent the Government of India from 
laying down general rules of policy with regard to 
those departments which were entirely provincial) 
—^The Government of India should confine itself 
to laying- down general lines of policy. 

35111. And when the Government of India 
thought it necessary to introduce large reforms in 
those departments, would you allow them to do 
it)—They could communicate the nature of the 
proposed reforms to the Local Government, and it 
would be for the Local Government to assent or 
not. 

35112. You would give the Local Government 
freedom to assent or not?—^As far as their re¬ 
sources are concerned, certainly. 

35113. Take, for instance, the Land Bevenuo 
Department; within the last few years the 
Government of India has laid down certain rules 
as to remission in times of scarcity and famine, 
rules which the Bombay Government did not have 
before and did not desire to have—in such cases 
would you permit the Government of India fio 
enforce these rules upon all the provincial Govern¬ 
ments)— No, I would not give them power to 
enforce any rules. 

35114. Suppose the Government of India thought 
it was desirable and necessary to do so for the 
good of the people, what would you say)—^I think 
the Local Government would be the very first to 
introduce any measure which was for the good of 
the people. 


add vastly to the indebtedness of India)—I do not 
think so. 

35120. (Mr. Eiehens.) You think certain of the 
Government of India regulations, such as those 
dealing with the housing of Government officials, 
ai-o too rigid)—Much too rigid. 

36121. Would you have certain model regula¬ 
tions drawn up W the Government of India for 
adoption by the Local Government with whatever 
amendments were thought necessary) — I would 
have general principles laid down and let the Local 
Governments arrange to carry them out in what¬ 
ever way they thought best; and I would have the 
Local Governments go further, because it is the 
Local Governments only in the case of residences 
who know what kind of buildings are required in 
certain places. They have to take into considera¬ 
tion the amenities of a place, and the standing of 
the officer who is to occupy the building, and it is 
for that Government to s^ what the accommoda¬ 
tion provided shall be. Having done that, then 
again the Government, taking into consideration 
vmat the place is, whether it is out in the wilds 
or whether bungalows are available or not, and 
so on, should be able to say what the rent shopld 
be. 

35122. What would the general principle be 
which the Government should lay down)—Instead 
of having a ten per cent, rule &cy might charge 
the officers five per cent. 

35123. Would that be a general principle)—^Yes. 

33124. Within those limits would you allow the 
provincial Government to frame their own regula¬ 
tions)—Certainly. 

33125. Would you apply that to other matters, 
such as travelling allowances)—I would. 

35126. And local allowances)—^Yes. 

35127. And, generally .speaking, as to regulations 
of that nature, where it is possible, they should lay 
down a general principle)—Yes, that w my idea. 

35128. Is the charge of the Superintending En¬ 
gineer co-terminous with that of the division)— 
Not quite: for instance, in tho Southern Division 
of this Presidency the area is not quite the same 
for the Commissioner as it is for the Superintending 
Engineer; tho Superintending Engineer has one 
district in it which the Commissioner has not. 

35129. Do the areas of Executive Engineers coin¬ 
cide with the districts)—They are practically the 
same, but not in Sind where they are entirely 
different; there are two Superintending Engineers 
of divisions in Sind to one Commissioner; one 
Superintending’Engineer has the left bank of the 
river under him, and the other Superintending 
Engineer has the right bank of the river under him. 


35115. In case there was a conflict of opinion, 
and the Government of India desired to have their 
rules, which are now considered by the people to 
be beneficial, adopted by all Local Governments, 
would you allow the Government of India to de¬ 
mand Uiat the Local Governments should accept 
such large measures of reform)—'No, I would not 
allow the Government of India to interfere. 

35116. Are you aware that some of the large 
leforms have been introduced on the initiative of 
the Government of India, such, for instance, as 
the local self-government scheme)—^Tes. 

35117. In such cases, would you allow the 
Government of India to bring them forward)— 
That would be a matter of legislation ; it is not a 
matter of rule or executive order. 

35118. Would you lay down that provincial loans 
should bo contracted only for limited periods, or 
for specific purposes, or that there should be 
general loans Idee loans ineurred by the Govern¬ 
ment of India)—I would have them general loans ; 
I do not think it would bo practieable to have a 
loan for a certain definite work, or a certain definite 
purpoM and utilise it only for that purpose. I 
^ thinking now of what we call productive Public 
Works. You cannot haye a loan for one particular 
canal; you may have other canals going on, and 
you cannot say that a loan is for a particular canal. 

dai9. If all the provincial Governments had the 
right to incur such loans permanently would it not 


35130. Is the budget submitted to you by the 
Commissioner in respect of his division, or is it 
submitted to you by tho Superintending Engineer 
ill respect of his charge)—It comes up to Qoveni- 
ment from the Commissioner with regard to his 
division, that is, for major works. 

35131. Then the budget for major works is pre¬ 
pared on the basis of divisions )—^es. 

35132. And minor works also?—The minor works 
are entirely by divisions. They do not come to 
Government at all; Government simply give a 
lump sum to the Commissioner to deal with as ho 
pleases. Recurring charges would not come by 
d^ivisiqns, but for the whole Presidency. The 
Examiner takes out for the whole Presidency what 
sum is debitable to provincial, and what is debit¬ 
able to imperial. 

35133. What is the caso with regard to repair¬ 
ing roads?—The Superintending Engineers are 
given lump sums, and they give out to the Execu¬ 
tive -Engineers money from tho lump sum grants 
which they have at their disposal. 

35134. Then practically minor works are sanc¬ 
tioned by the Commissioner ?—Yes, in consulta¬ 
tion with Superintending Engineer. 

35135. And major works are sanctioned by Gov¬ 
ernment, and tho repairs carried out either by the 
Executive Engineers or Superintending Engineers 
on their own responsibility?—They are carri^ out 
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by the Executire Engineers, the money being 
granted by the Superintending Engineers ror smaU 
works; a Superintending Engineer placM a lump 
sum to the credit of the Executive Engineer, and 
the Executive Engineer sets the repair estiinates 
against the lump sums provided. 

35136. A proposal has been made that the Public 
Works budgets should be prepared wholly by dis¬ 
tricts and placed under the Commissioner, and 
that the Commissioner should have a budget for 
his own division, including amongst other items, 
the Public Works budget, which would include 
major works, minor works and repairs and other 
recurring charges—is that a good suggestion?— 
No, I should not think so. 

35137. Do you prefer the present jwwersP—Cer¬ 
tainly. The Collector prepares a list of works 
required in his district; he takes all the various 
branches. Public Works, revenue, administration, 
hospitals, forests, and so on, and he arranges these 
in consultation in their relative order of urgency; 
they then go to the Commissioner and he makes 
his selection from the various districts; he re¬ 
arranges them all in the order of urgency for the 
whole division and then submits his list of major 
works (that is, works beyond his sanctioning 
power) to Government, who provide in the pro¬ 
vincial budget, as far as funds permit, for new 
works in the various divisions, in the Commis¬ 
sioner’s order of urgency. 


the case in this province?—No, certainly not; the f|^g jfo,. jf,.. 
Commissioner receives the budget and can see w. L. 
which are the major works that are entered in it. Canitron, 

35148. But can he see that the major work which he 11 ^Var., 1908. 

considers most important is carried out at once?— - 

There would be no report sent to him about it. 

35149. Ho is kept in the dark as to this?—I 
cannot say that he is kept in the dark. 

35160. At any rate he does not know anything 
about it?—No, unless he asks. 

35151. Can he give a definite order to the 
Superintending Engineer to commence a certain 
work and to carry it out to the best of his ability 
during the financial year, putting aside, if neces¬ 
sary, other work for the purpose?—I do not know 
that he can direct him to do that, because the 
budget itself is a direction. 

35152. Can the Commissioner give a direct order 
or can he not?—No, he cannot give an order to 
change the budget. 

35153. The suggestion put by Mr. Qichens was 
that, as now, eaw division should receive an allot¬ 
ment with a reserve at headquarters for big pro¬ 
jects ; but that the Commissioner should be able 
to say which works he wanted carried out first; is 
that undesirable, or is there any objection to the 
Commissioner being able to say that?—No, I can 
see no objection to nis being able to say it. 


35138. At any rate there is nothing to be gained - 
by any alteration?—^No, on the contrary, there 
would be confusion. At present all the works are 
arranged in one budget. Everyone can look at it 
and see how much is sanctioned for any work. 

31639. (Mr, Meyer.) Who takes the Public Works 
portfolio usually in the Bombay Government?—At 
present the Governor. 

36140. Is that the usual practice?—It has been 
since I have been here. 

35141. You say that the Commissioner submits 
his proposals in order of urgency?—^Yes. 

35142. Are there not a good many more pro- 
^sals brought forward than you have funds for?— 

35143. Who selects the works which are to be 
carried out?—When it comes to the Government a 
meeting is called of the Secretaries, and they con¬ 
sider i^at sum should be allotted to each division, 
and the works are taken in order of urgency for 
each division down to a certain number, the total 
of which makes up about the amount which may 
be given to that division. 

35144. Therefore you do have a divisional allot¬ 
ment?—Yes, it comes to that. 

35145. When your budget goes down to the divi¬ 
sion with these things sanctioned, has the Commis¬ 
sioner any say after that; or is it left to the Super¬ 
intending Engineer to decide how and when he 
will take up a work?—^He is required to do the 
work within the year; if he cannot spend the 
money which is put down in the budget he has to 
explain why the expenditure was not incurred. 

36146. Does it not occasionally happen that a 
work which the Commissioner has put down first, 
or very near the top in the order of urgency, is 
not carried out, while other works to whidi he has 
not attached so much importance are?—It may 
happen that plans and estimates of that work 
mi^t not have been prepared, or perhaps ilie site 
might not have been fixed, and correspondence 
may be going on for a long time as to where it is 
to be, and in that case it may be impossible to 
undertake the work. 

35147. The point put to us in other provinces 
was that a Commissioner may put forwara his pro¬ 
jects; but after the budget is passed, he really 
does not know anvthing more a^ut it, and that 
some road to which he has attached importance is 
not proceeded with, while some other road, whidi 
he did not want, the Executive Engineer makes. 
In fact that the Commissioner had nothing to do 
beyond once a year having to write down what 
particular projects he considered desirable; is that 


35154. You have mentioned military works as 
part of your work, but is there not an entirely 
separate military establishment?—^There is. 

35155. What do you have to do with military 
works?—^There are certain outlying parts which the 
Executive Engineer visits in the course of his tour 
where '^ere is no military works official. 

35156. Under imperial expenditure you entirely 
omit the army except as regards military works; 
do you not consider the army of some im^rtance? 
—^The army does not appear in the provincial 
budget. 

35157. Therefore your proposal cannot profess 
to be a complete scheme of distribution?—It is 
merely a scheme for discussion. 

35158. Would you not have to put the army in 
at some time, and provide funds?—Certainly. 

35159. You say the budget should lay down 
general lines of policy in matters of internal admin¬ 
istration, but that the liocal Government should 
have power to reject or accept them at their dis¬ 
cretion. It is an open secret, that at present 
there is a scheme under consideration for the im¬ 
provement of the salaries of Public Works 
Engineers. Supposing tht^ is settled and the 
Government of India sends down its scheme, and 
suppose the ILocal Government say, “ We are rather 
hard up at present and we think the Engineers 
get quite enough, we will not increase their pay ”; 
would vou let uiem do it?—^That is a matter which 
would be settled by the Secretary of State, and it 
would be one of the conditions under which men 
came into the Service. 

35160. Men do not always come into the Service 
with their pay fixed in every capacity from the 
beginning to the end; and I am speaking of a case 
in which the Government of India think it desir¬ 
able to raise the pay of Engineers. Supposing 
a Local Government does not want to spend any 
money in that way, is it to be allowed to say, 
“Our Engineers are sufficiently well paid, and we 
"are not going to raise their salaries”?—If yon are 
going to leave them entirely independent, if you 
are going to make the Local Government a Govern¬ 
ment tn ioto, if you are going to let the Local 
Government select its own establishment for its 
own Civil Service and other Departments, then 
certainly the Local Governments ought to be able 
to decide what the pay should be and under what 
rules the officials are to serve. 

35161. But supping you have, as at present, 
'an Imperial Service scattered amongst the pro¬ 
vinces and which is mainly at the disposal of the 
Local Governments, what would you do?—The con¬ 
ditions are not the same. 
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36162. Then so long as you have Imperial Ser¬ 
vices there must he central control by the Govern¬ 
ment of India?—The Government of India does 
not settle salaries; the Secretary of State settles 
them. 

35163. But on the proposals submitted by the 
Government of India?—Yes. 

35164. The Government of India proposes and 
the Secretary of State sanctions) or perhaps does 
not sanction?—Yes, 

35165. The point is, while you have Imperial 
Services, is the Government of India to have any 
say with regard to their organization?—Yes. 

35166. And in regard to their recruitment?— 
Yes. 

35167. You say that Local Governments should 
be given a free hand in matters of provincial 
Public Works, that their limit should be raised 
from 10 to 100 lakhs, and that they should go 
straight to the Secretary of State, the Government 
of India not being consulted. The object of the 
present restriction is twofold; first, to prevent the 
Local .Government spending what is thought to 
be an excessive amount in proportion to its means, 
and, secondly, to get the engineering advice of the 
Government of India officials—is that not the 
case?—I do not know what the object of the rule is, 
but in the case I have mentioned, the plans which 
are in course of preparation for a new jail in Bom¬ 
bay, there is no particular engineering skill re¬ 
quired in the design of any one of the buildings, 
although tliere is a very large amount of work in 
various ways to bo done; the land is very valuable, 
there is a large amount of filling in to be done, 
and filling cannot be got in (Bombay, so that the 
cost will exceed 20 lakhs, and this Government 
have not the power to sanction the work- 

35168. You admit that in certain cases the Local 
Government might take outside experts into con¬ 
sultation?—Yes. 

35169. What is the harm in such a case of going 
to the Government of India expert. One may 
taie it that the Secretary to the Public Works 
Department in the Government of India is one of 
the ablest men in the profession out here?—I 
should think so. 

35170. Is there no utility in lotting him see the 
estimates and passing his opinion upon them ?—In 
the case of a complicated design there would be no 
objection to his seeing the design, but the esti¬ 
mates can convey no information to him, and he 
does not know anything about local rates for 
labour and so on. 

35171. But taking the whole thing, and the plans 
for the work, ho mi^ht have a good deal to say as 
to the matter of design?—I have had some designs 
returned to me with criticisms. 

35172. Were the criticisms unnecessary, or bene¬ 
ficial?—I thought that the criticisms were most 
unnecessary. 

36173. You say that the Local Governments 
ought to have the same power of sanction in 
respect to imperial works as they have over pro¬ 
vincial works: occasionally Public Works esti¬ 
mates are very considerably exceeded as a matter 
of fact?—^Thcy are at times. 

35174. Who pays for that—not the engineer him¬ 
self?—No. 

35175. Is it paid for by the Government which is 
responsible for the construction of the work?— 
Yes. 

35176. If it is a Local Government work, the 
Local Government pays and can come down upon 
its engineer if it thinks fit?—Yes. 

35177. Supposing it is a Government of India 
work and the estimates have been largely exceeded, 
the Government of India has to pay ?—At present, 
yes. 

35178. In that case ought not the Government of 
India to have some say in the matter? Is it not 
an elementary precaution that the Government of 
India should say “ We may have to pay for any 
excess, and we will have the estimates scrutinized 


by our own people ” ?—As to imperial work I 
should have no objection to sending estimates on 
to the Government of India if they wanted to see 
the estimates, but there ought to be no expression 
of opinion on the part of this Government. Let 
the Government of India decide. 

35179. You think two Governments are no good, 
so to speak?—I would not have two Governments, 
one criticising the action of the other. 

35180. Is not the real thing that one wants two 
engineers, you here and the Chief Engineer at 
Simla?—^Then if I am not capable of dealing with 
an estimate, the other engineer can do it. Why 
should I waste my time and he waste his? 

,35181. In the same way is it unnecessary for a 
Superintending Engineer to send an estimate to 
you ; it had better be prepared by you than him ? 
—It is propelled to raise the powers of the Super¬ 
intending Engineer to a lakh of rupees. 

35182. But if it is above a lakh he ought not to 
prepare it at all, and it ought to be prepared by 
you at first ; there is no reason why two of you 
should work over the same estimate ?—That would 
not bo any saving of time, and it would make my 
office an enormous office. 

35183. {Sir Steyning Edgerley.) As regards the 
proposed 5 per cent, rent for houses, that of course 
must be independent of the cost of the house?— 
Yes. 

35184. A question was asked you with regard to 
the 12J per cent, charge made to Local Boards and 
you said that you thought it was cheaper for the 
Local Boards on the whole. Is it as cheap to 
them as Government can make it, or does the 
percentage more than cover the cost to the Govern¬ 
ment? Could Government reduce it without mak¬ 
ing it a contribution to the Local Boards?—No ; 
at present it is a contribution to the Local Boards, 

35185. It docs not cover the cost to the Govern¬ 
ment ?—No. 

35186. What is the real cost to the Government? 
—It comes to something like 24 per cent. ; in 
transactions between the Government of India and 
the Government of Bombay 23i per cent, is 
charged. 

35187, Is that based on the cost of the arrange¬ 
ments for doing the work?—Not for doing a par¬ 
ticular work, but taking all the establishment of 
the Presidency. 

35188. Anyhow you are perfectly certain the 
12^ per cent, is less than the cost to the Govern¬ 
ment in carrying out the arrangements to enable 
them to do the work they now do for the Local 
Boards ?—Certainly. 

35189. You suggest that Local Governments might 
be allowed to sanction exceptions to code rules, 
simply reporting to the Government of India?—^Yes. 

35190. As regards the division of funds you sug¬ 
gest that all loans should be raised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and your plan is that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should be a sort of Banking 
Agency ?—^Yes, that is my view. 

35191. That they should not actually say “ You 
must not have this loan,” but if they can raise it 
during the year they should raise it, so that a 
Local Government could obtain a loan just as a 
private person could go to a Bank, and get a 
loan ?—That is my view. 

35192. With regard to schemes of productive and 
protective works, you say that they amount to 
about 10 crores in Sind and about 15 crores in 
the Deccan ; looked at from a Government point 
of view as to the welfare of the Presidency as a 
whole, which of these works would you consider 
to be most urgent?—The protective works. 

35193. That is to say, you would not defer the 
protective works in order to carry out works in 
Sind which would bring you in 5 per cent, profit or 
more?—I would not. 

35194. And that looking to the welfare of the 
people the Government ought to go first for the 
non-paying works?—That is my view; the saving 
of life and the welfare of the people are more a 
duty on the part of Government than the pro¬ 
vision of works which, though they might add to 
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the wealth of the people considerably, and allow 
a larger area to be cultivated, are not so urgent. 

35195. In fact there never is any famine in 
Sind 1 —^Never. 

36196. Also as to protective works in the Dec- 
can, I suppose they might at any time save the 
Government from half a crore to a crore of rupees 
in the way of famine relief?—Yes. The Irriga¬ 
tion Commission suggested that from 0'3 to 0'5 of 
an acre should be protected for each head of 
population. 

35197. When the budget is received and the 
works are sanctioned, is there not a direct Govern¬ 
ment order to the Superintending Engineer that 
he shall do all the works included in it in the 
order in which they are placed during the year 
that follows ?—^The works in the budget are not 
placed in order of urgency ; they come under 
various classified heads, but all the works are to be 
done in the year. 

35198. Then there would be some scope for a 
Commissioner's order, in that he might say “Begin 
this work at once ” ?—Certainly. 

35199. Can he say not merely “Please do this,’’ 
but “ Do this “ ?—No, but at the same time, if the 
Commissioner did say to the Superintending En¬ 
gineer “ Do this,” I cannot conceive any Superin¬ 
tending Engineer saying he would not do it unless 
for very strong reasons indeed, which he would 
have put before the Commissioner ; they would bo 
discussed and the very strong probability is that 
the Commissioner’s wishes would be carried out. 

35200. In 99 cases out of lOO would that be so? 


Government, who sent the case on to the Govern- Hon. Mr. 

ment of India and asked that a loan should be w, 

granted. After it had been conditionally adopted Cameron. 

by the municipality and forwarded by the Local - 

Government for the sanction of the Government of 11 Mar., 1908. 

India it was disallowed by the latter on the ground - 

that it was unsafe to authorise the raising of so 
large a loan as 44 lakhs on the security, for the 
most part, of the produce of a sewage farm only. 

There was no question of this Government at- 
temptijig to force any scheme on the Poona muni¬ 
cipality. The Poona municipality, with per¬ 
haps one exception, are fully aware of the horrible 
condition of the City ; there are drains there one 
hundred years old, and the Government has had 
scheme after scheme prepared. They made this 
recommendation to the Government of India, and 
the Government of India said practically that they 
could not sanction a scheme which depended for 
its finance on the profits of a sewage farm. 

35210. Was that interference on the part of the 
Government of India w'ell justified?—If they have 
to find the money they can demand whatever 
security they like, but it was not a case of this 
Government trying to force a scheme on the Poona 
municipality which was resisted by the Government 
of India. As a matter of fact one of the things 
the Poona municipality said was that the plague 
charges must be wiped off before the scheme could 
be undertaken ; this Government wrote to the 
Government of India, saying that the total charges 
amounted to Es. 5,69,000 and recommended that 
Es. 3,69,000 should be given as a free gift and that 
the remaining 2 lakhs should be given for ten 
years without interest. The Government of India 


—Yes, certainly. 

35201. If it were not so, the Superintending 
Engineer would probably have to take the orders 
of the Government?—If it were an important 
matter and the Superintending Engineer’s actions 
did not meet the views of the Commissioner, I 
cannot imagine the Commissioner not reporting 
the matter to Government and asking for orders. 

35202. (Chairman.) What is meant by the recom¬ 
mendation by Local Government that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should delegate to them power to 
write off a portion of the capital cost of a residen¬ 
tial building?—^That is, when buildings get old 
there is nothing taken off for depreciation. 

35203. When the Local Government ask for this 
power does that mean that they should only do so 
after the building has been in existence for a 
certain number of years, or are they to begin to 
write off at once?—^When any demand for it arose, 
a building would be revalued—that was the idea. 

35204. In what circumstances would the Local 
Government write off the capital value on their 
own responsibility, and in what circumstances 
would they refer to the Government of India ?— 
In all cases of buildings belonging to the Local 
Government constructed with provincial 'funds 
they should have entire control, and as to those 
constructed from imperial funds I do not want the 


sanctioned 3 lakhs being given as a grant-in-aid, 
and dirtictod that the remaining 2,69,000 should 
be “given on a loan for 15 years at 4 per cent, 
interest. I mention that in order to show that this 
Government is not a hard-hearted, unsympathetic 
Government trying to force a scheme on a reluctant 
municipality, the municipality being saved by the 
intervention of the Government of India. 

35211. Then were both the Government of India 
and the Government of Bombay justified in the 
course they took?—Yes, each probably from their 
own point of view. 

35212. If a sanitary scheme costing a lakh of 
rupees is suggested in the first instance by the 
Chairman of the municipality, is it put into some 
sort of shape by the District Engineer or the 
Executive Engineer ; then is it examined by the 
Sanitary Engineer ; then considered by the Com¬ 
missioner ; examined administratively and tech¬ 
nically by the Sanitary Board ; examined financi¬ 
ally by the Finance Department ; examined 
administratively again by the Municipal Depart¬ 
ment ; again technically by the Public Works 
Department, ahd only then tan it bo finally sanc¬ 
tioned by the Government of Bombay ; is that an 
unjust description of the course which a sanitary 
scheme has to take?—It is not quite correct; at 
present the Sanitary Engineer himself prepares; 
the scheme. 


Local Government to have any power at all; it is 35213. Whom it is first of all suggested by ?— 
a matter for the Government which finds the By the municipality, or whatever the Board may 
money. he. 


35205. Have you any power at the present 
moment as far as you know?—I think not. 

36206. Have you no power at all to write off?— 
No, according to the best of my recollection. 

35207. As far as any buildings constructed out 
of partly provincial funds are concerned you want 
complete power to write off?—Yes. 

35208. And as far as any buildings constructed 
with imperial funds are concerned you ask for no 
power ?—No. 

35209. It was stated by a witness that there had 
been a great deal of difficulty with regard to the 
drainage works at Poona, and it was said that the 
Government had intervened somewhat unwisely ; 
do you know anything about the facts of that 
case?—What happened was that estimates were 
prepared for a joint scheme for sewage and water- 
supply and the total estimated cost, including the 
interest to be charged to capital during construc¬ 
tion, came to 44 lakhs. The Poona municipality 
considered the scheme, and submitted it to this 


35214. Is it then considered at all by the Dis¬ 
trict or Executive Engineer ?—No, it is not con¬ 
sidered by him. 

35215. Is it put roughly into shape by him?— 
His assistance may be obtained instead of getting 
another man from outside. 

35216. Then is it examined by the Sanitary En¬ 
gineer?—Yes, he would give the orders to the 
Executive Engineer. 

3.5217. Then is it looked at by the Gommissioner 
from the administrative point of view?_Yes. 

35218. Then he would see it?—I should imagine 
so 

35219. Then it is examined by the Sanitary- 
Board?—Yes, but then the Sanitary Engineer has 
done the whole thing. 

35220. Then it is examined financially by the 
Finance Department?—Yes, if a grant-in-aid or a 
loan is required. 

35221. It is administratively examined in the 
Municipal Department?—Yes. 
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35222. It is examined technically in the Public 
Works Department ?—Yes. 

35223. And then, and only then, can it be finally 
sanctioned by the Government of Bombay?—Yes. 

35224. Then my description was not an unjust 
description of the course of a sanitary scheme?— 
No. 

35225. You say that it rests entirely with the 
Government of India to decide what the irrigation 
expenditure upon minor works may be; if the 
Government of India give a grant and this 
Government is required to make an equivalent 
grant, are you certain that that is the principle 
on which the money is allotted for these minor 
works?—Yes, half and half, certainly. 

35226. Is the Local Government not consulted as 
to the amount which it can afford to spend on 
minor works?—No. 

35227. Is it required to pay rupee for rupee?— 
It pays rupee for rupee. I remember on one 
occasion the Government of India said they would 
give 15,94,000 for irrigation works and the Govern¬ 
ment set aside 16,94,000, but afterwards without 
any consultation and without any word, a telegram 
came saying that the Government of India grant 
would be cut down to 13,94,000, cutting 2 lakhs 
off, which meant that this Government had to cut 
off 2 lakhs as well. Eventually, after some more 
correspondence, the Government of India went 
back to the 15 lakhs. 

35228. Is that a principle which you are quite 
certain is applied in respect to minor works?— 
Certainly. 

35229. (Mr. Meyer.) Will you kindly produce the 
papers on that point. You know in ordinary 
divided groups such as forests or excise, the pro¬ 
portion is half and half—half expenditure and half 


Mr. H. 0. Quin, I.C.S., 

35237. (Chairman.) You are acting Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay in the Political, 
Judicial and Special Departments? — Yes, I was 
Secretary in the General Department before that. 
As Secretary in the Judicial Department I am in 
charge of the Police. The Special Department 
deals with various matters with regard to criminal 
investigation and political affairs. 

Very much larger financial powers should be 
given to the Government of Bombay. The limits 
prescribed in Chapter 17, Civil Account Code, are 
very low and necessitate a large number of refer¬ 
ences to the Government of India, which could, 
and, I think, should be avoided. Some of the 
prohibitions in Civil Account Code, 283, should be 
removed and power to grant allowances of all kinds 
should be given to the Local Government subject 
to general rules laid down by the Government of 
India. 

I do not think that any more complete separation 
could usefully be effected between imperial and 
provincial finance. It would not be advantageous, 
if indeed it were possible, to assign separate heads 
of account, and with them exclusive control of 
receipt and expenditure, entirely to either pro¬ 
vincial or imperial, and short of this I see no use 
in altering the general lines of the present system. 

I should not be prepared to give Local Govern¬ 
ments borrowing powers. Charges so heavy as to 
involve borrowing would have to be sanctioned by 
the Government of India, and this being so the loan 
should be obtained by that Government. Local 
borrowing would only complicate the general finan¬ 
cial situation, and would probably be more 
expensive. 

The Local Government should hare the fullest 
power in applying to local conditions the general 
lines of policy laid down by the Government of 
India or otherwise. Tlie function of the Govern¬ 
ment of India should be regarded as discharged 
when it has laid down the general lines and that 
within those lines there should be no interference. 
It would be difficult to deal with this aspect of 
the matter by hard and fast rules. Tlie Supreme 
Government should recognize not only that the 


revenue are imperial and provincial automatically? 
—Yes. 

35230. Is irrigation in the same category ?—Yes. 

35231. That is to say, supposing you put down 
a budget of 30 lakhs for expenditure on minor 
irrigation works, 15 lakhs would go to imperial 
and 15 to provincial?—Yes. 

35232. And if the actual expenditure came to 
25 lakhs only, the division would be 12^ and 12^ 
lakhs?—^Exactly. 

35233. Then may I suggest that what happened 
in the case you put was this : Let me take your 
figure of 16,94,000, that would have come to 
32 lakhs and the Government of India reduced 
the 32 to 30 simply in the interests of actual esti¬ 
mating?—They did not say so ; they first of all 
accepted the Bs. 15,94,000, but afterwards said 
they were not able to give so much and it was cut 
down to Es. 13,94,000. I know of no reason given 
at all. 

35234. You do not say that they give a special 
contribution to minor irrigation works ; it comes 
under the ordinary divided head principle ?—^Yes. 

35233. (Chairman.) Without asking this Govern¬ 
ment how much they can spare fur minor works, 
do the Government of India say, “ Wo have 20 lakhs 
to spend on minor works in your province, and you 
must provide 20 lakhs too ” ?—No, they would not 
give more than we had asked for. 

35236. They would allow you then to fix the 
amount you are to spend and they would add an 
equivalent amount?—That is the principle. A 
demand statement goes in first of all, and if that 
is accepted, then this Government puts in the 
amount which they had already stated they would 
be prepared to spend. That is for the budget 
purposes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


was called and examined. 

Local Government is responsible for the due execu¬ 
tion of the policy laid down, but also that it is 
capable of adequately discharging that responsi¬ 
bility and may and should be trusted to do so. 

In the Judicial Department the following relaxa¬ 
tions of the law or rule would be advantageous; — 

Additions to the strength of the Bombay City 
Police Force (section 4, Bombay Act IV. of 
1902). 

Bemovals under the Criminal Tribes Act (sec¬ 
tion 16, Act XXVII. of 1871). 

Extension of portions of the Dekikhan Agri¬ 
culturists’ Belief Act to other parts of the 
Presidency (section 1, Act XYII. of 1879). 

Alterations in High Court rules regarding fees 
for processes and regarding destruction of 
■ records (section 20, Act VH. of 1870, and 
section 5, Act III. of 1879). 

Extension of section 7 (1) of Indian Securities 
Act (No. Xin. of 1886). 

Exemptions under the Arms Act (section 27, 
Act XI. of 1878). 

Changes in the number of Subordinate Civil 
Courts (section 21, Act XIV. of 1869). 

Extension of Acts to Sind (sections 5, 5a, 
Act XrV. of 1874). 

All those matters can best be dealt with by 
specific amending legislation. There is no one of 
them in respect of which there seems to be any 
real advantage gained by submitting for the sanc¬ 
tion of the Glovernment of India. 

There is certainly a strong tendency towards 
rigidity and uniformity in the influence of the 
departments of the Government of India. In the 
Judicial Department the tendency referred to has 
been most conspicuous in connection with the re¬ 
organization of the police. Certain proposals of 
the Bombay Government have been criticized and 
rejected because they are not in conformity with 
the methods and practices current in other pro¬ 
vinces where the conditions may be quite different; 
certain others have been condemned because to the 
Government of India they do not seem suitable, 
although in some instances the points at issue are 
matters of opinion merely. I can suggest no 
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specific measure of reform. The whole question is 
one of attitude. If the Government of India in 
dealing with the Local Government were to act 
on the presumption that the proposals submitted 
to them were to he approved unless these proposals 
could be shown to be manifestly unsound, and if 
the policy and practice of tho Government of India 
were to interfere in details only when necessary, 
all minute criticism would be avoided and the 
views of tho Ix>cal Government would be accepted, 
save'in so far as they might clash with gener^d 
rules or principles which the Government of India 
desire to enforce. The result would be the saving 
of much delay in the introduction of measures of 
reform. 

Although I have known some instances in which 
departmental considerations have perhaps been 
allowed too much weight, I am not prepared to 
say from my own experience that on the whole 
the tendency of the Imperial Secretariat is to con¬ 
sider matters too much from a purely departmental 
standpoint. 

It is difficult to see how the Imperial Secretariat 
can be otherwise than impersonal in their rela¬ 
tions with men and matters with which they have 
no acquaintance save on paper. They are a 
degree—and a long degree—further from the 
people than are the Loc^ Government, and for 
this latter even it is not in all cases practicable to 
cultivate the personal aspect of administration. 

Tho only Director-General with whom I have 
any concern is the Director of Criminal 
Intelligence. I think he should be regarded as tho 
Hoad of a Criminal Nows Agency; and that so 
far as bis relations with Ix>cal Governments aro 
concerned, his duties should bo confined to re¬ 
ceiving and imparting information relative to 
crime and criminals. 

The initiative in administrative reforms which 
have bron effected in recent years has been largely 
due 'to tho provincial Government, but some of the 
most important have owed their inception to the 
Government of India. 

Provincial Governments should be allowed to 
develop their administration on their own lines, and 
it should be loft to their discretion whether they 
should, or should not, adopt measures introduced 
in other provinces, 'litis would not preclude the 
Ctevornment of India from making suggestions nor 
from introducing reforms in departments which 
are from their nature of imperial concern. Un¬ 
necessary unification of administration is much to 
be deprecated, and the provincial Governments 
should be left entirely free to work on the lines 
which to them seem best suited to local conditions 
and requirements. 

Tho general rule as to appeals in administrative 
matters should be that onlpr one appeal should be 
allowed as a matter of right. A second appeal 
should be permitted only w^en tho first appellate 
authority certifies that reasonable grounds of 
appeal exist. On this principle there would be no 
right of appeal to the (tevernment of India except 
in cases in which the original order appealed 
against is that of the Local Government, and in 
those in which the Local Government certify that 
reasonable grounds of appeal exist. When the 
original order is that of the Local Government 
would allow an appeal to the Government of India 
without any certificate. 

The general principle regarding the right of 
appeal by officers of Government against orders 
affecting them personally should be the same, but 
I would make it the rule also that no officer whose 
pay is less than Rs. 260 should be allowed to 
appeal beyond the Local Government, whether the 
oraer of the Local Government was passed on 
appeal or was original. 

In the Judicial Department there has not been 
an increase of recent years in the demands for re¬ 
turns and information from the Local Govern¬ 
ments. A few fresh returns have been called for 
by the Secretary of State in the Political Depart¬ 
ment, and in the Judicial Department there nave 
been some calls by Government of India for infor¬ 
mation regarding unusual occurrences, but on the 
whole 1 believe the demand in question has been 
reduced rather than increased. 


In the Judicial Department there are several 
matters in regard to which the powers of the 
Jxical Government might be delegaW to Commis¬ 
sioners of divisions. These are mostly connect^ 
with the grant of magisterial powers under special 
'Acts (suim as the Reformatory Schools Act and 
the Opium Act); powers under the District Police 
Act and powers under the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

There are also matters connected with judicial 
administration in regard to which the powers now 
vested in Government by law or otherwise might 
advantageously be delegated to the High Court 
and Judicial Commissioner of Sind. These relate 
to the promotions, transfer and deputation of 
'Subordinate Judges, grant of Small Causes Court 
powers to Subordinate Judges and appellate 
powers to Assistant Judges, circulars and rules for 
Subordinate Criminal Courts, etc. 

The natural tendency of any central authority 
must be towards both rigidity and uniformity, and to 
keep this in check the exercise of some counteract¬ 
ing influence is necessary. Questions which oome 
up to Government are in the first instance dealt 
with by a Secretariat Office well versed in rules and 
precedents, but, generally speaking, entirely lack¬ 
ing in any first-hand knowledge of the subjecto 
with which they have to deal or of the local condi¬ 
tions and circumstances. It is tho work of the 
office to point to precedents and to invite attention 
to tho rules and orders bearing on the question 
before them, and it is scarcely possible to expect 
them to bo otherwise than biassed in favour of 
both rigidity and uniformity. It rests with the 
Under-&cretary and tho Secretary to present the 
case for submission to Government in such a shape 
that any undue bias in the above directions may 
be removed, and adequate allowance made for 
special features and for local or personal condi¬ 
tions. Much will of course depend on the general 
mental attitude of tho Secretariat Officers, and 
still more on that of tho member or ^mbers of 
Government to whom a case is submitted. The 
influence of the provincial Governmont does not 
result on the whole in excessive rigidity or 
uniformity, but there is and must be a certain 
tendency in that direction which requires to be 
constantly checked by the conscious efiorts of the 
authorities with whom rest the final stages of the 
decision. It is of importance therefore that the 
superior officers in the Secretariat should be men 
who have had considerable and recent experience 
of administration at first-hand, and who have not 
been too long removed from actual contact with 
the people and with the Executive Officials. 

I do not consider that the tendency of the pro¬ 
vincial Secretariat is to regard matters too much 
from a purely departmentaljstandpoint. The in¬ 
terests of the people concerned are given due 
weight as well as those of tho department. I do 
not think the provincial Government are more im¬ 
personal than IS inevitable in the case of a central 
and composite authority dealing through various 
channels with a large mass of affairs, most of their 
information regarding which is contained in 
written reports. 

The Commissioner has adequate opportunities 
for exercising his influence in matters appertain¬ 
ing to tho Judicial Department. Whether he 
actually exercises it, and, if so, how strong it is, 
are matters which depend on the individual Com¬ 
missioner. 

The Commissioner exercises a general control 
over the District Magistrates in whom is vested 
the administration of the police of their districts. 
He is the authority to decide between the District 
Magistrate and the District Superintendent of 
Pol^ in matters of sufficient importance to be 
referred to him, and in any large question of 
police administration -he would undoubtedly be 
consulted' by Government. I do not see how he 
could be given any greater influence except by the 
delegation to him of powers now vested in the 
Local Government. Ckivernment are always dis¬ 
posed to give adeciuate wei^t to the views of a 
capable Commissioner. 

1 am not prepared to say that Executive 
Officers have not considerable opportunities for 
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personal contact with the people, but there is very 
R. 0. ^uin. little doubt that these opportunities are often not 

- sufficient, and it is unquestionable that the enor- 

11 Afor., 1908. mous increase of office work of late years has had 

- the result of keeping the District Officer much 

more closely to his desk and reducing the time and 
opportunities available for personal contact. At 
the same time it is almost always practicable 
for an officer to be accessible to persons who wish 
to see him and to petitioners, and to this extent 
at any rate he can maintain personal relations 
wuth the people. ,Ho has not, however, the same 
time as before to spend in visiting villages and 
places with which his work is connected, and this 
is much to be regretted. I know of no obstacle 
except lack of time, due to pressure of office work. 

lExecutive Officers possess a sufficient knowledge 
of the vernaculars to enable them to get through 
their work, but I should like to see officers en¬ 
couraged, if not comjjelled, to attain to a higher 
standard than at present enforced. Many officers 
can speak and make themselves understood quite 
sufficiently well for the purposes of their work, 
but their vocabulary is limited to the words which 
they require for that purpose, and a conversation 
in the vernacular on general subjects with an 
educated Indian would be quite beyond their 
powers. This should not be so. They should be 
encouraged to continue their study of a language 
beyond the stage at which they can pass an exami¬ 
nation designed to secure their possession of the 
minimum of knowledge requisite for their work, 
and to obtain an acquaintance with it which would 
enable them to feel at home in conversing with 


open to the Collector to refuse for good reasons to 
enter upon airy subject which in the public interest 
he thought unfitted for consideration by the 
Council. The responsibility of the Council would 
be limited to giving advice. On the Collector 
would rest the responsibility of neglecting or 
acting in opposition to it. 

I have never had any experience of a '* village 
community.” The paid already controls the 
village police and I do not know that there are any 
further powers which can be given him in this 
respect. He also in some places exercises certain 
criminal powers under the Police Act. It might 
be possible in selected villages to create some¬ 
thing of the nature of a panchayat ” to deal with 
petty civil and criminal cases, but I am not 
sanguine as to the result. Education and public 
spirit are at present lacking. 

35238. Is the rule under which an Undor-Eecre- 
tary is restricted to service for three years in the 
Secretariat, a good arrangement?—On the whole 
the best arrangement would be that nobody should 
stay in the Secretariat for perhaps more than 
three or four years at a time, but I would not tie 
the hands of a Local Government in the matter of 
prescribing a particular perifid ; it might bo useful 
to go slightly over or under. 

35239. Is it the practice in this Secretariat to 
send a man back after he has held a Secretariat 
appointment for a considerable time to district ad¬ 
ministration ?—^No, on the whole, it has not been 
the practice. 

35240. Ought it to be?—I think so. 


any native of the country whatever his class might 
be. There is force in the suggestion recently made 
in the Native press that the endeavours now made 
to encourage the study by officers of the classical 
languages, Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, would 
be better directed if their purpose were the en¬ 
couragement of higher proficiency in the 
vernaculars. 

The grant of larger powers to Commissioners, 
Collectors and other local authorities will involve 
greater care in their selection, less regard being 
had to seniority. The rule should be the selection 
of fit men in the order of their seniority, men who 
are unfit being passed over unhesitatingly. The 
rigid application of this system would probably 
necessitate provision being made for the resigna¬ 
tion or premature retirement of officers on pensions 
proportionate to their length of service, and pos¬ 
sibly to the quality of tho services they had 
rendered. .For appointments outside the ordinary 
line selection should be absolute, as also for the 
appointments of Commissioners and Heads of 
Departments, for which it is advisable to select 
only the very best. 

Transfers of officers are jiot unnecessarily fre¬ 
quent. They are of course more so than is desir¬ 
able, but it is difficult to see how this can be 
avoided. The exigencies of leave, sickness, pro¬ 
motion, &c., necessitate moves which would bo 
otherwise uncalled for. Transfers in tlie ijidi- 
vidual interest of the officers concerned arc now 
rarer than they used to be. I cannot suggest any 
method by which transfers can be reduced. 

I should, as an experiment, try District Advisory 
•Councils in one or two selected districts. They 
should consist of men, usually non-officials, nomin¬ 
ated by the Collector, the city municipality, the 
town municipality and the District Local Board, 
in such numbers and proportions as might be fixed 
on consideration of the local circumstances in each 
case, the abject aimed at 'being to have the Council 
as small as possible, due regard being had to the 
representation of all important local interests. It 
would bo for tho Collector to take their advice in 
any matter regarding which he desired to have it, 
and it should be open to any member of the Council 
to bring to the notice of the Collector any matter 
regarding which he was desirous of obtaining in¬ 
formation or suggesting that action should be 
taken. It might perhaps be found necessary to 
limit tho subjects of which the Council should be 
allowed to take cognizance, but unless the necessity 
becomes apparent it would be well to place no 
restrictions. The discussions would be informal, 
there would be no voting, and it would always be 


35241. Is there considerable danger unless you 
have a somewhat perhaps over-rigid rule in that 
matter, that officers go on from one Secretariat 
appointment to another with very short intervals 
between?—It has happened in this Presidency un¬ 
doubtedly, but that was possibly before the neces¬ 
sity was recognised, so much as it is now, of the 
advisability of an officer not remaining too long 
in the Secretariat. 

35242. When was that recognised first?—It is 
being recognised now, 

35243. It has only just begun to be recognised 
perhaps?—I cannot speak for the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in that respect. 

35244. You were Secretary in the General De¬ 
partment seven years ago?—-Yes, but I have been 
out of the Secretariat for four years of that time ; 
I was only actually serving three years. 

35245. You were apparently in the Secretariat in 
1905. Was the practice or the tendency in exist¬ 
ence in 1905 ?—As a matter of fact I had only otie 
year in the Secretariat before. 

35246. Was there any tendency in 1905 to make 
any new departure?—^No, I do not know that there 
was. 

35247. Unless there was some rule laid down, 
would it not entirely depend upon the particular 
views of the Governor in Council for the time 
being ?—^Yes. 

35248. With regard to the Commissioner has he 
sufficiently large powers, generally speaking ?—I 
think he has. 

35249. Some representation was made to us yes¬ 
terday as to the advisability of substituting the 
Board of llevenue for the present system of Com¬ 
missioners—would you agree with that suggestion? 
—I do not think I should oil the whole. 

35250. Have you any doubts on the matter?— 
Yes, I have some doubts, certainly. I do not 
know that I am prepared to explain exactly, be¬ 
cause it is not a point which has come at all 
before mo, and I have not thought much about the 
details of it. 

35251. (Sir Steyning Edgerley.) Do 3 mu agree 
that the Bombay Government have prac¬ 
tically, whether willingly or unwillingly, accepted 
the principles of the Police Commission and that 
the differences of opinion which we hoard of yes¬ 
terday are chiefly as to the numbers in the lower 
grades ?—There are differences on other points of 
detail too, but mainly the scheme has been accepted. 
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96252. And tho difference really is as to 
strength 1—'Mainly. 

35263. Will you put in the letter of the Govern¬ 
ment of India of December, 1007, and the answer 
of the Bombay Government of 1908, as to the last 
proposals with regard to the district police?—Yes. 

35254. Will you also put in the demi-official 
letter of January, 1906, in which the deputation of 
the Director of Criminal Intelligence to the Presi¬ 
dency was suggested?—Yes. 

35255. When that suggestion was made was not 
the object stated by the Government of India to be 
that the Director “would then be in a position (o 
advise the Ck>vernment of India upon points of 
detail with full knowledge of the grounds on which 
the liocal Governments based their proposals,” 
that is to say, that he was sent down with an inti¬ 
mation that tho Government of India intended to 
settle the details of the case finally in consultation 
with him after he had heard what the Local Gov¬ 
ernment had to say?—Yes. 

36266. He was not sent down to help the Local 
Government to revise its opinions?—Ko, appar¬ 
ently not. 

35267. And that led eventually to tho letters 
which I have asked you to put in ?—That was the 
final result. 

36268. Do you consider it is too strong a thing 
to say that the Government of India have all the 
appearance of endeavouring to administer the re¬ 
organization direct from Simla with the aid of a 
Director of Criminal Intelligence to the super- 
session of the Local Government?—That certainly 
appears to be the case. 

35259. Would you say it is a sound method of 
procedure first of all to fix u priori a maximum 
cost for reform, then to regard it as unalterable, 
then to order the sequence of reforms from a dis¬ 
tant centre, and then, when the needs of the rank 
and file are reached, to say the money is ex¬ 
hausted?—Of course it is quite impracticable if we 
are to introduce a scheme in full on tho lines as 
laid down by the Commission. 

35260. One alternative would be to realise that 
the original estimate has to be raised?—I should 
think so, certainly. 

35261. Another alternative would probably be to 
say: “ This is all we can afford to give you in the 
way of help; if you press for what you say is 
necessary you must try and find the balance from 
provincial revenues ”?-—Yes, that would be a prac¬ 
tical alternative. 

35262. 'But that might be a little difficult in view 
of recent surpluses of the Government of India?— 
It would be aiflicult to work. 

35263. There was another change forced upon 
this Government against their will in the matter of 
the adoption of daily rates of travelling allowance 
for District Superintendents of Police?—Yes. 

36264. Are you acquainted with the feeling of 
the members of the Service with regard to that? 
—I have only discussed it with the Inspector- 
Chmeral himself, but I gather that the other sys¬ 
tem of permanent allowance was very much more 
popular. 

35266. The Government of India said that the 
daily rates would give much better control over 
the officers travelling?—^Yes. 

35266. Did you hear Mr. Kennedy say that that 
was not his experience?—Yes. 

35267. The ‘Bombay Government were also told 
that they were unable to prove that the change 
would increase the work; have you examined that 
point?—I have seen some of the figures which have 
been prepared by the Accountant-General in tho 
matter. 

35268. As a matter of fact, in the first year of 
working the new scheme, was there an increase of 
432 letters on petty points of audit, none of which 
would have been necessary under the old system? 
—I have forgotten the exact numb<*r. 

35269. That will no doubt decrease slightly, but 
must there not always be appreciable audit corre¬ 
spondence under a system of daily travelling 
expenses ?—Obviously. 


35270. With regard to tho fees drawn by Medical 
Officers, have you much experience with regard to 
Medical Officers going from Bombay to places be¬ 
yond Ahmedabad or similar long journeys?—Yes. 

35271. Are you acquainted with any case which 
both an Indian practitioner and a European Indian 
Medical Service Officer have gone to attend at some 
such distance?—Yes. 

35272. Do you know what fees were drawn?—I 
know in the case of the Indian Medical Service 
Officer the fee was Rs. 600 a day during his 
absence from Bombay, and in the case of the 
Indian practitioner the figure was Rs. 400. 

35273. Do you happen to know what the quali¬ 
fications of the two gentlemen were?—The Indian 
gentleman was an L.M.S. of the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity, and the Indian Medical Service Officer was a 
Bachelor of Medicine of London. 

35274. Was he also one of the picked professors 
of the local Medical College?—Yes. 

35275. What is the constitution of the Bombay 
Presidency Association which was represented 
before us on Saturday?—It is composed mainly of 
gentlemen who belong to what is now the moderate 
branch of the Congress ; it has been always asso¬ 
ciated with the Congress, and it is an influential 
body ill Bombay as regards the views held by that 
section. 

35276. It is a body which is always treated with 
respect?—Yes. 

35277. Do you happen to know tho All-Indian 
Moslem League ? — 1 have heard of it; it was 
started two years ago at Dacca, and is mainly 
composed of the gentlemen who took the memoriiu 
to His Excellency the Viceroy; it has about 71 
members all over India, very few of whom are in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

35278. Is it a living exponent of public opinion ? 
—Kot in the Bombay Presidency ; 1 cannot speak 
for outside. 

35279. (Mr. Meyer.) With reference to tho ques¬ 
tions put to you by Sir Steyning Edgerley, will you 
kindly, in producing the letters he called for, 
produce also the regies from the Government of 
India ?—Certainly. 

35280. The proposals of the Police Commission 
were of a detailed character?—They were. 

35281. Before the Government of India accepted 
them were they referred for consideration to all 
the Local Governments?—'They were. 

35282. Were they referred to the Government of 
Bombay ?—Yes. 

35283. Did the Government of Bombay generally 
accept them?—The acceptance was general but the 
schemes weru referred to in separate letters, so 
that it is impossible to say there was a general 
cuiicurrence. Certain objections were taken at the 
time, and differences of opinion were pointed out 
by the Government of Bombay. It was a general 
concurrence, but not in all matters of detail. 

35284. The Government of Bombay did not say 
in 1904, “ We think this scheme inapplicable to us 
because it does not give us enough men, and because 
it spoils the prospects of our head constables ” ?— 
They did not. 

35286. Was it not quite fair for the Government 
of India to assume that silence meant consent on 
these matters?—The Bombay Government were not 
themselves called upon to examine into idl the 
details of the scheme, and it was quite likely they 
regarded the proposals as being in a sense general 
and that they were not bound by all the details 
put forward as regards numbers and so on. 

35286. Are not numbers, and the position of head 
constables, important points in any scheme of 
police reform ?—Undoubtedly. 

36287. You cannot say that the Government took 
up a scheme and thought the numbers and position 
of head constables were not worth talking about? 
—^It is hardly a question of not worth talking 
about. 

36288. I put it to you tliat the objections which 
the -Bombay Government have been making as to 
numbers and so forth might have been made in 
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1904 and were not-so niadel—As regards the pros¬ 
pects of head constables, perhaps that is so. 

35289. The GoTemment of India had to find out 
what money they could allot to the Tarious pro- 
riiices on the basis of the recommendations made 
by the Police Commission 1 —I presume so. 

3S290. If the GoTernment of Bombay altered 
that scheme to their advantage it would mean one 
of three things—first, that the difference ought to 
be paid for from provincial funds ; secondly, that 
the total 160 lakhs remaining the same, the other 
provinces would have less; or thirdly, that any 
increased demand from the Bombay Government 
should form a first charge on any subsequent 
imperial surplus ; which of the three do you think 
best?—I think the mistake was in fixing a maxi¬ 
mum without bt*ing fully convinced that that 
maximum would admit of all the expenditure neces¬ 
sary under the details of the scheme. 

35291. Did the Bombay Government ever say 
in their letters, “We attach importance to this, 
and if you will allow ns to go beyond the scheme 
originally laid down and accepted, we will pay 
the balance from jirovincial funds ’’ ?—'Not that I 
am aware of. 

35292. On the contrary they were rather pressing 
for extra grants from imperial funds?—Yes. 

35293. Do you think that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment should nave full liberty with regard to police 
re-organization or anything else, and that their 
demand should be a first claim on the imperial 
surplus?—No, I would not say it should be a first 
claim, or a claim at all beyond what the Govern¬ 
ment of India may choose to admit. 

35294. There is a reference in the Bombay caw 
to the question of provincial legislation, and it 
is said that the liocal Government should have full 
power in regard to li^slation, subject merely to 
the veto of the Governor-General; you know that 
under present circumstances it is not only the 
Government of India, but the Secretary of State 
who has a say in matters of provincial legislation ? 
—Yes. 

35295. Every provincial project or legislation 
that is not a mere routine matter has to W sanc¬ 
tioned by the Secretary of State?—Yes. 

35296. Do you propose to abolish the control of 
the Secretary of State?—The proposal is that of 
Government; I do not know that it is a personal 
prei>osal of my own. 

35297. Do the Government desire to abolish the 
control of the Secretary of State in these matters? 
—I am not in charge of the I^egal Department, 
and I am afraid I cannot say. 

35296. Then I will ask you what do you think 
personally ?—I should not go quite so far as that. 

35299. You think the sanction of the Secretary 
of State is required?—It ought to be required. 
There possibly might be a line drawn somewhere ; 
I should not have any objection to it in bigger 
matters. 

35300. Is not legislation really an important 
thing ?—Undoubtedly. 

35301. And it is possible that legislation might 
provoke political complications?—Certainly. 

35302. Is it not better that that risk should be 
obviated by a project being interfered with a6 
initio, rather than it should be publicly vetoed 
as the Local Government suggests?—It might have 
an effect the other way ; the legislation might be 
so altered as to make it against the wishes of the 
people ; it acts both ways. 

35303. In the event of the Secretary of State 
or the Government of India not agreeing with the 
Local Government the prestige of the Ijocal Govern¬ 
ment would suffer more from a public veto than 
from a private initial forbiddal?—Yes, it probably 
would, but on the other hand the veto would not 
be put on so often perhaps as if it were done at 
the beginning. 

35304. In the schedule of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment attached to their letter of 1906 to the Govern¬ 
ment of India there are a variety of matters 


regarding the investment of special magisterial 
powers under the Criminal Procedure Code?—Yes. 

35305. Is there anything about investment of 
ordinary powers—third class, second class, and 
first class?—^I am afraid I cannot say ; I was not 
in this appointment when the schedule was drawn 
up, and I do not know what the principles were 
upon which it was framed. 

36306. Do you think Commissioners might have 
power to give a man third class jmwers, then 
second class powers, and, it may be, first class 
powers, subject to conditions of fitness laud down 
by the I,ocal Government? — I should have no 
objection to the giving of second and third class 
powers at all events, but possibly first class powers 
might be open to argument. 

35307. You say that only one appeal should be 
allowed in. ordinary cases, and a second appeal 
only when the first appellate authority certifies 
that special cause exists. Taking the case of 
Government Ofificers it has been suggested that the 
ordinary principle should be one appeal in any 
case, but a second appeal when it becomes such a 
serious matter as dismissal from the Public Ser¬ 
vice ; would you hold with that?—Yes, I should 
not object, to that. 

35:108. Tlien you say that an ofilcer whose pay is 
loss than Rs. 250 per month should not bo allowed 
to appeal against an order of the Local Govern¬ 
ment ; but supposing he is a superior clerk in the 
Secretariat, or in some position in which the Local 
Goverum<-nt might exercise the right of dismissal 
in the first instance, is such a man not to have an 
appeal?—There are very few cases in which the 
Government would issue an order; it would bo 
done by the Secretary, and the liocal Government 
would seldom make the original order. 

35309. But supposing there was a case in which 
the Local Government itself made the original 
order, would you then allow an appeal?—^Yes, I 
should not object in the case of a Government 
servant whore the order absolutely originated from 
Government. 

35310. The point is that a Government servant 
should have one chance as against the immediate 
authority dealing with him?—^Yes. 

35311. (Mr. niehens.) Am I right in supposing 
that the main point in dispute in regard to police 
matters is the question of numbers?—There are 
several questions in dispute; one is a question 
of numbers, and there is a question as to ^e pro¬ 
portion of head constables and the strength of 
relief guards. 

35312. Are the additional numbers to be paid 
for by the Government of India?—^The Govern¬ 
ment of India are supposed to be financing the 
whole scheme. 

35313. If they have to pay, are they not entitled 
to scrutinize pretty closely?—It is unnecessary 
that they should scrutinize in very small detail; 
they are entitled to lay down general principles on 
which the reorganization shouM be conduct^, but 
whether they arc entitled te or not, it seems hardly 
expedient to examine into local details which 
they cannot possibly know about so well as the 
Local Government. 

35314. If the negotiations have assumed the 
form that the Government of India are asked for 
a certain sum of money for a certain purpose, it is 
not unnatural that they should want to know 
what that purpose is?—Of course. 

35315. And it has assumed that position to some 
extent?—I think there has been a certain amount 
of misunderstanding; I do not know that it has 
been grasped that were is an absolute limit flx^. 
.According to the proposals of the Police Oommit- 
sion it was a maximum of 150 laUs for the whole 
of India, and, on a rough estimate, ^mbay re¬ 
quired 14 lakhs, but I do not know that it has 
ever been reoo^'sed that that amount was not to 
be increased. vf« were supposed to carry out the 
detailed recommendations of the Commission, and 
the question of finding the money would be after- 
wardls dealt with by the Government of India. 
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36316. Is this system of doles somewhat to blame 
in the matter?—I think it is in a way, because it 
prevents your knowing exactly where you stand; 
one year you get one sum and another year you 
get another sum. 

35317. It might be considered rather a good in¬ 
stance of what is likely to happen, if the Govern¬ 
ment of India interfere in matters of detail?-— 
Certainly, unless it is settled that the money is 
oventually to be given. 

35318. If the Government of India has a certain 
sum of money to spend on police reform, could 
they distribute it amongst the various provinces, 
leaving it to them to make the best use of it?— 
Yes, that would be the best way and would make 
it clear that the allowance was not to be exceeded. 

35319. How would the Government of India 
arrive at the amount to be given to each province? 
—It was worked out by the Commission, more or 
less roughly on the schemes submitted by the 
various Governments, and that is how they arrived 
at the figure they put in the appendix to their 
report. 

35320. But the trouble would have still arisen 
to some extent that, in comparing the claims of 
Bombay with 'Bengal, and in allocating the lump 
sum, the Gvornment of India would necessarily 
have to scrutinise the requirements of the two 
provinces very closely?—^Yes, they would naturally 
ecrutinise them. 

35321. How could they allocate the lump sum 
as between one province and another without 
goingintodetails?—^f course they would have to go 
into details; it must be entirely based on detail. 

35322. If they went into details would they 
not bicker over the amounts?—They wont into 
details at the time, hut not to the same extent, as 
it was necessary to go into them finally. No one 
would claim that the schemes then framed were 
absolutely final; they were not the last word on 
the subject of numbers and the distribution be¬ 
tween groups and so on; it was merely a rough 
estimate of what the reorganisation would cost. 

35323. In arriving at the allocation between the 
different provinces would they not necessarily go 
into details?—Quite so, as submitted to them— 
that was before the Commission sat; they were 
provided with figures before the Commission sat 
at all. 

36324. And on the basis of that they might have 
made their allocation?—That is what they have 
done. 

36325. Have you received any of this additional 
money from the Government of India yet?—Yes. 

35326. Do you have to submit separate accounts 
for it?—No, they are not separate, they are all dealt 
with in the police budget. I am not sure whether 
we have not submittM separate reports, but no 
separate account is kept. 

35327. Do you have to advise the Government of 
India as to how much of it you are likely to re¬ 
quire in the next few years. Every year wo put 
a certain amount into the budget which goes up to 
the Government of India. 

36328. And you do not consider that unreason¬ 
able?—No. 

35329. (Mr. Duit.) You have told us that the 
provincial Governments should be allowed to 
develop their administration on their own lines, 
but that the Government of India might make 
suggestions or introduce reforms in departments 
which are from their nature of imperial concern. 
Do you mean that in other departments which 
are not of imperial concern the Government of 
India should not have any power to introduce re¬ 
forms?—No, I would not go so far as that. 

35330. Would you allow the Government of 
India to introduce necessary reforms of a general 
character in all departments of the administra¬ 
tion?—Yes, after consulting the Local Government. 

35331. And if they did not agree with the Local 
Government would ttey have power to force those 


reforms on the Local Government when necessary? 
—In some cases they certainly ought to have that 
power. 

35332. Youhavesaid that the only Director-General 
with whom you have any concern is the Director-^ 
General of Criminal Intelligence; in what way 
has the Director been of use to you in the admin¬ 
istration of this province?—So far as my own ex¬ 
perience goes during the last 18 months, I have 
scarcely come into contact with the Director at all. 

35333. So that you are not aware if he has been 
of any use to the provincial Government in admin¬ 
istrative or other matters?—We got certain re¬ 
ports about people he is looking after and sus¬ 
pected persons, and asking us for information and 
sometimes giving us information, but otherwise I 
have had next tp nothing to do with him. 

35334. You said that you would invest Divi¬ 
sional Commissioners with power to confer upon 
officers second and third class criminal powers; 
what would you save by that arrangement?— 
Merely the reference to Government. 

35335. Would it give Government more work if 
they invested these officers with such powers?— 
No; of course there are a good many references 
which come up, but each particular reference does 
not give much trouble. 

35336. As a matter of fact, is the Divisional 
Commissioner more familiar with the revenue 
work of his subordinates .than he is with their 
judicial work!—Probably. 

35337. And it is conceivable that a Divisional 
Commissioner from year’s end to year's end does 
not examine the records of any particular criminal 
case?—Quite so. 

35338. In that case would not either the Dis¬ 
trict Judge or the Judicial Department of the 
Local Government be the more proper authority 
toinvestofificers with judicial powers?-^f course-the 
Judicial Department of a L<mal Government never 
examine the records of a case, and the Commis¬ 
sioner would he in as good a position to get infor¬ 
mation as a Magistrate in his own division 

35339. You adhere to the opinion that the Divi¬ 
sional Commissioner should be invested with power 
to give these officials second and third class power? 
—1 should think so, merely as a matter of decen¬ 
tralization i tho matter is not an important one. 

35340. You say that the Commissioner exercises 
general control over the District iMagistrates in 
whom is vested tho administration of the police of 
their districts, but generally speaking, has a Com¬ 
missioner or a District Magistrate the same power 
over the police as he had before the new rules were 
issued, and the same degree of control over their 
work?—^No, I fancy he has not. 

35341..Is that a move in the right direction?— 
It is, as regards the particular wandi of work 
which has gone over to the Inspector-General. It 
is easy to draw a broad line between the sphere of 
influence of the Commissioner and the Inspector- 
General of Police. 

35342. Would not some degree of power vested 
in the Commissioner and in the District Officer 
with regard to tho promotion of sub-inspectors and 
officers of that class be good for general admin¬ 
istration?—In rare cases it affects the question of 

enoral administration, but generally it is a 

epartmental matter. 

35343. Does not the control of the Head of the 
district over the police affect the welfare of the 
people generally ?—I do not know that it does very 
seriously. 

35344. If the District Officer had more control 
over promotions in the police or the same oontrol 
he had before, would not police work be done more 
efficiently?—I do not know why it should be. 

35345. You recommend Advisory Councils as an 
experiment in one or two selected districts. What 
are your reasons?—I should be disposed to recom¬ 
mend them as an experiment rather than as a 
final measure. 
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36346. If the experiment succeeded, the Coun¬ 
cils would be of some use for the purposes of 
general administration?—Yes, it might be. It 
would give the Collector an idea of what the 
general opinion in the district aboirt certain 
measures was, or how they would affect people, 
and so on. 

35347. You think in those ways the Collector 
would have larger opportunities than tho has now 
of ascertaining local feeling?—He has the oppor¬ 
tunity now of consulting these people. 

36348. Would he consult them more freely and 
r^pilarly if there were Advisory Councils consti¬ 
tuted?—That is, of course, more an individual 
question, and I cannot give an opinion on the 
subject. 

33343. (.S'ir Frederic Ijely.) As to the allocation 
of the money at the disposal of the Government of 
India for police purposes, could they not have 
done it roughly, and, on the whole, justly, by con¬ 
sidering the area and population, and the other 
known conditions of each province?—I should have 
said that tho factors concerned are rather too 
numerous to be able to work the thing out 
generally. 

35360. On the whole, they could have done it as 
satisfactorily as by entering into details as to 
travelling allowance and wages to be given to each 
constable, and so on?—That was entirely unneces¬ 
sary detail of course. 

36361. Would it not have been better on the 
whole if they had made a rough allocation of the 
money amongst the various provinces and then 
sent to each province the report of the Police 
Commission with their views on general points in¬ 
volved, and left each province to work out the 
scheme in accordance therewith?—.Speaking gener¬ 
ally, that would have been the better plan. 

35352. Without entering into the details of the 
correspondence, when the Government of India 
claimed to decide such a question ns how many 
police should be kept at a particular station, did 
It not tend to confuse the responsibility and 
weaken the administration?—should say so, cer¬ 
tainly. 

35363. Yot« are rather in favour of Advisory 
Councils?—I should not object to trying the ex- 
jicriment. 

35364. You say that the Collector may take their 
advice, but that any discussions should be in¬ 
formal, that there should be no voting, and that 
the Collector might refuse, if he liked, to follow 
their advice. At present has not a Collector 

Mr. B. B. Enthoven, I.C.I 

35367. (Chairman.) You are Acting .Secretary to 
the Government in the General Department?— 
Yes. The Department includes Educational, 
Medical, Local Uoards, Municipalities and Marine, 
and things that do not belong to other depart¬ 
ments. I agree generally with the pi-oposals for 
decentralization contained in the case issued by the 
IBombay Government. I would draw attention to 
certain special points in which tho administration, 
adequately decentralized, might be improved. 

These aiie— 

(1) The recruitment and training of Civilians— 

I would suggest reducing the age of recruitment, 

forbidding marriage within five years of landing, 
and more attention in tho departmental examina¬ 
tions to the history and ethnology of the Presi¬ 
dency. 

(2) Their transfers— 

I would aim at retaining officers at least three 
years as Collectors of districts, giving preference 
to a junior officer over a senior, if necessary to 
secure this. 

(3) Their pension service— 

I would facilitate the selection of Collectors and 
District Judges by allowing a small pension to 
those unht for promotion boyond the post of 
Assistant. 

(4) The limitation of Secretariat employment— 

I would limit Secretariat employment to three 

years' consecutive and 6vc years total service. I 


advisers who occupy very much that position?— 
Yes, most Collectors have. 

35355. People to whom they refer on every occa¬ 
sion of doubt?—^Yes. 

35366. What is the difference between the 
present system and your suggestion ; is not tho 
only difference that you formuise the advice, and 
take away from the spontaneity of it ?—Yes. 

35357. Would that not bo rather a retrograde 
step?—^The advantage of it would bo that perhaps 
a Colhsitor would to more often inclined to take 
advice if he had a formal Council waiting to be 
asked ; I am speaking of a Collector who would 
not perhaps consult the people so much as others. 

35358. You do not mean that the average Col¬ 
lector would not consult them ?—No. 

35359. The average Collector is quite ready to 
receive advice, and, in fact, makes efforts to obtain 
the advice of those persons who, he thinks, are 
best able to advise him?—Yes. 

35300. Would people care to belong to a Council 
of that sort?—Some of the people would, but 
whether they would be the right people is another 
matter. 

35301. It would be more or less a talking 
ass<mibly ?—Yes. 

35362. When the t^ople saw that the Collector 
generally followed his own opinions, would they 
not get tired of it, and look upon it all as rather 
unnecessary?—^Undoubtedly, if that was always 
the result. 

35363. Would a man who thinks for himself, 
and gets advice from all quarters, surrender his 
opinion at the bidding of a Council of that descrip¬ 
tion ?—No. 

35304. He would get advice from every quarter 
and frame his communications to Government ac¬ 
cordingly ?—‘He might or might not; he would 
naturally follow his own opinion, but he would 
have taken tho opinions of others. 

35305. Whon that state of things became recog¬ 
nised among the people would they still care for 
membership of such a Council ?—His opinion might 
be modified, and he might not hold exactly the 
same opinion that he had before consulting them. 

35.366. By establishing a Council like that, would 
you not be sacrificing a certain personal bond be¬ 
tween the Collector and the people and gutting 
nothing in return?—I do not know that I should 
put it in that way. 

(The vitness mifhdretv.) 

1., was called and examined. 

would make it illegal for an officer to become 
Membt'r of Council or Chief Secretary who had not 
spent 10 years in executive service and five in actual 
district work. 

(5) The reduction of annual reports and 
reviews. 

I would limit reviews and reports to triennial 
or quinquennial periods, and save the production 
of a vast quantity of uninteresting matter, burden¬ 
some to District Officers, and to Secretariats. 

(0) The provision of personal assistants to 
Collectors in heavily worked districts— 

I would give a Covenanted Civilian personal 
assistant to all the heavy districts of the Presi¬ 
dency, increasing recruitment, if necessary. This 
would relieve Collectors furUier, and would pro¬ 
vide officers fully qualified, with local knowledge, 
to succeed a Collector taking leave. 

35368. You wish to state something with regard 
to the training of Civilians?—I think it might 
produce useful results if tho attention of young 
Civilians both at home and in their examinations 
here was directed a little more to the history and 
ethnology of the Presidency. For instance, in an 
examination at home 400 marks are allotted for 
Indian history, which is not a very large number, 
and the standard is not a very high one in that 
respect. When a young officer comes out to this 
country no trouble is taken to interest him by 
examination in the country, but he is immediately 
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imt on to study duties and rules, and his promo¬ 
tion is made deMndent on his knowledge of them, 
whelms it would be a good thing to indude in the 
studies he makes in India some further develop¬ 
ment on the same lines. 

36369. Are the first two years’ service of the 
Civilian probationary?—It is not in this country. 

36370. But promotions depend upon it?— 
Civilian’s promotion takes effect from the date of 
his passing his examination out here. 

35371. What is he promoted from?—He is pro¬ 
moted in grade, which carries increased pay. 

36872. As a matter of fact is any Civilian 
stopped at the probationary point; is he ever 
“ ploughed ”?—Certainly they are ploughed. 

36373. Is the examination in languages of a sufiB- 
ciently stiff character and also of a satisfactory 
character?—Tee, I think so. The grounding as 
far as language is concerned is sufiBcient, and the 
rest must come entirely from experience in dis¬ 
tricts ; you cannot learn a language properly from 
books. 

35374. A great deal of evidence has been given 
us to the effect that Civilians are not well versed 
in the vernacular; would you agree with that?—^I 
should say it was possible for them to learn more 
if they had more time for intercourse with the 
people ; the great trouble is that they have not 
the opportunity to learn much, because they are 
moved about from one place to another; the 
standard of examination is high enough, and the 
rest must come by practice. 

36376. Do you agree that the knowledge of the 
vernacular is insufBcient?—I should think that 
certainly it is. 

35376. Might the selection of officers he advan¬ 
tageously carried further?—In making promotions 
to the higher grades, I should certainly make 
selection at the time a Civilian gels charge of a 
district, and by the time he becomes a Collector I 
should begin to weed out. 

85377. That is to say, before be is appointed 
permanently as a Collector, he would be liable to 
tejectioii and to removal from the Service?—Yes. 

35378. Is there any process of selection at the 
resent moment?—The orders are that there shall 
e selection, but it depends entirely upon the 
discretion of Government,.and, in the course of 
the last 20 years there has been very little selection 
—there have been very few rejections. 

^ 36379. What are your views with regard to the 
limitation of Secretariat employment?—I think it 
is a pity that the orders of 1889 wore repealed. 
The orders of 1889 applied to Secretaries to 
Government and a limitation of their tenure, and 
they were cancelled in 1890, but I would not leave 
the matter to executive orders at all. These 
things can really only bo efficiently done by making 
it to the interest of the officer not to serve too 
long in the Secretariat, and there should bo a 
burden put upon him to seek district work. 

35380. What were the orders of 1689?—They 
limited the term of appointment of Secretaries to 
five years, and Undei^ecretaries to three years; 
the order with regard to the latter stands, but 
the order applying to Secretaries was cancelled in 
1800. 

35381. Whom were the orders issued by?—By the 
Bombay Government. 

35382. Whom were they repealed by?—By the 
Governor in Council next year. 

35383. Was it a different Governor and a dif¬ 
ferent Council?—I cannot say. 

86384. Unless there were some orders from the 
Central Government or from the Secretary of State, 
the mere passing of orders by the Local Govern¬ 
ment or the Governor, which would ^ liable to 
repeal by his successor, would have little effect?— 
Yes. 

85385. Was not some limitation in regard to 
annual reports made some four or five years ago? 
—Yes; about the year 1901 the matter was gone 
into and a good many sunestfons were made and 
certain alterations were cSkted, but reports have 
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grown very considerably since, and 1 am told that 
the last state of affairs in many cases is worse 
than the first. 

35386. Is that partly on account of the require¬ 
ments of the Secretariat, local or imperial, or is 
it on account of the tendency of officers to spread 
themselves in writing?—^It is the fault of our whole 
system. The inference is that if a man does not 
write he does not know much, and therefore the 
tendency is for him to write a good deal more 
than he need. 

35387. In all the departments with which you 
are acquainted are you bound under the orders 
of Government to ask for a large number of 
reports?—Reports come in in a great mass; they 
gradually accumulate before they are laid before 
Government, and by the time they reach the 
Secretariat they form a very considerable volume. 

35388. Is a Collector bound to report on every 
subject which he controls separately ?—Most of 
the departments have their annual reports; as 
far as 1 am concerned. Collectors have to report 
on all the municipalities and Local Boards anq so 
on to the Commissioners, who send up their 
reports. 

35389. As far as you are concerned, would it be 
perfectly sufficient if a Collector made one ad¬ 
ministrative report upon all the things for the 
whole of his district to the Commissioner, from 
which the Commissioner might send to you a 
paragraph referable to the departments with which 
you deal?—^I do not want annual reports at all. 
If you put everything into one report you would 
get one very big report instead of a number of 
reports, and all that is wanted is perhaps a quin¬ 
quennial review. If a Collector has anything worta 
saying he ought to be able to send it in at any 
time without having to sit down once a year and 
write up a report upon everything—it is an app^- 
ling system. 

35390. From your knowledge of the work in the 
Presidency generally, could you sufficiently trust 
to the present Collectors and Commissioners to 
permit them only to report their proceedings form¬ 
ally to Government, say every third year?— 
Certainly. 

35391. Are the administration reports from muni¬ 
cipalities and District Boards necessary ?—I do not 
think they are necessary at all. I would have 
certain i-ecords kept, and the necessary statistics 
for the purposes of a triennial review, copies of 
which rould be issued in the ordinary way with a 
note with regard to anything extraordinary, but 
I would have no report at all, because it is not of 
the least use. 

35362. Whom is the administration report drawn 
up by, the Chairman of the municipality or the 
Collector?—The ordinary procedure with regard to 
a municipality is that the Vice-President draws up 
the report, and the President sends it in; R 
goes to the Collector who makes his remarks; he 
sends it to the Commissioner who makes his re¬ 
marks, and then it comes up to Government. 

35393. Do they all make remarks?—^Very con¬ 
siderable remarks. 

35394. Are the reports sent back?—No, they arw 
not returned; a report, on them is sent to the 
Government of India. 

35395. Then a municipality with a population 
of 8,000 or 10,000 people has its proceedings 
criticised each year at about five or six stages, 
ending finally at the Home Department of the 
Government of India ?—Yes. 

35396. Do the Government of India, having 
digested all this mass of matter, return the same 
with remarks ?—They do not bring out an annual 
report. 

35397. They do not come back to the Local 
Government ?—No. 

36368. (Mr. Hiehtns.) Bpealdng generally, do 
Collectors pay sufficient attention to the training 
of junior officers? —The selection of Collectors 
ought to be made rather carefully, and it is very 
desirable to have Collectors of the right sort to 
train young Civilians. 


Mr. R. e. 
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35309. Are they selected carefully enough?—The 
selection is n)sde more according to the nature of 
the district in my experience. 

35400. Is that a point to which some attention 
might be paid?—Yes. 

35401. Is the training sufficiently varied?—Yes. 

35402. Do they learn the ordinary district work ? 
—Yes. 

35403. What sort of work do they do after a year? 
—They are put on to try cases almost at once. 

3-5404. Is that a good way of beginning?—There 
is not much else they can do ; you cannot put any¬ 
thing of importance in the hands of a man who 
has only just joined the Service. 

33406. Instead of sitting down doin^ case work, 
would it not be belter if young officers had a 
slightly more varied training?—'But they do not sit 
down, they go out on tour with a District Officer 
and try cases with him, and see what he is doing. 

33-W)6. Instead of doing case work, would it be 
desirable, for example, that young officers should 
have to pass an examination in book-keeping; 
would that be of any use to them, or would it be 
a waste of time?—It would be an absolute waste 
of time; they have to "pass examinations in too 
many books and accounts already. 

35407. Then you think that book-keeping is of 
no use?—If you mean the keeping of revenue 
accounts, that is now a subject for them, and there 
is loo much of that already, if anything. 

35408. Would it be desirable that they should 
1x4 sent for a year or for a short time to another 
rovince?—No, certainly not, with regard to Bom- 
ay. I think Bombay is such a peculiar province, 
where there ore so many different kinds of people 
and so many languages spoken, that they have all 
the varhily that they can iwssibly want here, and 
if you were to introduce another province it would 
make it worsi* still; it is inconceivable to me how 
it would make ^lem any more useful. 

35409. With regard to the n-muiieration of 
Government officers who may be appointed to per¬ 
form siiecial work, should the Local Government 
be allowed to decide in every case what the re¬ 
muneration in resi>ect to sixicial work should be, 
without reference to the Government of India at 
all ?—That depends upon what view is taken of the 
functions of a Local Goyernmenl. If you assume 
that it is a post office, which is to send things on, 

I should say send everything to the Government of 
India, but if you consider it is a Government, then 
let it decide almost everything you can trust to it ; 
you must lay down the principle first that it is 
either going to, or is not going to, forward things 
on. 

35410. But wliat is your opinion with regard to 
this particular point ?—1 say it must go on the 
question of principle, and on the question of prin¬ 
ciple I would trust the Local Government with a 
great many powers, and this would be one of them. 

35411. Would you say the same with regard to 
the other portions of the schedule?—Undoubtedly. 

35412. Might there not be an objection in having 
octroi duties on articles which arc liable to high 
customs duties?—I see no objection. 

.35413. Would you say that the Ixical Govern¬ 
ment should frame their own Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules?—We have the rules already, and 
they ought to be worked by the Local Government. 
.Starting afresh, thev might be drawn up by the 
Local Government, but as wo have them I would 
work them by the Local Government, that is to 
say whether a case fell under the rule, or whether 
there was an exception, should be a matter only 
for the Local Government. 

■35414. Supposing the niles were drawn up by 
the Government of India, would it be possible for 
a Local Government to alter them without the 
consent of the Government of India?—You have to 
decide whether a particular matter falls within 
the rule or not, and that is a matter which the 
Local Government can decide, but at present they 
are not allowed to. 


35415. And if it does not come within the rule, 
the Local Clovernment should make the exception? 

—Yes. 

35416. From the point of view of expediency, it 
might be better to alter the rule altogether?—^I do 
not know ; these rules have been accepted. 

3-5417. Is it not conceivable that the Government 
Servants’ Conduct Rules may require alteration 
from time to lime?—Not in the working. I do not 
see the point you have in view. 

33418. Would it be better that the rules should 
be general for the whole of India, as settled by 
the Government of India, or that there shotild 
be iiKHlel rules adopted with whatever modifications 
were thought necessary by the Local Government? 
—It does not much matter, the only difference lies 
in the application of the rules, and seeing whether 
a case falls within them or not; that is the only 
difficulty we find ; the principle is agreed upon, 
and there is no difference of opinion as far as 1 
know. 

35419. In regard, say to travelling allowance 
rules, you thiiiK that they should be made by the 
T.,ocal Government?—Yes ; I would leave them en¬ 
tirely to the Local Governments. 

35420. Can you t-ell me the basis of the Govem- 
ment contributions to the District Boards?—They 
give a special grant now, amounting to one-quarter 
of their receipts, to encourage works. They give 
educational grants, too. 

35421. Is the one-quarter grant given pro rata 
to the cess collected in each district, or is it dis¬ 
tributed at the discretion of the liocal Govern¬ 
ment 1—This large grant, which was initiated in 
1905, has gone Uirough various vicissitudes; the 
end of it now is that it is distributed rateably. 

•35422. Does the District Board have to make a 
fixed contribution of a certain percentage of the 
cess towards primary education, the balance, what¬ 
ever it is, being made up by the provincial Govem- 
meiit. plus fees?—do not know that that is quite 
right; the Boards have to spend one-third of their 
one anna ; then Government como along and make 
another large contribution, and they vary their 
(Kilicy from time to time according to tlie funds. 

35423. What do the Government contribute?— 
The Government contribute half now ; it was one- 
third until the end of February, but it varies from 
time to lime according to the funds. 

35424. The District Board make up the balance ? 
—The District Board spend the one-third of their 
one anna ; they do not make up the balance ; they 
give one-half or more according to the necessities 
of the case. 

.35425. (Mr. Dutt.) Wo have had some evidenco 
that practically the education work of the Local 
Boards is managed by the Education Department; 
i.s that so?—Yes. 

.35426. Is that according to the clauses of the 
.\et itself, or acuordiiig to some orders of the 
Goveiumeiit, or according to the choice of the Local 
Boards themselves?—Tlie rules lay down that the 
hilul;a Board manages the primary schools. The 
jtractice works out rather differently ; they rely 
"u the education inspvcf-or, and, as a rule, any¬ 
thing that he suggests is done, but the Goveru- 
lueiit rules say that the talvJia Boards shall 
manage tlie schools ; they have considerable powers, 
but they do not use thttm. 

35427. Under the Government rules could the 
tiihtka Boards eiitirelv take over the management 
of the primary schools if they thought necessary? 
—No ; their power is strictly limited ; they can 
decide where the schools can be and so on, but 
on technical matters they go to the insp^tor, and, 
as a matter of fact, they leave everything to him 
as a rule. 

35428. With regard to reporting on the schools 
and so on, have they liberty to employ their own 
agency?—No, they have not. 

35429. Would it be desirable to give them that 
fiecdom?—^There, again, you have to lay down your 
principles. If you are aiming at the highest 
officiency that you can secure from a departmental 
(Mint of view, you would have the inspection done 
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by the Education Department. If ^ou want a 
lower standard of efficiency, simply in order to 
leave scope for the local body, then you would give 
it to the local bodies. 

35130. Would it be more in conformity with the 
local self-goTerumcut scheme to give them power 
to manage their schools by their own agents 1— 
I cannot say what the idea of the Local Self- 
Gtoveruroent Act was. 

86431. Would it be likely to interest them more 
in their work and associate them more in the work 
of education if tliis power were left to them under 
the Government rules 1—Speaking as a District 
(Mcer, I should think it was unlikely. 

35432. We have also had evidence that practically 
all the road work of the District Boards was left 
to the Public Works Department; is that under 
the Government rules or according to the choice 
of the Local Boards 1—They are bound by the Act; 
they have to leave things to the Executive En¬ 
gineer ; the Public Works Department has to pre¬ 
pare plans in some cases and to carry out the 
work; the Local Boards are very tied up. 

35433. Should they have discretion to use their 
own agency if they thought it proper to do so?— 
If you want the roads at their best, leave them to 
the Public Works Department; if you are satis¬ 
fied with a worse type of road, leave it to the 
Local Board. Tou must lay down your general 
policy ; if you prefer less efficiency and greater 
self-government, then leave it to the Local Boards ; 
if you desire greater efficiency at the expense even 
of self-government, then leave it to the Public 
Works Department. 

35434.'in your opinion should the Government 
lay down the rule that all roads should be made 
by Public Works Department, or would you give 
Local Boards their choice?—^l would not mind 
leaving those things to the Local Boards. 

35435. Wo had evidence before us with regard 
to some municipalities that the annual budget is 
not sent up at all, either for examination or for 
the sanction of any higher authority ; is that so ?— 
The municipalities, Iwth city and town, sanction 
their own budgets and alter them from time to 
time as circumstances may render desirable. The 
accounts arc communicated to Government in the 
form of statements appended to the annual ad¬ 
ministration report on municipalities. We divide 
them into city and town municipalities ; there are 
certain powers reserved to Government in the case 
of the city municipalities which are loft to the 
Commissioner in the case of town municipalities. 

35436. Has the Divisional Commissioner suffi¬ 
cient power of control over city municipalities?— 
Quite ample. 

35437. And, generally si>eaking. with that con¬ 
trol, are the municipalities doing their work fairly 
well under the present organization?—^That is a 
question for the officer on the spot. I do not see 
the working of municipal goveimment in the Sec¬ 
retariat ; I only see reports. 

35438. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Has Clovernment given 
any encouragement to a young Civilian to study the 
ethnography of his district? — They present him 
with a very good Gazetteer ; that is the extent of it. 


35443. Suppose a Collectorate fell vacant, and ^5; 

the next man on the list for the vacancy was known JEiuHoitit’ 

to be going home in three or four months’ time; _ 

would you pass him over and put in the next man II J/hr., I'.ms. 

to him who was likely to remain ?—C!ertainly I - 

should ask him to take his leave as soon as con¬ 
venient, but unless he would remain for three years 
I should not promote >him. 

35443. Would that be unpopular?—^I dare say it 
would be. 

•35444. But would it be accepted by the general 
sense of the Service as reasonable?-—Yes, I think 
it would. 

35445. On the whole would it not work all round 
pretty fairly? If a man suffered by it once, he 
would stand to gain by it on another occasion?— 

You have to consider the interests of the adminis¬ 
tration first. If an officer will only ti^e a district 
for three months imtil he gets a hetter one, you 
should not allow him to do it. 

3544G. You would not see anything unjust in 
laying down a general rule to that effect?—Cer¬ 
tainly not. 

35447. If a Collector goes on leave for three 
months, is it the rule in this Presidency to put in 
the man on the spot to act for him, if he is fairly 
competent?—I do not think there is any rule; it 
would depend upon the seniority of the assistant, 
or whether there was a personal assistant of senior 
standing, and so on ; it is according to the merits 
of the case. 

35448. As a general rule, if the man on the spot 
is fairly competent by virtue of seniority and 
experience and so on, will he be put in?—It would 
depend how much junior he was; if he was very 
much junior to the man who would naturally get 
in, I do not think he would be put in. 

3M49. Would it not be a sound practice to do 
that without reference to the claims of anyone 
else?—Certainly. 

35450. Would you extend that from three months 
to six months?—I do not think it would be neces¬ 
sary, because officers either go for three months or 
have a long spell. 

•‘15451. The rule would not often apply, but sup¬ 
pose a man did go for six months?—I have not 
thought over that at all. 

35453. Is it the rule in this Presidency that if 
an Acting Collector on the list—a man who has 
not a permanent appointment as Collector, but is 
only Acting Collector—returns from leave, he can 
eject a man who is also acting, and who may be 
junior?—I do not know the practice;. 

35453. Take the case of a man who is First 
.Assistant Collector, but senior enough to be act¬ 
ing; suppose he returns from leave; would you 
give him the right to eject another Acting Col¬ 
lector who happened to be junior to him ana who 
was acting in a district P—If their seniority was 
very much the same, it would be advisable to keep 
on the acting man. 

35454. And let the man who has come from leave 
wait for his turnP—Provided you gave him 
accurate information so that he should return in. 
time to mt an appointment; that would generally 
be possible. 


35439. Unless some chance friend interests him 
in the work, there is nothing done on the part 
of Government to attract him to it or encourage 
him to study it?—There is no Government action 
involved, so far as I know. 

35440. We have been told that there is no record 
in the Secretariat as to -a man’s proficiency in the 
vernacular; is there no record kept, either, of his 
interest in other directions, for instance in the 
ethnography of his district ?-—The Secretariat does 
not deal with records of officers’ performances at 
all; that is a matter for the Private Secretary. 

38441. Y on speak of retaining officers at least 
three years as Collectors of districts ; would you 
go so far as to take an undertaking from a man 
when appointed as Collector of a district that he 
shall stay in it three years, barring unforeseen 
circumstances ?—Yes. 


36455. That is a matter of arrangement which 
is generally attended toP—I think so. 

35466. As to providing smaller pensions for men 
who aro unfit, to encourage them to go; would it 
not be rather a severe stigma on a man to tell him 
he must go, after ten years’ service, on a reduced 
pension; would not that tend against the popu¬ 
larity of the ServiceP—I do not see why it should. 
I would compare it with the Army; if they find an 
officer is not fit to take charge of his regiment, he 
has to go. 

35467. But it inflicts a very serious stigma on a 
man for the rest of his lifeP—Being unfit is always 
unpleasant. 

35468. Woud it not be sufficient to have a scale 
of reduced pensions, and in case a man is pro¬ 
nounced unfit, to give him the option of going or 
notP—I certainly would not give him the opffion. 
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35459. You would itot give him the option of, 
sny, staying on as First Assistant Collector f—No. 

35460. But ho might be fit to be First Assistant 
Collector ?—He will not be fit, if you pass him 
over. 

35461. If you pass him over as Collector, he 
might still bo fit to be First Assistant Collector P— 
No, because having been passed over he will not 
be fit in any capacity. 

35462. The power and responsibility are VC 17 
different in the two cases?—Quite so, but if he is 
passed over he will not do good work in any 
capacity; you had better got rid of him. 

35463. Suppose a roan was willing to go on as 
First Assistant Collector, would you not allow him 
to stay on in that capacity?—No. 

35464. Although you admit that he might be 
useful?—No, I say he would not be. My experi¬ 
ence of officers who have been passed over is that 
they will not put any’ heart into their work; they 
have nothing to gain. 

35465. If he has no heart in his work he will 
probably go, but if ho wished to remain that would 
be proof that he really had heart in his work?— 
No; it might be that for certain reasons quite un¬ 
connected with his work he preferred to remain. 

35466. Taking as an example some of the muni¬ 
cipal reports, is it not a fact that they are often 
not merely tedious but reiterative?—I think they 
contain a mass of unimportant matter. 

35467. Very often tbe information is the same 
year after year?—I should not be surprised if it is 
reproduced. 

35468. Has the system been introduced of con¬ 
fining these reports to yearly statements of varia¬ 
tions only? For instance, a municipal report 
begins with a statement of the members and the 
meetings; there is a special form every year show¬ 
ing the number of meetings; that might be left 
out altogether, unless it so happened that the 
municipality had held no meetings, or had held only 
one or two; then the fact should be mentioned, 
otherwise no reference need be made to the subject 
at all. Would it be desirable to have a yearly 
statement on that basis sent in, instead of the 
long rigmarole that now goes in?—No. I think 
that would be equally objectionable because, un¬ 
fortunately, the idea of what is important in this 
country is so exaggerated. 

35469. Could not the Municipal Secretary be 
trusted to appreciate the difference between unim¬ 
portant variations and important variations?— 
Certainly not, in my experience. 

35470. Not with some hints to guide him?—No. 
I have road a great number of reports, and they 
seem to roe to nave no sense of proportion at all; 
the man may be writing for a quite unimportant 
municipality, yet if the municipality spends two 
annas on killing a snake it is to him all-important. 
I would have a triennial statement drawn up by 
an officer who could go into it carefully. 

35471. Yon would not have a statement sent in 
year by year to the Government?—^No; I would 
have a statistical report every three years. Of 
course, any large variation would naturally call 
for inquiry, but that would be dealt with on a 
statistical tabic, quite a short thing; I would not 
have any of the written matter. 

35472. You would boil down the statistics 
greatly?—Yes; very little would be required for 
material for the triennial or quinquennial review. 

35473. Is there a tendency to throw too great a 

burden of responsibility on the District Board_ 

too much roads, too much veterinary work, too 
much dispensary work, and so on?—I think their 
funds are very inadequate for what they ought to 
be able to perform, and therefore, when you press 
them to do what they should do, they have not 
got the money. 

35474. How would you propose to remedy that? 
—I should like to see them given much larger 
funds. 


35475. Is all the work that is imposed upon 
them now appropriate?—Yes, certainly; I would 
like to see them doing more work. 

35476. Do you think that veterinary work, for 
instance, is appropriate work for a District 
Board?—Their veterinary work is very simple; 
they have a joint committee, but they get technical 
advice. 

35477. There is the expense of it?—Govern¬ 
ment contribute considerably; they give half and 
Rs. 400; it is not at all an unfair burden. 

3.5478. (iS'tr Steyning Edgerley.) Is not Appendix 
V. of the Government case simply a complete list 
of every proposal that you have received from a 
Collector and a Commissioner?—From all branches 
of the Service. 

35479. The inclusion of an item in this list is 
not the expression of any prttnd facie opinion on 
the part of the Bombay Government as to its 
suitability for delegation or not?—I think it is 
expressly stated that it is merely advanced to show 
that there is scope for delegation, but there has 
been no time to scrutinize the items. 

35480. Is there any expression by the Bombay 
Government, by inclusion of an item in this list, 
of a primd facie opinion that this or that power 
is suitable (or delegation?—^No, not as I under¬ 
stand it. 

35481. It is merely a complete list of what has 
been received ?—,Bxactly. 

35482. Have the rules ns to medical fees 
deterred gentlemen of position from seeking the 
services of Government officers?—Yes; that is the 
great complaint. A senior officer in the Indian 
Medical Service came to me the other day and 
sand that ho had been unable recently to attend 
any gentlemen of standing in bis part of the Pre¬ 
sidency, because they objected to the details of 
their cases being reported, and therefore did not 
call him in; it made a very great difference. 

35483. Besides the personal view of the Indian 
■Medical Service, it precludes natives whom it 
affects in the districts from getting the particular 
aid they would otherwise wirfi to have?—It cer¬ 
tainly had that effect in this case. 

35484. (Mr. Meyer.) You say that Appendix V. 
of the Government case is practically non-oom-' 
mittal so far as the Government of Bombay is 
concerned?—I understand that it is merely a col¬ 
lection of proposals received, which will be 
examined on certain principles when time is 
available. 

35485. Have the Government of Bombay formed 
no ideas as to these matters?—As far as I know 
these particular proposals have never been sub¬ 
mitted formally to Government. 

35486. There are many things in your Land 
Records ,4ct; among others is the abrogation by 
Government of its present power to dismiss here¬ 
ditary icafandars. That came up in 1902, and the 
Government of the day negatived it; anyhow, it 
has been discussed before. Have the Government 
of this day no special views on the subject?—I do 
not know whether it is up before Government now; 
but so far as it is included in that appendix it 
merely means that it is there. 

35487. In other provinces the Local Government 
has sent up schedules to the Commission, showing 
the matters which, in the opinion of the Loc^ 
Government, either the Local Government itself 
or the subordinate officers of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, ought to form the subject of delegation of 
larger powers. In some cases too they nave dis¬ 
criminated, speaking of subordinate officers, as 
between cases where the Local Government is 
bound by no Act or rule of the Government of 
India, and those in which the Local Government 
is tied up by some Act or rule having the force 
of law or by some Imperial Code. Does Bombay 
not intend to help ns in that way at all?—As I 
understand, the Bombay case puts forward a cer¬ 
tain position of affairs which would render any 
such preparation of proposals unnecessary. 
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36488. TheM are ell cases not as between yon 
and the Ooremment of India—at least for the 

most part-^but as between you and your sub* 

ordinate officers? OccasionaUy you are bound by 
a Government of India Code, such as the CivU 
Service Iteeulations, but the bulk of the appendix 
relates to Local AcU and rules and orders?—Tes; 
but the matter is intended to be dealt with on a 
much broader line than the mere suggestion of 
cases in which delegation should take place; it is 
an actual difference of principle. 

36489. The Bombay Government has told us that 
in its opinion the sound method is to give power 
as far aown as possible. That is a very pretty 
principle, but one has to test it. In each case 
you have to consider what is the lowest degree to 
which you can doleuate. Will that not involve a 
great deal of work?—I do not know. 

36490. In 1896 the Government of India asked 
for certain schedules as to'the powers to be dele¬ 
gated, and in 1906 the Bombay Government sent 
the thing up with about eight pages scheduled. 
May I put to you a little sum in proportion? If 
they took tun years to do that, how much time are 
they likely to take to sift about 180 pages of 
appendices?—I do not think that is a fair way of 
putting it, because the whole matter is on a 
different footing now. It is recognised that there 
must be decentralization, and therefore it will be 
gone into quite freely. At that time it was held 
Qiat the Govenimont of India would not think of 
it. It is only a question of having a special officer 
for a certain number of months. It has been 
done before to a certain extent by the Committee 
of 1901; so that we have on record a great deal of 
what we shall want I do not think it will take 
very long. 

36491. Are you likely to be able to send the 
Commission any information?—I can only suggest 
that the Commission should address the Govern* 
ment on that point 

36492. In Appendix 6 there is an order signed by 
yourself as General Secretary, which, roughly 
speaking, empowers Commissioners and Heads of 
Departments to incur any expenditure up to 
Be. 500 in any one case, recurring or non*recurring, 
in which the sanction of the Government is not 
positively required by law and in which thev think 
that Government would be likely to agree i^That 
is so. 

36493. Is it not rather a wide delegation to 
make?—I think it is a very small delegation to 
make. 

35494. A man might appoint a mamlatdart —A 
man might take a passage to Europe, but he is 
not likely to do it. 

36^6. In financial matters you have to look at 
what might be done?—^Within certain bounds. I 
do not think you can go on the principle that a 
man is always going to mis-spend any money en¬ 
trusted to him ; certainly not in this country. 

35496. You do not think that this delegation is 
practically ultra viresi —It is open to objection by 
the Accountant-General, as almost everything this 
Government does is. 

33497. Is this Government specially open to 
objection from the audit point of view?—I think 
all Governments are open to objection from the 
audit point of view. 

35498. The 'Bombay Government is not a larger 
sinner than other Local Governments?—I should 
say not. 

36499. You do not know whether the Accountant- 
General has taken exception to it?—Yes, I happen 
to know that he wrote in and discussed the orders. 

36500. The matter is still under consideration ?— 
The matter will, of course,' have to go to the 
Government of India. 

35501. The scheme in the case of your Govern¬ 
ment refers to the creation of temporary appoint¬ 
ments only. Do you hold that a Oommissioner 
should be allowed to appoint clerks up to Bs. 15, 
or any limit you like to put?—I would like to see 


them have some powers to make permanent ap¬ 
pointments, but that is a financial question. I 
nave not served in the Financial Department. 

35502. As regards those city municipalities, do 
you not see their budgets at all?—No. 

36503. Or their administration reports?—I see 
their administration reports but not their budgets. 

36504. Does the Commissioner see the budgets? 
—^I do not think so. 

35505. Most municipalities, all over India, hare 
to get their budget passed by some superior 
authority outside. That is the case with your 
ordinary budgets—the Commissioner of the divi¬ 
sion passes the budget?—I am not sure. 

36606. But in regard to these city municipalities 
the Commissioner does not, and tile Government 
does not, pass the budget; is the municipality 
entirely free?—That is a point which I cannot 
answer offhand. 

35507. As regards the municipal reports you per¬ 
haps did not mean to imply that your Government 
reviews the report of every municipality : you have 
a globular report on the municipalities of the 
province?—I mean that the Government hare all 
the reports before them ; there is the consolidated 
Local Self-Government review, one for municipali¬ 
ties and one for Local Boards. 

35508. The Government of India do not review 
that again unless there is anything upon which 
they want to ask for special information?—No, I 
do not think they write about it. 

36509. Your idea is that all annual reports should 
be abolished ?—^If possible ; in certain exceptional 
cases, customs and trade matters, and so on, the 
reports are very valuable. 

35510. Take matters which excite some amount 
of interest at home—excise, education or local 
self-government, would you do away with the 
annual reports there ?—I think so ; the country is 
too poor to pay for them on the scale that is 
demanded. 

35511. How is Parliament, or the Secretary of 
State, or the Government of India, or the ^mbay 
Government for that matter, to find out what is 
being done?—'^ey must wait for the triennial 
report; they will have a report every three years. 

35612. If a Member of Parliament asks a ques¬ 
tion in the House, he is to be asked to wait until 
the issue of the next triennial report?—Or given 
the last one. 

35613. Would that be likely to satisfy him?— 
That I do not know. 

35514. Is tile Government of India also to wait 
for the triennial report?—Certainly, if it can. 

36516. You express general concurrence in the 
Bombay proposals for decentralization, which are 
not merely criticism of details, but contemplate a 
rather revolutionary change; it is suggests that 
Local Governments should be made as completely 
autonomous as it is possible to make them?—By 
degrees, yes. 

35616. Would you bo surprised to learn that all 
the other Local Governments are gener^y satis¬ 
fied with the existing conditions although, of 
course, they want some modification here and 
there?—I should not be surprised to learn it, be¬ 
cause they are nearly all Lieutonant-Goveniors, 
and in my experience Lieutenant-Governors seldom 
seem to ask for anything but what the (fcvem- 
inent of India wants. I do not think you can put 
Lieutenant-Governor provinces on a par with the 
Presidency Governments. 

35517. 'What is the population of the Bombay 
Presidency?—^26 millions, including Native States. 
Without Native States 18 millions. 

35618. Do you seriously think that you can give 
power to a Government ruling 18 millions which 
you can refuse to a Government ruling over 50 
millions, as in Bengal and the United Provinces? 
—I should be very strongly inclined to spread the 
system of Presidency Governments as against 
Lieutenant-Governorships. I do not consider the 
population test at all a good one. 


Mr. Jt. M. 
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Mr, R. £ 35519. Also the bulk of non-oflScial opinion we 

Bntkertn. bare had here is against this decentralization 

_ under present circumstances ; they say : “ As long 

11 /Far., 1908. as the Oorernraent is bureaucratic, as at present, 
— we prefer the Government of India to the Local 
Government, or, at any rate, we prefer a certain 
amount of control over the Local Government — 
what have you to say to that?—I think Mr. 
Gokhale was saying what he would like to get for 
his friends, rather than what he thoueht would be 
best, and he thought that if he made it a con¬ 
dition of decentralization that more power should 
be given to his friends, that would lead to the 
results he aims at. 

35320. Still, anybody who has to come to a 
decision will have to take non-official opinion 
upon the matter into consideration ?—1 suppose so, 
for what it is worth. 

35321. Then as to these appendices in the brsi 
volume of the case. I do not want to go into 
them in detail, but they seem, so far as I can see, 
to involve a double line of argument. If the prie 
posals sent up have been generally approved by 
the Government of India, it is said, “ It is not 
necessary to refer to such cases " ; if, on (he other 
hand, they have not been accepted, it is said that 
the Government of India are obviously wrong and 
such a case should not have to be referred. That 
double line of argument would do away with all 
necessity for any reference at all?—Tltat is what 
we want to do. 


33525. I ask you whether the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in the {wst have not interfered minutely in 
district administration instead of leaving the <^in- 
missioners with broad powers? I do not want 
you to go into a mass of instances?—I should say 
that Commissioners hare b<‘en interfered with in 
the past, certainly. 

35520. Tlie case against the Government of India 
is also made up from the past. The criticisms in 
the Government Case are full of instances drawn 
from the past years?—A ct'rtain number, yes. 

35527. The Local Government, among thoir nro- 
posals, say that they desire to give powers to Dis¬ 
trict Boards and municipalities to a railway 
cess. How would a municipality levy a railway 
cess?—I do not see any difficulty in the munici¬ 
pality raising special ta.xation for a tramway or 
railway, but the railway would not come up to the 
municipality. 

35528. Suppose you had latitude here, and some 
municipality wanted power to (‘nhance its revenues 
in order to guarantee a tramway or a light railway 
in which it was interested, what sort of tax would 
you contemplate its raising!•*—I do not think it 
would l>e necessary at all, but if there was a 
necessity of providing further funds they would 
have to increase their taxes rateably for the 
purpose. 

35529. The District Board, speaking generally, 
is a one-tax body; it has other sources of income, 
but its main source is the Land Cess. In Madras 


35522. You want to be as independent as jxis- 
sible?—Yes. 

35523. And you desire to give your Commis¬ 
sioners equal independence as far as possible?— 
Yes, as far as possible. 

35524. In time past there has been a great deal 
of interference with Commissioners on the part of 
the Local Government; have not the Commissioners 
been over-ruled in what the Commissioners have 
considered relatively petty matters?—^May I ask if 
it is desirable to go into that; it involves a great 
deal of explanation about the Governments in the 
past. 


where they have this system they have raised their 
Railway Cess by increasing their Tjand Cess. Is 
that your intention in Bombay too—to increase 
the Land Cess?—Yes. 

35530. In the municipalities you have a variety 
of taxes, octroi, house-tax and so forth—which 
tax would you contemplate increasing, or would 
you start a new tax altogetherP—That is a matter 
of detail; if you find yon want a certain sum, you 
will find out how best to increase your taxation to 
provide it, whore you can do so within your legal 
powers; it is a matter of detail. 

(The leiinesi irithdreio.) 


The Hon. Mr. A. C. Logan, I.C.S., was called and examined. 


Tkt Km Mr. 35531. (Chairman.) You are the Commissioner 
jL C, Lofan. for the Central Division?—^Not now; I am Com- 

- missioner of Abkari and Customs; I left the Cen- 

11 Jfiw., 1908. tral Division three months ago. I was Commis- 

- sioner of the Central Division for one year, then 

there was an interval while I went to Calcutta, 
and again for another six months. 

Local Governments do not enjoy any financial 
independence. The Government of India regards 
itself as the master of all the revenue raised in 
India and holds itself responsible for all the ex¬ 
penditure. For the purimses of the provincial 
settlement with the wvernment of Bombay the 
revenues raised within the Presidency are divided 
into imperial and provincial in (he following 
proportions: — 

Imperial. Provincial. 

Salt, Cnstoms, Opium,!™. .. 

Tributes, Mint.^inewnoie — 

Land Revenue .' 

Stamps . 

^remeTax" i.'; i.V Half. 

Forest Revenue . 

Irrigation Revenue 

Registration . 

Law Courts and other — The whole, 

minor sources . 

In money, taking estimate! a, _ 

for 1907-8 . f »i chores CJ crores. 

But the authority which the Government of 
'Bombay enjoys in respect of its 6J crores of pro¬ 
vincial revenue is merely, as the Government of 
India are careful to point out, a delegated 
authority; and it is exercised under a mass of 
restrictions which will be found in the Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regulations and Civil Account Code passim, 
and under a minute general supervision. Kach 
major head of the provincial budget is a grant by 


61 crores. 


the Supreme Government for that head, and what¬ 
ever powers the Local Government enjoys as re¬ 
gards the distribution of it they enjoy as agents. 
Any large expenditure from balances must receive 
the previous sanction of the Government of India 
before it can be entered in the budget. The 
budget itself has to be submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment of India for previous sanction and incorpora¬ 
tion with the Government of India's budget, and 
the progress of revenue and expenditure under it 
is communicated in monthly returns to the 
Comptroller-General at Calcutta. The Accountant- 
General has strict orders to watch collection and 
expenditure, and to wirn the Local Government 
at the first appearance of anything abnormal in 
one or the other, and every October he has to make 
a report to the Government of India reviewing the 
expenditure of the past year, and forwarding ex¬ 
planations of every variation and of his own con¬ 
duct if ho has failed to exercise any check. Thus 
both in the preparation and execution of its bud¬ 
get the T/Ocal Government is subject to the control 
of the Financial Department of the Government of 
India, and cannot be said to enjoy any real inde¬ 
pendence. The stringency of the control, while it 
effectually prevents extravagance or any other 
species of financial disorder, precludes the develop¬ 
ment of statesmanship in the Local Governments. 
The multifarious restrictions by which the Secre¬ 
tary of State attempts to prevent the Government 
of India from going wrong should be swept away 
or greatly reduced. In its direct responsibility 
for the security and good Mvemment of the 
country the Government of India has some reason 
for the incessant control it exercises over the 
I.^al Government; but there is nothing but poli¬ 
tical pedantry to justify the interference of the 
Government in- England in sneh trifles as thc- 
creation of an appointment of over Rs. 260 a 
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month or the expenditure of Rs. 26,000 on a re¬ 
organization. 

The question of restoring some degree of real 
independence to the Local Governments is one of 
much greater diflSculty. No delegation of larger 
powers will do this; the thing is to get rid of 
delegation as far as possible, and give genuine 
authority subject only to control on results. I do 
not think that this can be attained by a self- 
denying ordinance by the Government of India 
while retaining the present system of divided 
heads; the transactions of the Government of 
India and the Local Government are continually 
interlacing, and this necessarily involves incessant 
interWence. Divided revenue involves divided 
expenditure, and involves an extraordinary num¬ 
ber of contributions and adjustments between the 
Imperial and the Local Government. The num¬ 
ber of small provincial matters, such as lines for 
the Governor’s band, research laboratory, tem¬ 
porary plague charges, municipal sewage schemes 
and some 50 more, for which the Government of 
India has from time to time to make contributions 
varying from Bs. 2,000 upwards, illustrates how 
completely the Government of India has its finger 
in every pie. As regards the remedy^ I can only 
speak with extreme diffidence, having no expert 
qualifications. There might be a complete separa¬ 
tion of finance between the two Governments by 
the allotment of certain sources of revenue wholly 
to the Local Government, and the exclusion of 
these heads from the general budget of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. To be of any real consequence 
the sources to be wholly transferred to provincial 
should include Land Revenue, income tax and 
forest. Stamps and excise might be made wholly 
imperial in addition to opium, salt and customs. 

If such a separation were introduced the im¬ 
perial and provincial collections would be kept 
separate in the district and other treasuries, and 
the Civil Account Code, except so far as the Local 
Government adopted its provisions in a Code of 
their own, would apply only to the imperial ac¬ 
counts. There would be a separate provincial 
Accountant-General appointed by the L^l Gov¬ 
ernment and a separate provincial budget prepared 
by him and not subject to previous sanction by the 
Government of India. I would leave irrigation on 
the imperial side, because in this era of vast 
schemes not designed to pay, it would be impos¬ 
sible for the Local Government to take over tiiat 
head (though apparently a suitable one for pro¬ 
vincial finance) without getting borrowing powers; 
and the acquisition of such powers would inevit¬ 
ably draw close superior control in its train. 

Under the present system there is not any occa¬ 
sion to give the Government of Bombay borrowing 
powers; and the acquisition of such powers would 
not tend to liberty but the contrary. Borrowing 
powers are liable to much misuse, and no Local 
Government could hope to exercise them except 
under far-reaching restrictions. 

The Local Government might be permitted to 
sanction residential quarters for officials up to 
Rs. 5,000 as with provincial departments, instead 
of only Rs. 2,600. The Salt and Excise Depart¬ 
ments contain a very large number of European 
inspectors for whom quarters must be built at a 
cost of about Rs. 5,000 each. 

The Head of the Department the Commis¬ 
sioner in the case of Salt, Customs, etc.) might be 
empowered to call for plans and estimates for non- 
residential works up to Rs. 5,000, and to sanction 
them up to Rs. 2,500 as with the Commissioners 
of divisions; and when it has been decided by 
Government that a particular class of subordinates 
are to be provided with residential buildings not 
exceeding Rs. 5,000 each, the Commissioner might 
be empowered to have the buildings carried out 
within that cost without reference to Government. 
This should apply to the Excise Department also. 
At present the Commissioner cannot sanction any 
residential building at all, nor any non-residential 
work exceeding Rs. 500. 

The Commissioner might also be authorized to 
sanction additions and alterations to existing resi¬ 
dences up to Rs. 750, instead of Rs. 200 as now. 


When budget provision exists the Local (^vern- 
ment might be permitted to sanction revisions of 
establishment up to Rs. 6,000 per annum for all Im¬ 
perial Departments and up to Rs. 100 a month in 
the case of individual salaries, instead of Rs. 3,000 
and Rs. 50 as now. The Commissioner might be 
authorised to make similar revisions up to 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 50. 

The Local Governments ought to have complete 
liberty to manage or mismanage, the Government 
of India having no means except the annual admin¬ 
istration reports and special reports which they 
might call for on a popular commotion or other 
grave occasion, of knowing what the Local Govern¬ 
ments were doing. Check should be exercised by 
censure or, if necessary, enforced resignations, and 
not by daily restriction. In matters under local 
control the Government of India would rarely have 
the means of laying down policy, for they would be 
deprived of the incessant reports on which, after 
incubation and collaboration, announcements of 
policy are now made. Occasions would only arise 
when some grave mismanagement called the atten¬ 
tion of the Government of India to a particular 
question. On such occasions the policy which 
occurred to the Government of India as correct 
should be communicated to the various Local Gov¬ 
ernments; but they should of course be fully 
empowered to contest it if it appeared unsuitable 
to their own circumstances. The Imperial Depart¬ 
ments would continue under the same control as 
now. But to save harassing correspondences the 
Government of Bombay might be given power to 
grant privilege leave and ml the acting vacancy, 
as in the case of Customs Officers of the new 
Imperial Service. 

As a general rule it should not be considered 
absolutely necessary that a Local Government 
making rules under a Government of India Act 
should obtain the previous sanction of the latter. 
There are numbers of cases where the Government 
of India having for convenience passed an Act for 
all India might leave the Local Governments per¬ 
fectly free from legislative restriction in respect 
of its administration. 

There is an undoubted tendency towards 
uniformity in the Government of India Secre¬ 
tariat, and this is an inevitable result of its having 
power to control every department of local admin¬ 
istration. It is naturally disagreeable to the 
Secretary and Member of a Government of India 
department to have to study and deal with half a 
dozen different ways of managing the same branch 
of administration; and therefore they naturally 
aim at reducing all types to one. No more con¬ 
spicuous instance of this could be quoted than the 
recent orders regarding excise, where the deter¬ 
mination to enforce uniformity throughout the 
empire, and to replace personal control by auto¬ 
matic mechanism, seems to have prevailed over all 
other considerations in dealing with a peculiarly 
complex problem. The true reform is what I have 
proposed above: to separate the imperial and pro¬ 
vincial departments, both of revenue and admin¬ 
istration, and curtail extensively the powers of 
the Supreme Government to interfere with the 
latter. But if this cannot be effected, then there 
is an alternative method of so remodelling tiie con¬ 
stitution of the Government of India as to replace 
the present departments by departments for the 
various local areas each with its own Secretary 
and Member: thus tliere would be a Department 
of Bombay with Secretary and Member appointed 
from that Presidency dealing with all Bombay 
questions and the like for the other Presidencies 
and Lieutenant-Governorships. Thus each pro¬ 
vince would govern itself from Calcutta under the 
supervision of the Governor-General. 

The Government of India, while incessantly en¬ 
gaged in introducing changes in the details of 
administration, have never done anything effec¬ 
tive either to prevent or to cure the various errors 
urged on this country from England or coming in 
as the result of home influences, for which we are 
now paying the penalty. I refer especially to such 
matters as the grant of free trade in land to a 
peasant proprietary totally unfit to enjoy it; the 
establishment of Civil Courts almost whoUy in the 
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Th* Boh. Mr, Ix^nds of n single class of natives with powers of 
J, C, Lofori «vil which the appeal system only slightly roiti- 
— gates; the establishment of a native Bar with 
11 1906. immense powers and little guarantee of good oon- 

“ duct; the destruction of executive iiower by the 
total abolition of the old native prerogative, while 
at the same time the Criminal Courts of the dis¬ 
tricts which were to take its place are vested with 
little more than the power of expressing a first 
opinion, subject to two revisions before it can be 
enforced; pMantic restrictions on the ]>olice in 
dealing with crime that aggravate the evils they 
were devised to prevent; an educational system so 
little under wholesome control that it is becoming 
an instrument for the wholesale corruption of 
youth; a free press which fills the land with the 
clamour of folly and falsehood; an election system 
for municipalities, JiOcal Boards and the Legisla¬ 
tive Councils which practically confines representa¬ 
tion to men of the literary castes and consequently 
gives one selfish interest absolute predominance 
everywhere: and summing up the source of a 
multitude of evils, direct and indirect, a tendency 
to turn all administration into a machine and the 
officers of Government into wheels, little, medium 
and big, all turning mechanically in the prescribed 
direction under the motion communicated by the 
prime mover. 

All imperial Directors and Inspeotors-Gcneral 
are instruments of centralization; and whether 
they are given directory or merely advisory powers 
matters little in the long run, for if their advice 
is not taken they can get the Government of India 
to enforce it. They should therefore only exist 
where centralization is desirable as an end in itself. 
On this principle the new Inspector-General of 
Excise should M abolishes] furtnwith, and with 
him the Director-General of Forests, and perhaps 
the DirectorsGeneral of Education and Medical 
Services and the lusTCctors-General of Agriculture 
aiid the Veterinary Department. If, however, in 
any of these cases the functions of the Director 
or Inspector arc substantially those of an ally and 
do not involve much interference with local control, 
he may be retained with advantage, and I do not 
see why in purely technical matters, involving no 
questions of policy or expense, he should not give 
instructions to the local Head of the Department 
even without the sanction of the Local Govern¬ 
ment. It is impossible without pedantry to lay 
down any precise rule for all cases ; a jurisdiction, 
which might bo quite safe with regard to details 
of medicine and mining operations, might be mis- 
chiovous with regard to eaucation or forests, and 
theroforo each casi* must be dealt with on its own 
merits. The Director of Criminal Intelligence 
should be kept strictly to his own functions and 
not allowed to dovclojie into a DirectorGeneral cf 
Police. Over-centralization of the police is fraught 
with possibilities of calamity when ti?nps of trouble 
come. 

Oonsidering that almost everything is discussed 
for years, sometimes decades, before action is 
taken, it is extremely difficult without the study 
of innumerable files to discover who first started 
an idea which takes shapo ; but this is certain, 
that the Government of India, having no local 
establishments of ita own, necessarily formulates 
all its measures on the reports of Local Govern¬ 
ments. The initiative therefore in presenting 
matters on which the Government of India takes 
action either by ordering a Commission and taking 
action thereafter, or by immediate Kesolutions, 
must always bo with the Local Gk>vemments. .And. 
with more independence. Local Governments would 
probably often take early action on matters which 
incubate with the Government of India for years. 
As between the Government of Bombay and the 
Government of India, this Government would claim 
the chief credit for the initiation and progress of 
the .Agricultural and Land Kecords Departments, 
and perhaps for the Police Commission and Edu¬ 
cation Committee ; while the Government of India 
would probably claim that, but for it. the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay would never have introduced a 
rocord-of-rights, a Court of Wards, or a liberal 
remission system. But the fewer suggestions of 
reform made from outside the better. This Presi- 
denc.v has a sufficiently intelligent staff to discover 


the need for reforms as it arises, and change in 
itself is a greater evil in India than anywhere 
else. 

The cases in which an appeal to the €>overnment 
of India in administrative matters is allowed by 
law or rules having the force of law are not so 
many as to require notice, and in practice appeals 
are not presented to an extent which is embarras¬ 
sing, except those against capital and other sen¬ 
tences of a Criminal Court. This last kind of 
appeal should be expressly disallowed, and the 
petitions should not be forwarded to the Govern¬ 
ment of India except perhaps in a half-yearly 
return if that Government so desired. For the 
others I would impose no further check than a 
stamp of Ks. 10. 

As regards officers of Government 1 would raise 
the limit of pay up to which the Government of 
Bombay has the right to withhold petitions from 
Rs. 100 to Bs. 250, and would expressly disallow 
any right of officers of that salary or less to appcial 
to the Gov(‘rnmeut of India against any punish¬ 
ment less than dismissal or permanent reduction. 

The Divisional Commissioners have been made 
the Courts of Wards for their divisions under Act I. 
of 1903, and under section 19 of that Act they can 
delegate all or any of their powers to Collectors and 
Assistant or Deputy Collectors. The Act has not 
been in force long enough to enable an opinion 
to be formed whether the powers of the Court are 
sufficient in practice or iiced extension. 

The rules regarding expenditure by Commis¬ 
sioners and Collectors have been framed in the 
narrowest financial spirit and require much en¬ 
largement. Apart from many minor delegations 
enumerated in the statement in question my 
,general plan is— 

Each Divisional Commissioner should have 
about Rs. 50,000 always at his disposal for 
discretionary minor works costing up to 
Rs. 2,600. Of this he would distribute half 
or more to Collectors and District Judges for 
their uncontrolled expenditure on worln cost¬ 
ing up to Rs. 1,000; the rest he would keep 
for disposal by himself on works of higher 
cost. 

The acceptance by Government of budget 
provision fur new establishments is no autho¬ 
rity for the employment of the establishment; 
s])ecific sanction must be obtained in each 
case. When provision has been made, showing 
that Government regard the proposals as 
pi'fiiKi facit proper, the Commissioner should 
be given power to sanction employment in 
each case where the expenditure involved does 
not exceed Rs. 2,500 per annum, or up to 
twice that sum if the establishment is to be 
temporary, i.c., for not more than twelve 
months. 

The restrictions of the Civil Account Code 
on the purchase of what are called special 
coiitingeucies, such as dictionaries, legal com¬ 
mentaries and other appurtenances of offices 
should be diminished. If Collectors cannot be 
trusted to buy these things without previous 
permission, the power to give permission 
should at least be transfeived from Govern¬ 
ment to the Commissioner. 

The discretionary grants to Commissioners 
intended to relieve Government from petty 
applications, and now fixed at the absurd sum 
of Rs. 1,400 each, should be increased to 
Rs. 10,000 each, and the Commissioner of 
Customs should have a similar grant. The 
furnishing of offices should be a charge against 
this grant, and for this purpose tne grant 
for the three divisions should be doubled dur¬ 
ing the first two years. The shabby aud 
sometimes disrt'putable state of the offices in 
which most of the Collectors and their Assist¬ 
ants and Deputies have to sit is one of the 
causes coutributing to the general disrespect 
into which authority is falling. The Commis¬ 
sioner should also have power to sanction from 
his grant urgent temporary establishments for 
not more than six months aud costing not 
moi-e than 100 per mensem for which no 
budget provision exists. 

The power of sanctioning non-recurring 
grants by local bodies to one another should 
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be giren to the Commissioners up to a limit 
of Ks. 6,000 in each case. The difficulty is 
not to restrain Boards from making grants, 
but to induce them to make them in proper 
cases. 

The general law of appeal from administrative 
orders by Revenue Officers, as embodied in sec¬ 
tions ‘203, 201 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 
is that there shall be a second appeal to Govern¬ 
ment in every case. This is distinctly wrong ; the 
utmost that should be conferred by law should be 
a first appeal from the decision of a Commissioner 
or other Head of Department, when such an officer 
passes an original order. But it is a question 
whether in a country like this, where afipeals, 
wliether in administration, litigation or criminal 
justice, are habitually made meivly because they 
are allowed, though the case may admit of no 
doubt, it is desirable that any appeal to Govern¬ 
ment should be conferred by law. The Govern¬ 
ment has an inherent right to accept any applica¬ 
tion it chooses ; and it should be under no obliga¬ 
tion to accept an obviously idle petition because 
the law allows an appeal, or to reject an appa¬ 
rently sound one because the law allows no appeal; 
but to check idle applications every appeal to 
(loverniiient against an administrative order should 
bear a stamp of Rs. 4, t.e., double the stamp 
required on an appeal to a Commissioner. 

By implication under section 35, Land Revenue 
Code, an appeal lies to Government against any 
order dismissing a subordinate whose pay is over 
Rs. 35. and against orders punishing in any other 
way subordinates whose pay is Rs. 100 or over. 
The right of appeal against dismissal should not 
bo curtailed, and in the other cases appeals to 
Government are seldom made ; but, in the interests 
of discipline. Government should as regards these 
other cases give the Commissioners jiower to with¬ 
hold any appeal to itself from an officer drawing 
Rs. '230 or less, except whore the punishment is 
permanent reduction. In the case of sup*'rior 
officers no change of practice is necessary. 

Xo apiieal lies from any order of a Collector 
punishing even with dismissal a subordinate on 
Rs. 36 or less and this is sufficiently strict. I do 
not think that the right of appeal to the Com- 
missioiKU' in other cases needs alteration. 

Apart from the influence of the Government of 
India the natural tendency of Secretariats is to 
impose uniformity for their own convenience and 
t-i discountenance the personal element in adminis¬ 
tration. Release from the overpowering control 
of the Government of India will operate to mitigate 
this feature of Government, and an ordinance that 
at least five years’ service as a Collector, and two 
as a Commissioner, should be necessary qualifica¬ 
tions for the posts of Chief Secretary or Member 
of Council would do something more. The pro¬ 
posal which is sometimes mooted to make Members 
of Council tour would do much mure harm than 
cuod by further diminishing the small awe of 
Government which still exists in the mufasnal, and 
by obliterating the authority of the Commissioners, 
add an immense loss of time. 

I)c))artincnts must be departmental and imper¬ 
sonal. and it is not wholly evil that they should 
be. The tendency can hardly be corrected in the 
Secretariat itself; the proper remedy against 
excess of it is to give the Commissioners large 
authority and thus stimulate a powerful individu¬ 
alism to combat excesses of departmentalism. Any 
proposal to replace the individual Commissioners 
by a Board of Revenue would be retrograde: a 
Board has many of the features of a Secretariat, 
in that it represses individual force and initiative 
in its own members. It has the same motives for 
uniformity as a Secretariat, it has the same 
tendency to stand on its dimity against indi¬ 
vidualism from below, and it is bound to lack in 
at least some degree the opportunities of personal 
investigation and conference with Collectors which 
indivicmol Commissioners enjoy. The Collectors 
would lose greatly by the change. The Commis¬ 
sioner is now their ally and sympathiser: in a 
Seal'd they would have a body deprived as Govern¬ 
ment is by its corporate capacity of human feel¬ 
ing, and with much more inclination to enforce 
the will of Government with rigour than to help 
the Collectors to influence that will. 


The Commissioner has very little influence out- 
side the Revenue Department. The Public Works ziyaa! 

Department is practically autocratic, partly owing - 

to the Government of India Code and partly to its 11 Mar., 1908. 

very favourable position in the Secretariat. How- - 

ever, it consults the Commissioner pretty freely. 

As regards Education the control is either with 
Local Boards and municipalities or (in the case of 
higher education) with the Director of Public In¬ 
struction. The Commissioner has little oppor¬ 
tunity of exerting influence, and his advice is not 
voluntarily sought, either by Government or the 
Department. It is much the same with Medical, 
but hero there is no great scope for the Commis¬ 
sioner’s interference. In the Judicial Department 
he has no recognised place at all; though con¬ 
sidering that the Magistrates are the ultimate 
enforcers of all laws, the Commissioner, as the 
chief of the executive under Government, ought to 
have a large authority in their appointment, 
removal and general control, apart from the 
hearing of appeals from judicial sentences. Where 
the Magistrate sits as an Executive Officer for pre¬ 
venting crime as distinct from punishing it, the 
final revision should be with the Commissioner, 
not the High Court. In the case of police the 
Commissioner has lost much of his authority by 
the appointment of an Inspector-General, but this 
latter measure was necessary both that work 
which the Commissioner could not attend to might 
bo more efficiently supervised, and that the police 
might be strengthened by having an efficient Head 
of their own. If the District Magistrate’s 
authority is scrupulously maintained the change 
should prove highly advantageous. I» Registra¬ 
tion authority has passed to the Inspector-General, 
and this is also advantageous. In Forests the 
Commissioner has as much voice as is necessary. 

On the whole, if the views of the Commissioner 
could be secured adequate consideration in the 
Public Works Department by an arrangement that 
tile Revenue Member of Council should see the 
papers as second Member where there was a 
conflict of opinions; if the Educational Depart¬ 
ment were reorganised and the Commissioner 
given a potent voice in its administration; if ^e 
Commissioner were given magisterial authority 
and the power suggested in the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, and if in the legislation on the Govern¬ 
ment of India's anvil he retoins certain powers 
and a general supremacy over the police, the Com¬ 
missioner would have as much power outside the 
Revenue Department as he neMs or could use. 

The Commissioner of Excise enjoyed a large and 
beneficial influence in that department till r^ 
cently ; but the inundation from Simla which is 
sweeping away our local systems in that depart¬ 
ment will deprive him of much of it. 

District Officers possess the most ample oppor¬ 
tunities, though their time for general converse 
with non-officials is limited by the claims of the 
office table. There is no short remedy for this. 

All officers do not have a fluent acquaintance with 
the vernaculars, because every superior clerk in an 
office now speaks English, and the vernaculars 
have no literature to tempt an officer to read them 
after his last oxamination is passed. I would 
make the Higher Standard Departmental Examina¬ 
tion almost wholly a matter of language and very 
stiff, and every officer below a Commissioner trans¬ 
ferred, at no matter what length of service, to a 
new language ai'ea should be obliged to pass in 
that language within a year on the usual penalties. 

Since Khandesh has been divided no reduction 
in the size of any district is now necessary. Some 
increase is necessary in the strength of Assistant 
and Deputy Collectors and seemingly of Collectors 
also, seeing that last month eight Collectorates 
out of nineteen in the Presidency proper were in 
the charge of Assistant Collectors, of whom one 
was a 3rd, and four 2nd Assistants. Satara and 
perhaps some other districts of the Central Divi¬ 
sion ought to have more sub-divisions than at 
present; but even now there is constant com¬ 
plaint of a scarcity of officers to fill the charges. 

Transfers are undesirably frequent. It is ex¬ 
tremely difficult with very liberal leave rules to 
avoid constant changes. Except for leave or 
urgent cause there should be no transfers of officers 
after less than three years’ continuous service in 
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one place; as there are no bad districts in this 
Presidency this would iiiilict no hardship. An 
officer taking leave from an unpopular district 
within three years should ordinarily return to it 
and do at least as much time in it as he had 
escaped. 

Taking exhuisioii of powers in this question as 
equivalent to removal of restraints, the principal 
restraints on municiiialities and Local Boards are 
that without the sanction of higher authority they 
cannot—(1) raise loans; (2) impose, abolish or de¬ 
crease taxes or make rules; (3) permanently 
alienate property ; (I) increase establishment; or 
(5) vote money for any but the purposes described 
in the governing laws. None of these restrictions 
should be entirely removed; but development 
should be in the direction of freeing municipalities 
from a portion of their restraints under item (2) 
and both bodies from some of those under (3) and 
(4). Local Boards which are now treated precisely 
like a Government Department so far as the 
Accountaut-t^neral's control over their expendi¬ 
ture is concerned, might be put on the same footitig 
as municipalities. 

The power to construct tramways and railways 
(with the previous sanction of Government) should 
be conferred on District Boards, and a number of 
Boards should be empowered to combine for that 
purpose. As it is very desirable to get rid of 
tolls, District Boards should be given power to 
levy a wheel-tax or the cess should be increased in 

f lace of them. The only "village union” of this 
residency is (he occasional Banitary Committee or 
Board. It should have the power of raising 
revenue by light house-tax or other cess without 
any such restriction as now exists with regard to 
the amount to be raised. It could then replace 
the unpopular and expensive municipalities in 
towns of under 10,000, whereas now it can hardly 
be made to serve any purpose. 

The functions of municipalities and Local Boards 
are already far more than they can efficiently insr- 
form, partly for want of money and partly for 
want of capacity. If Banitary Boards are given 
such powers of taxation as would enable them to 
supersede municipalities in small towns they 
should be given powers of lighting streets and 
perhaps powers in a few other small matters ac¬ 
ceptable to thu (leople. 

If an Administrative Ikmncil means that a 
number of noit-officials witls an authoritative voice 
in the determination of qiiestions are to be asso¬ 
ciated with Collectors and Bub-Divisional Officers 
in the administration of their charges, (Hen the 
measure is one that would produce anarchy within 
ten years. As regards district Advisory Councils 
I should like to iH>int out that there is no room 
for extraneous advice in the enforcement of the 
law, which constitutes nine-tenths of the duty of 
Executive Officers under our system. Under our 
reign of law, Collectors and District Magistrates 
have no personal authority tt> make ordinances or 
rules. So far as Government have handed over 
legislative power to inferior bodies with which the 
Collector is connected (i.e.. Local Boards and muni¬ 
cipalities) he already has his advisers in these 
Ix^ies. The question is—what other matters 
remain on which the Collector and District Magis¬ 
trate may be supposed to need advice? His prin¬ 
cipal duties aro;—First and foremost, to secure 
life and property bv the enforcement of the 
criminal law. Secondly, to collect the revenue in 
its various branches and disburse it according to 
his budget grants. Thirdly, to perform the duties 
laid on him by about 200 other laws imperial nr 
provincial. Fourthly, to supervise the working of 
the police. Fifthly, to preserve discipline, in¬ 
dustry and integrity in all the establishments 
under his control. In none of these cases would 
the intrusion of non-official advice be anything 
but mischievous. 

Though the Collector has no power outside the 
laws he has a certain discretion within some of 
them (e.g., the Land Revenue Code and Rules) and 
there are certain matters (e.ff., caste and religious 
disputes, strikes, loans to agriculturists, encourage¬ 
ment of commercially or socially depressed castes, 
promotion of social intercourse between Europeans 
and Natives and between Natives and Natives) in 
which there is a certain room for policy, as to 


which he might need advice. Though he makes 
no laws he is Uic ultimate adviser of Government 
on all, and it may be said that he might reap ad¬ 
vantage from an Advisory Council when a bill is 
sent down to him for opinion before introduction 
in Council. 

It is, however. Urn very' nature of Englishmen to 
seek advice in matters where they f<!el a delicie)icy 
of knowledge, and that such advice is habitually 
taken in proper cases either from trusU-d sub<a-din- 
ates or trusted non-officials, or by cotifereuce with 
thu crowd in the market place. Consequently a 
formal and permanent Advisory Council can be 
only expedient as a political panacea for the pre¬ 
vailing unrest. But to produce even a tem¬ 
porary illusion of success as a panacea, the Council 
must be constituted chiefly from the local agitators, 
that is to say the lawyers, money-lendei-s, news¬ 
paper editors and schoolmasters, the last men 
whom a Collector would ever dream of consulting. 
If on the other hand the nomination was left 
entirely to the Collector, and he only nominated 
the- kind of men he would consult without a 
formal council, (hen three evils would still 
result without any^ counterbalancing advantage: 
his Councillors being publicly proclaimed would 
be exposed to all the obloquy and persecu¬ 
tion from the agitators which now attend any 
openly loyal adherence to Government; the same 
publicity would expose them to a constant solicita¬ 
tion and offer of bribes from interested parties; 
and thirdly, the existence of formal and permanent 
bodies would tend to some weakening in officers 
where above all things it is necessary to encourage 
firmness and independence. I am t.hercforc nut 
in favour of any District Councils. But there 
ought to be a wide extension of the Durhar sys¬ 
tem : every Collector and Assistant or Deputy 
Collector should have a Darbnr allowance and hold 
a meeting of leading men, liberally interpreted at 
each town where a halt was made, and the Com¬ 
missioner should hold a Darhar at each district 
headquarters annually visited. A short speech in 
vernacular on local topics, followed by an hour's 
general conversation, would do much good socially 
and adminstratively, and (he Collectors would 
often thus come in touch with shrewd men, now 
hidden in (he crowd who would bo worth calling 
home for further conversations. 

The District Boards could exercise no more con¬ 
trol than the Collector does now over the munici¬ 
palities, unless they financed them and except on 
that condition the measure would not be popular 
with the latter. But it would be very undesir¬ 
able to divert the local cess largely to mimicipali- 
tios. If the smaller municipafitios could be put 
under Sanitary Boards with enlarged powers, those 
Boards might properly be placed under the Dis¬ 
trict Board. 

.411 Police patels have petty powers to punish 
assault and abuse under section 14, Village Police 
.4ct, 1867, and the Commissioner can give larger 
powers to them under sections 16 end 16. These 
latter powers should belong to every potcl, unless 
the District Magistrate withhold them in par¬ 
ticular instances. In civil matters enough has 
already been done by the institution of conciliators 
and village munsiffs in districts under the Deccan 
.4gricalturists’ Relief Act. There is no room for 
any delegation of other powers to the village com¬ 
munity, which is losing all coherence and is 
neither willing nor able to do any public business ; 
least of all any that involves individual or general 
expense. The old panchayats of whom much is 
talked were very dilatory and corrupt committees 
enqiannelled to settle petty civil disputes, and 
they cannot be revived. 

35532. As Commissioner of Abkari and Balt and 
so forth, you administer those departments partly 
for the Government of India?—Balt and customs 
and opium are imperial; the rest is provincial. 

36533. Is there any difficulty in administering 
as a provincial officer an Imperial Department?— 
No ; no particular inconvenience arises; the ad¬ 
ministration is practically under the provincial 
Government except in certain matters of expendi¬ 
ture which have to be referred to (he (^vernment 
of India. 

36534. Have you any hesitation, as a provincial 
officer, in spending funds which eventually come 
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fi-oin imperial sources)—Everything has been laid 
down by rule; I have no discretion. 

35535. Do you frame your own budget)—I frame 
budgets according to estimates of requirements, but 
it does not make any difference in the estimates 
that it is a provincial department; there is no more 
difficulty about framing the salt budget than fram¬ 
ing the excise budget. 

3.5638. You are just as careful in regard to 
imperial expenditure, although the result is to 
iHinefit the imperial revenue)—There is no differ¬ 
ence whatever. 

35537. What is the area of the Central Division) 
—There are 7 districts, with a population of about 
0 millions; the length is about 3.50 ^uare miles 
from north to south and about 160 miles broad. 

35538. How long does it take you to get round 
the division)—About five months. I spend a fort¬ 
night or more at the headquarters of each 
Cmlectorate if I want to. 

35539. You sow every Collector)—Yes, one has 
to be at the headquarters station, and I did as a 
matter of fact meet every Collector. 

35540. And most of the Sub-Divisional Officers) 
—Not unless I camped in their sub-divisions; I 
did not as a rule call them in. 

35641. Did you hold any conferences of your 
District or Sub-Divisional Officers)—'No; no occa¬ 
sion arose for that. * 


35552. Have you any power in Bombay to post y*, jfr. 
your Collectors to the districts which they occupy) C. Ltfa*. 

—No, that is done by Government. - 

* 11 JitkT 1908« 

35553. Is it a power which ought to be vested _2- 

iu the Commissioners)—^No, I think not. 

35554. {4fr. Meyer.) Who attends thew Commis¬ 
sioners’ conferences)—^Tho three Divisional Com¬ 
missioners and the Settlement Commissioner. 

35566. Not the Secretaries to Government and 
other Heads of Departments)—'No. 

35556. In Bengal they have an annual conference 
ot a larger character; there are present the Com¬ 
missioners of divisions and the Heads of 
Departments and the Secretaries. They meet for 
about a fortnight and pass in review all important 
matters pending in the province; you do not do 
that in Bombay)—No. 

35567. What do you discuss at your conferences) 

—There are a certain number of subjects that 
Government do not care to dispose of on the report 
of a single Commissioner or on a separate report 
of Commissioners ; these are sent back to us to be 
made the subject of a joint report. 

35558. Would it be advisable to adopt the system 
that they have in Bengal and to make it more a 
general conference — which in Bengal is also 
attended by non-officials, members of the Legis¬ 
lative Council and the like)—^That, of course, is 


35542. Has that been the practice in this pro¬ 
vince 80 far as you know)—Conferences might be 
held occasionally. For instance, at the time of 
famine and plague they have been held; the 
Commissioner has come down and called in all of 
the Sub-Divisional Officers and consulted with the 
Collectors. 

35643. It is not done as a matter of general 
practiwj)—^No. it is not done ordinarily. 

35544. Would it not bo easy to get the ideas of 
the Collectors as to the wants of a division if, 
instead of their sending in a series of reports, they 
had a talk, say, twice a year, when each Collector 
would be free to express his opinions and to say 
what he thought was necessary and compare notes 
with his fellow officers)—I do not know that it 
would be altogether expedient to have the Sub- 
Divisional Officers in a conference with their Col¬ 
lectors, and 1 do not think verbal conferences with 
the Commissioner would enable him to dispense 
with written reports to any large extent. 

35545. It would not enable the officers to check 
their experience by that of their neighbours)—Most 
Collectors arc transferred fnini district to district; 
every Collector has experience of several districts, 
and there is no absolute necessity for Collectors 
to consult one another. 

35548. Arc there O'mmissioners’ conferences)— 
Yes, in the monsoon. They are usually held at 
Poona. 

35547. Are they of value)—Yes, they are very 
important; th^ are held under the orders of the 
Government ; Government refer certain things to 
be disposed of or considered by the conference of 
Commissioners ; those matters are considered, and 
that work is very useful. 

.35548. Who presides at the conference) — The 
senior Commissioner, whoever he is. 

35549. You find the discussion of subjects and 
the interchange of views very useful) — Yes, it 
enables matters to be settled sooner than by 
correspondence. 

35560. And it enables the Commissioners to com¬ 
pare their experience, and perhaps to modify their 
proposals to Government) — The proposals go up 
under the joint signature of the three Commis¬ 
sioners when there is a conference; they have to 
make a joint report. 

35561. But does the discussion of events and 
possibilities affect the proposals which the Com¬ 
missioners subsequently make to Government as to 
carrying out the scheme in their divisions)—Yes, 
it sometimes does happen that conversation takes 
place upon subjects outside our immediate depart¬ 
ment, but not to a rerj great extent, because the 
meetings are very brief. 


quite a different thing. 

35559. Would you stick to your present practice, 
or would you try the larger experiment)—I would 
sooner keep the Secretaries in the Secretariat to 
attend to the Commissioners’ reports, and let the 
Cemmissioners meet by themselves. 

35500. It has been suggested that the Commis¬ 
sioners should have larger powers in the matter 
of Public Works — that the provincial Public 
Works budget should be split up; the Local 
Government wouM, of course, have to keep a 
certain amount in reserve and to meet the biggest 
works, but otherwise each Commissioner should 
have a certain amount; and ho should have the 
power of sanctioning projects against that amount; 
would vou be in favour of that)—You mean some¬ 
thing beyond the proposal to allow Bs. 60,000, 
which is my own proposal. 

3.5561. I mean, giving the Commissioner several 
lakhs to deal with)—I certainly think it would bo 
an admirable thing if such large powers could be 
delegated to Commissioners. I am in favour of 
Commissioners receiving sums for the purpose of 
Public Works—relating of course to departments 
under the Commissioners. 

35562. Public Works may be divided into the 
category of irrigation works, and buildings (which 
are mainly departmental), and the larger pro¬ 
vincial roMs. Would you consider irrigation as 
part of the Commissioner’s department — minor 
works onfy—tank woiks)—I do not think it would 
b^ quite safe to let the Commissioner be the 
disposing officer there ; he has no expert assistance 
in his office ; it would be better probably if irriga- 


in his office ; it would be better probably if irriga¬ 
tion went to the Government. 

35663. And as regards the provincial roads) — 
He might have that, and of course all land revenue 
buildings. . 

35664. There are certain buildings that are occu¬ 
pied by Judges and so forth, people outside his 
own departments; would you give him the sanc¬ 
tioning power there)—I should think he had better 
not have it. 

35505. You do not think he could do it satis¬ 
factorily)—The Judicial Department would not 
like it. 

35666. As regards your present spending powers, 
you submit proposals to Gravomment, but you have 
really no power to spend money except as Govern¬ 
ment desires)—'That is so. 

.35567. You cannot create an appointment, for 
instance)—'I can spend nothing except from my 
discretionary allowance. 

35568. Which is relatively small)—Quite small. 
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uunTTES ov evidence: 


The Ben. Mr. 35509. Every additional jKirmanont appointment 
A. C, LogaH that you make has to be sanctioned by Govern- 

_ meiitt —It had until this small delegation of 

11 JVar., 1908. powers made a month ago. 

33670. Similarly, supposing you managed to save 
on your abkari establishment, you could not go 
ainl spend the inoiioy on an extra lainich for sail, 
o.- on buildings, without the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment?—No. 

3.>571. On the other hand, when it coines to the 
Local Government, if they s.anction additional ex- 
I'enditure for salt or for opium, they do not meet 
the cost ; it merely means that there will be a 
smaller surplus to go to the Government of India? 
—If they spend money thej\" will be less surphis. 

35572. Whereas under excise, which is a divided 
head, if they increase the establishment and in¬ 
crease the expenditure there is a diminished .sur¬ 
plus, but part of it falls on their own hendsf— 
Yes. 

35673. The Government is always being urged 
by officers to sanction additional establishment?— 
Yes, when necessary. 

35574. Can a Government help Ijeing a little 
more careful about matters in which the cost falls 
u|>on itself than about matters the cost of which 
falls on the imperial authority and does not affect 
provincial resources?—There may be a little differ¬ 
ence, but I do not know that there really would be 
much difference. There would be a tendency that 


35582. Then again you say that the initiative 
in representing matters on which the Government 
of India takes action must always be with the 
Local Governments, and that therefore, apparently, 
there is no necessity for the Government of 
India to intervene. Does not that ignore the fact 
that .some provinces are more progressive than 
others; it may be that in one department one 
province is progressive, and in another department 
it is another province that is progressive, but in 
every department there are cases in which some 
provinces go ahead faster than others?--“■ Faster ” 
and "better" are not always identical in India. 

35583. Then 1 will say “better"?—I do not 
know; I have no experience of other provinces. 

35.784. You admit yourself that but for the pres¬ 
sure of the Government of India, Bombay would 
not have introduced the record of rights, or Court 
of Wards, or the liberal remissions system?—I said 
that the Government of India would probably 
claim that. I am not (juito certain of the pre¬ 
vious history of these fpiestions, and cannot say 
whether they were forced on by the Government 
of India or not; they may have been. 

;lo58.7. There is a case, then, in which the ex¬ 
perience of one province has been applierl to tho 
advantage of another jtrovince through the 
medium of the Central Government?—That is so. 
I cannot say that we would not have taken tip 
th*ese things and solved them in a different way if 
we had been left alone. 


35575. Take a man in your own jtosition: if in 
one source of revenue he was administering he got 
a direct advantage and he could apply it us he 
thought best, and there was another source where 
ho got no advantage, is it not natural that he 
should put his back into tho first rather than into 
the second?—Yes, all these things are natural; at 
the same time officers arc not probably influenced 
by these considerations. 

3.5570. They do not mean to Ge, but there is at 
least a slight weight in the scale?—Everybody can 
Judge whether there is likely to be or not. 

35677. You desire sis a preliminary to decen¬ 
tralization that “The Government of India should 
have absolute financial and administrative liberty, 
subject to general control over results, with the 
penalty of recall or impeachment if power is 
grievously misused." Do you think the Secretary 
of State or Parliament would ever assent to a 
wholesale delegation of that fashion?—I really do 
not know. 

35578. We have got to deal with practical 
imlitics. As a man of the world and an officer of 
large experience, do you think the Secretary of 
State would ever assent to a wholesale delegation 
of that kind?—I think he might very well yield up 
some of his control. 


3.5586. You desire that the income tax should 
he handed over to the Ixjeal Governments; do you 
mean that they are to be at liberty to repeal or 
alter the income tax?—No. 

.'1.5.587. it has been suggested that there is 
no reason why the income tax should b<* 
uniform all over India; that it might bo levied at 
5 pies in the rinteo and at 10 pies ip CnJIcutta, and 
so forth; do you agree with that?—No, I think 
not I have never heard of the suggestion before, 
hut it does not seem to me desirable that 
there should be different rates of income tax in 
different parts of India. 

.3-5588. There is too much trade communication 
IHU’Inips: you have got firms, for instance, who 
carry on business all over India in the different 
provinces; would the commercial public stand an 
Income Tax Act that was differently administered 
in the different jtrovinccs?—I should think not. 

.‘1.5589. You s.ty that, failing your other scheme, 
you would remodel the constitution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India so ns to replace the present depart¬ 
ments by departments for the various local areas. 
You would have one department for Madras, 
another department for ^mbay, and so forth. 
How would you deal with general matters: take 
finance for instance?—I do not put that forward 
as a practicable scheme. 


35579. Then again you say, “ Ixnal Governments 
.should have tsjmplete liberty to manage or mis¬ 
manage, the Government of India having no 
means, except the annual administration reports 
and special reports which they might call for on 
a |x>pular commotion or other grave occasion, of 
knowing what the faical Governments were doing. 
Check ^ould be exercised by (-ensure, or if neces¬ 
sary by enforced resignations; and not by daily 
restriction.” The Government of India’s control 
would be entirely «i post faeio, practically con¬ 
fined to cases in which some grave mismanagement 
had called their attention to some particular ques¬ 
tion. Again, do you think that His Majesty's 
Government and Parliament would allow that?—I 
really do not see why they should not. 

35580. Apart from that, is it not better, if 
interference is required, to interfere before mis¬ 
chief is done rather than after it is done?—Unless 
you give a man the power of going wrong you 
will not get the best out of him. A roan who is 
constantly in leading strings will never do the best 
work possible. 

35681. It is a question of degree; you might 
relax control in a variety of minor matters, and 
yet keep control in essentials?—Yes, that is so. 


35590. Do you think it is a practicable scliemo? 
—^No, I do not think it is; it is a possible scheme, 
but not one that need be discussed, because there 
is not tho smallest chance of its being taken up. 

3.5591. Apart from the difficulty as to dealing 
with general questions, would not your Bombay 
Department promptly absorb the powers of tht^ 
Government of Bombay?—Yes, it would be a case 
of Bombay governing itself from Simla; the pro¬ 
vincial Government would be in quite as humble a 
jmsition as it is now, and more so. One advan¬ 
tage would be of course that we should have our 
own men with more local knowledge over-ruling 
the men here. 

35592. Bnt your own Government would sink 
very considerably, and the real Government of 
Bombay would be the member of tho department 
in charge of Bombay in the Government of India? 
—Practically, but the control is very great now 
also; the ono advantage we should get from that 
scheme would bo that of boing governed by men 
who know us well. 

35593. (f!ir Fivderie Ijtly-) In the divisional 
budget that is suggested to be compiled by the 
Commissioner vou say you would not include minor 
irrigation works. Who decides now what is to be 
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spent on minor irrigation in a division P—If by 
minor irrigation, you mean the small paths, tanks 
and channels in the Northern Division, which is 
the only place where I have had any particular 
experience of it, the Public -Works Department 
used to regulate all the tank expenditure by fixed 
rules laid down. 

35594. Is the Public Works Department better 
fitted for that work than the Commissioner?—^Xot 
for that minor branch. 

35595. You think it might be included in the 
Commissioner's budgetP--Yes, tanks and small 
channels, not canals. 

35590. You say that, for instance, the Judicial 
Department would not like any option being given 
to the Commissioner as to their buildings; suppose 
a (-(uestion arises between spending money on Dis¬ 
trict Courts or on revenue buildings, with whom 
does the decision lie?—With (Sovernment at pre¬ 
sent; the Public Works Department issues the 
order, but it is sent in to the Judicial and 
Financial Departments. 

35597. The Public Works Department draws up 
the budget to begin with and sends it on to Gov¬ 
ernment to be sanctioned; it never in fact goes 
out of the hands of the Public Works Department 
until it reaches the very highest authority?—^That 
is so. 

35598. Is that a sound system; is not the Com¬ 
missioner much better fitted to decide upon a ques¬ 
tion like that than the Public Works Department? 
—The Judicial Department would never bo 
satisfied with the decision of the Revenue Officer 
on that matter. 

35699. Would you consider the Commissioner as 
purely an officer of the Revenue Department?— 
The Judicial Department resent—some of the 
Judges resent—my having the present control of 
the discretionary allotment. 

35600. But what would you say yourself; do you 
think that there would bo any danger of injustice; 
would there not rather be oonsiaerable security 
for all interests by giving a more potential voice 
to the Commissioner?—Of course 1 should like to 
see the Commissioner’s powers enlarged, but if it 
is a case of bringing him into conflict with other 
departments, then it would be better that they 
wore not enlarged in that particular direction. 

35601. You would object to it simply be¬ 
cause you think that objection would be raised, 
reasonably or unreasonably, by certain depart- 
monts.*—There is another jKiint. The Commis¬ 
sioner has no Public Works establishment in his 
own office, and if you increase his ))ower in that 
department very largely you would have to in¬ 
crease his staff. 

35602. It is not proposed to give him any power 
or duty of examining estimates or projects of any 
kind; it is simply arranging the budget according 
to what be knows to be the wants of his division 
between the various departments?—But it would 
remain with the Government to give sanction. 

35603. The Government would sanction an allot¬ 
ment for the whole division, to be budgeted against 
by the Commissioner?—I do not soe any objection 
to the whole question being submitted to the 
Commissioner in that way for nis views. 

35604. Would it not be an advantage to con¬ 
solidate the administration in that way?—The 
Commissioner would be simply an advising officer; 
he would decide nothing. 


35008. The Commissioner would frame his 
budget and send it up against the grant made by c. Logan. 
Government?—The proposal might be subject to —_ 

extreme criticism in the Financial Department as ll Mar., 1908, 
being very inconvenient. — 

35609. It would only be a question of 
mechanism?—I cannot say that it would not have 
advantages, but 1 hare never thought about it. 

35610. Would you not advocate change of .spirit 
in the administration, in the shape of making the 
Commissioner more a co-ordinating authority over 
the various departments ?—The Commissioner is 
only one man and can only do a certain amount of 
work. If ho were given more power in the depart¬ 
ments at present under him he would have as much 
as he could do; he cannot do everything ; as it is, 
the Commissioiu'V of the Central Division is over¬ 
worked. 

35611. Arc you not inclined to think that rather 
too much stress is laid upon touring in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency? I mean touring for all officers, 
who have to demand carriage ana provisions from 
the people ?—-There is a great deal too much travel¬ 
ling about by subordinate officers, but I do not 
think there is too much touring by Collectors and 
Assistant Collectors. 


35612. Is it a fact that every year, in the month 
of November, there is a very large swarm of 
subordinates and others spread over a district?— 
Yes, from circle inspectors upwards. 

35613. And that is not all to the gain of the 
raiyat?—^No, it is very much to his disadvantage. 

35614. Is it necessary than an Assistant Col¬ 
lector should be obliged to tour for seven months 
in the year?—I should say that he should tour for 
five months. 

35615. Provided that he covered his charge fairly 
well, you would not insist on his roaming about in 
the month of May merely for the sake of travel¬ 
ling ?—No. 

35616. (Mr. Duff.) As Divisional Commissioner 
do you frequently have occasions to examine the 
magisterial work of your subordinates?—^No, prac- 
ticMly not at all. 

35617. You do not have any occasion to send for 
their records of cases and look into them ?—Never, 
except incidentally in judging the conduct of some 
Government servant who is implicated in the case. 

35618. Government now has the power to vest 
different officers with first, second, or third class 
jxiwers. A proposal has been made that the 
power might bo transferred to the Divisional Com¬ 
missioner ; what is your opinion with regard to 
that proposal 7—I would give the Commissioner the 
power of appointing all magistrates except First 
Class Magistrates. 

35619. What is the present system of recruiting 
inamlatdars ; arc they generally taken from the 
Ministerial Service, or are they appointed direct? 
—-They are almost all taken from graduates, or 
non-graduStes. who have passed the departmental 
examination ; that is. Government servants. 

35620. They have some official experience before 
they are appointed mamlatdarsl —Yes. 

35621. -How long generally do they work as 
ministerial officers betere they are appointed mam- 
lai(lart %—It differs in different divisions; perhaps 
five or ten years in the Northern Division. 

35622. On what pay do they serve before they 
become mamlatdnrul —^They may begin on Rs. 30. 


35605. The proposal is to give him authority to 36623. We have had evidence before us in an- 
make his bud^t; would it be feasible to give him other province that it is not a desirable thing 

authority to make a divisional budget?—'That is a for these men to work as ministerial officers on 

question I have not thought about. small pay before they became mamlatiiart, and 

36606. As a matter of fact is not the controlling *at it would be more desirable to appoint them 
voice in the appropriation of public money with direct?—I entirely differ from that, 

the Public Worto?—It is practically. 36624. You think it is a good training for them 

35607. Is that right?—The Commissioner ought “ ministerial officers?—It is essential, 

to have more voice, but I do not know whether 35626. You do not think that that is likely to 
ttere are Mt ^ disadvantages connected with expose them to temptation ?—Certainly not; a man 

framing of divisional budf^ets which would be who knows that he is going to be mamlatdar in a 

passed as divisional budgets in Council. short time is not going to take bribes. 
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35626. Do they all know that they are going to 
be mamlatdars'i —They all hope to be, and it is 
pretty certain that most will be sooner or later. 

35627. {Mr. Bichens.) Would you be prepared to 
relax the control of the Commissioner with regard 
to the funds of District Boards l—The Commis¬ 
sioner has very little control over District Board 
funds. 

35628. In matters of appointments, for instance, 
can the District Board make appointments off its 
own bat?—Yes, they appoint their engineers, their 
surveyors, and so on tliemselves. 

35629. Suppose they wanted to increase their 
staff above the existing cadre, could they do that 
without getting sanction ?—They have to get sanc¬ 
tion for that. 

35630. Or if they wanted to increase the scale 
of pay could they do that?—Not without sanction. 

35631. They could not even take on an additional 
peon ?—^It is so with municipalities ; I forget about 
the Local Boards. 

35632. Would you be prepared to give them 
wider discretionary powers ?—Yes. I think the 
tendency ought to be in the direction of giving 
both municipalities and Local Boards larger powers 
of appointment. 

35633. Have you any definite proposals to make? 
—I would give them power of appointment as 
regards the menial establishment: perhaps a pay 
of Rs. 20 might be fixed as a beginning. 

35634. Would you adopt much the same lines as 
are adopted with regard to provincial Govern¬ 
ments, that is to say, allow them to re-organise 
their establishments within a certain limit of ex¬ 
penditure?—Yes, that might be done. 

35635. And in the same way you would allow 
thorn to make fresh appointments up to a certain 
scale of pay ?—Yes. 

35636. It has been stated by several witnesses 
that the position of the District Boards, and to 
some extent of the municipalities also, was that 
there were a great many seiwices where they con¬ 
tributed substantially towards the cost, but had a 
comparatively small control; such services as 
vaccination, for example. Is it desirable to give 
them more control?—I do not know that they 
want it. 

35637. In the ease of Public Works, certain wit¬ 
nesses have told us that the District Boards find 
it a substantial convenience that that course 
should be carried out by Government and likewise 
it is found to be more economical. For thos(^ 
reasons, is it desirable to continue the present 
policy, or would it be your view that even though 
it might cost more in the way of efficiency and in 
the way of actual outlay, it would be desirable to 
give them further power in order to develope their 
sense of responsibility ?—No, I do not think so. 

35638. In the abstract, it is desirable to endea¬ 
vour to develope their spirit of responsibility and 
their skill in local self-government?—I am against 
artificial things that are inexpedient in them¬ 
selves : I do not think that self-government ought 
to be fostered in that way ; let it grow if it can ; 
if it cannot, leave it alone. 

36639. It might be said (with or without truth) 
that if local bodies had sufficient funds the thing 
might grow, but that you cannot expect the plant 
to grow unless you give it water and manure ; 
would there be anything in that argument?—Un¬ 
less you trusted them with the funds without con¬ 
trol from above, you could not tell what would 
grow, and I think it would be very dangerous to 
try the experiment. 

35640. You must put in a few plants before you 
can tell whether they will grow or not; is it not 
worth while making the experiment?—I almost 
think not, because in all these years the plants 
have shown very little natural strength or power of 
spontaneous growth. 

35641. According to the evidence of some wit¬ 
nesses, the plant has been a little starved ?—Cer- 
tainlv starved from want of funds, but that is in 


the nature of the case ; money has not been with¬ 
held from them, but the source of their supplies 
docs not yield enough. 

35642. The alternative would be to give them 
adequate funds to carry out a certain amount of 
work and allow them full, or comparatively full, 
discretion within those limits ; would that be a 
step in the right direction?—^They have all works 
of a certain nature now under them. 

35643. Let me put this concrete instance ; in¬ 
stead of giving them both education and Public 
Works and nixing them contribute something to 
the Government in respect of both, and having 
very little executive work, it might be possible to 
take away, say for the moment, education or vac¬ 
cination, and allow them to have more money for 
Public Works and to do them themselves?—That I 
should approve of, especially taking away educa¬ 
tion. 

35644. But, as a policy, would you think it sound 
that whatever works they have to pay for, that is 
to say, whatever works they were financially 
I’csponsible for, they should be at the same time 
executively responsible for?—^Yes, that is quite 
sound. 

35645. The police of making them pay contribu¬ 
tions without giving them at the same time 
executive and administrative responsibility is not 
a sound general policy in administration ?—As 
regards roads, the fact is that the roads are better 
repaired and made by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment with contribution from the Local Boards ; so 
far the present system should remain. 

35646. If it is desirable that the Government 
should do the work, might it not be desirable that 
the Government should pay, and conversely if it is 
desirable that the local authority should pay, 
might it not be desirable that the local authority 
should do the work?—'But then the local authority 
has the choice of the work to be. done ; that is 
where its privilege comes in. 

.36647, It is only a question whether it is desir¬ 
able to aim at combining executive and adminis¬ 
trative responsibility with financial responsibility 
or not?—I quite agree to the principle. 

35648, In the mufassal municipalities, with 
possibly one or two exceptions, there are no non¬ 
official Chairmen ?—^That is so. 

35649. Would it be desirable to extend the 
principle of appointing non-official Chairmen?— 
It is very desirable when you can get a really 
good man, but it is a very difficult thing to get. 

356.50. Would you extend the principle which is 
pr.ictised in Bombay of having a paid Secretary or 
Commissioner, with definite powers, to the 
mufassal municipalities?—They all have a paid 
iSecretary; you mean a paid Executive Officer; it 
is possible only in the large municipalities on the 
ground of expense. 

35651. Therefore, with the exception of one or 
two cases, it could not be applied?—No. 

35652. Would the same objection apply to sug¬ 
gesting such a course with regard to the District 
Board.'’—Yes. 

35653. Would you bo prepared to give the 
taluka Boards further powers than they have to¬ 
day, especially in regard to independent finances? 
—I would not. The thing is there is extremely 
little money to go round, and funds being as they 
are, the District Boards had better keep most of 
the money in their hands, and carry out works 
of general importance, rather than divide it up 
among the taluka Boards to be spent upon small 
things. Besides, the intelligence on the District 
Boards is greater than on the taluka Boards. 

35654. In regard to roads which are not built 
by the Public Works Department, do you think 
that they are better done when they are done by 
the District Board directly or when they are done 
by the taluka Board ?—The probability is that they 
will be better done when done by the District 
Board by its establishment. 

35655. Is the District Board likely to give more 
direct supervision than' members of the taluka 
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35703. But would you say that the present scale 
of pay in many instances is such as to make that 
system of dasturi necessary for their livelihood!— 
1 should hardly say necessary, but the lowness of 
the pay certainly contributes to it, and the custom 
is so firmly fixed in the country that even if you 
raised the pay of the officers it would probably 
continue, at any rate, for a very long time. 

35704. But it would be an essential first step 
to raise the pay?—Yes. 

35705. The clerks in a mamlatdars office, the 
lower paid amongst them, do not get more than 
Bs. 10 or Bs. 15 a month?—I think that is so. 

36706. In these days is that not a living wage ?— 
No, the standard of comfort has risen very much 
among people of that class, and they cannot live 
on that wage. 

35707. And the village officers in the Deccan?— 
They are very inadequately paid, but of course, 
being hereditary officers, the pay is not the only 
thing ; there is the position and so forth. 

35708. Have you any change to suggest for tlie 
appointment of village officers in the Deccan?—I 
would do what I did in the Salt Department with 
hereditary officers ; I gave them notice that after 
a certain date I would not appoint, to officiate, a 
man who had not reached a certain standard of 
qualification. I started it with the Third Class 
Public Service Certificate and I got them ; after a 
certain lapse of time I said, “ Now I am not going 
to appoint anybody who has not got the Second 
Class Certificate,” and I got them. 

35709. Was that under the existing law?—^It was 
doubtful with regard to the hereditarry officers in 
the Deccan. 

35710, What is your general view of tlie position 
of the Commissioner?—^The Commissioner, gene¬ 
rally speaking, has not sufficient powers ; he should 
be made very much more the Head of his division 
and the controlling authority in his division ; in 
fact he should be placed very much in the posi¬ 
tion of the Commissioner in Sind. 

35711. You would be satisfied if he was placed 
in the position of the Commissioner in Sind?— 
Quite. 

36712. Has not the number of officers, who tour 
immensely increased, and are not the people less 
willing now than they were to afford them assist¬ 
ance in the way of carriage and provisions, and 
so on?—I have come across no instances of that 
kind myself. 

35713. You do not think that it is felt as a 
burden by the people generally?—My touring has 
been all over Gujarat, and I have not come across 
any instances ; 1 daresay about 10 years ago there 
were some instances, but of late years officers 
are very much more alive to the necessity of seeing 
that people are promptly and properly paid. My 
impression is that there is very much less to com¬ 
plain of in that direction than there was 10 el¬ 
even five years ago. (Formerly if the people were 
underpaid you went away from your camp and 
you heard nothing more about it; now if a man is 
underpaid, either for his carts or for his supplies, 
by the smallest amount, you get a complaint im¬ 
mediately. 

36714. Are you aware that the better class of 
cultivators in a Gujarat village absolutely refuse 
to supply their carts at all ; the burden of carrying 
the District Officer’s kit falls on the more docile 
people in each village ?—I think that is so ; it is 
the same all through. 

35715. You have already said that so much tour¬ 
ing is not a necessity in these days of railways 
as it formerly was?—If a man wants to get to 
know his charge he must live in it during the time 
he is on tour, not for the whole year ; mere raids 
by railway out to a certain place to see a certain 
thing and back again count for very little ; ihe 
man sees the thing he went out to see, but he does 
not see the people. 

35716. Would you go so far as to say that tour- 
mg is no longer essential for mere case work?—It 
is very much less essential for mere case work 
than it was ; case work is perhaps the worst part 
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of a District Officer’s work—in his case work he 
sees the worst side of native character, and in his 
district work he sees the best. 

35717. But surely actual contact with the people, 
on which you justly lay so much value, is done 
mostly in the cold weather, November to March ? 
—'Yes. 

35718. If a man has covered his charge fairly 
and brought himself within accessible distance of 
all parts of his charge, would you insist upon his 
roaming about in the height of the hot weather 
simply for the sake of travelling?—I do not think 
it is simply for the sake of travelling ; one sees 
things in the hot weather that one does not see at 
other times. 

35719. You would not modify the present rule?— 
No, I would let them have their seven months. 

35720. (Mr. Dutt.) There is a proposal made in 
the Local Government Code to divide the sources 
of revenue, making so ne entirely provincial and 
others entirely imperial. Would that necessarily 
lead to a greater degree of autonomy and inde¬ 
pendence in respect of those departments of ad¬ 
ministration which may be made provincial?—Cer¬ 
tainly. 

35721. In these departments of administration 
would you then allow the Government of India to 
lay down general lines of policy for the provincial 
Governments to follow?—Yes. 

35722. And also to introduce such large reforms 
as the Government of India think necessary from 
time to time?—No, I would demur to the use of 
the word “ reforms. ' Sometimes there are things 
called reforms which are not reforms at all, I 
should leave the question of change or alteration 
to the Local Government. 

35723. When the Government of India thought 
that a certain reform was urgently required, would 
you give the Government of India liberty to require 
the Local Government to introduce such reforms? 
—Not against the will of the Local Government. 
In the case of disagreement upon a subject in 
which, in my opinion, the Local Government would 
be the best judge, it should go to the Secretary of 
State. 

36724. You would not allow the Government of 
India to over-rule the Local Government ?—No, 
not in matters of provincial concern. 

35725. Would it not vastly add to the work of 
the Secretary of State if he had to decide all these 
questions between the Government of India and 
the Local Government?—They would not occur. 

35726. Take the instance of the recent rules laid 
down by the Government of India about the re¬ 
mission of land revenue in time of famine and 
scarcity ?—These were accepted by the Bombay 
Governmenl. 

35727. After some degree of hesitation ?—Yes. 

36728. If cases like that were referred to the 
Secretary of State would it not very largely add 
to his work ?—•! do not believe myself that a single 
case would be referred to him—possibly there 
might be a case in five or ten years—once it was 
known that a reference would have to be made 
to the Secretary of State. In these matters of 
differences of opinion the Local Government have 
got a very strong case, and there is at least an 
equal chance of the Secretary of State taking the 
view of the Local Government ; the tendency 
would be for the Government of India to refrain 
fro7n interference with the provincial Government, 
while, on the other hand, the provincial Govern¬ 
ment would refrain from opposing any proposals 
of the Government of India which they thought 
legitimate and proper. I do not think, there¬ 
fore, that the Secretary of State would be called 
in at all. 

35729. Supposing some question arose about in¬ 
adequate education in Bombay or some such 
matter, would it do for the Secretary of State to 
answer in the House of Commons:—'“The matter 
seems to be a little defective, but really the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has not got any power to inter¬ 
fere with the Bombay Government ” ?—But the 
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36730. You would withdraw the power from the 
12 m ar^a Wt Gorenunent of India altogether ?—Yes. 

36731. You say that very often changes are 
brought forward under the name of reforms which 
are really not reforms at all. Would ^at not 
necessarily lead to the inference that in legis- 
latire matters the Local Ooremment ought to be 
under some check and some control in respect of 
bills brou^t forward 1—There is a very strict 
check and control. 

36738. I am referring to this passage in the 
Bombay Case: “ Prior sanction or consent should 
only be required in cases where the proposed legis¬ 
lation will affect some branch of the administra¬ 
tion, e.g,, defence or forei^ relations, which falls 
among ue functions allocated to the Central 
OoTernment.” ^at means that in these depart¬ 
ments which are allocated to the provincial Oov- 
emment no previous sanction would be necessary? 
—^Ihat is, not the previous sanction of the 
Government of India. I do not suppose anybody 
would propose to do away with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State to any proposed legislation. 
The principle must be sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State before the bill is introduce. 

36733. You would take away that power from 
the Government of India and leave it with the 
Secretary of State?—^Yes. 

86784. Would not the Secretary of State neces¬ 
sarily consult the Government of India in those 
matters?—^He might, but I do not see why he 
should. 


36742. It is suggested that the Local Boards 
should be allowed to imxxise a cess for the purpose 
of guaranteeing the interest on light railways and 
wow of that nature; would those light railways 
be for the general good of all classes of the people ? 
—If they were weU devised. 

35743. And the cess would practically fall on the 
cultivators only?—The present cess falls on &e 
cultivators only, but as to the special cess nothing 
is said as to the way in which it should be 
imposed, and it is possible that a non-agricultural 
cess might be devised. This is a mere general 
statement of policy. 

36744. The cess which is proposed here U a cess 
of say one pice added to the one anna cess?— 
It was not considered at all; it is a mere general 
statement of policy. 

36745. On principles of justice a cess such as 
this ought to fall on all classes of the people and 
not on the cultivators aloneP—That is so; of 
course, the cultivators are the principal people 
who benefit from the railways, but nndoubtealy 
other people benefit also. 

85746. We have had evidence that Local Boards 
do not do their education work themselves, but 
that they hand over the money practically to the 
Education Department and the whole work is done 
by the Education Department; similarly, they 
hand over all the big road work to the Pnblio 
Works Department. Is it advisable to encourage 
the Local Boards to take more interest in their 
own work and to do it themselves as far as prac¬ 
ticable P—'Most certainly as far as possible—with 
that limitation. 


357S6. Because the Government of India is 
better acquainted with the local circumstances 
than the ^retary of State in London?—^I doubt it. 

85736. Anyhow, if the Secretary of State con¬ 
sulted the ^vernment of India in those matters 
it comes to the same thing?—It means that the 
Secretary of State might not accept the pro¬ 
position : that is what it comes to. 

35737. If you withdraw that check, would not 
there be a tendency on the part of Local Govern¬ 
ments to bring in too many changes under the 
guise of reforms?—I should think not. The 
tendency varies from time to time, but it has been 
lor some time setting in very strongly against 
legislation, that is to say, if you can cAtij on with 
things as they are, do not let us have legislation. 

35738. Is not your experience that sometimes the 
Local Governments do oring in too many changes, 
and that what the country wants is a little rest ?— 
That was the case at one time, not only with the 
Local Governments, but with the Government of 
India; I am not sure that the energy of the 
Government of India was not much greater than 
that of the Local Governments. 

36739. So far as the Local Government is con¬ 
cerned, you do not think it r^uires a check in the 
way of the previous sanction of the Imperial 
Government ?—I think not; the sanction of the 
Secretary of State to the Minciple of any proposed 
legislation ought to be sufficient. 

35740. In Appendix 4 of this Government case 
it is said that the Government favoured general 
delegation in the same manner and to the same 
extent as under Act V. of 1868. We have had 
some evidence before us that such devolution 
should be preferably made by amending Acts 
rather than by a general Act of devolution. If 
that were the pubuc feeling, would you in defer¬ 
ence to popular opinion make such devolution by 
amendiim Acts rather than by a general Act?— 
It would depend altogether upon toe strength of 
the opinion; I am not aware myself that there is 
any such strength of opinion as would warrant our 
tuang the more inconvenient course. If it were 
a fact that there was very strong popular opinion 
against proceeding by general delegation I would 
tue the more inconvenient course. 


35747. If they did find it possible to employ 
their own Engineers the Government would have 
no objection?—The Government would have no 
objection, but it is a very distant prospect, be¬ 
cause in the district tou have a highly competent 
well-paid Engineer who is able to carry out the 
works; if you employed a separate District Board 
Engineer you would have two men covering the 
same ground; there would be an unnecessary in¬ 
crease in expense, and I very mnch doubt whether 
the Local Boards could afford to employ a man as 
competent as the Executive Engineer. 

35748. Perhaps you are aware that the other 
system has been a<£>pted in Bengal?—Yes. 

35749. Anyhow, if it was found practicable 
there would not be any objection?—There would 
be no objection on the part of Government. 

35750. (Mr. Riehens.) Would it be possible to 
do anything to increase the financial responsibility 
of District Boards?—It would be most inadvisable 
to impose extra taxation. 

35761. But it might conceivably be done without 
that?—It might; toe only other way in which it 
could be done would be by a grant from Govern¬ 
ment. 

35752. The bulk or their funds comes from the 
cess, which is a definite amount and which is 
collected by the Government on their behalf and 
handed over to them. They have no power to 
make it either less or more. Would it be possible 
to have some arrangement wherebv they could 
either reduce it or increase it sligntly so as to 
induce some sense of financial responsibility on 
the basis of a municipal house-tax, or an assess¬ 
ment rate?—I think it would be one of the most 
unpopular measures you could have in the country. 
The first duty of our Government here is to govern 
as far as Mssible in accordance with the witoes of 
the people and imt to introduce unpopular 
measures. You could do nothing more unpopular 
than that. 

35763. At the present time at any rate it is not 
desirable to give them discretion?—I should say 
certainly not. 

35764. The alternative would be to give them a 
larger contribution from the Government?—Yes. 


36741. I understand that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment is disposed to allow a second appeal in every 
case, but not to allow a further appeal?—That 
is so. 


35756. Would you agree that their circum¬ 
stances are straitened?—^es, their means are not 
large, and most of thmr income is already ear¬ 
marked for necessary expenditure; it is only a 
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•mail aorplua which they have to devote to workt 
at dteir own diacretion. 

35766. Their funda are not large enough to en¬ 
able them to carry out the worfca themaelvMP— 
Sometimes, for instance, if they want to build a 
big bridge, they decide amongst themselves which 
bridge is necessary, and arrange for a certain 
number of years to provide the funds; a very great 
deal of works of that kind has been done. 

35767. Would you be prepar^ to allow the 
talvka (Boards to have a source of income on which 
they could rely, instead of being dependent on the 
charity of the District .Local Board?—The income 
of the whole district is very small; if you split it 
up among the different taltAa* the tendency would 
be to fritter the money away on small works which 
might not bo of a permanent nature, and would 
do no general good to the district. If you want 
to have satisfactory works in a district, the more 
you keep the money together the better. The 
tendency in talrika Boards, even with their present 
means, is decidedly to fritter the money away in 
small sums here and there. 

35758. Are the taluka Boards worth keeping and 
developing from the point of view of local self- 
government?—Yes, I think they are; they are use¬ 
ful; if they do nothing else, uev press upon the 
District Boards tiie claims of the talukoi them¬ 
selves. All parts of the district are more likely 
to receive recognition at the hands of the District 
Board if the tal‘uka Board is there to say, “We 
want this or that done.” 

35759. If it were found possible to increase the 
resources of the District Local Board, possibly then 
it might be found advisable to give them a definite 
income?—I think so. It all depends on the 
amount available, and on what their liabilities are 
for fixed establishment and so on. 

35760. But your objection would be the old one, 
that their resources are so straitened?—Their re¬ 
sources would be so small that really they would 
not amount to anything at all—a few hundred 
rupees a month. 

35761. It was stated to us the other day that 
more stress was laid in the posting of newly 
arrived officers on the qualitv of the district than 
on the character of the Collector; is that a fair 
statement ?— Ho ; as far as my knowledge goes (and 
1 have known a great deal about it from time to 
time) Gkivernment consider the matter very care¬ 
fully; the first thing they consider is, is so and so 
a good CoUectorate to put a youngster into; there 
are certain Collectors who have the reputation of 
being good men to train young officers. 

36762. Would you favour occasionally transfer¬ 
ring a junior officer from one province to another 
in order to widen his experience?—I think it 
would only make confusion worse confounded. We 
have already sufficient varieties to be found here 
in Bombay; I would not add another element. 
We have four languages here^ and an infinite 
variety of circumstances and conditions, from the 
highest civilisation to almost barbarism. 

36763. He has sufficient opportunities for gain¬ 
ing experience here without going elsewhere?—I 
think so certainly. 

36764. (Mr. Meyer.) Roughly speaking, has not 
each of your four divisions its own veynacular?— 
They are mixed in all the divisions, except the Cen¬ 
tral Division. The Northern Division has Gujarati, 
merging in the north on one side into Harwari, 
and on another side into Sindi, while in the south 
it has hfarathi; the Southern Division has 
'Marathi and Kanarese, not to speak of bastard 
Konkani and other dialects. 

35765. Speaking generally, you might say that 
you have Gujarati in the north, Marathi in the 
Deccan, and Ranarese in the South?—Those are 
the prominent languages, but there is a good deal 
of Marathi in the 'Northern Division and in the 
Southern Division. 

35766. Are transfers from one division to 
another frequent?—Yes, very frequent. 
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86767. Would it be desirable to Imp officers 3 %^ ^Tss. Mr. 
more in the same division ?—I think it would, at £, fenUne. 
any rate during the early years of their service. — 

85768. Would you post an Assistant Collector to ** 
a particular division, and let the Commissioner 
post him then as he thought fit?—That is what I 
should do. 

35769. You. say that the general position of the 
Commissioner should be that of the Commissioner 
in Sind. Is not the Commissioner in Sind rather 
tied up in land revenue matters?—He is bound, 
like the ordinary Divisional Commissioners, by the 
Land Revenue Code; has he any jMwers over and 
above what iihe ordinary Commissioner possesses? 

—I diould say he has a great deal more power in 
land revenue matters. 

3577Q. What do you think of the matter that 
has been swgested frequently, of breaking up the 
provincial Public Works budget to a large extent, 
and giving the Commissioner sanctioning power 
in regard to a ^od deal of it?—I am not in 
favour of that. The present system works very 
well. I have had a good deal to do with Public- 
Works, and I have found the system work well. 

35771. The present system means centralisation 
at headquarters, a conflict between the various 
Commissioners, and possibly that the Commissioner 
who gets in first, or the i^mmissioner who wields 
a Mrsuasive pen, gets more than others?—^Yes, 
and very often he ought to get more. If you 
divide the money equally between the Commis¬ 
sioners, very often one Commissioner will not want 
so mudi, and another Commissioner may want a 
great deal more. 

35772. Might you not make a rough distribution 
according to their needs, keeping a certain amount 
at headquarters, and then saying to the Commis¬ 
sioner, “With regard to this money you stand in 
the place of the Local Government; it is for you 
to say what works you like to sanction”?—The 
Commissioners, if they choose to use it, already 
have ample power to get works done; I never 
found any difficulty at all. 

35773. 1 understood from previous witnesses 
that though the Commissioner has an original say 
with regard to the urgency of work, after the 
budget gets sanctioned, he has very little say in 
the matter; the Public Works Officers settle which 
works shall be' dropped and which taken up at 
'their own discretion; is that so?—^That is.to a cer¬ 
tain degree the case, but you must always remem¬ 
ber that the rules and the practice of whidi you 
hear are really tempered by personal communica¬ 
tions; a Commissioner who wants a certain work 
done, although there may be - nothing on record 
with regard to his intervention, is pretty certain 
to be able to get it done. 

35774. It does sometimes happen that the Com¬ 
missioner and the local Engineer are not on very 
good terms?—^That rarely happens. I have had 
to do with one or two bad Engineers, but on the 
whole they are good men and will do everything 
they possibly can to meet the wishes of the Com¬ 
missioner. 

35775. Still, suppose that unfortunate state of 
things, the Commissioner would be rather handi¬ 
capped?—In that unfortunate state of things no 
rules or regulations would be any remedy. 

36776. Would you put in as Commissioner the 
man you considered absolutely the fittest, or would 
you put in the senior man so long as he was not 
unfit?—I would put in the absolutely fittest man. 

35777. In Madras we have what are called taluka 
Boards, but they are really Sub-Divisional Boards, 
and their relations with the District Board are, 
oil a small scale, something like those of the Local 
Governments with the Government of India; the 
talvka Boards take half the land cess, they deal 
with minor roads, primary education and so on. 

Suppose you could have that system in Bombay, 
might you not deal with matters more efficiently t 
—Sub-Divisional Boards would be better, but here 
wo have not our sub-divisions as clearly defined 
as they have in Madras; here our sub-divisions 
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are made up from time to time differently; they 
are composed of different talukas. 

35778. Is that not rather confusing to the 
people; they suddenly find that instead of going 
to Mr. A, they have to go to Mr. B ?—I can quite 
understand the situation in Madras, because we 
had very distinct sub-divisions in Sind ; there, of 
course, it would have been a very great inconveni¬ 
ence to break them up ; but where the system has 
never existed, I do not think there is any incon¬ 
venience. 

35779. It has been said that the Madras system 
has, for one thing, tended to larger IcKal decen¬ 
tralization. Mr. Curtis, who has been in Madras, 
told us that so far as he can judge, the Madras 
Collector is a much bigger man than the Bombay 
Collector 1—1 quite agree with that. 

35780. From the decentralization point of view, 
you would be in favour of some arrangement which 
would give the Collector and Sub-Divisional OflScer 
as large powers as possible?—I hope they will get 
large powers. 

35781. There is only one municipality in the 
province, that of Poona, which has the right to 
select its own Chairman ; on the other hand among 
the larger city municipalities non-officials are occa¬ 
sionally nominated; would you be prepared to 
extend the system of election Yes. 

35783. Have the city municipalities no control 
over their budgets whatever?—It is a thing with 
which I have not been very closely concerned for 
some time. As far as I remember they have every 
control. 

35783. The ordinary municipality has its bud¬ 
get passed by the Commissioner?—It comes up to 
the Commissioner, and, as far as I remember, it 
was very much a formal matter, unless there was 
something striking. 

35784. We were told that Ahmedabad, neither 
the Commissioner nor Gk>vernment interfered with 
the budget?—When I had to deal with them the 
budgets did come up to the Commissioner. 

33785. Are you referring to the city municipali¬ 
ties as well as the others? — Yes, all the Sind 
budgets came up to the Commissioner. 

35786. We may take it that the Commissioner 
does exercise some control over the budgets even 
cf the city municipalities?—^I should be sorry to 
«nswer that question definitely ; it may be looked 
at from two points of view, whether he has the 
power to exercise control, and whether as a matter 
of fact he does exercise control. 

35787. I was rather thinking of the power at 
present?—<I would rather not answer that. 

35788. There are at present eight major pro¬ 
vinces in India, the Government of each province 
being subordinate to the Governor-General in 
Council?—That is so. 

35789. As I understand, you would have eight 
more or less co-ordinate authorities under the %c- 
retary of State, the Governor-General for imperial 
matters only, and each provincial Government for 
provincial matters?—Yes. 

35790. Would that not add considerably to the 
work of the Secretary of State?—I believe not; the 
references would be very few. 

35791. You would have appeals from the Local 
Government in certain matters; would they go 
to the Government of India or to the Secretary of 
State?—I do not think that has been considered. 

35792. But what would be your personal view?— 
It would be necessary, if you came to a settlement, 
to divide them into two classes. In personal 
matters the appeal would probably go to the 
Government of India, but in any matters affecting 
policy and principle the appeal would go to the 
•Secretary of State. At first sight that would be 
any idea. 

35793. Certain matters, salt and customs and so 
forth, must remain imperial, but they may be 
managed through the agency of the Local Govern¬ 
ment. Suppose the Government of India is dis¬ 
satisfied with the management by the Local Govern¬ 
ment, is it to have the power of setting aside the 


Local Government and saying, “ Wo will now 
manage this by our own officers ' ?—That would be 
a question for settlement with the Home Govern¬ 
ment, as to whether they considered it proper for 
the Grovernment of India to exercise complete 
authority of that kind within the territory of ^e 
Local Government; there would be nothing 
impossible about it. 

35794. Logically, if the provincial Government 
is to be master in the provincial house, the Govern¬ 
ment of India ought to be master in the imperial 
house?—Yes, provided the imperial branches are 
properly chosen, so as not to clash with local 
affairs. 

35795. {Sir Steyning Edgerky.) If you had your 
very strict system of selection, would you require 
any system of proportionate pensions?—Yes, it 
would be a good thing to allow a man to go, who 
had reached the end of his tether and was no fur¬ 
ther use to Government. 

35796. Would you allow him to go, or would 
you give the Government the option of saying, 

‘‘ We think you must stay ” to someone, and 
“You can stay and work out your pension” to 
another, and You must go ” in another case ?—I 
would deal with each case individually ; in some 
cases I would say, “ You must go.” 

33797. In other cases would you allow the officer 
to claim a proportionate pension, or would you 
give the Government the option?—I would pve 
Government the option. 

36798. Would that affect recruitment ?—I do not 
think it would ; candidates know so uncommonly 
little about the conditions of the Service when they 
go up for examination, that I do not think it would 
have very much effect. 

3.5799. If it did affect recruitment, or if there 
was any anticipated influence of that sort, could 
it be sufficiently counterbalanced by increasing the 
pensionary advantages for those who rise to the 
highest posts, like Lieutenant-Glovernors? — Yes; 
without regard to any other conditions, that ought 
to be done as a matter of justice. Of course, any 
improvement in the service is an inducement to 
recruitment. 

35800. You said that where strong opposition 
developed you would not use a general delegation 
Act: for ordinary purposes what would you say ? 
—For ordinary purposes by far the most convenient 
course is to adopt a general delegation Act. 

35801. You served in Sind for 8 or 9 years?—^10 
or 11 years. 

35802. Have you ever heard any complaint with 
regard to the operation of Act V. of 1868?—^Abso¬ 
lutely none whatever. 

35803. You think it has been most beneflcial?— 
Most beneficial. 

33804. And, properly safeguarded in modern 
form, do you see any reason why it should not 
work in this Presidency?—^I see no reason what¬ 
ever. 

35805. Which do you consider the more con¬ 
venient system of paying travelling expenses, by 
daily allowances or permanent allowances?—^There 
is no comparison whatever between the two ; I have 
had to deal with both very largely ; the permanent 
allowance from every p,oint of view is the most 
suitable way of covering travelling expenses for 
officers who are required to be constantly on tour. 

35806. You have been a Controlling Officer. Did 
you find any greater difficulty in controlling the 
movements of officers under the system of per¬ 
manent allowances?—None whatever. 

35807. You are distinctly in favour of permanent 
allowances ?—^Distinctly. 

35808. Is it a matter in which you think the 
Local Government ought to have full freedom of 
action to ^opt whichever system they like? — I 
think so, certainly. 

35809. As regards panchayats, the actual con¬ 
clusion of Government is that they are willing to 
try them, but they are not very sanguine of 
success?—^at is so. 
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3S810. They think they ought to be tried because 
there is a demand for them?—do not think so 
much that there is a demand for them, but if the 
experiment did succeed it would be such a^ very 
good thing that the experiment ought to be tried. 

35811. A very important non-official witness in 
this Presidency was prepared to see the District 
Local Boards abolished and local self-government 
entrusted to faZu/cn Boards and panchayats, with 
a sort of supervising District lOouncil over all local 
self-government in the district, and possibly other 
matters ; what would you say to a scheme of that 
sort?—‘I think the taluha Local Boards would be 
much too small to be of any great practical value ; 
they are on too small a scale. 

35812. You would not favour the removal of the 
District Board 1 —No ; I think the district is the 


35810. Then mqy I take it that you would not be Hon. Mr, 
prepared to set up an Advisory Council ?—I see no j, L. JewUm, 

use in forming an Advisory Council. -- 

. . 12 1908 . 

35817. If anything was done, is it your view _ 

that the functions of the District Local Board 
would be more important than those of an Advisory 
Council?—As you have already the District Local 
Boards, it is better to make use of them. The 
danger is that if you have certain people formally 
constituted advisers of the Collector you shut out 
people who ought to be heard and who would very 
possibly have a great deal of influence, who will 
stand aloof because they are not members of the 
consultative body; whereas at present the Col¬ 
lector can consult, and does consult, every promin¬ 
ent man in the district. The Collector ought to 
consult a very much larger number of men than 
you could get together into a body like that. 


best unit. 

35813. Assuming that, would you favour ad¬ 
ditional functions being given to the Local Board, 
so as to enable it to advise the Collector in matters 
say of legislation and things of that sort?—In 
matters of legislation, before they are undertaken 
by the Local Government. 

36814. When projects of legislation come down 
to the Collector, he should discuss them with his 
District Board?—I see no reason why he should 
not do it. 


35816. If anything is done 
Advisory Councils, would you 
separate Council as well as a 
district?—^I have never been 
what the Advisory Council 
about ; I have thought over 
deal, and I cannot find out 
are going to perform. 


in the direction of 
contemplate at all a 
District Board in a 
able to make out 
is going to advise 
the matter a good 
what functions they 


35818. On the whole you are against it?—I am 
against it. 

36819. {Ohamnan.) There is a system in Bom¬ 
bay apparently by which the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner is the Executive Officer of the Corporation 
of Bombay ; would it be possible to apply some 
such system as that to mufassal municipalities?— 
It would be possible in the case of the larger muni¬ 
cipalities, In order to get a thoroughly com¬ 
petent Executive Officer, you must pay _ him a 
certain amount, and in the smaller municipalities 
they could not afford it; but in the large munici¬ 
palities it would be a very good measure. 

36820. Making the larger municipalities free 
deliberative bodies, without any official restraint 
but holding control over the financial result of 
their own determinations?—'Yes. 

(The luitness ivithdrew.) 


The Hon. Mr. J. W, P. Muik Mackenzie, C.S.I,, I.O.S., was called and examined. 


36821. 


1. (Chairman.) You are the Senior Member 
of the Executive Council of Bombay ?—Yes. I 
ioined the Council (I was not Senior Member) on 
the 5th August, 1905. Before that I had been 
Commissioner in Sind. 

35822. Are appointments to the Secretariat de¬ 
termined by the Council?—^By the 'Governor in 
Council. 

36823. Is there any rule as to the tenure of office in 
Secretariat appointments ?—There is a rule that the 
Under-Secretary’s office shall not be held for more 
than three years ; there is no rule as regards the 
Secretaries. 

35824, Is there any practice ?—There is no 
defined practice. What happens is that when a 
Secretary is found to be a very good and usetul 
man there is a tendency to keep him, and there 
is very great temptation to keep him. 


generally comes down to us, whether we have any- The Hon. Mr. 
body to recommend, and we recommend the best J.W.P.Mmr 
man we can think of. Maehmxie 

35830. They do not ask for particular officers ?— jg 
They do sometimes. There is no general practice. __ 

35831. It has been suggested that there should 
be a more or less fixed period of service by the 
District Officer in his appointment, which might 
be fixed at either three or five years ; have you any 
particular view upon that point? ■'Certainlj, a 
Collector ought if possible to be not less than 
three years, perhaps not less than five years, and 
also not more than five years in his district. How 
far that is practicable is another matter; exi¬ 
gencies of leave, men getting ill, and so on, some¬ 
times render transfers inevitable ; but no transfers 
for the officer’s own satisfaction should be allowed 
to interfere with the prescribed length of tenure of 
Viio rvffino 


35826. Has there been any alteration of the 
practice recently with regard to appointments?— 
No intentional alteration; things have so hap¬ 
pened that Secretaries have 'been changed about 
more between headquarters and the districts than 
they were, but I think it is an accident. 

35826. Is that a happy accident?—I consider it 
a happy accident, decidedly. 

35827. Which might be continued until it be¬ 
comes a recognized practice?—My view is that the 
tenure of Secretariat appointments should not be 
longer than three years. 

35828. Of all Secretariat _ appointments ?—-All 
Secretariat appointments, including Secretary¬ 
ships ; that there should be a power of extension 
by the Local Government for very exceptional 
reasons, and that there should be an interval of 
quite three years generally between two Secretariat 
appointments. 

,36829. When officers are required by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to hold Secretariat appointments, is 
a man taken as a rule straight from the Bombay 
Secretariat ?—I was not taken myself by any 
means from the Secretariat; I should say that 
pretty frequently men are so taken ; I could not 
give you a statement about that. The enquiry 


35832. Has it been the practice to make trans¬ 
fers for the officer’s own satisfaction?—|There may 
have been a practice in the past, but it is certainly 
very much, diminished of late years ; I can hamly 
recall a single instance during my tenure of office 
in which a man has been transferred for his own 
satisfaction ; he has very often been told pretty 
sharply that he cannot get what he wants. 

35833. Suppose two appointments of equal 
position were open, and one of them^ had been 
occupied by the officer previously to his going on 
leave ; would the officer be sent back to the same 
appointment?—^Not unless it was considered ex¬ 
pedient. That has arisen several times ; a man 
has said, “ Shall I get back again ?” and the answer 
has always been “No sort of promise can be given, 
it will all depend on the exigencies of the Public 
Service at the time of your return.” 

36834. Is it the rule that the officer should go 
back to the same appointment?—If he has been a 
long time away he may be sent elsewhere. 

36836, Do many officers take two years’ leave?— 
The taking of long periods of leave, speaking very 
roughly, is increasing on account of the very 
salutary rule which the Government of Indi® 
introduced some time ago of allowing us to add 
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ifunms or xmiircB 


UMar^im. 


XU An. Mr. our privilege leave to our furlough j men conse- 
y^.P.Mkir quently Mve up privilege leave and add it to fur- 
MmelmtU. lough, and take a gooa slice together. 

35836. Is two years* too long a period for an 
officer to be away from his work, looking at it 
from the point of view of the work and the 
interests of the Service!—You cannot lay down 
any hard and fast line. Sometimes it is an excel¬ 
lent thing to have an officer go away for a couple 
of years, if he has been at work for a number of 
years and got rather stale. On the other hand it 
may be a good thing for him to go a little oftener. 
It must vary with individiml cases; you cannot 
lay down any hard and fast line. 

35837. Is the period of eight years too long a 
period for an officer to be out without furlough 
after his first appointment!—^I think not. 

35838. Subject to the taking of three months’ 
privilege leave it is not too long for an officer to 
work continuously!—^I think not. Perhaps I am 
not the best man to speak of my own experience 
berause I have been very lucky in my districts; I 
did not have any real climatic strain; it depends 
pretty much on the climatic strain; a roan can 
always obtain a medical certificate if he breaks 
down. 

35839. In this Presidency can the Commissioner 
transfer his Sub-Divisional Officers!—No. 

35840. He cannot post them, but can he not 
transfer them!—The Commissioner cannot move 
his ^Hectors. 

35841. Would it be a wise delegation of power 
to give the Commissioner power to transfer his 
Clolfectors from Collectorate to Collectorate!—^Per¬ 
haps it would be going too far to allow him to 
transfer from Collectorate to Collectorate. 

35842. And in the same way, the Collector 
should not transfer subordinates!—I think the 
Collector should transfer subordinates within bis 
district as freely as possible. 

35843. Here you have a system of divisional re¬ 
cruitment of fiwmlotdar*!—Divisional appointment 
of tnamlaidars. 

35844. Does that work satisfactorily!—I think 
it does. 

35845. It is preferable to a provincial system!— 
Certainly. 

35846. With regard to district Administration 
Starts, is the system under which a District 
Officer submits a series of reports upon each of the 
different branches of his administration, prefer¬ 
able to the system of one general Administration 
Beport for the district!—I am on the whole in 
favour of the view stated in the Government case. 
I would have a general Administration Beport, 
perhaps every three years, I would not have it 
every year; as regards special subjects, as to 
most of them I should be equally content to try 
a triennial review, and simple statistical abstracts 
for most years; but it would be necessary to send 
the statistics separately from the different de- 

g artments or most of them. I have been con- 
rmed in this view by a perusal of the quinquen¬ 
nial report in the Education Department and the 
Government Besolution upon it. 'Both contrasted 
remarkably in liveliness and interest with the old 
annual reports and resolutions. The progress 
made was evident and measurable. Annual re¬ 
ports would have shown fluctuations which would 
uot have indicated the state of progress, but would 
have r^uired tedious explanation merely to pre¬ 
vent misapprehension. 

85847. Do I understand that on the whole the 
issue of orders without previous consultation has 
really been of any injury to the Presidency Gov¬ 
ernment f—I think '^e system is wrong; some 
orders have been right and some perhaps wrong, 
but the system of issuing the orders without first 
of all obtaining our opinion and getting to know 
everything that is to be said from the meal point 
of view brings in a risk of error, and it is also 
wrong in principle. 

35848. But on the question of detail, you are 
not certain whether any practical injury has re- 
miltedP—I think myself that the Government of 


India orders as regards liquor shops and the 
auction of liquor shops are exceedingly wrong; 
whether they were right or wrong, it was_ alto¬ 
gether erroneous and wie greatest possible mistake 
for the Government of India to have issued those 
orders contrary to the views of the Excise Com¬ 
mittee without hearing what we had to say. 

35849. The case quotes an instance of the In¬ 
spector-General of Salt and Excise advising tte 
Collector of Salt Bevenue; I was unable to obtain 
from the Cfliief Secretary to Government, in whose 
department apparently this case ought to have 
arisen, any definite information as to what was 
the nature of the advice tendered, whether it was 
so peremptory and couched in such definite 
language that he would be unable to resist it, or 
whether it was merely semi-oonversational f—I 
have not seen the letter; I do not suppose there 
was anything peremptory, far less mandatory, 
about it. 

35850. That would depend on the method in 
which the advice was conveyed P—I do not think it 
was merely saying to him jestingly, “Why don’t 
you get rid of this boundary ’’; it was a little more 
serious than that. 

35851. A case was quoted to us in which one of 
your officers was discovered to have had some cor¬ 
respondence with the Sanitary Commissioner of 
the Government of India without informing the 
Bombay GovernmentP—That is mentioned; it is 
not closely within my own personal knowledge. 

35852. Did the Local Cfovernment deal with this 
officer who had exceeded his instructions P—I can¬ 
not say; it is not in my department, and I have 
had nothing to do with it. The officer may have 
been dealt with by his own Honourable Member 
and the Government together, without my seeing 
anything about it; everything does not necessarily 
go to all three of us. 

35853. Would not the remedy in a case of that 
sort be for the Local Government to deal with 
their own offending officerP—A remedy, certainly, 
when it came to their knowledge. 

35854. And therefore, if any improper corre- 
^ndenoe in the case of this Inspector-General of 
Excise had taken place, your remedy would bo 
against your own officerP—1 do not know that that 
is our only remedy by any means; when we catch 
the officer we may be able to sit upon him, but in 
a number of instances we may be unable to catch 
the officer. 

35855. Would it not depend on the amount of 
severity with which the officer was treated P—It 
might to a certain extent, but it is very difficult to 
check that sort of thing. Much of it is done in 
perfect bona Mes ; I do not mean to say that it is 
all treasonable, but a keen officer who thinks he 
has a chance of getting through something that 
ought to be done for the benefit of his &rvice 
might correspond direct with an Inspector-General. 

35856. The Local Cfovernment Case says, "The 
Government would continue the exercise of a cer¬ 
tain control in the interests of the Imperial 
Department concerned, but as agent of the Cen¬ 
tral Cfovernment it requires considerably wider 
powers than are at present exercised”; that is 
with reference to these Imperial Departments 
which the Local Cfovernment administers. What 
is intended there; what considerably wider powers 
ought they to haveP—I think the indication is 
given by ^e powers we suggest. I myself do not 
see why you should not go a good deal further, and 
why, as regards imperil heads, the Local Govern¬ 
ment should not be trusted with the same powers 
of sanction as they have wi^ regard to wholly 
provincial heads. 

35857. You have apparently complete powers, 
and it is only when ft comes to a question of re¬ 
organizing establishments or sanctioning works 
that you want further powers P—It should be 
understood that our attitude with regard to this 
is merely one of suggestion. For my own part I 
most fully_ acknowledge that in imperial matters 
the Imperial Cfovernment ought to have the same 
Mwer over its own administration as provincial 
Governments claim over provincial administration. 
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We only lay, “ We are agents, we intend to do our 
best for you, and we believe you would get no harm 
by trusting us.” 

35868. You look upon it that the imperial in* 
terest would be better served by your having a 
free handP—So we think. 

36859. (Sir Steyning Edgerky.) Assuming in¬ 
direct correspondence to occur between a local 
Inspector-General and a Government of India 
Inspector-General, the Local' Government cannot 
deal with the Government of India officers; it 
must complain in order to stop the practice from 
the other endP—Presumably so. 

35860. As regards these imperial and provincial 
heads of accounts, ^ you remember a question 
which came up in Council in 1904 as to the re¬ 
organisation of the Subordinate Forest Service in 
Sind; the police did certain work outside police 
duties .whkm were really forest duties; in the end 
were &e ptdice reduced and the Forest Service re¬ 
organised r—Until I left Sind, the police were left 
on. ^ 

36861. If that is so, is that not an instance 
where the interests of the Gtovernment of India, 
ouch interests as there were, were very fully 
guarded by the Local Government on the point 
being brought to notice P—In that case it was con¬ 
sidered that work oould be best done by the 
polira, and it was done by the police. 

36B6S. Hie pecuniary argument that expendi¬ 
ture whidi mi^t have been charged to a divid^ 
head was being chtrged -to a provincial head did 
not aSect the result P—No, the pecuniary argu¬ 
ment went for nothing. 

35863. Yon heard the evidence of Mr. Jenkins; 
do you associate yourself with his remarks about 
the Delegation Act?—I do, entirely. 

35864. No reservations P—^No, I have no reser¬ 
vations. 

35865. Suppose the Government scheme of 
finance cannot be accepted, and suppose that Mr. 
Lamb’s more complete separation cannot be ac¬ 
cepted, would you be prepared to accept the pro- 
vincialisation of all expenditure in order to get 
provincial independence P—Do you mean expendi¬ 
ture under imperial heads P 

35866. Let us say divided headsP—Yes, I should. 


35873. As regards Appendix VI. of the Local ^ 
Government case, we were told yesterday t^t J.W.P.Mmir 
there was some audit objection to the tabulating ifaiiimir. 

of orders; can you explain what the scope of the - 

objection isP—What the Accountant-Cteneral says IS itor., 1908. 

is that we are in fact anticipating sanction in a 

number of cases, and in effect delegating sanction 

in a number of cases where it is not allowed under 

the Civil Account Code and Regulations, and that 

therefore the matter must go up to the Ckivern* 

ment of India.' What I rely upon as a possibility 

of meeting that argument is that these tables 

which come up to us are the abstract of the orders, 

and ^at ■tte Accountant-General will always have 

in any matters which concern his department the 

approval of the Government at the end of the 

order recorded as his voucher and as his sanction; 

the Heads of Departments have to report their 

action at once. 

35874. (Mr. Meyer.) 1 understand that the 
Local Government admits that it stands on a dif¬ 
ferent footing with the imperial heads such as salt 
and customs to what it does in the case of pro¬ 
vincial heads. In the former case it can onlv ask, 
and if the Government of India say, “ We do not 
think you ought to have these powers,” it has to 
accept itP—You mean in imperial heads P I should 
be prepared to admit that, subject to a reasonable 
amount of representation or remonstrance. 

36875. The Government of India must be the 
controlling authority P—Yes. 

35876. And if perchance, in customs, for in¬ 
stance, the Government of India came to the oon- 
clusion that the customs should be managed by an 
entirely imperial agency, as the Post Office is now, 
it should be able to introduce the change P—^I 
think BO; it would be a great mistake if it did not 
consult ^e Local Government first as to local con¬ 
ditions, and so on. 

35877. As regards consultation with Local Gov¬ 
ernments, does the Bombay Government always 
consult its Commissioners before it issues any 
orders affecting the Commissioners P—If they w> 
not consult Ibem it is because the matter is over¬ 
looked; in principle they consider that the Com¬ 
missioners ou^t to be consulted. 

35878. And the Commissioner is always con¬ 
sulted 1—Yes; if he is not it is because it is 
overlooked ; we mean to consult him. 


35867. So as to stop correspondence P—^My im¬ 
pression is that the great bulk of it is pro¬ 
vincialised. 

35868. ForestsP—Forests is not, and irrigation 
is not, but I should be perfectly ready to accept 
provincialisation there. 

35869. We were told yesterday that the choice 
in irrigation expenditure, as between productive 
works in the Sind and protective works in the 
Deccan, ought to be in favour of the unremunera- 
tive protective works in the Deccan; would you 
agree with thatP—I would not lay down a hard 
and fast line of that kind; pr^uctive works 
ought not to be BO favoured as to render difficult, 
or postpone longer than can possibly be helped, 
the construction of protective works. 


35879. In practice are the Commissioners con¬ 
sulted, generally speaking?—Yes. 

35880. As regards the matter you mentioned 
about the auctioning of excise shops ; is it not the 
fact that the auction system is the system already 
in force in every province outside 'Bombay?—Of 
that I am unaware. 

35881. And that in Bombay i^lf the Govern¬ 
ment have introduced the auction system in a 
number of cases. You introduced the Madras 
contract distillery' system, which carried auctioning 
with it?—We introduced it in other districts too. 

35882. In a number of districts you introduced 
the contract distillery system pure and simple?— 
Ifes, but are we going through the merits of the 
different systems? 


35870. The pecuniary argument again ou^ht not 
to weight so muchP—It ought not certainly to 
carry paramount weight; I do not say that it 
sho^d be left without weight. 

35871. You say that the power of accumulating 
privilege leave and adding on other leave has been 
very salutary; we have had a very much wider 
proposal made that every officer would have a 
leave ledger opened with Ckivernment in which all 
his leave should be credited, and that he should 
take as much as he liked, and whenever he liked, 
provided Government oould allow him to go; what 
would you say to thatP—^It is always very difficult 
to see what we effect a priori of a new thing will 
be, but I find it difficult to see any objection, and 
I can conceive from my personal experience some 
advantage at any rate to the officer concerned. 

35872. You would be prepared to consider itP— 
I should certainly be prepared to consider it. 


35883. My point is that when the Government of 
India rejected the proposals of the Excise Oom* 
mittee with regard to auctioning, the Government 
of India were not introducing a revolution, but 
they were negativing the revolutionary propoa^ 
of the Incise Committee t —That might have applied 
to certain other provinces of the circumstances of 
which I do not Iwow sufficient to speak, but I do 
not think it would apply to the circumstances of 
the Presidency of Bombay. 

36884. Anyhow, as regards provinces in which the 
auction system was generally applicable, thev were 
noi initiating any change but resisting change. 
Do you share the views of Mr. Jenkins about toe 
imperial Inspectors-General ?—^Yes, I think I do. 
1 perhaps do not go quite so far. 'We have had 
very great luck in regard to one Inspector-General, 
the Inspector-Genenu of Agriculture, who hai^ens 
to be a Bombay man, and, therefore, generally 
helps everything that is wanted in Bombay. Also 
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Bim. Mr. th® criticisms of the Inspector-General of Irriga- 
jr. W.P.Muir tion have been of very great help to us and have 
Maehrmie. helped us to procure the great irrigation works in 
- the Deccan. 

18 Jf ar., 1 008. 35885 . If the Inspector-General could refrain 

from interfering with the departments subordinate 
to the provincial Government, and would give 
advice both to the Local Government and to the 
Government of India based on his travelling 
around the different provinces, he might perhaps 
serve some useful function 1 —It is impossible to 
say that a picked man added to any aepartment 
and set to advise it is not likely, every now and 
then, to give very valuable advice and do some 
good ; but I certainly think, if he is to be con¬ 
tinued, he should be nothing more than an adviser, 
and preferably the Local Government generally 
should be left the widest discretion whether to 
accept or reject his advice. 


has been the idea actually on the tapis of making 
the Commissioner in Sind, Director or Joint 
Director of Public Instruction in Sind ; whether 
it will come to anything I cannot say. 

35898. How does he stand in the matter of police 1 
—As to the police he is supreme. 

33899. Is the only department that is really out* 
side him at present, in theory if not in practice, 
the Public Works Department!—Public Works and 
Education. 

35900. Would you be in favour of his controlling 
Public Works more largely!—I do not think he 
requires a stronger position in relation to Public 
Works than he has at present. The custom in 
Sind of regarding the Commissioner as Head of 
everything is so strong that he is not in any way 
ill danger of being edged away by the Public Works 
Department; they regard him as a great help. 


35886. I am speaking now of the present system 
under which, rightly or wrongly, a great number 
of matters have to be referred by the Local 
Government to the Government of India ; might 
the Inspector-General not help there by giving each 
side a clearer indication of tne views of the other! 
—Yes, I think he might help. 

35887. Do not the Members of the Viceroy’s 
Council come round and visit the various provinces ! 
—They do. I wish they came oftener. 

35888. You think their visits do great good?— 
Yes, especially if they are at pains to ascertain 
the views of the Members of the Local Govern¬ 
ment. It is a pity that some of them have come 
down, and, while seeing other people, have almost 
ostentatiously kept away from the Local Govern¬ 
ment : that is a great mistake. 

36889. The more they tour the better!—From my 
point of view, yes ; I am delighted to see Members 
of the Council here. 

35890. Would you apply that also to Members 
of the provincial Council; would you say that they 
ought to tour!—'I think so, most certainly. 

35891. Has the Commissioner in Sind full power 
of transfer as regards junior Civilians and Deputy 
Collectors?—He has. 

35892. Not as regards Collectors?—No. 

86893. Ought every Commissioner to have the 
same power?—I think so. 

35894. Do you hold with Mr. Jenkins that the 
Commissioner in Sind has more power in revenue 
matters than an ordinary Commissioner!—I could 
not say offhand whether he has actually by rules 
or orders ; as a matter of actuality, he has an 
extraordinary degree of power. 


35901. If you went on the general principle of 
levelling up the position of ordinary Commissioners 
to that of the Commissioner in Sind, would you 
give the same powers with regard to outside 
Departments—Police and Excise, and if possible 
Education!—It is the ideal up to which I should 
like to work, but it would probably be possible 
only to proceed gradually. With reference to that, 
the question of selection comes in very strormly. 
One of the reasons why the Commissioner in mnd 
without very much precise order has acquired 
such position as he has, is that he has nearly 
always been one of the ablest men in the Service, 
and he carries a very great personal weight. 

35902. Would it be possible, as a system of 
general application, having regard to the growth 
and perhaps the necessary growth, of specialisa¬ 
tion in various departments ?—I think it would. 

35903. You would then, instead of, for instance, 
having one Commissioner of Excise for the Presi¬ 
dency, have a number of advisers in excise matters 
to an equal number of territorial Commissioners! 
—Whether you should do that with regard to excise 
is a more difficult matter. As a matter of fact 1 
once advised it; I need hardly say that the pro¬ 
posal was received with horror by the Honourable 
Mr. Jenkins, and I must recognize that there is 
a great deal of difficulty in the way, and a con¬ 
siderable amount to be said on the other side. 

35904. Karachi is a great and growing city; 
might Karachi be treated more on the footing of 
a Presidency town in the matter of local self- 
mivernment!—I should think it mi^t; I thought 
Karachi a most extraordinarily efficient munici¬ 
pality when I was there. 

35905. Do they elect their own President!—I 
believe not. 


85895. He has extraordinarily large powers! — 
Yes ; whether under the law of the Land Revenue 
Code he is actually given more power I cannot 
remember, or whether specific powers have been 
delegated to the Commissioner in Sind which have 
not been delegated to other Commissioners, but the 
Commissioner in Sind issues a large book of what 
he calls “ Revenue Circulars,” relating to the 
peculiar revenue of Sind, and in accordance with 
those he exercises a great many functions that no 
other Commissioner exercises, partly, I imagine, 
because the circumstances of his division call for 
the exercise of those particular powers. 

35886. Several of the departments which else¬ 
where are outside the Divisional Commissioner’s 
control are under the Commissioner in Sind, such 
as salt and exicse!—Yes. 

35897. Is that the case with Public Works?— 
No ; I do not know that there are specific orders 
in these cases, but the Commissioner in Sind has 
acquired in relation to the outside departments a 
sort of position of reference ; for instance, on any 
big irrigation extension probably no Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer would dream of sending up his 
proposals to Government except through the Com¬ 
missioner ; if he does. Government nearly always 
sends it down to the Commissioner, asking his 
opinion with regard to the scheme. In education, 
there were specific orders to that effect; they were 
disregarded for some time, but Ctovemment has 
taken them up and has enforced the orders. There 


3-5906. You might treat Karachi, perhaps, as you 
treat Bombay City, you might give them an elected 
President with an executive Commissioner nomi¬ 
nated by Government!—I would rather you heard 
first what the Commissioner in Sind had to say 
about that; but I should be prepared to go a very 
long way for Karachi. 

35907. The Collector cannot transfer mamlatdais 
from one taluka to another. Might he be allowed 
to do so!—I should have thought he might. 

36908. (Mr. Hiehens.) In the Bombay case there 
is a recommendation that “ In these departments 
this Government should be subject to control not 
exceeding that exercised by the Secretary of State 
over the Government of India. In whatever way 
the established Services, Imperial or I^vincial, 
are recruited, it should at least be within the 
discretion of the Local Government to deal with all 
questions of housing, travelling and conveyance 
allowance, acting allowances, <»c. All authority 
necessary for this purpose should be reserved to 
the Local Government.^’ Would you achieve that 
by allowing the Local Government to make excep¬ 
tions where necessary to the existing regulations, 
or would you achieve it by allowing the Local 
Government to make their own regulations subject 
to certain principles laid down!—We have the 
existing regulations, and I would allow the Local 
Government to make exceptions in trivial cases. 

35909. You would not go so far as to allow them 
to make their own regulations subject to general 
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principles?—imagine the Local Government can 
make any subsidiary regulations it pleases now, 
ill addition to the existing regulations, provided 
they are not contrary to them. 

35910. Would you allow the Local Government 
to decide for itself whether travelling allowances 
should be a daily allowance or a fixed allowance 1 
—I certainly should allow that. 

3S011. That is not permitted under the regula¬ 
tions to-day ?—No, and I should do that, although, 
as regai-ds the permanent and daily allowance, my 
ojiinion does not coincide with that of my Honour¬ 
able Ciolleague. 1 prefer the daily system. 

35912. You would alter the regulations then?— 
Yes. 

35913. It would be necessary to alter the general 
regulations for the whole of India, which might 
be conceivably awkward?—I think it would depend 
upon the particular subject; in certain subjects 
you could nave variations, and each particular pro¬ 
vince might be left to settle them. 

35914. Would you favour a plan of model regu¬ 
lations, preparecf by the Government of India and 
circulated and modified by the provincial Govern¬ 
ments to suit their own provincial convenience?— 
Yes, I think so. 

36915. And those modifications would be sub¬ 
mitted to the Government of India for their 
opinion ?—They would not be submitted for sanc¬ 
tion. They would come before them for infor¬ 
mation in the proceedings of the Local Gkivem- 
ment. 

35916. And any exceptions to the rule might be 
reported from time to time, in order that the 
Government of India might understand and realise 
how far the general principles laid down were 
being carried out?—The Government of India 
might be left to discover that for themselves; 
they might trust the Local Governments to give 
them information of their proceedings. 

35917. Would you favour general rules as to 
pensions with regard to the Provincial Service for 
the whole of India with a wider power to Local 
Governments to make exceptions?—^Yes, I think I 
should ; at least I should nave no objection; the 
sort of point on which we r^uire discretion is in 
the condonation of interruption of service. 

36918. With regard to pensions in the Provincial 
Service, you do not require really more than power 
to make certain exceptions in certain cases?—^Very 
seldom ; there are exceptions, and they are nearly 
always a matter of the construction of rules. 

35919. So that it would be advisable that there 
should be general regulations?—^Yes, I think there 
should be general regulations. 

35920. And that the power of making exceptions 
should vest in the Local Government up to a cer¬ 
tain figure or something of that sort?—^es. 

35921. In the Bombay case, objection is taken to 
the system of financial doles; what alternative is 
suggested?—^A possible alternative is that when 
the Government of India has money to spare out 
of surplus, it should allot whatever it chooses to a 
province to spend as the provincial Government 
thinks best, and it should not allot it to be spent 
by a specific department. 

35922. What would you do, for instance, in 
regard to the report of the Education Commission 
or the Police <!S}mmis 8 ion where certain definite 
conclusions had been arrived at, and where pos- 
siblv the only bar in the way of carrying them out 
might be ifinancial limitations; would yon think it 
unreasonable if the Government of India said: 
“We have a certain sum at our disposal which 
we are prepared to distribute amongst the pro¬ 
vinces for police purposes," and confined it to 
that?—I think the €)ovemment of India need not 
go nearly so far. They might say that the Educa¬ 
tion Commission had made certain recommenda¬ 
tions which entailed extra expenditure, which they 
thought could not be affords by such and such 
provinces, unless their resources were increased, 
and therefore they would increase their resources by 
so much. They might request the provincial 
Government to carry out the recommendations of 
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the Commission; all other detail I should leave to 
the province. If a province is trusted with five 
lakhs, it may be trusted to carry out the policy 
which has been decided on, and to spend the neces¬ 
sary money which is given it for the purpose. 

35023. There is nothing unreasonable in the allo¬ 
cation of money by the Government of India for 
the purposes of education generally in a broad 
sense ?—^No ; the allocation would not be so much 
for the pui^se as in consideration of the object 
in view. 

35924. Otherwise would there be any other alter¬ 
native than to allot any surplus sum on a pro rata 
basis?—I think the pro rata basis would often be 
unworkable. 

35925. & that there must be a basis on which 
a surplus is to be allotted, and that snuld be found 
bjr selecting a subject and making a general alloca¬ 
tion?—I do not think you could necessarily select 
a subject. I can conceive a case of the Govern¬ 
ment of India saying that such and such a pro¬ 
vince was in a backward state, and that they 
would give it an extra 10 lakhs. 

35926. (Mr. Butt.) Do you generally agree with 
Mr. Jenkins that in those departments which are 
allocated to the provincial Government, t^ Gov¬ 
ernment of India should not have the power of 
requiring a provincial Government to adopt large 
measures of reform ?—^I agree generally, yes ; but 
I do not know that that was exactly what he 
stated. 

35927. In the Government case, it is said, “ In so 
far as it ’’ (that is the Government of India) " lays 
down principles and adopts measures not already 
formulated by the Local Gcvernment or refuses to 
Mnction measures deliberately recommended, it 
incurs a g^ve risk of running coimter to local 
feeling." '^at would seem to suggest that if the 
Government of India adopts measures not already 
formula^ by the Local Government, that would 
be running counter to local feeling l-^They would 
run the risk of it, but they might every now and 
then hit the naO on the head. 

36928. Have provincial Governments generally 
been more responsive to local feeling in regard to 
lai^ matters than the Imperial ^vemmont?—^I 
think they have been so, qmte as often. 

36929. But yon'admit that some large reforms 
on a popular basis have been suggested by the 
Government of India?—Of course I admit that. 

35M0. In this province, there is a mamlatdar 
who is the Executive Head of every tahika. Has 
he large judicial powers?—^They vary. 

35931. Considering the general position of the 
mandatdar, is there not some risk in selecting these 
officers from the ministerial offices, which are not 
altogether free from corruption ?—The majority of 
them pass a very short time, or a comparatively 
short time, in the ministerial offices. When I first 
came out to the country you could very rarely find 
a mamlatdar who had less than 16 years’ service, 
but now they get in from six to eight years, and 
many of them do not begin at the very bottom ; 
they used to begin at Bs. 10 and Rs. 12, but now 
they begin at Bs. 30. 

36982. Taking things as they are at present, ia 
there not some risk in selecting these highly 
responsible officers from ministerial offices?—I do 
not think there is any appreciable risk. 

35933. Do you get the best class of men possible 
by enlisting them at Rs. 30?—I do not know 
whether we get the best class of men possible, but 
I doubt very much if we should get a better class 
in any other way. I would not mind trying it, 
but thero is no office which I know of so difficult 
to appoint a man straight to without some experi¬ 
ence. 

36934. You might select a man and make him 
work for a year or two on some sort of allowance 
until he had sufficient experience to be appointed 
permanently ?—iBroadly speaking, I should be 
sorry to have many manUatdart who had not had 
at least five years’ actual experience of subordinate 
work; there is a considerable difference between 
an experienced man and an apprentice, and he 
ought to go through the mill. 
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33035. In Appendix 6, there is a large list of pro¬ 
posals as to tfelegation received by the Bombay 
Government, and the Government have not yet 
decided, I understand, on those proposals!—^No. 

35936. Is it the intention of Government to 
adopt every proposal in the absence of specific 
objections!—^Yes, the principle by which we are 
guided at present is that everything should be 
delegated to which no valid objection can be made. 

35937. “ Among which the risk of misuse of 
power will not be allowed to carry undue weight ” ; 
18 that the view taken by the Bombay Government! 
—“The misuse of power” is the expression, but 
it might be open to misconstruction. We should 
have said perhaps, " the committing of mistakes.” 

35938. You are aware, perhaps, that the risk of 
misuse of power is exactly what the people most 
apprehend f—I do not believe they apprehend it at 
all. The great desire of the bulk of the people is 
that the Collector should have the fullest powers. 

35939. Amongst those who have thought over the 
decentralization scheme, is there not generally a 
fear that if the decentralization goes too far there 
is a risk of misuse of power!—I can conceive if it 
went right down to the very lowest subordinate 
there might be that risk, but I believe that the 
great bulk of the people of the country would be 
perfectly happy to leave the powers right down 
to the mamlatdar as they are. There is undoubt¬ 
edly that feeling in certain miarters, but I do not 
attribute it at all to the bulk of the people, who 
would prefer Collectors, and even probably the 
Su^Divisional OfiScers, to have larger powers than 
at present. There is nothing which vexes the 
raiyat more than to be told by his officers that 
they have not the necessary power or jurisdiction, 
and that he should “ apply elsewhefre" or even 
appeal. 

36940. Because they do not think about it!—I 
do not fhink the people give much thought to 
organic and constitutional questions, but they 
think a great deal about the ^wers of the officers 
with whom they have to deal. 

35941. Do you agree with Mr. Jenkins that there 
is no obvious use in the creation of Advisory 
Councils at present!—I do ; I should prefer to 
exhalt the District Boards and see what they can 
do in that way first. 

35942. Would you extend their functions!—Yes, 
I would not say how far, but if any such exten¬ 
sion is to take place, I would prefer that it should 
be with the District Boards. 

35943. In suggesting these large delegations of 
powers to theXocal Government and its officers 
u there any definite suggestion made for similar 
delegation of powers to the people!—I do not 
know that that has come before us very much. 

35944. Has any definite suggestion been made 
for delegating advisory or administrative powers to 
non-officials!—^You had the Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale’s suggestions. 

36946. Have any such suggestions come from 
Govem.ment!—I do not know that any official sug¬ 
gestions have been made. 

35946. Would you be in favour yourself of 
making suggestions for delegating some powers to 
non-officials, in order to make the whole scheme 
complete, and the Local Government autonomous 
in the ri^t sense of the wordP—am not pre¬ 
pared with specific proposals, but I am not able to 
say that no aelegation whatever might be possible; 
for instance, there are some municipalities to 
whom a greater measure of freedom migjht be 
given. 

35947. You have not quite thought over the 
matter perhaps?—No, I am hardly prepared to 
give you as grod an answer as you would like. 

35948. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Would yon advocate 
the gradual allocation or powers to villages?—I 
am willing to see panchayato. 

35949. Broadly, would you give very consider¬ 
able powers to village communities?—I should be 
guided by experience. 


35950. But you would think such a development 
quite possible and advisable?—The more it could 
be done, the better it would be. 

35951. With regard to the relationship between 
Sind and the Bombay Government, have you any 
change to suggest?—No. 

35952. Have you any suggestions to make with 
regard to Sind generally?—No, I have no special 
suggestions to make with regard to Sind; on the 
whole, the system works welL 

35953. Would you consider the mamlatdar to be 
a most important member of the administration P— 
iMost important. 

35954. He, more than any other man, comes 
face to face with the people, and is look^ upon 
more as the exponent of the intentions of Govern¬ 
ment?—I suppose that could be said. 

35955. Something has been said about the mode 
of selecting the mamlafdors in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, and probably Mr. Dutt did not quite under¬ 
stand the method of selection. Are not a largo 
number of the mamlatdars in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency graduates?—Precisely. 

35956. Who are admitted to the mamlatdar $ 
office to sen'e for six months in each of three 
special (losts?—That is the minimum. 

35957. Then if they pass their examinations, 
they are put on a list for appointment as 
mamlatdart, as vacancies occur?—Yes. 

35958. Is that a satisfactory arrangement alto¬ 
gether or is it capable of improvement?—Perhaps 
too much weight is given to the examination and 
especially to wie order of passing examination, a 
matter in respect to which we have made some 
amendments; otherwise the system is probably ns 
fair as any other. Then we have a provision 
whereby a certain number of men who are not 
graduates can be brought in. 

35959. Men who are already on the staff and 
who are drawing Bs. 30 a month are allowed to 
appear for examination?—Yes, on special recom¬ 
mendation. 

35960. Has it come within your experience that 
the present practice leads the mamlatdar some¬ 
times to give false certificates that these graduates 
have done their work properly?—That has not 
come within my experience. 

35961. Has it not come to your notice that these 
men in mamlatdars’ offices devote their time to 
examination preparation, and scamp their office 
work?—Yes, that has come to my notice. 

35962. Has that a bad effect on the morale of 
the administration?—Yes, and I issued orders to 
the effect that the Suh-Divisional Officer must 
certify himself that a man has been doing his full 
work before being allowed to go up for the 
examination. 

35963. Is that not rather a difficult thing for a 
Sub-Divisional Officer to satisfy himself upon?—I 
do not know that it is so difficult if they go about 
it in a systematic way. 

35964. Having regard to those defects, are you 
prepared to suggest any improvement in the 
matter?—1 am not; taking it all round the method 
is as satisfactory as can be. 

35965. Is not the Collector bound to select the 
mamlatdar according to priority in passing the 
examination?—The mamlatdar is. selected by the 
Commissioner, not by the Collector. The Commis¬ 
sioner cannot appoint a man to be a mamlatdar 
who has not pas^ the Higher Standard Exami¬ 
nation. If he desires to make an exception he 
must obtain the sanction of Government, which 
is given in special cases. I should not care to 
relax this rule. With the spread of education 
there are very few officers good enough to be made 
mamlatdars who cannot pass the examination if 
they chose. It is right that they should be 
stimulated to pass, and Government will not be 
unreasonable in rejecting recommendations to give 
a mamlatdarship to an unusually efficient officer 
who has not been able to pass. 
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35966. Are not rillage officers generally very 
much underpaid?—I do not consider them grossly 
underpaid ; perhaps they are a bit underpaid; with 
regard to the talatis, they probably would be suf¬ 
ficiently provided for at any rate for the present 
if they were given a superior service pension which 
was objected to by the Government of India. 

35967. But you would strongly recommend it?— 
I would. 

36968. Not only as giving them more actual pro¬ 
vision, but also as raising their status?—I can 
conceive that that would be an advantage, but it 
was rejected on what we considered the vicious 
principle that officers in a similar position in other 
parts of India had no pension, and therefore it 
should not be allowed here, which we thought no 
argument at all. 

35969. Is the District Board as a rule over¬ 
weighted with work and responsibility?—No. 


35970. I mean responsibility which they cannot 
meet with the funds at their disposal?—^It would J.W.P.tMr 
be a great thing if District Boards had more 
funds. 


35971. As a matter of fact have not many of the 
roads for which they are responsible to be entirely 
neglected for want of funds?—Yes, that is very 
much the case in some places, but they overbuilt 
roads at one time. 
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35972. Is one reason perhaps for the want of 
interest on the part of District Boards that they 
are railed up to make bricks without a sufficient 
amount of straw?—That may be a reason, but not 
to a great extent. 

35973. Would you advocate giving them more 
funds?—I should be very glad to give them more 
funds if they could be found. 

(The mfneis rrithdrew.) 


Major-Gen ral Sir James Wolfe-Mukkav was called and examined. 


35974. (Chairman ) You are at present in com¬ 
mand of the Ninth Division at Secunderabad?— 
Yes, for the past year I have commanded the 
Secunderabad Division. I was Quartermaster- 
General in India for about nine months in 1903-04. 

35975. Some evidence has been ^iven before us, 
both in the United Provinces and in Burma, with 
reference to the relations between the General 
Officers commanding the Cantonment, and either 
the Political Agent or the Commissioner of the 
division, and in particular suggestions have been 
made as to the power of declaring the limits of a 
cantonment. Are not those powers at present 
exercised by the Government of India?—Yes, all 
cases of that kind have to receive the sanction of 
the Government of India. 

35976. The suggestion is that the Local Govern¬ 
ment should be empowered to make any change in 
boundaries by means of an agreement between 
themselves and the General Officer Commanding 
the Division; can you give us any information 
upon that ?—Personally, I do not think that would 
answer. It might answer perhaps in a great 
many cases, but I should be in favour very much 
of centralization in all matters pertaining to the 
dealing with military land. If it is left to the 
General Officers Commanding to deal with the 
Local Governments on these matters, a diversity 
of practice will spring up in regard to what most 
of us look upon as a very important matter, 
namely, the alienation of military lands. My im¬ 
pression is—of course I cannot prove it—that a 
great many of our difficulties, and if I may say so, 
the muddling we have made as to our military 
lands, is due to the fact that there has not been 
sufficient continuity of procedure, and that prac¬ 
tices have sprung up in dierent places where there 
has been no proper central control, whereby we have 
lost valuable assets in many cases. Therefore, I 
should be in favour of not parting with any land 
or altering the boundaries of land in any way, 
without a reference to the central authorities. 

35977. In the same way it is said that the 
sanction of the Government oT InBia is required 
to the imposition, the abolition, or the modifica¬ 
tion of any tax in a cantonment, and here again 
the suggestion is that the Local Government should 
come to an arrangement with the cantonment 
authority which, I take it again in this case, 
would be the General Officer Commanding?—^That 
might be done. The suggestion, I understand, is 
that the Local Government should be empowered, 
without reference to the Government of India, to 
make alteratioiu in the scale of taxation. 

35978. Suppose the Local Government made a 
suggestion to modify a tax, would you, as General 
Officer Commanding a Division, be content from 
your point of view that you should represent the 
Government of India so far as the modification 
of that tax was concerned ?—Yes. 

85979. A suggestion was made to us that matters 
with regard to the definition of boundaries of 
cantonments and revision of taxes entailed a vast 


amount of correspondence; would that represent 
the state of the case in an important cantonment? 
—I should not have thought so, but it is not a 
matter on which I can speak with authority. The 
amount of correspondence alluded to was probably 
the correspondence with the Government of India 
on the subject, and as to that I, as General Officer 
Commanding the Division, should know nothing. 

35980. Would the Government of India in this 
case be the Army Department, or would it be the 
Finance Department?—That again I could not say, 
but it would probably be the Finance and Home 
Departments. The correspondence must take 
place between the Local Government some civil 
authority at the headquarters of the Government 
of India; and I, as the military subordinate, know 
nothing whatever of that procedure, and which 
particular department of the Government of India 
should be adaressed in the first instance. 

35981. Would you be surprised to hear that the 
Army Department, the Home Department, the 
Legislative Department, and the Finance Depart¬ 
ment, have all to be consulted before a cantonment 
tax is modified ?—No, I should not be surprised at 
all. 

35982. Might it possibly save a considerable 
amount of this vast correspondence if the General 
Officer concerned and the Local Government were 
permitted, so far as the modification of a tax was 
concerned, to come to some agreement! — Yes, 
certainly, I should be quite prepared to agree to 
that ; my only point was that in that statement 
there is no provision made for asking the Local 
General to concur. 

35983. Would the financial result of such a modi¬ 
fication of the tax involve a considerable amount 
of money?—^That would altogether depend on the 
circumstances of the particular cantonment. 

35984. Take Secunderabad, for instance?—There 
it depends on what modifications you propose to 
introduce, and in what particular tax ; if it were 
a tax which produced a large amount of revenue, 
you would need to go into it and have an estimate 
made as to what the financial effect would be, so 
that I cannot tell you off-hand. 

3-5985. (Sir Sfeyniny Edyerley.) Do I understand 
that wherever the Local (Government and the Local 
General agree, you think it would be possible to 
decentralize?—Except in the matter of land. 

35986. The constitution and alteration of bound¬ 
aries you would reserve, but as to matters of 
municipal administration of a cantonment, you 
think you might decentralize?—I think so. 

35987. (Mr. Meyer.) Are nut cantonments under 
the military authorities and primarily a military 
matter ?—Yes. 

35988. And they are now under the Army 
Department of the Government of India?—Yes. 

35989. References to the Local Government are 
mainly required because the cantonment taxes are 
made to conform as far as possible to those levied 
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by the Local Goyemment of the province under 
the Municipalities Act?—^Yes. 

35990. Therefore, the Local Govemnient have to 
come in and say whether you are taxing rightly 
ill accordance with their system ?—Yes, quite so. 

35991. But as regards the actual taxation, that 
is an army matter?—Yes. 

33992. You said that any alteration in these 
schedules might be settled between the military 
authorities and the Local Government. The mili¬ 
tary authorities must agree, of course, and if they 
do not agree the matter has to go to the €roveni- 
ment .of India, but with regard to the imposition 
of a new tax, such as a water-rate, would you have 
that done by the Local Government, and the local 
military authorities, or would you require it to 
go to the Government of India and the Commander- 
in-Chief?—Do you mean a water-rate to be levied 
in a cantonment where there is no parallel in an 
adjoining municipality, or do you mean the levying 
of a water-rate in a cantonment where there is a 
parallel in an adjoining municipality ? 

35993. Take the first case where a cantonment 
desires to start its own water-supply, but to finance 
it, it wants to levy a water-rate—would you allow 
that to be disposed of locally, or send it up to the 
Government of India?—When you speak of the 
Gk>vemment of India, I presume that the General 
OflScer in the first instance, if he proposed to levy 
a new tax of that sort, would have the right to 
refer to his own superiors in the Military Depart¬ 
ment. 

35994. It would come up in that way ; it would 
finallv reach the Quartermaster-General and it 
would be referred up and discussed?—But suppos¬ 
ing it were dealt with by the Local Government 
soleljl, there is no guarantee that that would 
happen. 

35996. You state very clearly that the Local 
Government cannot impose its will on the military 
authorities, and this is a milita^ question, and 
if there is any difference of opinion it must go to 
the Government of India, but I am speaking of a 
case in which there is no difference of opinion, 
and where it is not a question of altering an 
existing scale but of establishing some new rate 
or tax ; in that case, would you, if the local mili¬ 
tary authorities and the Local Government were 
in agreement, consider that sufficient? — Yes, I 
think so, and also in the other case as well. 


35906. To take the case whiiffi happens occasion¬ 
ally of a cantonment requiring water from the 
municipal supply, and it is a case of the two 
sharing, and there are disputes as to the exact 
liability to be imposed on each ; that would neces¬ 
sarily have to go to the Government of India?— 
If they could not arrive at a modus vivendi. 

35997. Supposing the present Commander-in- 
Chief found that one of his Gteneral Officers had 
let him in for a scheme for which his cantonment 
had to pay 50 per cent, more than he thought fair ; 
would he quite regard it as a joking matter?— 
No, I do not think so. 

35996. That is the point. Is it not necessary 
from the army point of view that there should be 
some reference at any rate to the Commander-in- 
Chief?—^I think it would be the bounden duty of 
any officer who was going to involve a cantonment 
ill a scheme which would land it in extra expendi¬ 
ture, to represent it first to the Commander-in- 
Chief, and I do not see how he could do otherwise. 
If a cantonment were in a position out of its own 
funds to pay for a new water scheme, it does not 
seem to me that reference to headquarters would 
be necessary ; if, on the other hand, the new 
venture would entail a large increase in what is 
known as the provincialised grant-in-aid, that is 
to say, the sum of money which the Divisional 
General gets from headquarters, then a man would 
not know his business if he embarked on a scheme 
which meant that for many future years he was 
to expect to get from any Commander-in-Chief a 
largely increased grant-in-aid without first setting 
the whole matter before him. 

35999. Anything beyond the unassisted resources 
of the cantonment which would involve a grant-in- 
aid or a loan from outside sources must go up to 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Government of 
India?—Yes; I should do that myself without 
asking the Local Government first. Before I em¬ 
barked in any proposal, if it was to involve a large 
grant of funds from array headquarters, I should 
put it before them in order to find out whether 
there was any chance of my getting the money, 
and before I went to the Local Government aiid 
asked them to come into it. I should only be 
wasting time if I went to the Local Government 
first. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH DAY. 


Karachi. Monday^ 161% March, 1908. 


PRESENT : 


C. B. Hobhovse, Esq., M.P., Under-Secretary of State for India, Chairman. 

Sir Frederic Lely, K.C.LB., C.S.I. W. S. Meyer, Em., C.LE., I.CB. 

Sir Steynino Edoerley, K.C.V.O., CJJi., I.C.S. W. L. Hichens, Esq. 

E. 0. Durr, Esq., CXE. 


Mr. W. N. Richardson was called and examined. 


Mr. W. N. 36000. (Chairman.) You are an Uncovenanted 
Biehardson. Assistant Commissioner?—Yes. I am stationed at 
—* Karachi. I have been in the Service since 1895. 

16 Mar., 1908, It is both desirable and possible to allow Com- 
mnsioners and Collectors to control, to a greater 
extent than at present, expenditure in divisions 
and districts. 


I am in favour of the right of appeal both in 
respect to administrative action and in matters 
affecting officers of Government personally being 
restricts. The restrictions I would si^est are— 
(i.) All appeals to the Local Government 
should be stamped with a stamp of 
higher value than Bs. 3. 
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^ii.) Where the law ea^s that the decision of 
appellate authority shall be final, the 
decision should not be liable to revision 
by higher authority, vide section 212 of 
the Bombay Land Revenue Code. 

<iii.) Where the law says that an order on 
decision passed by an officer shall be 
liable to revision only, e.g., section 17 (2) 
of the Sind Frontier Regulation (III. of 
1892), the order of the revising authority 
should not be liable to a further revision 
by a higher authority, vide sections 201 
and 212 of the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code. 

1 do not think that it is desirable to lay down 
that no appeal should be admitted, unless accom¬ 
panied by a certificate from the authority passing 
the orders appealed against that reasonable 
grounds of appeal exist. 1 do not consider that 
the existing rights of appeal to Heads of Depart¬ 
ments and Commissioners are unnecessarily 
liberal. 

All city municipalities should have power to 
employ establishment and to regulate their salaries 
and allowances without obtaining the sanction of 
the Local Qovemment (in Bind, the Commissioner). 
At present, section 46 (b) of the District Municipal 
Act, III. of IMl, requires every municipalirt to 
frame rules determining inter alia the staff of 
officers and servants to be employed, their duties, 
designations, salaries, etc. Rules framed under 
this section require, in the case of city municipali¬ 
ties, the approval of the Governor in Council. 
Consequently, the staff of servants, officers and 
their salaries, etc., cannot be altered without 
amending the rules framed and obtaining the 
approval of the Governor in Council. I do not 
think that the power can be safely given to town 
municipalities. 

The obligatory and discretional duties of Local 
Boards are ^cified in section 30 of the Local 
Boards Act, Bombay I. of 1884. I would suggest 
that the following should be a part of the obliga¬ 
tory duties of Lwal Boards: — 

(i.) Lighting public streets, places and build¬ 
ings in towns within the area of Local 
Boards. 

(ii.) Cleansing public streets and places in 
towns within the Local Board ares. 

(iii.) Registering births and deaths. 

Local Boards and municipalities should be 
allowed to spend money at their discretion, subject 
to such administrative control as may be considered 
desirable, on communal recreation. The form of 
recreation should be left to these bodies to decide, 
but all kinds of public games and athletic sports 
should be included in the term. Most of the 
municipalities in Sind are very poor, but a few of 
them are not, and most of the District Boards have 
large balances. Any excessive tendency to spend 
money on recreation, which might be better spent 
in other ways, could be restrained by making the 
previous sanction of the Collector of the district 
a necessary preliminary to such expenditure. Sec¬ 
tion 66 of the District Municipal Act, HI. of 1901, 
gives municipalities the discretion to ^nd money, 
with the previous concurrence of the Cfommissioner 
and the Collector, on any public reception, cere¬ 
mony, entertainment, or exhibition within muni¬ 
cipal limits. 

I am in favour of the creation of Advisory 
Councils for districts and sub-divisions, composed 
of representative gentlemen from all the Mukat 
and large towns. These Councils might perhaps 
be constituted on the following lines:—Eadi dis¬ 
trict to have a Council, composed of— Non-Offieialt. 
—2 members of each city municipality, 1 member 
for each town municiMlity, 2 members for each 
taivka and 1 member tot each recognised Associa¬ 
tion. Offidai *.—All Sub-Divisional Officers. 
Chairman and President.—^The Collector. Mem¬ 
bers to be nominated by the- Collector and 
appointed by the Commissioner. All members to 
hold office for three years and to be eligible for 
re-appointment. Council to meet whenever con¬ 
vene by the Collector. All non-officiid members 
should receive a remuneration or fee for each 
meeting they attend like Port Trustees. All 
questions upon which it is necessary to elicit public 


opinion should be referred to the Councillors for 
opinion and advice, e.g., a question whether sec¬ 
tion 54 of the Transfer of Property Act should be 
extended to Sind. Due weight would be given 
to the opinion and advice of the Council, hut the 
Collector should not be bound to follow its advice 
01 opinion in all cases. Councillors to be Public 
Servants within the meaning of section 21, 
clause 10, of the Indian Pen^ Code, XLV. of 
1860. It should be the duty of the Councillors to 
elcit and communicate to the Collector public 
opinion and advice on matters referred to them, 
to bring to his notice and to that of the Sub- 
Divisional Officers and District Superintendents of 
Police any public matters which demand attention, 
and to render assistance to administrative officers 
of the Revenue, Public Works, Police and other 
Departments when asked. Otherwise, they should 
have no. duties or responsibUities. Councillors 
should be removable from office by the Commis¬ 
sioner for inefficiency or neglect. All Councillors 
should, by virtue of their office, have the status 
of 1st class Surdars in darbars and other cere¬ 
monial gatherings. A record should be kept of 
the proceedings of the District Advisory Council 
and a copy forwarded to the Commissioner for 
information. 

For the Sub-Divisional Advisory Councils, I 
would suggest the following constitution:—To be 
composed of the Sub-Divisional Officer as Chair¬ 
man, and of the members of the District Council 
residing in the sub-division outside the limits of 
city municipalities. To be appointed as above. 
To be convened by the Sub-Dvisional Officer, 
whenever necessary. Councillors to be remu¬ 
nerated at half the rate fixed for District Council 
meetings for each meeting. All questions of 
purely local interest on which the Collector or 
Sub-iDivisional Officer may consider it necessary 
to elicit public opinion or advice should be re¬ 
ferred to the Council. Sub-Divisional Officers to 
be bound to communicate to the Collector the 
advice or opinion of the Councillors, but not bound 
to adopt it. Otherwise as in the case of District 
Councils. 

I am not in favour of District Boards inter¬ 
fering in any way with the administration of 
municipalities. 

36001. What is the difference which you make 
hero between town and city municipalities P— 
There are certain large towns like Karachi, 
Hyderabad, Sukkur, and Shikarpur; the muni¬ 
cipalities of these towns are called city muni¬ 
cipalities, the others are town municipalities. It 
is a difference of sise, population and importance. 

36002. .Do the powers of the town and city 
municipalities respectively differ?—At present the 
powers of the municipalities are the same except 
that city municipalities may appoint chief officers 
who are vested with certain powers under Bombay 
Act III. of 1901. There is no difference in the 
provisions in the Acts regarding the sanctioning 
of rules and bye-laws; the Local Government sanc¬ 
tions them for city municipalities, and for the 
town municipalities the Commissioner. 

36003. .\re you in charge of a territorial area 
here?—No, I am assistant to the Commissioner, 
I have no territorial charge. 

36004. What are your duties?—My duties are to 
look after the office and to deal specially with 
accounts; I take a portion of the office 'work, for 
instance, all work that comes to the General 
Department, and I supervise the work in all other 
departments as well; anything that the Comis- 
sioner wants carefully looked into I examine 
myself. 

36005. Yon do not go out at all into the dis¬ 
trict?—I go to examine the treasuries on behalf 
of the Commissioner. 

36006. Yon have never served as a District 
Officer?—No. ' 

36007. Does the old Indian village as a constitu¬ 
tion exist in Sind?—There is no viUage oommnnity 
in Sind. 

36008. (Sir Frederic Ldy.) Are not the villages 
also very much scattered?—Yes. 
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86009. So that there is no community of in¬ 
terest whatever?—Yes, there is no community of 
interest. 

36010. (3fr. Duff.) You recommend that city 
municipalities should frame their own rules and that 
those rules should not require the sanction of any 

a ier authority?—My suggestion was that the 
ector should sanction the rules and bye-laws 
of town municipalities. 

36011. But IS not the Collector generally the 
Chairman of the city municipality?—Not in every 
case; it is a rare thing for the Collector to be 
Chairman (i-e., President). It is only when the 
city municipality is not fit to have its own Presi¬ 
dent that the Collector is appointed. For example, 
when faction feeling prevails. Karachi has its 
own Chairman. 

36012. How many city municipalities are there 
in this province?—Four—Karachi, Hyderabad, 
Sukkur, and Shikarpur. The Collector is the Pre¬ 
sident in Hyderabad and Sukkur, and the Assis¬ 
tant Collector in Shikarpur. 

36013. Where the Collector is Chairman, do you 
still recommend that the rules should teveive the 
sanction of the Collector and not of any higher 
authority?—My suggestion is that in the case of 
city municipalities the rules should still come to 
the Commissioner in Sind as Local Government, 
and in the case of town municipalities the Col¬ 
lector should sanction them. 

36014. You also suggest that District Boards 
should undertake the duty of lighting towns with¬ 
in their own areas; are not the towns excluded 
from the District Board area ?—No, that is not so; 
certain towns come within the District Board area. 
Not municipal towns: there are several towns 
that have not got municipalities. 

36015. Would it be a proper way of spending 
District Board money to light towns?—It would 
be a very good way; lighting is very much needed 
in those little towns. I have been in a great 
many of them, and I know the state of things. 
After dark you cannot go half a mile down the 
road. 

36016. Is not the main object of the District 
Board Fund to meet the requirements of the vil¬ 
lages and the country at large, not of towns?— 

I think the object is also to provide for the needs 
of towns, if the towns come within the District 
Local 'Board area. 

36017. At present the funds of the District 
Board are hardly sufficient for the requirements 
of the villages or of the country at large?—I do 
not think wat is the case in Sind; most of the 
District Local Boards are in funds, and they have 
got large balances. 

36018. Are the funds sufficient to meet all the 
charges of primary schools and communications?— 
Ckivernment have been giving special grants-in- 
aid for primary education, and with that aid the 
funds are sufficient. They have sufficient funds 40 
provide for education. 

36019. You recommend the formation of Advi¬ 
sory Councils for districts and for sub-divisions 
If conducted on the lines you indicate might they 
be of some use in eliciting public opinion?—Yes, 
and a further advantage would be that they would 
interest the people in the work of the admin¬ 
istration. 

36020. (Mr. Hiehens.) As to personal appeals. 
Is not the present position that a man drawing 
lU. 35 a month, or under, cannot appeal beyond 
the Collector, and a man drawing Rs. 99 and 
under cannot appeal beyond the Commissioner?— 
Yes. 

36021. Would you restrict that?—I would leave 
that as it is. 

36022. You say that you are in favour of the 
right of appeal being restricted?—Restricted to 
the extent 1 have mentioned, that is to say, I 
would leave the provisions of the law as to appeals 
AS at present, but I would not allow an appeal 
beyond a second appeal; if an officer appealed 


against the decision of a Collector to the Commis¬ 
sioner and the Commissioner decided the matter, 
the decision should be final. There should be no 
further appeal to or revision by Government. 

36023. Is this rule about appeals not going be¬ 
yond the Collector in cases where the officer is 
drawing only Rs. 35 a month effective? Does not 
a man send in a petition for revision?—Yes, he 
does. 

36024. Is it practical politics to prevent that? 
—It is prevented already to some extent. When 
no appeal lies the petition is generally returned to 
the man, and he is told that no appeal lies under 
the law. That is not invariably so with regard 
to appeals to Government. If a man knows that 
there is no appeal to Government he asks or sug¬ 
gests a revision. 

36025. In practice is there any difference be¬ 
tween revision and appeal?—There is no differ¬ 
ence ; an appeal might be a little more formal, but 
in the end the two come to the same thing. 

36026. So that in practice, a man can drive a 
coach and four through the rule?—Yes. 

36027. Can that be remedied?—I think it can 
be remedied. When the law says that the decision 
should be appealable to a certain officer, the- 
decision on that appeal should be final. 

36028. Is the Chairman of the Local Board the 
Collector?—Yes. 

36029. Who is the Chairman of the ialtJcu 
Board 7—The Assistant Collector. 

36030. Is there a Board in respect of each 
talukat —Yes, there is a talvka Local Board for 
every talvka, except in exceptional areas like the 
Thar and Parkar District, in undeveipped portions 
of which two or more talvka* form one Board. 

36031. There is no system of Sub-Divisional 
Local Boards?—No. 

36032. Have you ever thought whether tliat 
would be better than the system of talvka Boards? 
—I have not considered the point, but I do not 
think there is anything to be gained by a Sub- 
Divisional Board. The talvka Boards and Local 
Boards are quite sufficient for the administration 
of local funds. 

36033. Have the talvka Boards any revenue of 
their own, or do they subsist on the charity of the 
Local Board ?—They have assigned revenues ; cer¬ 
tain portions of the funds of the District Board 
are assigned to the talvka Board. 

36034. But not a sum on which they can count 
annually ; it may vary from year to year?—Yes. 

36035. It is not a fixed proportion, for example, 
of the cess collected witnin the talvkal —I will 
not be quite sure about that, because the law lays 
down exactly what ^revenues should go to each 
Board. Bombay Act 1 of 1884 says in general 
terms that certain revenues shall go to talvka 
boards. 

36036. In fact the position is practically the 
same here as in the Bombay Presidency proper?— 
Yes, the same law applies. 

36037. Is the position the same here as in the 
rest of the Bombay Presidenev that services such' 
as education and such as tme more important 
roads and vaccination, are carried out by wvem- 
ment agen^ and paid for by the District Board?’ 
—Yes. The position in regard to work is that 
works costing over a certain amount are to be 
carried out by Government agency. The law is 
the same throughout the 'Presidency. TTie Sind 
roads are different from the Bombay roads, because 
they are mostly not metalled roads but merely 
tracks. Several of the roads in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency proper have been provincialised and handed 
over to the Public Works Department for manage¬ 
ment, but the Sind roads are repaired from local 
funds. Here and there there is a small section 
of the road which is metalled, owing to their being 
a lot of traffic over it. I am speaking of roads 
outside municipal towns. 

36038. In that case is the metalling done by the 
Public Works Department?—^It is done by the 
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Local Fund officers unless the cost exceeds Bs. 60 
per mile. 

36039. Then it is correct to say that certain 
roads are under the direct control and executive 
management of the District Board?—Yes. 

36040. Are there District Engineers?—No, 
nowhere in Sind. They have not got sufficient 
work for a District Engineer. 

36041. What powers has the District Board as to 
appointments ?—They appoint their own officers 
imder section 38. 

36042. They cannot create a new post ?—They can 
create a new post. 

36043. But not without the Commissioner’s sanc¬ 
tion?—The Commissioner's sanction is not neces¬ 
sary. 

36044. Would you give the District Board any 
extra power?—^No. 

36046. It is only when you come to the city 
municipalities?—Yes, I would give further powers 
to the city municipalities. 


36060. Do the budgets of the municipalities go 
up?—^No, they pass their own budgets. 

36061. Without any control whatever?—^They 
pass their budget at a full meeting; the Commis¬ 
sioner calls for and sees the proceedings if he 
wishes to do so. 

36062. In most provinces the municipal budget 
does not take effect until the Oommissioner has 
approved of it; is that so here?—^The law is differ¬ 
ent here; that is the case, 1 believe, in the United 
Provinces; the budget is passed by the Commis¬ 
sioner, but it is not so here; it is passed by the 
municipality itself. 

36063. During the course of the year can a muni¬ 
cipality or a District Board make any re-appro- 
riation it likes? — Yes, without going to the 
ouimissioner. 

36064. Is there any limit beyond which individual 
works must get approval ?—No, there is no limit. 

36066. So that practically the only outside 
financial control is iji respect of new appointments ? 
—^That is so. 


36046. To-day have they got any power to create 
any new posts?—They cannot create a single ap¬ 
pointment without the sanction of the Commis¬ 
sioner. I would allow the city municipalities to 
sanction new appointments without reference to 
the Commissioner provided the appointment did 
not carry a salary of over Be. 260. 

36047. And increases of pay?—I would leave 
those entirely to the city municipalities, provided 
it did not have the effect of raising the salary 
above Bs. 260. 

36048. (Mr. Meyer.) Has all your official experi¬ 
ence been confined to Sind?—^Yes. 

36048. In regard to certain appeals, the Col¬ 
lector’s decision is final, or is supposed to be final, 
in regard to the certain classes of officers, but the 
(^vemmsnt every now and then exercise their 
power of revision?—^I would not say that they 
“every now and then’’ exercise their power of 
revision ; it is only when an officer moves Govern¬ 
ment that this power is exercised. 

36050. But is that frequent or not frequent?—At 
present it is pretty frequent. 

36061. That has the result of blocking out the 
Commissioner?—^That has the effect of an appeal 
over the head of the Commissioner. 

36052. You get the anomaly that there is no 
appeal to the Gommissioner in respect of a clerk 
on Be. 30 whom the Collector has dismissed, but 
there is practically an appeal over the Commis¬ 
sioner’s head?—Yes, that is the effect. 

36063. Have you any regular District Board 
cess in Sind ?—We have a local cess in Sind, a one 
anna cess. It is a portion of the land revenue. 

36064. Has it not been abolished?—The village 
officers’ cess has been abolished; not the Local 
Fund cess. 

36065. The Government hand over to the Board 
a certain proportion, one-sixteenth, of the land 
revenue realizations ?—^Yes. 

36056. Has not the District Board Budget to be 
passed by the Commissioner?—^Not at present. In 
future perhaps. Hitherto it has gone up to Gov¬ 
ernment to be incorporated in the general 
accounts, but from this year there has Wn a 
change. 

36057. Do you mean to say that previously the 
Local Government scrutinised the budget of each 
District Board and struck out items?—^I do not 
think they altered any items, it was merely incor- 

B ' id; the budget is passed by the District 
, but it comes to the Ckivemment for a final 
review through tiie Commissioner and the Account¬ 
ant-General. 

36068. Does the Oommissioner exercise much 
practical control; does he alter items ?—^No. 

36069. If he thinks the District Board is not 
giving enough for education would he add to the 
allotment for education?—'He would not on the 
budget; any alteration would be afterwards. 


36066. You have mentioned that city municipali¬ 
ties should have powers in regard to appointments 
up to Bs. 250 ; what do you say about the ordinary 
municipality?—! should say that the law should 
remain the same. 

36067. They cannot appoint a clerk on Bs. 16 
without going up to the Commissioner?—^Without 
going up to the Collector. I have suggested that 
the Collector should pass the rules. Every appoint¬ 
ment is sanctioned by rule, and the authority that 
has the power of sanctioning the rule will have 
the power to sanction the appointment. 

36068. What happens in the case of municipal 
servants who are punished nr dismissed ; does an 
apjieal lie to the Collector or the Commissioner?— 
No appeal lies. 

36009. They might 'dismiss a man on Bs. 200 
and he has no further appeal?—No, but under the 
Aluiiicinal .-Vet the Commissioner has got certain 
extraordinary powers. Where a municipality has 
abused its powers the Commissioner can put that 
section in force, but that is a very rare thing. 

36070. You have a considerable number of Irri¬ 
gation Engineers. Do they also do the buildings 
and works?—Yes. There is no distinction between 
the two branches of work. 

36071. You desire that the Commissioner should 
have power among other things to appoint the 
Cliairnian of the Karachi Port Trust?—Yes. 

36072. Is not Karachi an increasing city?—Yes. 
The Commissioner already exercises very high 
powers under different Acts, so that the power of 
appointing the Chairman of the Port Trust would 
not be an unusual thing for the Commissioner. 

36073. You think it is not such an important 
post as to demand selection by Government?—The 
ix>8t is a very important one, but the Commissioner 
can be trusted to make that appointment. 

36074. Is the Chairman generally an official?— 
Yes, the Collector of Karachi. 

36075. You also say that the Commissioner 
should have power to appoint Deputy Collectors. 
Are the Deputy Collectors in Sind transferable to 
other parts of the province?—Yes. But in prac¬ 
tice a Deputy Collector has never gone to the 
presidency proper except in one case ; that was an 
exchange between an officer in the presidency 
proper and an officer here. 

36076. Is it not rather a large power to give to 
the Commissioner to appoint an officer of the 
Provincial Service?—I do not think it is. The 
Commissioner appoints officers of the Provincial 
Service in the case of Sub-Judges. 

36077. Are they liable to go to the Presidency 
proper?—It is the same with the Sub-Judges as 
with the Deputy Collectors; they generally serve 
in Sind; I do not know whether in the past 
anybody has gone out of the province, but if the 
case had occurred it would be a most unusual 
thing, a matter of exchange more than anything 
else. 
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Mirltiirtftirri on the fact that this is in practice a self-contained 
_ province?—Yes, and also tnat Sind has conditions 

16Jbr.,1908. peculiar to itself. 

36076. You desire certain financial powers to be 
given to the Commissioner; among others the 
entertainment of temporary establishment; would 
you give him power to entertain permanent estab¬ 
lishment, subject to budget allotment? — Yes, I 
would also give him that power. I would give him 
power to sanction new appointments up to a 
mukhtiarkaT’s appointment on Rs. loO. 

36080. You mean that he should have full power 
of making permanent appointments, throwing a 
definite burden on the State afterwards, up to 
Rs. IW?—Yes, I have suggested only as to tem¬ 
porary appointments, but I should not object to 
that. 

36081. Would you give the Commissioner a Public 
Works budget?—Yes. 

36062. That is to say, he should have the sanc¬ 
tioning of ordinary works in the province instead 
of Government?—Up to a certain financial limit. 
I have suggested, in regard to buildings, Rs. 10,000. 

36083. My question was in connection with the 
suggestion that the provincial budget for Public 
Works should be largely split up; the Local 
Government keeping a certain amount at head¬ 
quarters for reserve and for any big works ; other¬ 
wise the amount being dividea amongst the 
divisions, and each Commissioner having sanc¬ 
tioning powers; it would be matter of lakhs; 
would you go so far as that ?—I would go so far as 
a certain limit, that is to say any irrigational work 
up to fixed limit. 


36090. Does the daily travelling allowance bill 
examination give very much workP—At certain 
parts of the year it does give a great deal of work ; 
there are then two clerks engaged constantly on it. 

36091. Is it much more trouble than the perma¬ 
nent travelling allowance system?—It is a great 
deal more trouble. 

36092. Have you noticed any difference in the 
power of controlling officers’ movements under the 
two systems?—I have not noticed any difference. 

36093. Is it more easy to control an officer’s 
travelling under the daily allowance system than 
it is under the permanent allowance system?—No, 
I do not think it makes any difference. 

36094. So that the permanent travelling allow¬ 
ance system gives less trouble and is ei^ally 
effectual?—Yes, because the movements of officers 
are really checked through their diaries. When 
the diary comes up to the CSommissioner he sees 
what amount of travelling the officer has been 
doing. 

36065. In Sind do not most officers travel with 
permanent hired carriage?—Yes. 

36096. They have to set up carriage in October 
or November, and keep it up to the end of the 
touring season?—Yes. 

36097. Is not the province gradually being 
manned by Indian Civilians?—There is a propor¬ 
tion of Indian Civilians. There are only two of 
the old Commission left now. 

36098. The Provincial Service is recruited in part 
to supply one-sixth of the Civil Service?—Yes. 


36084. An irrigation work may be a very big 
thing, but I was asking you in regard to other 
matters such as buildings?—In regard to buildings 
I would go as far as Rs. 10,000. 

36085. {Sir Steyning Edgerky-) Does the system 
of contingencies give you very much trouble in the 
office?—It sometimes does when we have to apply 
for sanction for purchase of articles now classed as 
special contingencies. 

36086. Do countersigned contingencies make un¬ 
necessary work?—Not apart from the provisions of 
Article 98 of the Civil Account Code and the 
transfers of grants. 

36987. Would you favour any change in the 
direction of making everything contract oontin- 

f encies?—Yes, I think that would bo a good thing, 
t would lessen work. 


36099. Would it not produce rather a compli¬ 
cation if you gave the power of appointing those 
men to the Commissioner?—The cadre would be 
fixed. 

36100. That has not been done yet?—At present 
it is settled. We have got 23 Deputy Collectors ; 
I do not mean to say that the Commissioner 
should have power to increase the number of 
Deputy Collectors. 

36101. But you would have to fix the one-sixth of 
the Civil Service due to Sind?—^I do not think 
it would involve any alteration in the proportion. 

, 86102. In Sind the “village” is really the^ 
zamindar and his cultivators?—Yes. 

36103. The relations are rather feudal than com¬ 
munal ?—Yes. 


36088. If all the Collectors' contingencies were 
put into one contract now would you see any 
danger?—I think that would be a very good 
arrangement. 

36089. You examine all the travelling allow¬ 
ance bills that come up?—Yes. 


86104. (Chairman.) You put in a schedule of 
delegations which yon think might be appro¬ 
priately made; are these your own suggestions or 
nave they been made in the office?—Tfey are my 
own suggestions. 

(The vntnetB withdrew.) 


Mr. Tekciiand Udhavdas was called and examined. 


tMr. 36105. {Chairman.) You are Government Pleader 

Ihkehand at Elarachi?—Yes. I live at Karachi. 

U ikavd ai . I am not in favour of any curtailment of the 

- right of appeal, nor is it a sound policy to r^uire 

1C Jfor., 1608. the production bv the appellant of a certificate 
- from the officer whose decision is appealed against. 

Executive Officers have not sufficient oppor¬ 
tunities to come in contact with the people, for 
they are generally stationed at hea^uarters for 
the greater part of the year. The existing 
obstacles are, that they have too much to do, and 
in conser^uence can hardly find time for free inter¬ 
course with the people. 

Executive Officers generally do possess sufficient 
knowledge of the vernaculars. 

I am in favour of .Advisory Councils at important 
centres. Such bodies would be best constituted 
from amongst the following: —The educated inde¬ 
pendent class; landed gentry paying a minimum 
assessment of Rs. 600 a year; village patels, and 
merchants. In no respect should wese Advisory 
Councils be invested with any administrative 
responsibility. 

36106. Have you been a member of a muni¬ 
cipality?—No but 1 was legal adviser to the 


municipality of Karachi and am now legal adviser 
to the Port Trust. 

36107. You say that Executive Officers have not 
sufficient opportunities of coming into contact 
with the people?—They are generally at their 
headquarters, and it is difficult for these people 
from the mnfassal to come and see them, or to mix 
freely with the officers at headquarters. 

36108. Have you lived at Karachi all your life? 
—At Karachi and other places, too; I Mlong to 
Hyderabad. I was for a number of years at 
Hyderabad. 

36019. You have had opportunities of seeing 
what Executive Officers do in the districts?—Yes. 

36110. You say that they possess a sufficient 
knowledge of the vernacular; what do you mean 
by “sufficient”? — I mean, enough to let them 
fairly well understand the people, or to express 
themselves sufficiently well for the people to under¬ 
stand them; not that they could converse very 
freely or read petitions, but they could follow a 
conversation and keep it up. 

36111. Can they read and write Sindit—Very 
few of them. 
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36113. Oould they cany on a conversation with 
educated 6indi gentlemen?—Yes. 

36113. But with difficulty?—Kot very great diffi¬ 
culty. 

36114. With some difficulty?—A little difficulty. 
Sindi is very easy to pick up. 

36116. You say you are in favour of Advisory 
Councils; for what particular class of officer?— 
The District Officers—the Collector or the Assist¬ 
ant Collector. 

36116. Would it be difficult to get gentlemen of 
standing to come in?—^It depends on the particular 
district or the division, and upon what sort of 
people they have here; they might be only 
zamindars, or educated people, or merchants; the 
selection is always very difficult to make; great 
care will have to be taken in the making of the 
selection, in order to make this an effectual body 
which will work well. 

36117. Does the District Officer of the present 
day move about amongst the gentry and the people 
of the district generally ?—Not as much as I should 
desire. 

36118. When he goes to a village or to a mimi- 
cipality does the District Officer see the leading 
people? — In municipalities he comes across the 
leading people, but not in the mufassal; there 
are so many difficulties. In matters like these the 
personal element comes in; it depends on the 
officer; one man may consider that he has done 
all his duties during the day and will sit down 
in the verandah in the evening ; another man may 
be inclined to go out and mix freely with the 
people. 

36119. You think that the difficulty that might 
arise in consequence of the personal element being 
so strong would be overcome by having a formal 
Advisory Council ?—In a measure ; the Collector 
would be bound to come more into touch with the 
Advisory Council; he would know more about the 
popular views. 

36120. It would not be a matter of great conse¬ 
quence in the case of an officer who does consult 
with the people, but it would make a material 
difference m the case of officers who do not; is 
that the idea ?—^Even in the matter of those officers 
who do consult, they will be bound now to con¬ 
sult : it may not make much difference with them, 
but those are exceptional cases. 

36121. Would gentlemen in the district when 
they found they were merely advisers still desire 
to serve upon &ese Councils?—I think so. 

36122. Because of the status which it would give 
them ?—Exactly. 

36123. (Sir Steyning Edfjerley.) You are ac¬ 
quainted with Act V. of 1868. What is your 
opinion about it; is it a useful Act or not ?^^o 
far as regards the Commissioner I think it is a 
very useful Act. 

36124. You have been in legal practice in Sind 
for over 30 years ?—I have been connected with Uie 
Judicial Department for nearly 30 years. 

36126. So far as you know, the Act has never 
produced any complaint in Sind?—^No. 

36126. When officers go about the province and 
come to a camp, is it not usual for the zamindar 
to come and call upon them?—^Yes. 

36127. If they are near a large town, is it not 
usual for the trading community to come up and 
see themP—They come up and see the Sahib. 

36128. Unless he is very rude he practically sees 
everybody where his camp is situated?—^That is so. 
The difficulty is this; for instance if I were a 
zamindar and wanted to see the Deputy Collector, 
or the Assistant Collector, I should find him sur¬ 
rounded by guards and {wlice, and I should not 
get time to go and see him and speak privately to 
him if I had anything to say to him. It is only 
a formal visit, that is my experience. One finds it 
very difficult sometimes to have a private talk 
with the Sahib in the mufastal. 

36129. Has that always been soP—Not always, 
there are exceptions. 


36130. I meant in point of time; is that the 
growth of recent years or is it your experience all 
through your life here?—It has been for some time 
■my experience. 

36131. Is the system of Resident Magistrates 
working well in SindP—^I think so; it is an im¬ 
provement on the old arrangement because it 
separates them from their executive functions. 

36132. Is the law under which the Karachi 
municipality works sufficiently elastic to give it 
adequate powers to do its work?—I have not con¬ 
sidered that, but 1 think it is elastic enough. 

36133. So far as the law goes the municipality 
has plenty of powers to do what is necessary for 
the city?—I think so. 

36134. (Mr. Mner.) The Delegation Act V. of 
1868 allows the Bombay Government, sometimes 
on its own motion, sometimes with the sanction of 
the Government of India, to confer powers which 
would ordinarily be vest^ in the i^cal Govern¬ 
ment on the C^mmissioner-in-Sind, the Commis- 
sioner-in-Sind being, from the circumstances of the 
case, a sort of minor Local Government himsdf P— 
Yes. 

36136. Suppose it to he suggested that there 
should be a general Delegation Act applying to all 
parts of India, and allowing the ^Executive Govern¬ 
ment, after due notice in the Gazette, to make a 
general devolution of powers that powers which the 
Local Government formerly exercised might go to 
the Commissioner, and uat powers which the 
Commissioner formerly exercised mi^t go to 
the Collector, and so on all down the line; would 
you approve of that?—Considering the position 
that the Commissioner-in-Sind occupies now as 
compared with the Presidency Commissioners, he 
gets general powers; in fact he is now really the 
Local Government. 

36136. But might such an Act be applied to 
India generally, not merely to SindP—It has been 
suggested that there should be a general Act of 
this sort applicable to the whole of India. What 
would you think of that?—If that is found desir¬ 
able it might be done. The status of the Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind ought then to be correspondingly 
increased; if you give a general power of delega¬ 
tion to the other Commissioners, you must make 
the position of the Commissioner here much better 
and stronger, if that is possible. 

36137. Therefore, in present circumstances, you 
would not be in favour of a general Delegation 
Act outside SindP—No, because that would put 
the Commissioner in Sind in the same position as 
that of the other Commissioners, if there was a 
general delegation. 

36138. Then going further, the su gg estion is 
that the Government should be allowed to make 
the law more elastic; the law having said that a 
certain thing must be done by the Local Govern¬ 
ment, the <%vernment might say, “This or that 
thing may be done by the Commissioner or even 
by the Collector ”; the law having said that a cer¬ 
tain thing must be done by the Commissioner, 
the Government oould say, “ Let it be done W the 
Collector or possibly by the Sub-Divisional Officer." 
As' a lawyer would you regard that with 
equanimity?—^No, 1 do not think that would be 
desirable. 

36139. When you come to criminal matters, the 
Criminal Precedure Code for instance, lays down 
that certain offences should be taken by a First- 
Class Magistrate, and others by a Sessions Court; 
would you be in favour of a law which would allow 
the Government of India or the Local Govern¬ 
ment to say that certain of the latter offences 
might be dealt with by First-Class Magistrates?— 
No. 

36140. iWbat is a Resident Magistrate, exactly P 
—Resident Magistrates are Magistrates who have 
not got any executive or revenue functions to 
perform; they deal purely with criminal cases 
under the Criminal Procedure Code. 

36141. Are they mukhUarhars ?—They are 
graded as mvkhtiariars, and their promotions and 
status are in that rank. There are 13 I think in 
Sind. 
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36142. Has the experiment been tried long?— 
Yes, for three or four years. 

86143. (Mr. Hiekem.) How would you appoint 
the Advisory Councils, by nomination or by elec¬ 
tion, or both?—^Both; nomination by Government, 
and also election from the people. 

36144. In what proportion?—One-third nomi¬ 
nated and two-thirds elected. I would prefer if 
it could be done by election, but I do not think we 
are so far advanced as to have exclusively elected 
members. 

36145. You specify the classes from which the 
members are to be drawn. Would ttere be no dif¬ 
ficulty in getting election on those lines?—I think 
not; I mention four classes, and they are elastic 
enough—the educated independent class, landed 
gentry, village patch, and merchants. 

36146. Would it not, perhaps, be a little diffi¬ 
cult, if you were drawing up an election roll, to 
specify who was educated and who was not?—It is 
easy to find out in the district; there would be no 
difficulty at all. 

36147. Is the iPresident of the .Karachi muni¬ 
cipality an official or a non-official now?—A non¬ 
official. 

36148. He is appointed by Government, not 
elected?—That is so. 

36149. Would it be well to have him elected?— 
It would be well to let the municipality return its 
own President in a place like Karachi. 

36150. Would you adopt the plan that they have 
in Bombay, and let them elect their own Presi¬ 
dent?—^Yes, they might elect their own President 
every year, or every three years. 

36151. (Mr. Duff.) Your experience is mainly 
confined to the Karachi and Hyderabad districts? 
—Practically the whole of Sind. 

36152. In the talukac do the mvkhtiarkart decide 
many criminal cases?—Yes, a great number of 
cases. 

36153. What powers do they generally exercise? 
—Second class magistrate’s powers, up to six 
months. Some of them have got first class 
powers, but they have mostly second class powers; 
it is only in exceptional cases that they are 
granted first class powers and powers to commit 
to Sessions. 

36154. Are the criminal cases which come up 
from a taluka generally tried by the mukhtiarhar? 
—Yes. 

36155. What is the class of cases tried by the 
Sub-Divisional Officer generally?—^Important cases, 
or proceedings under Chapter YIII.—cases not 
triable by the makhtiarhar. 

36156. The Sub-Divisional Officer generally goes 
about on tour for about seven months in the year? 
—Yes. 

36157. Are the people who have cases before him 
put to much difficulty because he has to go about 
from place to place?—There have been complaints 
that the parties are put to some inconvenience, 
but now I do not think any difficulty or incon¬ 
venience exists. The Magistrates are now given 
to miderstand that there must not be that incon¬ 
venience, and whenever there is any question the 
High Court or the District Magistrate is moved 
to transfer the case; they are now veiy careful to 
see that parties are not inconvenienced 

36158. Still is there some inconvenience ex¬ 
perienced ?—At times. 

36159. Are there Resident Magistrates in every 
district?—Yes. 

36160. And in every talvkai —Not in every 
ialvka, but at the municipal towns. 

36161. Where these Resident Magistrates have 
been appointed the inconvenience caused by the 
touring of officers has been minimised?—Not only 
minimised, but there is no inconvenience at all. 

36162. You have never been a member of any 
District Board or legal adviser to any District 
Board ?—No. 


36163. Is not the Hyderabad mnnioipality, a city 
municipality ?—^Yes. 

36164. Does the municipality elect its own Presi¬ 
dent ?—^No. 

36165. You spoke of transfers being made by 
orders of the mgh Court; do you mean the EUgh 
Court of Bombay?—The High Court of Sind, tne 
Court of the Jumcial Commmsioner in Sind. 

36166. There are three Judicial Commissioners 
in Sind?—^Yes. 

36167. Are their jurisdictions territorial—do 
they take up different districts?—Two of them are 
called Additional Judicial Commissioners, and 
they have also got original civil and criminal juris¬ 
diction. The Judicial Commissioner sits on the 
appellate side with one of these Additional Judges 
and disposes of appellate work. 

38168. Who tries Sessions cases generally?—The 
Judicial Commissioner. 

36169. (Sir Frederic Lely.) You enumerate four 
classes from whom the Advisory Council should be 
contributed, but you make no mention of the 
smaller cultivators; would you not have them 
represented?—^I think gentlemen of some status, 
men paying say Rs. ^ as land revenue might 
hare the franchise; you must not take it down 
too low. 

36170. But the smaller cultivators have numeri¬ 
cally very much the laivest interest in the 
country?—^Yes, but they will be sufficiently repi-e- 
sented by men paying Rs. 200 because they gener¬ 
ally are the cultivators of these men. 

36171. Is l.he zamindar the natural representa¬ 
tive of his tenants?—I should think so in Sind. 

36172. Are their interests practically the same? 
—^Yes. 

30173. You mention first of all “The educated 
independent class ’’; who would they be in an 
ordinary village or an outlying taluka 1 —^An inde¬ 
pendent contractor, for instance, would be an edu¬ 
cated man. 

36174. Anyone else ?—There may also be pleaders 
there. 

36175. It would be a very limited class in an 
outlying ta?ufea?-M>r good shopkeepers. 

36176. Would they not come under “mer¬ 
chants ’’ ?—Yes. 

36177. You lay stress on “ independence ’’; for a 
Council of this kind is not a sense of responsibility 
also quite as essential?—^Yes. 

36178. Would a sense of responsibility generally 
accompany independence in a Council like that; 
you say you would not invest them with any 
responsibility ?—No. 

36179. Then what sense of responsibility would 
they have?—If they are persons entitled to come 
to the darbar or to have a chair at the Commis¬ 
sioner’s or Collector’s darbar, they might be de¬ 
prived of that if they were found not doing their 
work properly. 

36180. You would confine them to advice ; would 
you require the Collector to take their advice?— 
At the headquarters, but I would rather begin with 
the small villages, the Assistant Collectors and 
the taluka Officers. 

36181. You would give them Advisory Councils? 
—To start with. 

36182. In Mgard to what matters should such 
Clouncils advise?—In regard to sanitation, muni¬ 
cipal matters, police organisation and so on. 

36183. Could you give a concrete instance in 
which they would come forward and give their 
advice?—For instance, in a particular village there 
should be an organised poUce force, there would 
be the question of its strength and so on; also 
general principles on which remissions might be 
given, or sanitary conditions, or even education. 

36184. Take your first instance, the strength of 
police in a particular vUlage. Tffie Aanjutan t Col¬ 
lector or the .Collector goes about the country a 
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good deal and come into contact with many claases} 
—^Tea. 

36186. They also have the police officers to con¬ 
sult with; and could thereby form an opinion of 
their own 1—Yes. 

36186. Suppose the opinion of the Council and 
the Collectoirs own cminion so formed clashed 1—I 
would suggest that he should not at once reject 
'^eir opinion and advice; he might refer the 
matter to tiie Commissioner. 

36187. The Commissioner would know much less 
about local matters than the Collector)—On the 
reports More him he would see what view the 
(kmector took, and what view the Council took. 

36188. You would have the Collector surrender 
his own opinion, and simply leave it to the Com¬ 
missioner to decide)—The Commissioner would 
decide whether the opinion of the Advisory Council 
should ^ accepted or not; in much the same way, 
from the Assistant Collector, the matter might go 
to the Collector. 


36189. Suppose the advice of the Council was not 
taken, would they not get rather tired of offering ZWMeiU 
it)—^at would be the result, but it depends on P i U ew U a 

the particular officer how he takes it, if he goes on - 

and says “I don’t want the Council,” the Council 16ifor.,MO*, 
will get tired, and they will throw up the whole *—' 

thing. 

36190. Are these Resident Magistrates prevalent 
over the whole of Sind, are there not a great many 
parts that are still without them )■—They are 
stationed in central places. 

36191. A great many of the mukhtiafkart also do 
criminal work. What is the opinion you have 
formed of them as a class)—On the whole they are 
working very satisfactorily as Judicial Officers. In 
former times you used to hear complaints of these 
two functions being combined and the mvkhtiailcart 
being prejudiced by something they had heard in 
their mdividual capacity; that view is now dis¬ 
appearing altogether. 

(The wittiest withdrew.) 


Mr. Bulchand Dayakam, B.A., was called and examined. 


36192. {Chairman,) You are the Vice-President of 
the Hyderabad municipality )-^Yes. I was elected. 
I am not an official. I am principal of a high school. 

The administration in India is getting more or 
less out of touiffi with the genius and spirit of the 
people and with local conditions. This is mainly 
due to the multiplication of rules and laws and 
the complicated and indexible system of adminis¬ 
tration now adopted, but partly also to the in¬ 
sufficiency of personal contact by officers^ of Gov¬ 
ernment with the people. The opportunities and 
leisure for such contact are much less than before, 
when the district officials travelled by slow stages 
on the back of an animal, halted long at places 
end came in wide personal contact with the people 
of the country. Iliis was before the advent of 
railways and Wore the heavy routine desk work 
of the present day absorbed much of their time. 
It was so, at least, in Sind. 

In Sind, the earlier Assistant Collectors and 
Collectors cultivated a knowledge of the verna¬ 
cular wi^ much greater seat and passion than the 
present officers. Men like George Stack and Mr. 
Rvland, Deputy Collectors, were reputed Sindi 
scholars, and some of the former Collectors spoke 
Sindi almost like a Sindi. 

The charge that a District Officer holds in Sind 
is or^narify too large to enable him to come in 
frequent personal contact with the people and to 
know his whole district thoroughly. With the ex¬ 
tension of cultivation and irrigations] works that 
is going on in Sind, it is desirable to reduce the 
charges. Roughly speaking, there should be about 
eight or nine districts in Sind. The present areas 
of territorial jurisdiction for District Officers are 
too large to be properly looked after. The popula¬ 
tion is not, it is true, very dense, but with the 
influx of foreign elements dye to the increasing 
demand for lalmur, it will rise considerably. 

Ihe powers that District and Divisional Officers 
possess now are wide and no further extension is 
necessary. In Sind the Commissioner has almost 
all the powers of the Local Government. The 
District Officers, too, have therefore correspond¬ 
ingly larger powers. 

Municipalities in Sind have been now in exist¬ 
ence for over forty years and have done good work. 
The time has oome therefore for the grant of an 
extension of power to them, with due safeguards, 
such as the preservation of the Commissioner’s 
veto, OoUectors powers of control, etc. Karachi, 
whicffi conducts its biuiness on very enlightened 
and advanced principles, might well be given the 
privilw of electing its own President, and the 
elected^ element of the Board could well be in¬ 
creased to two-thirds or three-fourths of the total 
number. The other municipalities should be given 
non-official Presidents, and the elected element in 
them raised from one-half to three-fifths or two- 
thirds of the whole number. The functions that 
they perform now embrace a large number of 
departments of civic work. But a few more, such 
as the- regulation and control of liquor shops. 


licensing and hackney carriages, carts, motors, 
etc., might be transferred to them. 

As regards District Boards, it is desirable to 
foster a greater sense of responsibility and arouse 
more active interest by relaxing official control and 
investing small committees of members with power 
to supervise certain departments of the Board’s 
work. For instance, the supervision and control 
of the Board’s schools may be transferred from the 
iElducational Department of Government to a 
School Committee elected by the Board having its 
own educational officers and receiving a larger 
grant from the provincial funds. So, also the 
management and construction of roads, hospitals, 
markets, dharmtalat, bridges, culverts, etc., could 
be entrusted to a Works Committee. By section 
32 of the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1884, the 
Board has the power to appoint such committees, 
but in practice there is not much delegation of 
authority and the District Boards are regarded, 
Mpularly, as almost a department of Government. 
For some time to oome it is perhaps desirable to 
retain District Officers as Presidents of District 
Boards, but the Vice-Presidents and Chairmen of 
the executive committees should as far as possible 
be non-officials. The elected element in these 
Boards should also be increased. To District 
Boards could usefully be transferred certain other 
functions, such as the charge and control of minor 
forests, minor irrigational works, &o. 

The taluka Boards, too, could be made more 
useful by investing individual members of the 
Board, or sub-oommittees of two or three members, 
with power of supervision and control of small 
works, e-p., planting of trees, digging of wells, 
construction of small culverts and ^e supervision 
of conservancy and sanitation in the talvJca. The 
Assistant Collector might continue to be ^airman 
of the taluka Board, but the members diould be 
stimulated to take a more active interest by cer¬ 
tain departments of the taluka Board work being 
entrusts to them for supervision and a larger 
eeyse of responsibility developed. 

The formation of panchayats or village unions 
invested with the supervision of local petty im¬ 
provements is an experiment worth making on. 
account of its educative effect and as tending to 
broaden the base of self-Mvernment. The best 
men in the village should be selected to form the 
panchayat or union. At first the experiment 
should be confined to big villages. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether such panchayats (or 
village unions) should be invested with the power 
to dispose of petty civil and criminal cases. In 
Sind, such an experiment would not be desirable 
for some time to come at least, and is not suited 
to the conditions of village life prevailing now, aa 
the feeling between the Muhammadan and Hindu 
population is not sufficient friendly. The pro¬ 
posal to appoint, in Sind, Village Arbitrators and 
Conciliators and Munsifs under the Deccan Agri¬ 
culturists’ Relief Act (which applies to Sind), did 
not find favour on the same ground. 
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I am in favour of the formation of District 
Bulekamd Advisory Councils to be consulted from time to 
Bayaram. time by the 'District Officers. They should be 

_ * small compact bodies composed of well-educated 

16 Jfar., 1908, men, carefully selected and representative of dif- 
ferent communities and interest. These ^ men 
could give valuable advice and information in re¬ 
spect of the well-being of the people in the district 
generally and correct erroneous views regarding 
them. They could, with profit, be consulted about 
plague and famine relief measures, imposition of 
punitive police, settlement and revision proposals, 
and any other large proposals involving the com¬ 
fort and well-being of the whole district, or a large 
part of it. Due weight should be given to the 
opinion of the Council which should have a recog¬ 
nized status and to which the members should be 
appointed by the Local Government. In cases 
where a three-fourths majority of the Council 
differs from the Collector’s view in any matter, it 
should be referred to the Commissioner in Sind for 
final orders. 

It would not be expedient to give District 
Boards in Sind any power of supervision and con¬ 
trol over the smaller municipalities in the district. 
The latter should be permitted to develop along 
their own lines and gradually be entrusts with 
larger powers, till they come to acquire the powers 
and responsibilities of the larger municipalities. 

The great aim of any reform in the administra¬ 
tion should be to increase the contact and the feel¬ 
ing of confidence between the rulers and the ruled 
to make the village and the small town as far as 
possible, gradually, a self-contained administrative 
unit, so as to remedy the defects of a system of 
rule, which not being indigenous, must naturally 
suffer from certain evils and not be quite suited 
to the traditional character and sentiments of the 
people. The character and emoluments of the 
lowest officials have also to be considerably raised 
to lessen materially their petty tyranny. 

36193. Who is the President of your muni¬ 
cipality P—The Collector of Hyderabad. He is 
appointed by Government. 

36194. When the municipality frame their bud¬ 
get, is it prepared by jjrou, as the Vice-iPresidentP 
—Yes, it is prepared by me in consultation with 
the President and is passed by the Managing Com- 
mitte first and then by the Corporation. 

36195. Is there a Standing CommitteeP—Yes, it 
is called the Managing Committee. There is 
also the School Committee, the Sanitary Com¬ 
mittee, the Dispensary Committee, and the Works 
Committee. 

36196. Who is Chairman of all these com¬ 
mittees 1 —The Chairman of the Sanitary Com¬ 
mittee and of the Dispensary Committee is the 
Civil Surgeon ; I am the Chairman of the School 
Committee ; the Executive Engineer is Chairman 
of the Works Committee. 

36197. Do the Committees elect their own Chair¬ 
men?—^Yes, but the President and Vice-President 
are ex-officio Chairmen of any Committees of which 
they happen to be members. 

36198. Does the Collector often attend the meet¬ 
ings of the municipality?—Yes. 

36199. Always?—Almost always. He is Chair¬ 
man of the Managing Committee. 

36200. What size town is Hyderabad?—The 
lx>pulation is about 76,000. 

36201. Do the members of th£se committees take 
much interest in their work?—Yes. 

36202. How long have you had a municipality 
in Hyderabad ?—For the last 30 years or more. 

36203. What are your principal sources of 
revenue?—Octroi, wheel tax, water-rate, and water 
supply fees, Ac. 

36204. Have you a house cess?—No, we have j)o 
house cess. 

36206. Do you get any contribution towards your 
expenses from Government ?—No, except a few 
small items. 

36206. If you have any scheme for drainage or 
water, would you then have a contribution from 


Government?—We have not received any yet. We 
have a scheme now for which we have applied for 
a grant. 

36207. But hitherto, having had neither a drain¬ 
age nor a water scheme, you have received no 
grant?—We had a water scheme and a drainage 
scheme ; we have water works ih Hyderabad. 

36208. Did you pay for them youi-selves?—^Yes, 
entirely; we borrowed and paid off the loan. 

36209. Did you apply to the Local Government 
for leave to borrow?—Yes. 

36210. Do you know where the money was 
raised ; did many of your own citizens contribute ? 
—Some, not many. We have taken several loans 
in the last 20 or 25 years; when water works 
were introduced we borrowed from Government; 
afterwaids we have been raising money in the 
market locally; in 1897 we raised a loan of about 
two lakhs, a large part of which was taken up 
locally ; we wanted to supplement and improve our 
water works, to renew old plant, and so on. 

36211. lYhat proportion of the loan was taken 
up locally ?—A little over half. 

36212. People thought they saw something which 
was going on under their own eyes and they did 
not mind subscribing to the loan ; did that influ¬ 
ence them at all ?—That does not influence them ; 
it depends on the state of the market and the 
interest available. 

36213. What interest did you pay?—Five per 
cent. 

36214. What is the ordinary rate of interest for 
money at Hyderabad?—Seven or eight per cent. 

36216. Are you a member of a District Board? 
—No. 

36216. Your suggestions are not made from your 
own knowledge?—No. 

36217. Are you a member of a ialnka Board?— 
No. 

36218. Do you live in Hyderabad itself?—Yes. 
I an) a zamindar. I have got zamindar lands near 
Hyderabad. 

36219. You think that a panchayat for a village 
could be formed?—^Yes. For certain purposes it 
could be formed. 

36220. What would be those purposes ?—Looking 
after the sanitation of the village and small 
matters like that, supervising the construction of 
wells and matters of small village interest. 

36221. Would you entrust them with any 
criminal powers?-—Not yet. 

36222.'Would a villager, if he were imprisoned, 
even only for a day or two, feel disgraced?—It 
depends upon the class of person ; for instance, if 
a oarna, a shopkeeper, were put in jail even for 
one day, he would feel it a great disgrace ; mr- 
haps a Muhammadan cultivator would not feel it 
so much. 

36223. What would the Hindu cultivator feel?— 
If he is of the same standing and of the same 
class, he would feel it equally with the Muham¬ 
madan. 

36224. No more or less?—^Perhajis a little more ; 
the Hindu is a little more sensitive. 


So that there might be a danger if the 
panchayat had criminal jurisdiction?—I think so, 
in the present state of local feeling. 

36226. Does feeling run pretty high in the vil¬ 
lages, between Muhammadans and the Hindus?—I 
think so. 

36227. You say you think Advisory Councils 
ought to be constituted ; would you have the same 
difficulty there of finding Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans to sit on the same Council ?—No ; we 
would have a different class of men altogether, a 
much superior class. 

36228. You would confine Advisory Councils to 
what you would call the superior classes ?—Yes. 

36229. Does the Collector now-a-days consult the 
gentry and the zamindars?—^It depends upon the 
sort of Collector we have. 
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36330. Do the^ do so as a rule Yes, but not to 
the extent that is necessary or desirable. 

36231. You would rather make it compulsory? 
—Yes, I would give Collectors a Consultative 
€)oun<^. 

36232. By limiting their Consultative Council to 
perhaps four or five members or even more, would 
not that limit the sources of information of the 
local officer?—This Council would reflect gener¬ 
ally the opinion of the district on certain matters. 


what do you mean by that?—Granting licenses to 

ply hired carriages; those are now given by the 

police; 1 think the municipality could do that Bmumram, 

better. — 

36250. Does the revenue come to youP—Yes, the 16 i for.. 1 »06. 
wheel tax does. 

36251. The police carry out the work for yon?— 

Yes, we charge a wheel tax, however, that oomea 
to us, but 1 think the license fees levied by the 
police do not; I am not quite sure. 


36233. How large is one of your districts?— 
Several hundred square miles. 

36234. Would three or four people make an ade¬ 
quate Advisory Council for such a district?—Not 
tnree or four; I would have a dozen or more. 

36235. Would a dozen amply reflect the opinion 
of the district?—Yes, provide we got the right 
class of people. 

36236. (Ifr. Hiehens.) You surest that the Hy¬ 
derabad municipality qhould nave a non-official 
Chairman. But you would not go so far as to 
suggest that the mimicipality should elect a 
Chairman ?—Not for some time yet. 

36237. Might it not be difficult to find a man to 
fill the post of Chairman?—^It would not be 
difficult. Perhaps it would be better to have a 
non-official President for some time; afterwards 
as the municipality improves, or gets accustomed 
more to civic government, we might entrust it with 
the larger power of electing its own Chairman. 

36238. Can the Hyderabad municipality create 
a fresh post without the sanction of the Commis¬ 
sioner P—It cannot; it cannot even create the post 
of a peon; it cannot raise the salary of a peon 
without the sanction of the Commissioner. 

36239. What power would you give them?—I 
would give them power to create posts carrying a 
salary of, say, up to Rs. 50, for the present. 

36240. We were told that the powers of a muni¬ 
cipality in regard to appointments were settled by 
rules and regulations; is it laid down in the Act? 
—^Yes, it is regulated by the District iMunicipal 
Act. 

36241. That the creation of all new posts must 
be referred to the Commissioner?—It is not laid 
down in specific terms, but we cannot increase the 
sanctioned schedule of appointments except with 
the sanction of the Commissioner-in-6ind. We 
have a schedule of appointments, and any altera¬ 
tion in that has to be sanctioned by the Commis- 
sioner-in-Bind; so that if we raise the salary of 
any appointment, or create any new appointment, 
we alter the schedule. 


36252. Your point is that the actual power of 
granting licenses should be in the hands of the 
municipality?—Yes. 

36253. That would cost you money?—It would 
not cost much; there is the license fee which would 
recoup it. 

36254. But the work is being done for you now 
for nothing?—It is .being done by the police, but I 
am not sure if it is being done for nothing. The 
power had better be in the hands of the muni¬ 
cipality. 

36255. As regards education, does the Govern¬ 
ment give you a definite contribution?—For muni¬ 
cipal schools, yes. 

36256. And you have to make up the balance?— 
Yes, they give one-third. Lately when the Gov¬ 
ernment of India gave a special grant of 5 lakhs 
for primary schools, they raised it in the ease of 
certain schools to half; that is in the case of new 
schools opened by the municipality after the grant 
was sanctioned by Government. 

36257. Have you complete control over the 
primary schools?—Yes, in consultation with the 
inspector in Sind. 

36258. Have you any inspectors of your own?— 
No. , 

36259. Do you in practice do more than hand 
the money over to the ^Education Department for 
distribution?—^No, we appoint and dismiss school¬ 
masters and we manage the schools; the iBducation 
Department is mainly the supervising body; it 
examines the schools and reports on the work of 
the masters. 

36260. Have you as much power as you require? 
—Yes. 

36261. (Mr. Dutt.) Did you say that the budget 
does not go up to any higher authority?—^No, Sie 
sanction of higher authority is not wanted. 

36262. As a matter of fact the C!ellector is your 
Chairman?—He is now, but even before, whenVe 
had a non-official Chairman, the bud^ merely 
went up to him for information. 


36242. Can the municipality dismiss the people? 
—Yes. 

36243. Have they an appeal to the Government? 
—No, there is no appeal. The Collector has cer¬ 
tain powers of control, and he can interfere if he 
chooses, but it is very rarely that he does so. He 
has general powers of control but they do not 
relate to the appointment of municipal servants. 

36244. Suppose somebody has been dismissed 
from the municipal service and wrote to the Com¬ 
missioner and said that he had been very badly 
used, would the Commissioner enquire into his 
case?—Not ordinarily. 

36245. Does the budget go to the Commissioner? 
No. It is passed by the municipality. 

36246. Suppose you had a non-official Chairman, 
would you stiU think that the budget should not be 
referred to Government?—Yes. 

36247. What is the income of the Hyderabad 
municipality?—About 2 lakhs. 

36248. You suggest that the municipality should 
have the power to impose a vehicle tax?—No. It 
has a wheel tax already; the licensing of carriages 
is done by the police now, and I suggest that it 
should be done by the municipality. 

36249. You say, “A few more functions such as 
the regulation and control of liquor shops, 
licensing of hackney carriages and carts, motors, 
■Ac., might be transferred to the municipalities”; 


36263. But the law does not require any sanc¬ 
tion from any higher authority?—No. 

36264. You have schedules of appointments, 
which you cannot exceed. You only want sanc¬ 
tion if you have to go beyond the schedule, or 
modify it in any way?—Just so. 

36265. Is that schedule a part of the Act itself? 
—It is a part of the rules. 

36266. A part of the rules which have been 
passed by the Executive Government under the 
sanction of the Act?—^Yes, the municipality 
frames the rules, and they are sent up to 
Commissioner for sanction; after he has sanc¬ 
tioned them they are put in operation. 

36267. Have you many primary schools in the 
town ?—Yes. The municipal schools are all primary; 
there is one technical school. 

36268. Are there any secondary schools in the 
town?—^Yee, there are private and Government 
schools. The municipality has nothing to do with 
them. 

36269. What is the system you follow in sup¬ 
porting these primary schools; m you entirely pay 
their expenses, or do yon simply give them nionthly 
stipends?—^We entirely defray the expenses; we 
pay the salaries of the masters and bear the entire 
expense. 

36270. Are there a sufficient number of primary 
schools to educate the boys of school-going age in the 
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town?—In addition to tk« municipal Mhools there 
are aeveral primary private schoola; if the muni¬ 
cipality chooses to open more schools it could do so. 

36271. But on the whole is there a fair number 
of schools to supply the educational needs of the 
town ? —Yes. 

38272. Have you any dispensaries in the townP 
—Yes, we have three municipal dispensaries sup¬ 
ported entirely by the municipality. 

36273. Who appoints the doctorsP—The muni¬ 
cipality. 

36274. You do not require the sanction of any 
authority to appoint those doctorsP—No. 

36276. Have you also the power of dispensing 
with their services P —Yes. 

9&276. Do you get any Government contribution 
for the support of these dispensaries 1—No. 

36277. Has the management been quite satis¬ 
factory J—Quite. 

36278. Are the dispensaries fairly popular?— 
Yes they are very popular. 

36279. You have no hospitals?—^We have a 
Government hospital, but no municipal hospital. 

36280. As regards District Boards, you say 
“There is no legislative restriction, but in practice 
Aere is not much delegation of authority or 
dudes.” Do you suggest that the work should be 
carried on by committees as is done in munici- 
p^ties, and that the committees should appoint 
their own Chairmen ?—Yes. 

36281. At present are all the big roads done by 
the Public Works Department?—^Yes. 

36282. Would you approve of the District Board 
having their own Engineer if they can afford it?— 
Yes. 

36283. And also of the District Board inspecting 
their own primary schools?—Yes, I would nave a 
&hool Committee, just as municipalities have a 
S^ool Committee. 

36284. In Bind has every village got a recog¬ 
nised headman, or a patel or a mukkii —Yes. . 

36266. If you organise panchayats would you take 
the existing pata as the headman?—Not neces¬ 
sarily. 

36B86. Would you stren^en his hands by 
associating him with a number of other villagers? 
—It woum depend on the sort of headman we 
have. 

3^287. Would you do that where you have a 
satisfactory headman?—^Yes, I would make him a 
sort of Chairman of the panchayat. 

36288. (Sir Frederic TjUg.) You make several 
recommendations about extending the powers of 
municipalities and District Boards and panchayats. 
Do they all imply that you can get competent men 
on these Boards to devote their time to the work? 
—^Exactly. 

36289. As a matter of fact are there private 
persons able and willing to direct, let us say, edu¬ 
cation?—^Yes, I think there are, except in some 
badeward districts like Thar and Parkar. To 
begin with things would not be so satisfactory as 
they ought to m, but it would be the first step, 
and a right step. They would improve. 

36290. Would you employ educational inspectors 
under them?—lAch District Local Board might 
have its own inspdbting staff, just as the Karachi 
municipality has its own inspecting officer to 
inspect its primary schools. 

36291. Would you withdraw the schools alto¬ 
gether from the ken of the Educational Depart¬ 
ment?—‘Not altogether; the Educational Depart¬ 
ment might have the power of general supervision, 
just as it has over mimicipal schools now. 

38292. Would you give them power to dismiss 
the employees of the Local Board?—No, only to 
examine schools and make recommendations. 

36293. Would that not imply a double staff of 
inspectors—^the Board’s inspectors and the Edu¬ 
cation Department’s inspectors ?—Yes, W the 
number of Education Department inspOeton could 


thus be reduced—I mean the deputy inspectors and 
the assistant deputy inspectors. 

36294. Still, you would have a double staff to 
control ?—But the total number would not be 
larger than we have at present. 

36296. You would have a sufficient staff under 
the control of the Board to supervise the schools, 
and th^ could not be less than the existing 
staff?—Yes, they could, because the existing staff 
has many other things to do; they have a number 
of things to examine and control and supervise, 
and they have a lot of departmental work. 

36296. But your 'Board staff would have to do 
that also?—I think a smaller staff would suffice. 

36297. At present are more men employed than 
the work requires?—I do not mean that. The 
present staff of the Educational Department has to 
supervise not only the work of the District Board 
schools but private schools and aided schools, indi¬ 
genous schools and municipal schools, ftc. 

36298. Would you ;iot put the aided and indi¬ 
genous schools under the District ‘Board also ?—No. 

36299. You would only have the schools that are 
directly dependent on flie District Board. _ Why 
would you make that distinction?—^The indigenous 
schools are private schools owned by private per¬ 
sons. 

36300. Is not education in itself an object of 
interest to the District ‘Board?—I think it is not 
necessary to put the indigenous schools under the 
Board. 

36301. In effect you would keep up two educar 
tional staffs in the district, one under the Depart¬ 
ment and one under the Board ?—^Yes. 

36302. And you would trust for the supervision 
of the Board staff to the voluntary efforts of cer¬ 
tain members of the Board ?—Yes. 

36303. In the case of a road could you get gentle¬ 
men to serve on a Works Committee and to go out 
some mUes distant from their homes to look after 
the repairs of roads?—There would be certain 
officers under the Board—something like road over¬ 
seers. 

36304. Gould the members of the Works Com¬ 
mittee be trusted to supervise them?—Generally 
yes. 

36305. How many members are there in a ialvka 
Board as a rule?—Five or six. 

36306. Do they live in scattered parts of the 
talvkal —Generally in the larger villages. 

36307. A man who lives in a village would take 
an interest in a work belonging to that village, 
but would a man who lives in a taluka necessarily 
take any interest in a road some ten or fifteen 
miles sway from him?—^Yes, he would if ho 
understands his responsibility. 

36308. Is there any necessary connection between 
a man and the works of the taivka in which he 
lives ?—^No, but if the responsibility is thrown on a 
man he would rise equal to it. 

36309. Is there anything in the exMrience of 
the past to lead you to wink that?—Y have not 
much experience of talvka Boards, but I think we 
can get men now to feel their responsibility. 

36310. What class would they be?—Zamindars or 
merchants. 

36311. You think a merchant could afford to 
leave his business and go off to examine talvka 
Board roads or village ^ools ?—OcasionaUy ; he 
would have to supervise the work of the officers 
appointed to do the direct and daily supervision. 

36312. Are not ‘villages in Sind very much scat¬ 
tered I—Yes. 

36313. Would not that very much militate 
against their joint action?—It would to some 
extent. 

36314. Is ^ere now in the ordinary Sind village 
a common village well, or is there a well for each 
portion of the village?—There is generally a well 
or two for each village. It depends on the size of 
the village. 
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36315. Ab a matter of fact there is not very 
much work in common for the whole of a Sind 
village. Is not the village divided up into eec* 
tionaP—Still there woula be a common village 
well or two, and other work to look after. 

36316. (Sir SUyiwngEdgerley.) You are a master 
of a hi^ school in Syderahad. Do you receive 
any grant from Ck>vernmentP—Yes. 

36317. What number of scholars have you?—It 
is a very large school; altogether we have about 
1,600 with the primary schools and branches. In 
main school there are 750 boys. 

36318. (Have you anything to tell us about rela> 
tions with the OSducation Department; are they 
satisfactory-to youP—Yes. 

36319. So far as you can see the arrangements 
that are made for controlling the Government 
grants for examinations, and so on, are satisfac¬ 
tory P—I would hare a different system; I would 
have a fixed grant system. Our grant is regu¬ 
lated according to the expense, and therefore the 
examination of accounts is very detailed and very 
inconvenient sometimes, and it does not give us 
room for expansion. For instance, if we had a 
fixed grant for a certain number of years we ^ould 
know what our financial position would be year by 
year, instead of which it fluctuates every year. 

36320. fiut if your school is managed up to 
standard, you know that any variation in the 
rant will be very small P—That is so, but if we 
ad a fixed grant we could do the work up to it, 
and we could increase our expenditure with a view 
to getting a larger fixed grant hereafter. 

36321. Had not the Hyderabad municipality at 
one time a non-official Chairman P—Yes. 

36322. Difficulties arose, and they had to put 
the Collector in P—Yes. 

36323. When those are composed will there be a 
non-official Chairman again P—hope so. 

36324. As to the District Board, have you really 
any experience at all as regards the work of a 
District or ialvka Local Board P—No. 

36325. Do you know which roads in the Hydera¬ 
bad district are provincial and which belong to the 
District Board P—No. 

36326. So that what you have told us about the 
District Board is to be taken as hearsay P—Yes. 

36327. (Mr. Meyer.) In your municipality you 
have got roads and streets, of course; who looks 
after themP—^The iMunicipal Secretary and the 
Municipal Engineer and the members of the 
municipality. 

36328. On what pay is your Engineer P—Our 
^gr^r and Secretary is paid Bs. 400, rising to 

36329. You are independent of the Public Works 
Department P—Yes. 

36330. Have you anything to do with vaccina¬ 
tion P—No, we pay the vaccinator only. 

36331. Who controls hiraP—The Deputy Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner. 

36332. Yon have nothing to say to it practically 
except payingP—^That is all. 


86335. 1 am asking your opinion; do you think 
the municipality ought to control its own 
vaccinator P—Yes. 

36336. Is there any limit as to your power of 
sanctioning particular works P—No, there is no 
limit; we can sanction to any extent within the 
budget. 

36337. (But you have told us there is no control 
over the budget P—That is so; but we cannot spend 
more than our income; we have to leave a statu¬ 
tory balance of Bs. 500 every year. 

36338. Is that the only control over youP—Yes. 

36339. Apart from that, suppose you wanted to 
build a lot of new latrines, for instance, would you 
have to consult the Deputy Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner P—^No, he visits the city once a year and 
sends a report, and we generally accept his recom¬ 
mendations ; but we are free to accept them or not. 

36340. If you were dealing with a drainage 
scheme for which you had to borrow money, womd 
estimates have to be passed by Government P— 
Yes; the estimates only are passed by Government 
if we apply for a grant for drainage; we would 
send up our estimates, but I do not know whether 
it is left to the Government to alter or add to 
those estimates. 

36341. There is a Sanitary Engineer for the 
Presidency; does he ever come round to you?— 
Yes, once a year. 

36342. In your time have there been any of 
these big schemes for which you had to borrow 
money ?—Yes, there was a scheme to renew the old 
plant and engines, costing about 2 lakbs odd. 

36343 Who made the estimates for youP—The 
estimates were first framed by our engineer, then 
they were examined by the Sanitary Engineer. 

36344 The provincial Orant-in-Aid Code lays 
down certain limitations under which grant^in- 
aid can bo given. Is there anything about re¬ 
quiring so many boys in a class, and such and 
such a curriculum, and so onP—No, that is altered 
now. Formerly there was a grant payable accord¬ 
ing to the number of boys and the results of 
examinations; that is now altered; it is now given 
for general efficiency and discipline and equipment, 
and building and quality of teaching. 

36345. Have you full liberty as to opening your 
school at whatever hours of &e day you like and 
closing it whenever you like?—^No, we are 8id>jeot 
to certain restrictions as to the certain number of 
hours. Every boy must attend school for at least 
four hours a day. 

36346. But the school need not be opened or 
closed within certain hours P—No. 

36347. In the hot weather you could give your 
teaching in the early morning and in the evening 
and eo forth P—Yes. 

36348. Are you under restrictions as to the 
subjects that you are to teach P—^Yes, the standards 
are prescribed, and we have to teach according to 
them. * 





36333. Is that a good arrangement?—It has 86349. And text-books?—Yes, there is some free- 
been working satisfactorily. dom about text-books, but there is a list of books 

36334. If you pay for vaccination might you ]»y G<>^e«ment, and wo have to choose 

not control the local vaccinators?—The muni- those, 

cipality would have no objection. (The tcHnett mthdrew.) 


Mr. Hamid Moizddin Abdud Au, I.C.S., was called and 


36350. (Chairman.) You are an Assistant Col¬ 
lector and a member of the Indian Civil Service? 
—Yes. I came out about 3J years ago. I am in 
char^ of revenue and magisterial wo» in my own 
sub-division, Hala. My headquarters are at 
Hyderabad. 

Expenditure on contingencies in taiukat can be 
incurred only when the Huzur Deputy Collector 
sanctions it and issues a caA order. As each 


tdluka has ite_ fixed contingencies provided for Sawtid 
Worehand, this procedure appears cumbrous and jiaimMa 
it would bo better if mvkhUarkari were empowered AbM Ali. 
to draw the amount of their bills straight off and — 
required to send the bills as vouchers with the 16iCsr.,19M. 
daily sheet. — 

36351. You do not reside in your sub-division t— 

Hyderabad is inside my sub-division. The head¬ 
quarters of the Collectorate is also at Hyderabad. 
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The other Assistant Collectors in the same district 
also live at Hyderabad during the hot weather. 

36352. What is the size of your sub-division}— 
A little over 2,000 square miles. 

36353. Do you go on tour for seven months in 
the year}—For six or seven months. 

36351. Can yon get about your sub-division very 
easily}—Tes, it is not very difficult. 

36355. Have people any difficulty in getting to 
you ; you live rather at one end of the sub-division} 
—It is rather at one end, but there is the railway ; 
they can easily get to it. 

36356. When people have to come and appear 
before you, is it a difficult thing for them to come 
in ; does it cause delay or expense to them}—It 
does not cause delay, because as far as possible 
I try cases in camp, when I am in the taluko. 

36357. Is that easier than making them all come 
into the sub-divisional headquarters}—It is much 
easier for them, and also for the police officers 
who have charge of cases. 

36358. What are the officers under you}—I have 
four mvkhtiarkars. 

36356. Anything below them}—There are super¬ 
vising tappadars. 

36360. Then below them are the headmen of the 
villages}—We have no headmen in the villages, I 
mean, none that are officially recognised as such. 

36361. Who is the responsible officer in every 
village}—There is a tappadar who is in charge of 
several villages. There is no one particular man 
in each village. 

36362. What is a paiel in charge of}—We have 
not got official pateU; the patel is only a man 
recognised by the villagers themselves as their chief 
man. 

36363. He has no official authority}—^No, and 
very often very little unofficial authority either. 
If he happens to be a big zamindar or an iMuential 
and rich man he can command a great deal of 
obedience, but if he is himself bankrupt and not a 
man of any ability or means, he has not much 
authority. 

36364. It is an hereditary office}—It is here¬ 
ditary. 

36365. Who actually collects the revenue}—The 
tappadar. 

36366. He hands it I suppose to the mvkhtiarkar } 
—Yes, there are certain days on which the revenue 
is paid into the taluka office in the presence of the 
mxMhtiarkar. 

36367. Have you got any power of remission or 
suspension of revenue}—^None, except that I recom¬ 
mend ; I can grant suspensions. 

36368. Up to what extent}—I think it is practic¬ 
ally unlimited, for one year; we can grant sus¬ 
pension up to the due date of the next instalment. 

36368. Have you any irrigated land here}—It is 
all irrigated. There is no unirrigated land. 

36370. Do you make agricultural loans as an 
Assistant Commissioner}—Yes. 

36371. What power have you in respect of them} 
—^I can grant loans up to Rs. 500 under the Agri¬ 
culturalist Loans Act; and up to Bs. 1,000 under 
the Lands Improvement Act. 

36372. What is the reason for the difference}— 
Not so much money is wanted under the Agricul¬ 
turalist Loans Act; it is only for seed and cattle 
and so on. 

36373. But for the Lands Improvement Act}— 
It is for the clearance of canals or sinking wells, 
and so on. 

36374. Is the responsibility the same in both 
cases}—^It is the same. 

.36376. Does it require greater discretion to grant 
Bs. 500 under the Agriculturalist Loans Act than 
it requires to grant Bs. 1,000 under the Lands 
Improvement Act}—It very rarely happens that 
more than Bs. 500 are wanted under the Agricul¬ 
turalist Loans Act. 


36376. That is the reason for the difference!— 
I suppose so. 

36377. What part of India do you come from!— 
From Bombay. 

36378. What language do they speak at Hydera¬ 
bad}—Sindi. My own people speak Hindustani. 

36379. Had you much difficulty in learning 
Sindi}—No, it was not very difficult; it is rather 
like Urdu and Persian. 

36380. Is there much difference between the 
people in Bombay and the people up here in Sindt 
—Very much difference. 

36381. Had you much difficulty in getting ac¬ 
quainted with the customs and habits of the 
people}—I did not have very much difficulty. 

36382. There was a considerable difference! — 
Yes, there is a considerable difference between the 
people there and the people here. 

36383. Notwithstanding that, you had not much 
difficulty!—No, because they are very simple, and 
there is nothing very complicated about it. 

38384. Do you find that the people are shy of 
coming to speak with the officials!—Yes, they are 
certainly shy. Not with me, because I am an 
Indian myself, and besides 1 am a Muhammadan. 
Also the people in my district are almost entirely 
Muhammadans ; only a fifth are Hindus. 

36385. You think there is a real difficulty when 
it comes to the case of a man who is a non- 
Muhammadan!—^There is a difficulty, yes. 

36386. Whether he is an Indian or an European} 
—I think there is more difficulty if he is an Indian. 

36387. If he is an Indian and a non-Muhamma¬ 
dan there is more difficulty!—I think so. 

36388. (Mr. Meyer.) The Sub-Divisional Officer 
is on tour constantly for seven months in the yearT 
—Yes, even more than seven months sometimes. 

36389. He is never long at one place! — No, 
except in Hyderabad sometimes. When travelling, 
he is never more than 12 or 10 days at a place. 

36390. If he has a large sub-division such aa 
you have, have people to follow him a mat deal 
from camp to camp if they want to see him upon 
revenue matters!—They can wait until I go to 
their village. 

36391. That may be until next year!—The tour 
is always complete every year. 

36392. Do they know what time you are coming 
tj their village!—Yes, we send our programme to 
the mvkhtiarkar beforehand, and through the 
tappadar* they can easily know. 

36393. The other four or five months of the year 
you are at district headquarters and the people- 
have to come to you!—Yes. 

36394. Might it not be better for the people that 
Sub-Divisional Officers should live in their own 
sub-divisions!—^I suppose it would be better ; I 
am living in my subdivision. 

36395. But some officers do not live in their 
sub-divisions at all; they live at headquarters!— 
It is only for about three months in the year that 
they are at headquarters. 

36396. Still they are not obliged to travel for 
more than seven months!—I do not think they are 
obliged to. 

M397. As a general rule what would your 
opinion be—that the Sub-Divisional Officer should 
live in his sub-division and travel through it 
throughout the year, but without any consecutive 
months of travelling, or that, as in Bombay, he 
should do a consecutive tour, and then live the 
rest of the year at headquarters!—I do not think 
there is any inconvenience under the present 
system. 

36398. Have you a Resident Magistrate in your 
sub-division!—^Yes. He takes the first class cases. 

36396. Who takes your second and third class 
cases!—The mvkhtiarkar* and the head munthi*. 

36400. Who takes the appeals! — I take the 
appeals' from Second and Third Class Magistrates. 
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36401. Tou say you have full power to giro 
suspensions of revenue up to one year?—^Yes. 

36403. Suppose the crop is entirely lost over a 
large area, have you full power to suspend, or 
must you report for confirmation!—I have power 
to postpone payment. 

36403. But have you to report your action to the 
Collector?—At the end of the season, I report, not 
till then. 

36404. So that the Collector may find that some 
Sub-Divisional Officer has practically postponed 
the whole of the revenue in his sub-division 7—'But 
I have to report at the end of the year. 

36405. Do you have a jamabandi system here?—^ 
Yes. 

36406. What sort of work generally speaking do 
you do then?—We make up the accounts for the 
year. 

36407. Do you settle remissions at that time?— 
Remissions are settled before the second jama¬ 
bandi which is in July. 

38408. Do the people have a chance of repre¬ 
senting their grievances and getting redress?—Yes, 
it is very easy for them to come to the Sub- 
Divisional Officer. 

36409. Do they come at jamabandi time?—Yes, 
they do come, in large numbers. 

36410. What is the tenure in your sub-division? 
—Mostly they are small proprietors paying rent 
to Government. 

36411. Is the tappadar the officer in the village 
who is responsible for the Government work?— 
Yes. 

36413. For the collection of revenue and for the 
peace of the village?—Not for the peace of the 
village ; he is only a revenue officer. He keeps 
accounts and is responsible for the collections. 

36413. Who corresponds to the police patel of 
the Presidency proper?—'I do not think we have 
any police patels. 

36414. Is the tappadar hereditary?—No, he is 
appointed. 

36415. What is the meaning of malkhanal —That 
is the occupancy fee when land is settled ; the fee 
levied by Government is called malkhana. 

36416. Do they levy it in this province?—Yes. 

36417. You ask that the tuluka Boards should 
be able to re-{^prdpriate within their own budgets ; 
do they make their own budgets originally now ?— 
Yes, and then they are sanctioned by the District 
Board. 

36418. Does the District Board alter the budgets 
much?—Not usually ; they do occasionally. 

30419. We were told that in the Presidency 
proper the talvka Boards only had a few thousand 
rupees to dispose of?—In my division each taluka 
Board gets between Bs. 6,000 and Bs. 9,000. It is 
usually spent on roads and bridges. 

38430. The District Board keeps the educational 
expenditure in its own hands?—The educational 
expenditure is quite different; the Education De¬ 
partment looks after that. 

36431. But we have been told that in Bombay- 
proper, although the Education Department 
manages the schools, the Local Boards can vote 
what schools they will have and where they shall 
be: is that the case in Sind ? — The Education 
Department starts the schools. 

36433. And sends the bill in to the District 
Board ?—They have their own separate budget from 
the beginning. 

36433. So that the taluka Board has nothing to 
say to it one way or the other?—No. 

36434. Has the District Board power to re- 
appropriate ?—Yes. 

36436. Without going to the Commissioner for 
sanction ?—Yes. 

36436. (Sir Steyninij Edgeiiey.) Are the villages 
in the Hala sub-division compact or very scat¬ 
tered?—The villages are very scattered. There is 
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a very large number of small villages. The houses 
iu a village are together. 

36437. Have you many village patelt in the sub¬ 
division?—Every village has its own patel. 

36438. How long has the village had its potel?— 
I really do not know how long; I suppose it is a 
very ancient custom. 

36439. What is a patel usually called?—Either 
the potel or the wadhero. 

36430. Are those terms interchangeable? — No, 
wadhero is used very often as a term of respect to 
anybody. 

36431. Is the patel recognised by any Act in the 
Hala sub-division?—No. 

36433. You simply mean that he is the descend¬ 
ant of the chief man of the village?—Yes. 

36433. Do you not really mean the wadhero 1— 
Yes, there is no officially recognised patel. 

36434. (iS'ir Frederic Lely.) As Sub-Divisional 
Officer, have you any connection with the police?— 
Not direct. 

36435. Do you consider it your duty to inspect 
the police stations?—I do inspect the police 
stations; it is my duty to inspect the police 
stations and records once a year. 

36436. If you find out anything wrong, what do 
you do?—I should report to the District Superin¬ 
tendent. 

36437. Have you anything else to do with themt 
—No, nothing else. 

36438. You have got a mukhtiarkar in every 
taluka under you ; does he pass any original orders 
of any sort or does he refer every matter of any 
importance to you?—All matters of any import¬ 
ance are referred to me. 

36439. Might the mukhtiarkar be entrusted with 
any power ^Yes, there are some powers that 
might be given to him. 

36440. In the case of the death of a registered 
occupant, has he power to register the name of the 
heir?—No, he has to refer to the Assistant Col¬ 
lector. 

36441 Might he do that of his own authority?— 
Yes, I think so. 

36443. Are there other matters in which he 
might be trusted ?—Yes, there are trifiing matters 
in connection with revenue that might be entrusted 
to him. 

36443. As to the tappadar, is he efficient?—I 
think he is generally efficient. 

36444. And honest?—^I do not think so. 

36445. Is he usually a Hindu or a Muham¬ 
madan ?—They are about half and half. 

36446. Are they sufficiently well paid ?—No, they 
are not very well paid. There are two grades. 
Bs. 20 and Bs. 25. 

36447. Do you think that, having regard to their 
responsibilities, that is enough?—I do not think 
so. 

36448. Are you President of each taluka 'Board? 
—Yes. 

36449. Does the taluka Board make its own bud¬ 
get?—It makes up its budget and sends it for 
sanction to the District Board. 

36450. Do they get a fixed grant from the Dis¬ 
trict Board?—Now, in this district of Hyderabad 
they have a fixed proportion. 

36451. The taluka Board makes its own budget 
against that, and sends it up tor incorporation iu 
the District Board Budget?—For sanction; it is 
not incorporated. 

36452. What is their function with regard to the 
execution of works; do they supervise the execu¬ 
tion of all works?—^All except the very large ones. 

36453. Do they superintend even the works that 
are in the District 'Board budget?—No, thev have 
nothing to do with those ; the fATgur worn are 
generaUy carried -lut by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. 
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30454. As a rule are District Board works carried 
out by the Public Works Department and the 
others by the taluka Board!—I think, as a rule, 
that is so. 

36465. How many members of the District 
Board are resident in your sub-divison!—^About 
ten. 

36456. Do they take any active part in the ad¬ 
ministration of the local funds!—No. I do not 
think they are suflSciently interested. 

36457. If they took any interest in the work 
would their co-operation be accepted!—think so ; 
they can suggest a great deal to be done by the 
District Boara. 

36468. A member of the District Board has no 
particular power!—^No. 

36459. Would a member of the lalvJca Board have 
more power!—^No, but he probably sees much more 
of the talvka works ; the matters dealt with by 
talvka Boards are smaller, and probably he would 
have much more to say to them. 

36460. As a matter of fact do the talwlra Board 
members take a more active interest in the work 
than the District Board members!—think they 
do. 

36461. How many meetings do you have in a 
year of the talvka Board!—Generally we have one 
every month. 

36462. Is the attendance pretty good!—Yes, 
fairly good. 

36463. On the whole there is more interest 
shown in local works by the talvka Board than by 
the District Board!—I should say there is more 
interest taken in the talvka Board by the members 
generally. 

36464. Has the talvka Board got as much funds 
as it knows what to do with!—They generally 
want more than they get. 

36466. Are there complaints in your talvka by 
many villages that they nave never got any benefit 
from their contribution to the local funds!—^I have 
not hoard any complaints about it, because there is 
so little interest taken by the villagers in Local 
Fund matters. 

36466. Are there a large number of villages 
that have never obtained any benefit from their 
contribution to the Local Fund!—^I suppose there 
are many villages through which no road passes, 
and where there is no school and no local well ; 
they may be said to receive no benefit. 

36467. (Mr. Dvtt.) What is the appi-oximate in¬ 
come of your District Board from the one anna 
cess!—I should think between 11 lakhs and 
& lakhs; a lakh and a half would be the probable 
income from the local cess. 

36468. Under the rules, you have to make one- 
third of that to the Education Department for 
village schools!—Yes. 

36169. You do not take any steps in administer¬ 
ing that portion of the money; it is all ad- 
mmistered by the Education Department!—^That 
is so. 

36470. Is it the rule that the District Board 
keeps one-half of the balance, and the other half 
is distributed amongst the talvka Boards!—It is 
not a rule ; it is entirely at the discretion of the 
District Board. 

36471. But in your district has that rule been 
introduced!—^The Collector has not fixed it at 
60 per cent., but in one or two small talvka $ he 
has assigned only 26 per cent. 

36472. After deducting the money given for the 
Education Department do you keep one-half of 
the remainder for the District Board!—Not invari¬ 
ably. 

36473. As a rule!—It is only since this year; 
we are doing it in most talvkas. 

36474. Do the talvka Boards know before the 
actual allotment has been made what they are to 
expect!—^Not until this year; under the rule 
introduced by the Collector this year, they will 
have a fairly good idea of what is coming to them. 


36475. So that is a good rule to follow !—1 think 
it is a very good rule. 

36476. You say that from the money that is dis¬ 
tributed to the talvka Boards, each talvka Board 
gets 8,000 or Es. 9,000!—Between Es. 6,000 
and Es. 9,000 in the year. 

36477. Is the whole of it spent on small village 
roads!—Not on the main rotms which go thro^h 
the whole district or the whole province. The 
whole of it is not spent on the smaller roads. 
Some of it is spent on bridges, and there are road¬ 
side trees. 

36478. Have you got an engineering establish¬ 
ment under the talvka Board!—^We have not got 
a regular engineering establishment, but we have 
an overseer who knows something of practical 
work. 

36479. Who looks after the larger works?—The 
overseer looks after the bigger works, too ; that is 
for the whole division. 

36480. But he does not look after those works 
which are undertaken by the Public Works De¬ 
partment P—No, he has no connection with those. 

36481. .\re the mvkhiiarkart generally men of 
education?—Yes, almost invariably. They are 
often University men. 

36482. Are the newer ones an improvement on 
the older class as a rule?—^No, the older men have 
got more experience, so that it is very difficult to 
compare the two and say which is the better. 

36483. Have they generally a reputation for in¬ 
tegrity and honesty?—(Most of them are quite 
honest. 

36484. What does their pay run up to?—From 
Rs. loO to 'Re. 250. 

36485. At how many different centres in a 
talvka have you to stop to do the jamabandi work ? 
—It is not fixed; very often we do it at only one 
centre in each talvka, but where there are Mveral 
Government district bungalows, we divide it into 
two or throe tracts. 

36486. So that it really depends iipon the 
accommodation you have, and whether it is con¬ 
venient for you to stop at a place?—^Yes. 

36487. When you do the jamabandi, do the vil¬ 
lagers come round to you in large numbers and 
represent their grievances?—There is very little 
co-operation and very little consultation amongst 
the villagers at all; each man comes to represent 
his own personal grievances. 

36488. You have a real opportunity of coming 
into close contact with the villagers on such occa¬ 
sions?—^Yes. 

36489. Do you do the jamabandi work for the 
whole talvka? —We do the jamabandi in the whole 
of the talvka. Personally I only test the work as 
it is done by lower officials. 

36490. The work itself is done by the 
mvkhtiarkar? —The mvkhtiarkar does the work, 
.then it is tested in the office, and I again test it 
personalty, a certain amount of it, to see whether 
the test is correct or not. 

36491. So that the jamabandi work which you 
do is really testing the jamabandi work of the 
mvkktiarkars ? —Yes. 

36492. How many municipalities have you got 
in your sub-division?—Five excluding Hyderabad. 

36493. You are the President of all five muni¬ 
cipalities?—^Yes. 

36494. Is that under the law, or has Qovern- 
iment appointed you President?—^I have been 
appointed President by Ctovernment. 

36495. Is it the rule that the Sub-Divisional 
Officer is President in all small municipalities?— 
Yes. 

36496. Do these municipalities generally under¬ 
take primary education within their own limits?— 
Yes. 

36497. Is your income sufficient for undertaking 
those duties?—We are assisted by the Education 
Department. 
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36498. Have yoa any diapensarias in these muni¬ 
cipalities P—Yes, in most. 

36499. 'Who are the Vice-Presidents of the muni¬ 
cipalities P—The mukhtiarkarB. 

36500. 6o there is no non-official Vice-President 
in any of these municipalitiesP—No, we have 
Chairmen of the committees, and a separate Vice- 
President and a separate Chairman for each muni¬ 
cipality. 

36501. What are the functions of the Chair¬ 
men P—They carry out the usual routine work, the 
making up of the bills and looking after the 
accounts and so forth. 

36502. Something like the duties of a Secre¬ 
tary P—There is a separate Secretary also, but the 
t^airman immediately supervises the work of the 
office. 

36503. Anyhow, all the Vice-Presidents are 
officials P—^Yea. 

36504. Could suitable men he found to take the 
post of Vice-President in some of these muni¬ 
cipalities P—As far as this division is concerned, I 
cannot think of any. 

36505. Is the work of these municipalities 
largely done by committees, each committee taking 
up a different department such as schools, dis¬ 
pensaries, Public Works, and so onP—^They do 
appoint committees, but as a rule they do not take 
very much interest in the work. 

36506. Do you leave sufficient power with these 
committees to dispose of matters and to induce 
them to take some interest in the workP—They can 
bring matters as they like to my notice. 

36507. But can they do the thing themselves P 
—Generally the President and Vice^resident are 
not present at the meetings; they can hold their 
meetings themselves. 

36608. But is it their function only to make 
suggestions to youP—^They would make resolutions 
which would then be approved by the general body. 

36509. They have not ^ot the power of finally 
dii^sing of cases, or passing orders on questions? 

36510. (Mr. Hiehens.) Do the municipalities 
generally hold their meetings once a month P—Yes, 
they hold more than one meeting a mouth 
generally. 

36511. ‘Has the District Board at least one meet¬ 
ing a month?—The District Board has only two 
meetings in a year. 

36612. So that what with the ialvlta Boards and 
the municipalities, you are fairly busy attending 
meetings?—I do not attend many meetings; it is 
only when I am at the headquarters of the iaXvka 
that I attend the Local Board meetings; that 
happens about two or three times in the year. 


36513. Do you generally attend the meetings of 
the municipality?—^That also, when I happen to be 
there; that happens about twice or thrice in every 
municipality in the year. 

36514. Can a man know enough about a muni¬ 
cipality to be President of it and to know the work 
if he is only there two or three times a year?— 
Yes, I think so. There is very little interert taken 
to begin with. If there were intelligent men who 
took sufficient interest in the working of the muni¬ 
cipality and who were conscious of their own 
responsibility, it would be all right, but there are 
no such men; I think there is some one necessary 
who is impartial to direct the work of the muni¬ 
cipality. 

36516. In order to stir up their interest would 
it be necessary to have an officer who was there a 
little more frequently?—^Probably it would spur 
them up a little. 

36616. In what language are the minutes of the 
taluka (Boards kept?—5n 6indi. 

36617. And the District Board P—Also in Sfndi. 

36618. And the municipality?—Also in Sindi. 

36619. The debate is conducted in Sindi P—All 
in Sindi; at the District Board it is rather mixed, 
but at the other meetings it is always in Sindi. 

36520. Do the European official members speak 
in Sindi?—Yes; if they want to say something 
difficult they get it translated by the mukhtiarkar. 

36621. (Chairman.) How many members are 
there of'the taluka 'i^ardP—Twelve in each taluka 
Board. 

36522. How many as a rule attend ?—6 or 7. 

39523. Of the District Board members how many 
are there?—About 36 or 40. 

36524. How many of them attend as a rule?— 
A very large percentage; there are only two 
meetings in the year and they get a fairly long 
notice, so that about 25 to 30 attend each time. 

36626. You said that when anything difficult had 
to be said an interpreter had to be brought in. 
Does that shew a great knowledge of Sindi on the 
part of the Collector or the local officers?—The 
experienced officers find no difficulty in expressing 
themselves. 

36326. But is it generally the case that when 
anything difficult has to be said the Collector has 
to have it interpreted ?—^I personally find it always 
necessary to do it, because the people do not 
understand if you use any complicated or unusual 
expressions. 

36527. But can you translate all that you want 
to say?—Mostly ; it is only when accounts have 
to be examined and so on that I find difficulty. 

(The witness trifhdrew.) 
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38528. (Chairman.) You are a Pleader at Hydera¬ 
bad ?--Yes, I have been a member of the munici¬ 
pality there for the last 18 years. I was Chairman 
of the School Board and some other Committees. 

Decentralization is not desirable unless it is 
intended to give greater power of administrative 
initiative and control to local bodies independently 
of official control. In any case no decentralization 
will succeed, unless and until Administrative 
Councils are provided to assist Divisional and 
District Officers. 

The present system of financial contract between 
Local Governments and the Supreme Government 
should be altered by assigning certain items of 
revenue to Local Governments, which they may 
develop and adapt to local conditions. 

I would not give larger powers for the creation 
of new appointments or the enhancement of 
salaries to provincial Governments, and I am not 
in favour of extending the powers of Heads of 
Departments or Commissioners of Divisions. 

In my opinion Act V. of 1868 should be abrogated 
and the exclusion of Sind from the rest of the 
Presidency should be removed. 


The right of appeal is very much appreciated .Mr. 
by the public and should not be curtailed, especi- 
ally when they are willing to pay for it. Jla meha nd. 

Executive Officers have even now si^cient jg 
opportunity to associate with the people if they 
are inclined to do so. The areas under their 
control may profitably be diminished. 

Some Executive Officers have pretty good know¬ 
ledge of the vernacular of the district they are 
serving in, but many have not. They should have 
a better knowledge of the vernaculars. 

The administrative staff is sufficient, but the 
areas in many cases may be diminished. There 
is a good deal of unnecessary red-tapeism in all 
departments which could be greatly curtailed, and 
the work done more regularly and systematically. 

Seniority should not be the only standard of 
promotion and appointment to office. On the other 
hand there is fear of growth of favouritism if 
seniority is altogether ignored. 

In some cases the transfers of oflieers are fre¬ 
quent, but no change is necessary in the present 
system. 
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Larger powers should be granted to all local 
Jtatkruda$ bodies. Li the case of municipalities there should 
BantohoHi. 1^ a larger percentage of elected members with a 
— non-official President elected by themselves. By 
16 J/ar,, 19<Ht, electing their own Presidents tiiey will feel their 

- responsibility better, and consequently will be 

bound to discharge their duties much better than 
they do now. 

District Boards are now under complete official 
thraldom, and can be well-leavened by some 
mingling of more independent and intelligent non- 
agricultural element. They might be allowed to 
have a greater control over primary education than 
they have got now. The functions of the local 
bodies may suitably be extended in the direction 
of education, both primary and technical; tem¬ 
perance by giving them local option in the matter 
of opening of liquor shops, and finally in the dis¬ 
posal of petty civil and criminal work. 

I am in favour of creating Administrative Coun¬ 
cils to assist Divisional and District Officers. Such 
Couimils may be constituted partly, by nomina¬ 
tion and partly by appointing representatives of 
local bodies. These Ixilies may be trusted to help 
the authorities in the matter of periodical settle¬ 
ments, remissions and suspensions of land revenue, 
in times of famines and plague, and in matters 
referring to abkari and forest grievances and police 
requirements of the public. 

It is desirable, but not possible under the present 
circumstances, when, most of the villagers are 
uneducated, to give greater powers to village com¬ 
munities. This disability should be removed by 
spreading education. 

36529. As Chairman of the School Board Com¬ 
mittee what had you to do?—I had to supervise the 
schools, to look after the masters, and to see to 
the management of the schools, and to visit the 
schools constantly. 

36530. Was there really a great deal to do?— 
Yes. if a man has a mind in it, there is plenty to 
be done. 

36631. Are you Chairman of other committees? 
—Yes, at present I am not Chairman of the Works 
Committee, but I am constantly presiding; the 
Chairman is constantly in the districts. 

36532. Have you a good deal to do as Chairman 
of that committee?—Yes. 

36533. Does the presence of the Collector as 
Chairman of the District Board, or of some other 
official as Chairman of the municipality, put any 
check upon your criticisms or speeches?—Yes, a 
good deal. We had a non-official President for 
12 years from 1892 to 1903, at Hyderabad ; he was 
selected by the municipality and his appointment 
was confirmed by Government and he kept it for 
12 years. After that Government tried to put in 
their own Presidents ; each President only lasted 
for a year and a half. 

.365^. Why do you feel afraid to discuss or 
criticise matters when there is an official Chair¬ 
man?— Speaking for myself I do discuss and 
criticise, but most of the members feel very shy, 
and they do not do what they used to do before. 

.36536. Why did those Chairmen that you have 
spoken of last only a year and a half?—They did 
not enlist the confidence and respect of the muni¬ 
cipality. 

.36536. Was the municipality rather glad to get 
rid of them ?—They were not efficient for their 
duties as the Municipal Commissioners thought 
and in the end it was proved that they were 
right; one was obliged to resign, and the other 
was told by the Commissioner in Sind that he 
might resign. 

.36537. What were these two gentlemen who 
were appointed Chairmen? — One was a retir^ 
Assistant .Judge and the other gentleman had no 
position ; he was a small merchant. 

36538. That is to say, the Government tried the 
experiment of putting in a non-official Chairman? 
—It was not a proper experiment by (^vemment; 
on the contrary we had a non-official President in 
1892 who was successful. 


36539. But after you had your non-official Pre¬ 
sident the €k>vernment tried a similar experimentP 
—They selected their own men. The first non¬ 
official President was our own selection; we selected 
a man in whom we had confidence and who com¬ 
manded the respect of the municipality; he lasted 
for four terms, that is to say, for 12 years. Then 
since 1903 somebody else was put in by Govern¬ 
ment wiGjout consulting the municipality. 

36540. The Government tried the experiment of 
continuing the non-official Chairman and it did not 
succeed; is that what you mean ?—They tried it in 
a different way—^half way, as I would call it. 

36541. What do you mean when you say 
the public should pay for the right of appeal F— 
They pay in the way of court fees. 

36542. You consider that they should have the 
privilege of employing some one to appear for 
them ?—It is not that; it is not only a question of 
privilege, but they have confidence in the higher 
authorities more than in the men on the spot. 

36543. The more they pay the more they like 
it?—It is not a question of payment. 

36544. Then what does this mean, '‘especially 
when they are willing to pay for it”?—I only 
meant to say that it does not cost Government 
anything; the people are willing to pay; they pay 
in the form of court fees, and they feel that the 
right of appeal is very essential, and they should 
not be deprived of it; if it could be made free so 
much the better, but even if it costs them some¬ 
thing the people will bo willing to pay. 

36545. You think the Executive Officers of a 
district do not have a very good knowledge of the 
vernacular?—They have not a good knowledge. 
Their whole work is done in English; only rarely 
do they try to speak some broken sentences in 
6indi. 

36546. We were told that the correspondence is 
conducted in Sindi?—^No; in the municipality and 
the District Board all the correspondence with the 
Collector is in English. 

36547. Is the correspondence in the office in the 
vernacular, or in English?—Both in English and 
Sindi. 

36548. You think that at the present moment it 
would be impossible, however desirable, to give 
powers to village communities?—Unfortunately the 
Sind village communities are not homogeneous; 
there, is a part of the Presidency in Gujarat and 
the Deccan where the two communities, the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans,, are not divid^. In Sind 
the Hindus happen to be the creditors and the 
Muhammadans the debtors; that is generally the 
position in the smaller villages. Unless a village 
is homogeneous the experiment would not work. 

36549. (Mr. Duff.) You toll us that District 
Boards might be allowed to have a greater control 
over primary education than they have. Will you 
explain exactly what you mean?—.4t present the 
whole of the educational work is done by the educa¬ 
tion inspector; the District Board has no voice. 
One third of the money is paid to the Education 
Department, but the Ixtcal Board has no voice 
whatever. 

36550. What do you suggest?—That some kind 
of duties ought to be allowed to the District 
Board; outlines of principles might be laid down 
by the Education Department, and the District 
iroard be left to carry them out. 

36551. Ought the District Board to have its own 
Educational Officers to inspect and supervise the 
village schools?—It could be done, provided 
another element be introduced into the District 
Board. The present members of the I^cal ^ards 
are zamindars and generally Muhammadans, who 
themselves have not much education. 

36552. Have you not sufficient men on the Dis¬ 
trict Boards now to form small School Boards?—We 
have now. 

36.563. Would yon approve of the idea of form¬ 
ing a School Board under each District Board 
especially to look after primary education?—^That 
would be a very good idea. 
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36554. Do you know much of those primary 
schools that are now in existence, or of the way in 
which they arc managed?—Only in Hyderabad 
city. 

36555. You do not know much of the villages? 
—No. 

36556. Generally speaking, if the District ^ard 
aided these village schools with a monthly stipend 
of He. 5 or 6 would the villagers themselvM 
undertake to keep up the schools?—You mean in 
place of the present arrangement. I think they 
might do it. 

36557. It would be a good deal cheaper than the 
present arrangement?—Yes. 

36558. You suggest that the functions of the 
Local Hoards shomd be extended in the direction 
of education and also as regards the opening of 
liquor shops; do you propose that the control 
should be given to the District Boards?—No; I 
would have local option; many shops are opened 
against the opinion of the people. 


applications are not put in in time, and they Iw 
the advantage of any remission to which they 
would be entitled if general remission were given. 

36573. If the Collector thought in a particular 
case a remission should not be made and &e Ad- 
ministrative Council thought there should ^ ^ 
remission made, should the Collector be bound by 
the opinion of the Council ?—In Sind the inspM- 
tions are made by numbers; each number is in¬ 
spected by an officer and the quantity of the 
is estimated; if the assewment is less than half 
the gross produce no remission is given at all; if 
it is more than that, one-third of the produce is 
charged ; each number is taken by itself; on ea^ 
number the opinion of the Council could not be 
taken ; whenever there is a failure of crops in a 
certain TOrtion of the taluka a general remission 
should be given. 

36574. If the Administrative Council were of 
opinion that a remission should be made and the 
Collector was of opinion that it should not, shoidd 
the opinion of the Administrative Council prevail! 
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36559. To which local bodies would you give the 
option?—The talulea Local Boards. 

36560. You suggest the formation of Adminis¬ 
trative Councils. If such Councils were formed 
would they, not be proper bodies to advise as 
regards the opening of the liquor shops?—The 
ialuka Boards would be more in touch with the 
people of the small villages, and they would be in 
a better position to judge than people at a 
distance. 

36561. What kind of duty would you delegate 
to these .Administrative Councils?—They might be 
allowed to have a voice in many things. In Sind 
we have a peculiar land settlement system; every 
ten years our settlement rates are revised. 

36562. You think that they might be consulted 
in these matters?—Especially at the time of the 
revision of the settlement and at the time remis¬ 
sions are given on a general failure of crops. 

36563. Would you leave the final decision in the 
hands of the (Revenue Officers?—The final decision 
must be left for some time to the Hevenue Officers. 

36564. But you think that these Councils could 
give valuable information and advice?—Yes. For 
instance, in regard to the police: they could tell 
how many policemen were required and where the 
force was undermanned; there are places where 
there are more officers than rank and file, and in 
other places the force is very much undermanned. 

36565. They could only speak about local needs, 
they could not frame a general scheme?—If they 
were entrusted with the framing of a general 
scheme they could do it. 

36566. Have you village headmen?—Yes, there 
is the Hindu headman called the muliki and the 
/Muhammadan called the patel. 

36567. Could you not combine them to form a 
panchayat?—I think not. 

36568. You do not think the experiment could 
be tried at present?—I think not. 

36569. (Mr. Hicheits.) .Are the .Administrative 
Councils that yon surest to be purely advisory, 
that is to say, is the Collector to be at liberty to 
accept or reject their advice?—Their opinion 
should be taken as far as possible; final action 
might not be left to them for some time. 

36570. Is the idea that they are merely to advise 
the Collector!—At present they should be con¬ 
sulted and reasons for dissent be recorded by the 
Collector. 

30571. He would take their advice if he thought 
it was good!—They must be consulted whatever 
their opinion may be. 

36572. But must the Collector take their advice, 
or may he reject it!—^He should take their advice 
in such matters which may be defined for their 
opinion, as for example, exemptions and settle¬ 
ments and remissions; sometimes there is a 
general failure of crops, but individual remissions 
are made; a certain time is given for the people 
to put in their applications; sometimes their 


—I suppose so. 

36575. (Mr. Meyer.) You desire Act V. of 1868 
to be abrogated and Sind to be brought on a level 
with the rest of the Presidency ; do you mean that 
it should be treated just as an ordinary division of 
the Bombay Presidency!—Exactly. 

36576. Why do you advocate that!—For instance, 
the Mufussal Municipal Act has been framed with 
the object that the city municipalities should be 
under the control of the Governor in Council, and 
town municipalities should be under the contrw of 
Commissioners of divisions. By giving thoM 
powers to the Commissioner in Sind our city muni¬ 
cipalities have been replaced under the Commis¬ 
sioner, which is against the very policy of the Act 
itself. There must have been some reason found 
for dividing them under those two divisions, and 
by this very Act the Sind municipalities are 
brought under the very authority which has been 
condemned in the Act itself as not sufficient. 

36577. You rather resent the city municipalities 
being put on the same footing as the town munici- 
palitaesl—No, I only give that as an instance; we 
get an individual ruler instead of a Governor and 
his Council. 

36578. You do not think that the circum stances 
of Sind are so special that it quires to be 
treated as a sort of division by itself!—'At one 
time Sind was far away from the Presidency, but 
now it is no further away than the southern dis¬ 
tricts of the Presidency, arid there is no necessity 
for the division. At one time there were no rail¬ 
ways and the sea journey was very difficult. 
There were many things that brought about this 
disision, but it is not necessary now. 

36579. Are you a Sindi yourself!—Y’es, I am a 
Sindi by birth. 

36580. It has been suggested, occasionally, that 
BO far from the Act being abrogated, it is an excel¬ 
lent Act to extend all over India!—I have seen 
those opinions expressed. Possibly thuigs which 
one has not got one desires to have; I do not 
know whether they have had experience of it. 

36581. Your opinion is against extending it!— 
Yes. 

36582. (Sir Sieyning Edgerley.) Does not the 
Municipal Act expressly save the provision as 
regards the Commissioner in Sind!—It does not 
expressly save it; it is only by the delegation under 
Act V. 

36683. But the position of the Commissioner in 
Sind is especially referred to in the MuniciMl 
Act of 1901, and therefore it has been accepted by 
the Legislature!—^Yes, but that is because the 
delegatwn Act V. of 1868 is in existence. 

36584. That being so, the illustration you gave 
is not correct!—No. The necessities of the Sindi 
municipalities are on the same footing as those of 
the Presidency. 

36585. The legislature did not intend to put your 
city municipalities under the Bombay Government 
instead of under the Commissioner!—That is true. 
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Ur. but vhen they placed all the rest of the muni- 

Matkrada* cipalitiee under the Oovemor in Council they 
Bamchand. could not have intended to treat Sind municipali- 

- ties otherwise ; if the Act had not been there, they 

16 Jfiir.,1908. would possibly hare not made that difference. 

36S86. You are entirely in favour of a fresh 
financial arrangement between the Government of 
India and the provincial Government?—Yes, some 
heads might be handed over. 

36587. You would have a separation of revenues ? 
Yes. 

36688. Is that of great importance?—The Gov¬ 
ernment would be free to develop them. 

36689. You would like to see that done?—Yes, if 
it can be done. 

36690. (Sir Frederic Lely^ Was not the first non- 
official President of the Hyderabad municipality 
elected?—'He was selected by the municipality, 
and his name submitted by the municipality to the 
Commissioner. 

36591. Then sjibsequent non-official Presidents 
were chosen by the Commissioner?—Yes. 

36692. Do you attribute the fiasco to any extent 
to that? Would the municipality have chosen 
better men ?—Certainly ; if the municipality could 
have been left to select, they would have been 
able to find men they considered efficient to control 
them and lead them. In fact the second Presi¬ 
dent selected by Government was selected notwith¬ 
standing the opposition of most of the Commis¬ 
sioners ; when they heard of the appointment they 
protested. 

36693. What was the position of the fiist Presi¬ 
dent?—He was a zainindar and a pleader. 


36694. You think that the District Board shonld 
be re-organised by adding to it “ more independent, 
intelligent, non-agricultural eentlemen ; why 
non-agricultural ?—'At present the whole body con¬ 
sists of agriculturalists—all zamindars. 

36596. But the great mass of the ratepayers are. 
agriculturists?—Yes, but others contribute also; 
others are concern^ In the roads and in educa¬ 
tional institutions, and they ought also to have a 
voice. 

36596. But do they not represent a very minute 
fraction of the ratepayers f—They do ; it may be 
one-seventh of the agricultural population, but 
they ought to have seats accordingly. 

36697. You seem to attribute some particular 
virtue to the quality of being non-agricultural?—If 
you attend any meetings of the District Board 
you will find that nothing could be carried except 
what pleases the authorities. If I moved any 
resolution which would benefit the whole com¬ 
munity, I should not find a seconder. 

36598. Is your point that it is only the non- 
agricultural men you can trust to be independent? 
—What is wanted is some element of those who 
can voice the requirements of the district. 

36699. But the vast majority of the ratepayers 
are agriculturists P—Quite true. 

36600. Would you not admit that their interests 
would be best represented by men of their own 
class?—Yes, provided that they will speak out, but 
they are not always bold enough to do so. 

{The tcifness withdrew.) 


The Hon. SuriKii S.\uik Ali Suer Ali was called and examined. 

The Boa, 36601. {Chairman.) You are the Wazir of the The Sub-J)ivisional Officers, when placed in 

Skoikk Sadik Khairpur State?—Yes, since 10 months, since May charge of talukat or a division under section 10 
Ali Shot Ali. last. Before that I was Deputy Collector for of the (Land Bevenue Code, may be invested with 
nearly 20 years in different parts of Sind— larger powers regarding appointments, transfers, 
ig M ar,, 1 908. Larkana, Jaoobabad and the eukkur districts, dismissals, leave, etc., of subordinate establish- 
Before 1 was Deputy Collector, I was a clerk first ments in their charge. At present they are given 
in the Collector’s Office; then I was head clerk to no powers whatever. In some districts the Col- 
the Deputy Collector and Registrar: 1 was for lectors delegate to them the powers of granting 
some time head munshi to the Political Agent of privilege leave and sanctioning temporary appoint- 
Baluchistan; then I became a mukhtiarkar after ments. 

passing the (Lower and Higher Standards. The taluka officers may be delegated the powers 

In Sind full powers may be given to Collectors— of appointing, dismissing their own peons and the 

(1) to grant remissions of land and miscel- peons of the tappadars of village establishments. 

laneous revenue; At present they are not given such powers. 

(2) to sanction tbe writing-off of arrears of It is quite possible and most desirable to allow 

land and miscellaneous revenue which Commissioners and Collectors to control, to a 
are irrecoverable. 'At present all re- greater extent than at present, expenditure in 
missions of revenues and writing-off of their divisions and districts. Government should 
arrears are sanctioned by the Commis- assign a certain allotment to each province or 
sioner ns a matter of form only, as he division in proportion to its needs, to be worked 
has no means to test their nature and out on an average of 3 or 6 years’ receipts and 
justification in individual cases. It is expenditure. The Commissioner of the division in 
very rarely that any recommendations turn should allot a proportion to each district, 
of Collectors are rejected by him and reserving a share of the allotment made by Gov- 
the procedure followed merely increases ernment for the special needs of the division under 
correspondence and involves the pre- his control. The Collectors should then assign 
paration of elaborate reports and re- allotments to each sub-division. ’The 
turns; Divisional Officer should distribute the allotment 

(3) ‘to authorise the refund of over-collections over the talukas in his charge. The talvka officers 

of land and miscellaneous revenue up to should prepare budget estimates for each talvka 
any extent and for any past period. At which should be incorporated in the sub-divisional 
present their powers are limited as to budget after they are discussed and passed at a 
amount and period. meeting to be held by fiub-Divisional Officer and 

Sub-Divisional Officers may be given full his mukhtiarkars. The sub-divisional budgets 
powers— should be then submitted to the Collector and in- 

(1) to grant remission of land revenue only up corporated in the district budget. In like manner, 

to Rs. 100 in each individual case, and budget estimates for irrigational and protective 
over that limit the sanction of the Col- works and for civil and other buildings to be 
lector should be obtained. The Col- carried out and constructed in each district should 
lectors during their tour season rarely be prepared by the Executive Engineers and in- 
tMt any individual claims for remis- cor^rated in the district budget. 'The district 
sion, and merely examine the general budget should be discussed by the District and 
causes to which the failure of the crops Sub-Divisional Officers of the Revenue and Public- 
are due; Works Departments and, after approval, should 

(2) to authorize the refund of over-collection 'be submitted to the Commissioner-in-Sind. 

of land and miscellaneous items of The budget estimate of large and important 

revenue up to Rs. 100 in each indi- irrigational and protective works and civil and 
vidual cose irrespective of the limit of other buildings should be prepared by the Super- 
pnriod. intending Engineers in consultation with the 
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Executive Engineers, and after discussion and 
Approval by tnem at a meeting, should be for* 
warded to the Commissioner. These budgets 
^ould be incorporated in the divisional budget 
to be prepared in the Commissioner’s office and 
-discussed and passed by a Committee consisting of 
the Commissioner, Superintending and Executive 
Engineers and Collectors. A copy of it may then 
be submitted to Government for their information. 
If each province or division were treated as a dis¬ 
tinct unit in itself and its budget estimate deals 
with the receipts and expenditure of all the 
departments excepting those under the direct con¬ 
trol of the Government of India, then all the 
Heads of the Departments should prepare their 
own budgets which should be inco^rated in the 
divisional budget, and all the Heads of those 
Departments should attend at the meeting to be 
held for the discussion of the divisional budget. 
Each division should be treated as a distinct and 
separate unit, especially the province of Sind, in 
which Gie local conditions are quite peculiar and 
distinct from those of the other parts of the Pre¬ 
sidency, and the Commissioner-in-Sind should 
have all the powers of a Local .Government and his 
budget estimate should be quite separate and dis¬ 
tinct and should not be incorporated in the Pre¬ 
sidency budget. Sind has always been neglected 
in respect of funds for irrigational and other 
works, establishment, sanitation, education, Ac., 
and deserves a very liberal treatment in this 
respect. 

Executive Officers have not sufficient oppor¬ 
tunities for personal contact with the people 
owing to the press of heavy clerical work, in which 
the greater part of their time is occupied. The 
remray most necessary is to reduce the areas of 
their charges and increase the administration 
staff. I am speaking of the province of Sind only, 
-in which the Collectors’ and Sub-Divisional 
Officers’ charges are too large and unwieldy, and 
they have scarcely time to visit all parts of their 
(barges. In Sind no sub-divisional charge should 
consist of more than 3 talvkat. In the Larkana 
division it should not consist of more than 
2 talvkai, as both the revenue and judicial work 
is very heavy. The Larkana, Hyderabad and 
Karachi districts are also very heavy charges, 
though the Larkana district was reduced some 
years ago. 

The Executive Officers do not generally possess 
sufficient knowledge of the vernaculars. They 
scarcely understand the vulgar speech of the vil¬ 
lages and their own pronunciation being very 
defective and their fund of common phrases and 
words being very limited and scanty, they are 
hardly able to convey their own meaning fully 
and clearly and make the people understand them. 
I think this is also one of the reasons why they 
avoid visiting the people who do not know and 
speak English. They prefer speaking the English, 
and for this reason English knowing mtmthis are 
generally appointed as head munthh and 
$haritktadart. 

The grant of larger powers to Commissioners, 
Collectors and other local authorities will neces¬ 
sarily involve greater care in their selection. 

The transfers of officers of all grades are un¬ 
necessarily frequent. Theyhardlygetconversantwith 
their work and become acquainted with the people 
and the conditions of their charge, before they are 
transferred. No district, Sub-Divisional or taluka 
Officers should be transferred within a period of less 
than 6 years. Their pay is always personal, and 
there is no possible reason why they should be 
transferred so frequently from one charge to 
another even within the same district or province. 

I am not in favour of the creation of Advisory 
or Administrative Councils to assist Divisional and 
District Officers in Sind, as even the smallest 
majority of people have not as yet attained that 
standard of Mucation and intelligence most neces¬ 
sary to qualify them to understand the various 
problems which arise from time to time for the 
better and peaceful administration of the province. 
People are divided into petty factions, feey are 
extremely jealous of one another. They are ready 
to cut one another’s throats and to compass and 


cause one another's downfall and ruin. The 
chapters on Yillwe Munsifs and Arbitration Oourte SMU 
in the Deccan Belief Act were extended to the Mt- SAtr JtH. 

S rovinco of Sind 4 jrears ago, but they are still a —— 
ead letter, as qualified persons are not available 16 Mar., 1W8. 

for those offices. - 

It would be expedient to invest District Boards 
with powers of supervision and control over the 
smaller municipalities within their respective dis¬ 
tricts. The budget estimates of these munici¬ 
palities should be submitted to the District Boards 
for discussion and final approval, and members of 
the District Board should supervise some of the 
large works and schemes while under execution. 

36602. Are the methods in the Khairpur State 
practically the same as they are here)—wnerally 
they are now. 

36602. You think that the Qoveri^ent o^ht to 
give a certain allotment to each division in jato~ 
portion to its needs; aro you talking only of 
lie Works expenditure)—Of all kinds of ezpendi* 
ture ; the divisional budget should be on the same 
lines as the Local Government budget. 

36604. A division should have a sum of money 
allotted to it, and then the Commissioner could 
spend it as he likes)—^Yes. 

36605. Is that what you do in your State at the 
present moment)—Yes, wo do the same. 

36606. You give the Head of the district so much 
money, and he spends it as he likes)—Our ad¬ 
ministration in regard to the budget is not like the 
administration here, but we are now commencing 
it; formerly no budget was prepared in the State. 

36607. You say that the Executive Officers do not 
possess sufficient knowledge of the vernacular; do 
must of them read and write it)—^They do not read 
and write it themselves; they cannot write any¬ 
thing themselves; they write in a very broken 
hand, and nobody can read it. 

36606. Could they read a petition)—With great 
difficulty; some of the old officers can read a 
petition if it is in clear writing, but not all. 

36609. Is it desirable that they should have that 
knowledge)—Yes, it is very desirable; if a man 
has something which he does not like to reach the 
ears of the mutuhi or clerks, the Executive Officer 
ought to read it himself. 

36610. It really is a drawback to Government 
that officers cannot read the vernacular) — Yes. 

Sindi is a very difficult language. In other parts 
of India Hindustani Can be read by any officer; 

Sindi is more difficult; the foreigner cannot pro¬ 
nounce certain letters properly, though he may 
lead his whole life here; even natives of India 
cannot pronounce them properly ; still, with great 
difficulty and study you can speak it sufficiently to 
make yourself understood in it. 

36611. Is it because the officers do not know the 
vernacular, that the people in the districts keep 
away from them)—That is one of the causes ; it 
is not always so. If a man has his grievance, he 
comes to the Collector and the Assistant Collector, 
or when the officers go on tour. 

36612: Then you say that a District Officer ought 
to remain for a period of not less than 5 years)— 

Yes, if he wishes to be acquainted with the people 
and their customs and manners and grievances he 
should remain a long time at one place, and should 
not be transferred in six or twelve months before 
hs gets acquainted with anybody. 

36613. Should he stay longer than 6 years)— 

That should be the least period, and he should 
remain even longer. 

36614. How long)—-Eight or ten years. When 
we had the Sind Commission, Civilians were very 
few, we had uncovenanted Officers who remained 
always in Sind; they know Sindi very well, they 
knew the people and their customs very well, and 
they were very useful. Now Civilians come for 
one or two years and then they are transferred 
or go on sick leave or something ; a new Oollector 
comes and he has to make new acquaintances; so 
that the administration suffers and the people also 
suffer. 
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Xke Boh. 80615. {Sir Frrderic Ijcly.) You have known Sind 
Sktikk Sakih tor many years)—I was born in Sind and I know 
Mi SHor AU. it from my childhood, though my parents belonged 

- to the United Provinces, the Saharanpur side. 

16 1908 

’’ ’ 36616. Has the character of the administration 

improved or otherwise during that period?—Of 
course it has improved ; there is no doubt that it 
has. 

30617. Has the character of the subordinates of 
Government improved—the village officers and the 
mwuhiti —It has considerably ; it is not like the 
old days. 

36618. But there is room for still further im¬ 
provement )—Yes. 

36619. In what direction?—As to their pay and 
their status ; the subordinate officer’s pay is gene¬ 
rally low, rising from Rs. 20 to Rs. 26. 


limit; there are certain works costing Bs. 2,000 or 
Bs. 2,500 which should not be carried out by the 
Public Works Department. Generally, work which 
the talvka Board would carry out for Bs. 5,000, 
the Public Works Department would estimate at 
Rs. 10,000. The limit of the ialidia Board should 
be raised. 

36637. You would have more work done directly 
by the Board?—^Yes. 

36638. Would you make any distinction between 
the faluka Board and the District Board; which is 
most in touch with the people?—I think the taluka 
Boards are most in touch with the jMople. The 
District Board members are generally elected or 
nominated from the talvJca Board, wi^ the excep¬ 
tion of jagirdan ; they share each one member if 
he has got one whole village alienated, otherwise 
they are elected from foliiku Boards. 


36620. toil are speaking of the tappadarsi — 
Yes, they are the foundation of the whole adminis¬ 
tration of Sind, at least the revenue administration. 
Whatever they write, upon that the mukhtiarkar 
and the Assistant Collector and the Collector pass 
their opinion. 

36621. Arc they equal to the position in point 
of character ?—They are not; their work is very 
important but their pay is very low. The worst 
tiling is this ; that all the old officers in Sind are 
of opinion that yon may increase their pay to any 
limit, but they would never withstand temptations 
which are thrown in their way. 

36622. If they were better paid a better class 
of men would gradually grow up?—Yes. 

36623. Are the mukhtiarkars, good men?—Yes; 
we have graduates and others who are mvkhtiar- 
kar». Still, there is one difficulty, the standard 
of vernacular education is not sufficient. After 
studying four standards of the vernacular they go 
and join English schools and become graduates ; 
when they are employed in the Government Service 
they can hardly write Hindi properly. 

36621. Are you speaking of natives of the pro¬ 
vince?—Yes, miikhfiark<ir» and Deputy Collector.s. 

39625. The tendency is to neglect their own 
language for English?—^Yes. 

39626. How about the karkunst —They are 
generally Sindis ; they do most of the work. 

36627. They all know Hindi perfectly?—Yes. 

36626. And are they efficient?—Yes. 

30620. Are they sufficiently paid? — The estab¬ 
lishment now has been revised ; their minimum 
pay is Bs. 15, but considering the times that is a 
low standard for them ; Bs. 15 is hardly sufficient 
for them to maintain themselves. 


36639. Is it possible to carry the powers still 
lower down to the villages in Sind?—Villages are 
not sufficiently advanced to warrant giving them 
more powers. We have now a Sanitary Act; we 
have Sanitary Committees, but still they do not do 
the work unless they are guided by we Gkivem- 
ment officials; they are generally timid; tiiey 
have considerations of their caste, and they do not 
act properly ; they have not got a strong char¬ 
acter, as we should call it. 

36640. Have these Sanitary Committees suc¬ 
ceeded in any cases in Sind ?—In many villages now 
the work of conservancy is carried on by Local 
Boards, by the District Boards, by Government, 
and by their own contributions. 

36641. Are they accompanied by a rate in any 
case ?—There is no rate ; a lump sum is levied. 

36642, That is supported by contributions from 
Government ?—^Yes. 

36643. Then they have been to a certain extent 
a success?—Yes. 

36644. (Mr. Duff.) What funds have these Sani¬ 
tary Committees?—There is a fixed share ; Goveni- 
nr-ont pavs one-fourth, an equal share is paid by 
the L(^l Boards, and the remaining half is paid 
by the communities themselves. 

36645. Are there many Sanitary Committees in 
each district?—^Yes, where the population of 600 
or more there is generally a Sanitary Committee. 

36646. Is the power entrusted to the headman ?— 
Yes, to the panchayat and the headman. 

36647. One headman assisted by a few other 
men ?—^Yes. 

36648. Do they employ a staff?—Just the con¬ 
servancy staff, three or four sweepers ; where they 
have got sufficient money they have got lighting 
also. 


36630. Is there attached to the cutcherry of 
every mukhtiarkar a number of uviedvars —candi¬ 
dates?—Yes, one or two, and they are not paid 
anything. 

36631. But they are necessary to get through 
the work of the cutcherry?—Yes, and they have 
got a better claim to recognition than those who 
are not serving candidates. 

36632. Is it a good arrangement?—I think so ; it 
supplies the d^ciencies of the staff. 

36633. Is the present system for ascertaining 
the wants of the people sufficient?—I think it is 
sufficient. 

36634. Anyone who has a grievance has a fair 
chance of making it known?—Yes, quie. 


36649. So far as you have seen their work, do 
they get on fairly well together, without 
wrangling or quarrelling amongst themselves?— 
They do not quarrel, but when their personal in¬ 
terests are concerned they try to take sides; that 
is the evil amongst these communities, ^en there 
are jealousies; one man is Chairman, and his 
brother is also a member, and he resents that 
he should not be made Chairman. Still, they go 
on doing the Work under the supervision of the 
officers. 

36650. And in course of time could more powers 
be given to them?—Yes. 

36651. Do the present Deputy Collectors rise 
from the ranks of ministerial officers?—^Yes, many 
of them in Sind. 


36635. Are the present arrangements all that 
could be made for enlisting the help of the people 
in government?—^I think they are quite sufficient 
considering the present educational acquirements 
of the people 

36636. Is there any room for extending the powers 
of the talvka Boai^s, for instance ?—They have 
already sufficient powers. We have got a certain 
standard fixed, and in that their powers might be 
increased. I mean, if a road is to be constructed, 
if it costs more than Rs. 60 a mile, it has to be 
carried out by the Executive Engineer of the Public 
Works Department. That is not a very good 


36662. Is that a good system)—It is a very good 
system. 

36653. You do not approve of men being ap¬ 
pointed straight away as mukhtiarkars on proba¬ 
tion for. two or three years?—^No, because they 
have not the necessary experience ; they are en¬ 
tirely in the hands of their munshis and clerks. 

36654. Do not some of them contract habits of 
corruption as clerks, and find it difficult to get rid 
of those habits afterwards?—Yes, but if they wi^ 
to rise they give up those habits, otherwise they 
have no prospects, because it is not only seniority,, 
but fitness and good character that helps them. 
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366^. You would not like to try the other system 
of men being appointed directly as mukhtiarkarsl 
—No, that is not my principle ; a man should rise 
from the beginning of the ladder, then he will 
know everything; otherwise, if he gets to be a 
big man at once he does not pay so much atteu- 
tiuii to his work. 


taluka Boards supervise the schools; they make 
recommendations for new schools. Sheikh Sadih 

36668. Part of it, any rate, comes out of the 
District Board fund?—Yes. It is the District 1908. 

Board cess from which the share is given to the _1. 

Education Department. 


36656. About these tappadars ; are there 
iappadars in all villages?—No, we have a number 
called tappadars; each has so many villages under 
his contim. 

36657. Are they the same class of officers as Ae 
circle inspectors?—No, we have supervising 
Iappadars corresponding to circle inspectors. 

36658. Is their main duty the collection of 
revenue?—No, the Sind system is different. You 
were asking Mr. Hamid Ali about the jamahandi ; 

I think you were referring to the jamabandi of the 
United Provinces, where the Assistant Collector 
makes the jamabandi and all the people come to¬ 
gether. Here that is not the system. We have 
each held surveyed and made a s^arate unit, 
which is called a survey number; each survey 
number is inspected by the tappadar ; every 
number, whether it is cultivated or not, is in¬ 
spect^. If it is cultivated an assessment is 
fixed upon it and that is recovered from the o<xu- 
pant; that is not recovered at ^mabandi. First 
of all the tappadar shows in hu inspection book 
all the numbers, cultivated and uncultivated, held 
by a registered occupant; then he enters all those 
in each village ; then he enters the assessment 
which is due, the local cess and every^ing; then 
it is transferred to another form which we call 
the ledger accotmt; then they all come to the 
taluka headquarters, where the Assistant Collector 
and the midchtiarkar are, and there they are 
examined and compared, and if it is found that 
they are correct they are signed; if there _ is a 
mistake found it is corrected. That is the jama- 
handi, 

36659. Are these tappadars generally local men ? 
—Yes, they are trained in Hyderabad in the Agri¬ 
cultural School before they are appointed. 

.36660. What is their pay?—It is 20 to 25 for 
tappadars ; then it rises to Rs. 30 and Rs. 35 for 
supervising tappadars; from that, they are made 
head munshis and mukhtuirkars also. 

36661. Is education spreading now gradually 
amongst the people?—Yes, the leading men ate now 
taking a greater interest than before, and they 
are trying to spread education, at least among the 
backward classes. 

36662. Is the number of Board schools increasing 
ill the villages?—Yes, we have got too many Board 
schools. 

30063. Then there is a large number of indi¬ 
genous schools where only the Koran is read by 
Muhammadan boys?—Yes. 

36664. Has any attempt been made to introduce 
secular education there? — Yes; they are called 
now aided mullah schools. 

36083. They teach the Koran and also give some 
secular education?—Yes ; the schools are inspected, 
and according to results a grant is given every 
year. 

36666. Is that a good system ?—Yes, very good, 
because it is improving and spreading the vernacu¬ 
lars. It used to be only the Koran and Persian, 
and they neglected the vernacular ; now they are 
learning the vernacular, and in that way know¬ 
ledge of the vernacular spreads to others who do 
not go to the regular Boai'd schools. 

36667. (Mr. Meyer.) Who aids the mullah 
schools?—I think it is the District Board as well 
as Government; the District Board gives a share 
of the local cess for the Educational Department; 
then the Educational Department prepares the 
district budget and sends it to the District Board, 
where it is approved ; then the expenditure is 
incurred by the Ednrstional Department, and the 
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36669. You desire that Collectors should have 
power to sanction the writing off of irrecoverable 
arrears; should they have full power ? — Yes, I 
think so, these sanctions which are obtained 
increase the correspondence, because the Commis¬ 
sioner has got no one to check these recommenda¬ 
tions ; he has not any opportunity of checking 
them; he merely depends on the Collector’s 
recommendations. 

36670. Is not a Collector's business supposed to 
be to collect all revenue promptly that is capable 
of collection?—^Yes. 

36671. Suppose you had a Collector who had been 
rather slack with his collection, might there not 
be temptation to say “ The balance is irrecoverable, 

I will write it off” ?—'But it is not in the hands 
of the Collector. Primarily the revenue is col¬ 
lected by the village officer and the mvkhtiarkar, 
who are responsible for making arrangements to 
collect it, but if there is a calamity and crops fail 
and remissions are given to a certain extent, the 
arrears remain, because the people have nothing to 
pay with; the Collector has very little to do with 
these outstanding arrears. 

36672. Suppose the mukhtiarkar has not taken 
the trouble what is easier than for him to say 
“ This is irrecoverable and I recommend it to be 
written off ” ?—Then the Assistant Collector would 
come down on him ; he goes round and scrutinises 
the returns and sees that there are no arrears. 
The machinery is all connected. Unless there is 
combination ^tween the tappadar and the mukh¬ 
tiarkar, and the Assistant Collector and the 
Collector, there will be no arrears. Our system 
is quite distinct from that of the Presidency. In 
the Presidency when there is no rain they give a 
certain remission, but here every survey number 
has to be examined. 

36673. You think the extension of power to write 
off arrears as irrecoverable would not involve any 
abuse?—"Yery rarely. 

36674. Would you be in favour of a system of 
conferences for the provinces, the Commissioner 
meeting his Collectors and his Heads of Depart¬ 
ments regularly twice a year or so?—^I think that 
is generally done even now, the Commissioner calls 
in his Collectors and other British officers, and 
they hold consultations. 

36675. You say the people are no more ripe for 
panchayats than for Advisory Councils; do you 
mean owing to their factions ?—Their factions and 
their ignorance. 

36676. We were told by another witness that the 
ordinary village is divided into two parties, the 
Muhammadan cultivator, who was in debt to the 
Hindu money lender ; is that the case ?—It is not 
generally the case now since the application of the 
Deccan Relief Act and the Encumbered Estates 
Act; the cultivators are not now so much in¬ 
debted to the baniija, still the haniyu in many 
instances advances money. 

30677. You say that certain provisions of the 
Deccan Agriculturalist Belief Act have remained 
a dead letter?—Those relating to village munsiffs 
and village arbitrations ; those were recommended 
for application to Sind, and I was one of the officers 
who recommended it, but they have not been suc¬ 
cessful up to this time, because Collectors find it 
very difficult to know to whom to delegate these 
powers. 

36678. So far as the working of the ordinary 
Courts goes, the Act has been successful?—Yes, to 
a certain extent. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

2 A 
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MINUTES OF evidence: 


Mr. H. M. Gibus was called and examined. 
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36879. (.Sir f'lrderie J.ely.) You are Deputy In- 
ff. M. Oibbt. spector-Oeiieral of Police for Sind? — I am 
officiating. 

Local Goveriimeiifs should be given sufficient 
power to i>&y their officers at a fair market rate 
instead of being tied down to prices that may suit 
some other part of India. They should also be 
allowed to recruit their police on the lines needed 
by the natural features of the various districts 
and temperament of the people. It is no more 
possible to standardize for the whole of India 
than it would be for Kurope. The present rate of 
pay is insufficient for Sind. No allowance seems 
to have been made by the Government of India for 
the facts that in Sind there is no system of village 
police, there are no recognized himhunlurs or 
znildart, on the reverse of whose xtiKuh the pro¬ 
visions of the Indian Penal Code showing the 
penalty for omission to report certain offences, 
harbouring offenders, &c., are clearly printed, nor 
have we, as in the Panjab, special men for the 
service of non-cognizable summonses, a service 
which takes up a very great portion of the time 
of the unarmed police in Sind. 

The armed police is practically recruited by 
foreigners. It was bad enough before the re¬ 
organisation scheme was introduced, but since the 
rate of pay has been standardised, the constables 
ill the Punjab and United Provinces have had 
their pay raised and so the better men take em¬ 
ployment at home and we are getting a much 
worse class of recruit than we were. Slot only is 
the rate of pay insufficient, but the work of the 
armed police is heavy whilst the force is utterly 
undermanned, and the shortage makes it impossible 
for the District Superintendent of Police to give 
the men leave they want and have due to them, 
and should ordinarily speaking be given them. In 
this Presidency every taluka has its mukhtiarkar 
and mamlatflar, who is a 1st and 2nd class Magis¬ 
trate, and has its treasury and sub-jail; cases 
are tried in the taluka and prisoners are confined 
in the sub-jails. The cases are not taken to the 
district headquarters for trial. A strong case 
showing the impossibility of standardization for 
the whole of India has just occurred at the Hala 
sub-jail in the Hyderabad district. The treasury 
and sub-jail guard was 1 head constable and 4 con¬ 
stables ; these men have no regular relief. At 
about noon some prisoners ask^ the sentry for 
water, he was alone on duty ; he got the water, 
opened the door of a cell in which there were 
14 prisoners ; 8 of these rushed out, snatched his 
musket and bayonet, bayonetted him and seizing 
all the other arms bolted. The iiaik of the guard 
and a revenue peon hearing the noise ran up and 
were fired on. The peon was not hit, but the 
i>aik was slightly wounded with a buck-shot and 
bayonet. The 8 got clear, shot a chaukidar 
14 miles off and were only arrested after a 4 days’ 
chase led by the District Superintendent of Police, 
who collected police and villagers as best he 
could ; six have been arrested after an interchange 
of shots and 2 are still at large. Had there been 
a guard such as we have in the Presidency proper 
and has been advocated here, the probabilities are 
there would have been no escape and the sentry 
and chaukidar would still have been alive. 

The Government of India should content them¬ 
selves with seeing Local Governments keep to cer¬ 
tain broad lines: purely local details should be left 
to the various Governments, as needs vary with 
localities and they know better than anyone else 
what those needs are. They should be allowed to 
adopt any suggestion of reform that is expedient, 
no matter the source it comes from. 

There is no doubt the demand for information 
has, for some years past greatly increas^, and T 
can only conjecture it is due to the Government of 
India calling for it. Whether they in their turn are 
pressed by the Secretary of State I cannot state. 

More weight should be given to the opinion of 
Commissioners than the Secretariat, for one 
reaMn or another, is apt to give. They are 
senior, experienced, and very responsible officers; 


they base their reports on those of the local 
officeis; they know their districts and the local 
needs, and so should be supported. 

Police officers have not sufficient opportunity of 
personal contact with the people. (Many charges 
are so large, it is impossible for them to inspect 
their stations and men as they should and are ex- 
{lected to do, to visit the scenes of crime and still 
have time to stay long enough in one place or 
taluka to get to really know the people. The conse¬ 
quence is their inlluence is diminished. Not only 
is this noticeable with the people, but with Gov¬ 
ernment servants in different departments. 
People naturally often do not see, and when seen 
w'ill not speak out to, an officer they can only see 
for one or two days in a year. It would be a boon 
to the people, and a very great aid to Government, 
if the old system of making officers live out in 
their charges were revised; at present there is too 
much concentration to headquarters and conse¬ 
quent loss of supervision and so touch with the 
people. I know the old plan would be disliked, 
but that is another matter; officers so trained (in 
ail departments) would probably be better for it 
later on. This rush makes men onlv look into 
matters connected with their own department: 
they could, if the rush were stopped, be expected 
to look into the general working of the ialukas and 
so be able to give Heads of other Departments 
most useful information. 

My (Executive Officers have not that knowledge 
of the vernacular they should. I would go further 
and say all Government servants, including all 
grades of clerks, should be able to read and write 
at least one vernacular language fluently. It 
would be no hardship on Indian born and educated 
officials. The school curriculum should arrange 
for this. This knowledge should be kept up: it 
would not only facilitate everyday work, but, in 
the higher grades of clerks, wouW be of immense 
value in confidential work. The remedy lies (1) 
in the orders the Government of India are pleased 
to pass and (2) the degree of strictness with which 
examiners carry out the orders they are given. 

In large charges the administrative charge is 
too great: no charge should be so large that the 
Heads of Departments in it cannot thoroughly 
know it. 1 speak not only from a police point of 
view, but ns regards what the District Magistrate 
is expected to do. In big places he seems for ever 
preparing and sending in long reports, and so gets 
little time to promptly look into local matters, 
which it would be better he should sift. The 
District Magistrate is the pivot on which our 
machinery works, and so too great a strain should 
not be put upon him: it is bad for all concerned. 

Commissioners should be given greatly enhanced 
powers, but I do not think “ selection ” is neces¬ 
sary. Seniority is a claim that should not bo 
passed over except for reasons than can be plainly 
given. 

Ordinarily speaking, officers should not be trans¬ 
ferred under three years: for their districts’ sake 
five years would probably be better, but I doubt 
the strength of the departments being enough to 
allow of this. 

The Government of India should insist that 
there is in every district a rifle or musket with a 
proper reserve against accidents for every police¬ 
man and ammunition for practice and reserve. I 
would not have every policeman go armed, but the 
firearms should be there and so stored as to be 
readily available. Every recruit is made to pass 
through a proper course of musketry before he is 
confirmed. It would be easy to keep him familiar 
with the use of firearms. 

.36^0. The chief event that has happened lately 
in Sind in connection with the Police is the issue 
of the Police Commission report and the various 
action that has boon tnkon on it. iHave you anything 
that you wish to say in particular as to the effect 
of the orders issued under the report?—The effect 
has been materially to reduce the content of the 
men, and we have got a very indifferent stamp of 
man; not only that, but the men have resigned 
most freely. ® 
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36681. In conseqiwnc© of what particular 
orders}'—The rates of pay have been so reduced 
that men who might ^ape into good head con¬ 
stables and jamadars, will not come now; the rates 
of wages in Sind are very high; a head constable 
here can now only get Rs. 20 instead of Rs. 32. 

36682. The rate of pay laid down by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India is limited to Rs. 8?—Rs. 9, 
Rs. 10 and Rs. 11. 

36683. Do those rates correspond with the 
market rate of wages in the provinceP—Not at 
all; they are infinitely less. The Superintendent 
of Police for Karachi sent out two recruiting 
parties; nearly the whole of the men left. 

36684. The rate of- wages laid down by the 
Government of India for constables is quite in¬ 
sufficient.'’—Absolutely insufficient. 

36686. As to the wages of head constables P— 
They, too, are too smaH. Mr. Ingle had a man 
in his office on Rs. 15 and the man found the work 
was t-oo heavy for him. )Mr. Ingle wrote, “This 
)nan's knowledge of Knglish is so elementary he is 
]>ractically of no use to me.’’ The man resigned 
and promptly got a place at Rs. 25 in the muni¬ 
cipality as a tally clerk. Provisional sanction to 
raise the pay of constables in Karachi itself has 
just been given. The men are, however, tied 
down in this way; they have to serve for three 
years and they only get a rise of one rupee. You 
can reduce a man because he has committed a 
fault and so forth, but if four men enlist together 
and one man does some exceptionally good work 
you cannot give him one rupee advance; you can 
make him a head constable or anything you like, 
but you cannot give him one rupee promotion. 

36686. lYhat was the rate of wages formerly 
drawn by head constables P —Rs. 32, Rs. 22, Rs. 16, 
Ks. 14; now the rates are for the unarm^ police 
Rs. 20, Rs. 17-8, Rs. 15, and for the armed police 
Rs. 20, ®s. 16, and iRs. 12. 

36687. They have been reduced by the Govern¬ 
ment of India P —Yes. 

36688. Is that a wise changeP—It is absolutely 
fatal. Men will not join; under these orders, 
men we used to get who were fairly good from the 
Punjab and the United Provinces have had their 
pay raised there and they will not come here; why 
should they when they can be getting more money 
serving in their own homes P 

36689. Oenerally, you think that the action of the 
Government of India, on the Police Commissioner's 
report has been to interfere too much with the 
local details, which would have been better left to 
the Local Government?—That is so. 

36690. What is the average length of service at 
which an officer in the Presidency gets charge as a 
District Superintendent 7—It is something very 
short now; it was infinitely longer in the old 
days; some of them now get an acting charge in 
about three or four years. 

36691. As a rule are the Police Superintendents 
equal to their position; are they men of judgment 
and temper?—I have heard very few cases of men 
being what you might call hot-headed ; I have 
only just come here. 

36682. I am speaking not only of Sind but of the 
whole Presidency?—^I have never had such men 
under me. I have only known of one or two men 
who have been called hot-headed ; I have never 
seen them at work. 

36693. So far as your experience has gone in 
Sind, do the Superintendents know the language 
fairly well?—1 think most of the men, as police¬ 
men going into Court, and asking questions rela¬ 
tive to tneir work, and giving orders to their 
mvnshis to record in the vernacular, are quite 
sufficiently well acquainted with the vernacular. 
I know Gujerati pretty well; as Iona as I was 
talking with men who were more or less official 
men I was all right, but if I got amongst native 
gentlemen who began talking their home language, 
many words come out that I know absmutely 
nothing of. I think for one’s practical work it 
was all right; conversationally perhaps, when you 
were talking on outside subjects, it was a bit 
difficult. 


36694. You are an advocate of Sub-Divisional jur. 
Officers living not at headquarters but in their S. M. 6i6bt, 

sub-divisions L—Yes, I think I am ; I did it myself, - 

and I had much more touch with what was going 16 Jfar^ 1908. 

on. It is not altogether an ideal existence, but - 

of course in the old days we joined the Service 
much younger. I do not speak for the police 
alone. 

36695. Do you make that recommendation, tak- 
ink into consideration all the disadvantages to a 
man of living more or less by himself during the 
early part of his career?—Speaking personally I 
did not mind it; I like it. 

36696. But it does not follow that it is good for 
a man?^—No, it does not. When I was in Sind 
in a place called Mehar there were two Europeans 
there ; they were quite happy ; they used to come 
in for a week to headquarters and see their Col¬ 
lector or the Executive Engineer and talk things 
over; it was not so very far. 

36697. Are Sub-Divisional Officers sufficiently in 
touch with their people in Sind, or would you like 
to see them revert to the old system of living in 
their sub-divisions more than they do?-^I was not 
thinking so much of Sind as of the Presidency. In 
Sind it is so absolutely different; it takes you 
years to learn Sind ; everything is samindari ; the 
officers seem to know their samindars, but they do 
not get to know the population; if there is any¬ 
thing to be done it is the zamindar who has to 
be consulted. 

36698. Your recommendation refers rather to the 
Presidency than to Sind?—That is so. - 
36699. For Sind you are not prepared to say 
anything definite?—^No. 

36700. Has one result of the Police Commission 
Report been to alter the position of the District 
Magistrate in relation to the police ?—I have not 
found it so; perhaps a few minor details might 
be altered, but they could probably be settled by 
Government. 

36701. {Sir Steyning Bdgerley.) In this province 
Bombay Act. TV. of 1890 is still in force?—Yes. 

36702. So that the position of the District 
Magistrate, except as to internal economy, cannot 
be altered very much until that Act is altered?— 

No; he is Head of the district including the 
police. 

36703. Your si^estion about the pay of the 
head constables is purely a matter of detail?—I 
should say so. 

30704. The scheme of the Police Commission 
for the direct recruitment of sub-inspectors has 
nothing to do with whether a head constable 
receives Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 or Rs. 35?—No. 

36705. You could alter the pay both of constables 
and head constables without affecting any of the 
principles of the scheme of the Police Commission? 

—Quite so. 

36706. And also you could improve the prospects 
of those ranks without altering any principle, 
simply by altering the details of the 15 per cent, 
who can be promoted as sub-inspectors?—Yes. 

36707. It would be perfectly simple without 
altering the principles of the re-organisation 
scheme, to put that up to 30 per cent, and so 
increase the attractions of the force?—Quite so. 

36708. So that anything that may be wrong 
there is remediable as the result of experience 
without touching the essentials of the scheme?— 

Yes. 

36709. As to this incident which happened at 
Hala, how did it come to be the case that there 
was so small a raard on duty?—^The guards have 
been apportioned there and we cannot increase 
them really, partly because the men will not 
enlist, and partly because the orders are that we 
must keep them down to one and three and one 
and four. 

36710. At a similar place in the Presidency what 
would be the guard?—It would all depend 
on the length of escort work you have ; it would 
probably bo three head constables and ten con¬ 
stables ; the average is 13 men. If you have very 
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long leads for prisoners’ escorts, they give one or 
two more men. 

36711. You attribute that incident entirely to 
the absence of part of the guard in the middle of 
the day?—Yes. 

36712. This is one of the points on which there 
is a difference of opinion between this Government 
and the Government of India?—Yes. 

36713. If this system of small guards and leave 
to be absent in the middle of the day is to.obtain 
along with the system of First Glass falvka Magis¬ 
trate and the consequent detention of serious 
criminals in the ialvka lock-ups, you mtist be pre¬ 
pared for occasional incidents of that kind?—Quite 
so. 

36714. (Mr. Meuer.l The Government of India 
did not invent all these rates of pay which you 
have been questioned about out of its own head ?— 
That I can barely say. 

36716. Were thev not recommended by the 
Police Commission f—They were. 

36716. Did not the Police Commission take evi¬ 
dence in Bombay?—^They did. 

36717. And in Sind ?—I do not know; I sup¬ 
pose they must have done so; I was not here. 

36718. The Commission contained a Bombay 
representative ?—Yes. 

36719. And the Bombay Government put certain 
suggestions before the Commission?—^Yes. I did 
not give evidence, but in my written memorandum 
I strongly wrote (from Surat) that the ratek of 
pay were absolutely too small, and I advocated 
the rates' that have just now l^en sanctioned by 
Government. 

36720. The Resolution approving the general 
proposals of the Police Commission was issued 
after consultation with the Local Governments?— 
Yes. 

36721. So that it was not a case of the Govern¬ 
ment of India ramming certain rates down the 
throats of the Bombay people, but of the Govern¬ 
ment of India accepting the recommendations of a 
Commission upon which Bombay was represented, 
and the Bombay officers had full opportunities of 
putting forward their views?—I presume so, but 
what the Bombay representatives really tried for 
I do not know, because I do not know how. much 
force majeure there was. 

36722. Your idea would have been that the 
fjocal Government should have had a free hand to 
deal with the matter?—Certainly, on certain 
broad lines. Even in the Karachi district alone 
you will find the rates of wage and food all 
changed; if you go into one district the rates are 
entirely different from the rates in the next dis¬ 
trict, and it is the same in the Presidency. 

36723. Instead of raising the pay of the Super¬ 
intendents and so on, they ought to have raised 
the pay of the constables?—They ought to have 
rais^ them all. 

36724. You would have left the choice to the 
I»cal Government whether to raise the pay of the 
superior police officers or not?—Speaking gener¬ 
ally, I suppose one ought to leave it to the 
supreme power. 

36725. Which do you mean by the supreme 
pmwer?—I refer to the Government of Bombay in 
my particular department: I presume it would lie 
with them whether the Superintendent of Police 
or the lowest constable was to be recommended 
for the prior benefit. 

36726. You say the Government of India should 
content themselves with laying down broad lines 
and leave details to the Local Government, which 
should be allowed to adopt any suggestion of re¬ 
form which it considers expedient, no matter 
where it comes from. Is the ^vernment of India 
to have power to enforce a reform that it considers 
desirable?—In matters of detail I think the Jx>cal 
Government should have the say; they must know 
the local conditions better. 

36727. You say, “ The Government of India 
should insist that there is in every district a rifle 
or musket, with proper reserve against accidents, 
for every policeman and ammunition for practice 


and reserve.” Is that not rather a detail?—I 
looked ujmn that more with the idea of the Arms 
Act. 

36728. You say, “ The Government of India 
should insist”; that rather contemplates a differ¬ 
ence of opinion between the Government of India 
and the Local Government, and the Imcal Govern¬ 
ment being over-ridden?—I was thinking of India 
as whole, because there is no doubt that our men 
ought to be armed. I will retract that and say 
that the Government of Bombay ought to do it. I 
have heard policemen from other parts of India 
discuss the matter, and it is their general opinion 
that every man ought -to be able not only to shoot, 
but that he should have a firearm available. The 
arms could be kept in certain central stores which 
are convenient, and called out in times of 
necessity. 

36729. Suppose the Government of India held 
your view and the Government of Bombay did not; 
ought the view of the Government of ^mbay to 
prevail in its own province?—Perhaps not; per¬ 
sonally, I think the Government of Bombay would 
agree. 

36730. Suppose it did not; supose it thought one 
rifle for every three men would be sufficient; in 
such a case would you leave the decision with the 
Government of Bombay or with the Government 
of India?—Speaking personally, I think the Gov¬ 
ernment of India ought to insist upon it. I con¬ 
sider this an imperial mittter and not merely pro¬ 
vincial such as police work usually is. In case the 
troops had to be suddenly called away, the prompt 
arrival of police who knew how to nse firearms 
would have very quieting effect. The police have 
a good record, and could be trusted. 

36731. (Mr. Hiehens.) There are no village police 
in Sind?—Absolutely none of any sort or descrip¬ 
tion. 

36732. flow is the work that is done by village 
police in other provinces done here?—The actual 
district police have to do it. 

36733. Does that require a large number 
of constables?-—A very great number. In 
other places, if a packet of papers has to 
be taken to a sub-inspector a few miles off, the 
village chaukidar is the man who would do it, in¬ 
stead of calling on the police. Here we have not 
only to carry papers about, but we have to serve 
all TOrts of things, including papers in non- 
cognizable cases, i^ich are not really police cases 
at all. Up country they have a special service for 
the purpose; they are all men of superior service: 
and they have a civil process serving establish¬ 
ment, locally known as peadas, whose scale of pay 
is laid down, and whose appointments are pen¬ 
sionable. 

36734. From the point of view of efficiency, 
would it be better to give part of the work—the 
detwtion of crime, for example—out to village 
jjolice?—I think a good village police, properly 
looked after, with a patcl, is of infinite use. They 
know everybody; they are born and bred in the 
village. But I do not know how you could initiate 
that in a place that had never had them. From 
the little I have seen I think it would be worse 
than it is; the only thing is to have the actual 
district police with inspectors and sub-inspectors. 
The distances are so very great in Sind ; our figures 
have been cut down; instead of having 1.50 square 
miles to each station it is 279; the walking is 
dreadful, and the Sindi is not a walker. 

36735. Is that the effect of the Government of 
India Resolution?—Yes; the figures have been sent 
back and sent back again. When Mr. Stewart 
was Inspector-General of Bombay he sent in a re¬ 
port for certain districts; that was in 1906; the 
Commissioner kindly sent me a Government of 
India note that had just come to him; it simply 
says that iMr. Stewart’s figures are all wrong, and 
everything is to be cut down. 

36736. (Mr. Duff.) Was not this general reduc¬ 
tion in the pay of constables and head constables 
suggested in the Police Commission’s report and 

then endorsed by the Government of India?_I 

cannot say straight off. 
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36737. The Government of India simply ac¬ 
cepted the proposals of the Police Commission’s 
report?—That is how I take it. 

36738. The mistake, if one has been committed, 
was in the Police Commission’s report?—I take 
it so. 

36739. Representations have been made by this 
province, and the mistake has been to some extent 
rectified?—Yes, orders came quite recently; they 
only affect Karachi city; the cry is for the whole 
division. 

36740. iWas a representation made as regards 
the whole division?—1 wrote for the whole pro¬ 
vince; what the Commissioner wrote I cannot say. 

36741. As a matter of fact, has the pay of con¬ 
stables throughout the province been reduced in 
consequence of the Government of India orders?— 
The pay of head constables has been reduced, not 
of constables. 

36742. You said you would like the Sub-Divi- 
sinoal OfiBcers to revert to the old practice of 
residing in their sub-divisions. iMany of these 
Sub-Divisional Officers are Indian gentlemen. 
Deputy Collectors, and it would be no hardship 
to them if they were to live in their own sub¬ 
divisions among their own countrymen?—We have 
Parsis here: if they had to live out amongst these 
other people I do not think they would like it. 

36743. Still, Parsis live everywhere for the pur¬ 
poses of their own business?—No doubt that is so; 
but a man who is on ordinary business can go 
away when he chooses; whereas a Government ser¬ 
vant is not free to withdraw himself whenever he 
chooses. 

36744. You think that that system would bring 
them a little more into touch with the people of 
their sub-divisions?—Speaking from my own ex¬ 
perience, I certainly found it so in the old days. 

38745. Have you noticed whether the new rules 
issued on the Police Commission’s report have in 
any way withdrawn the control of the Magistrate 
over certain police matters over which he had con¬ 
trol before, such as the promotion and transfer of 
police officers 7—1 do not think our District Magis¬ 
trates ever interfered in the matter of transfers, 
unless they got private information that a man 
was doing something wrong. Even then they would 
write to the Superintendent and say “ I have heard 
so-and-so about so-and-so, don’t you think it would 
be advisable, to take him away for a bit 7 ” 

36746. According to the old rules, the District 
Magistrate had power to veto the promotion of sub- 
iiispectorsl—Yes. 

.S6747. Has not some of that power now been 
withdrawn under the new rules! — I have not 
noticed it. 

36748. Have you been enlisting sub-inspectors 
according to the new rules!—Yes. 

36749. Have you had a sufficiently large number 
of them to be able to judge of the result!—In a 
few cases it wUl be a failure ; some of course are 
smart boys, and in another three or four years 


they will be better I daresay ; but if we had our 

old rate of pay, educated men would join for say B, jf, Oibln, 

three years and get local experience; then if you - 

gent those men to the Training College, got them 16 ifar., 1908. 

brushed up and made to understand what discipline - 

means, and then sent them back, it would be 
infinitely better than taking these raw school boys. 

There was one sent the other day; he got through 
two terms and then broke down. 

36750. But it is too early to judge yet; you have 
no knowledge yet of what these raw youths will 
turn out eventually!—^No, but I have talked to 
men like Deputy Superintendents, men of long ser¬ 
vice, who understand what men are, and they all 
think the same thing. You get a boy straight 
from school; he cannot have enough weight over a 
lot of rough, raw men from the back of these hills, 

.until he has some knowledge of police training, 
understands what “hvikam" means, and under¬ 
stands how to enforce it without losing his head. 

We are rather putting the horse before the cart. 

36751. You admit that the school training itself 
is a ^ood thing!—^Yes, especially in the matter of 
teaching disci^ine. 

36752. (Chairman.) Are you a member of the 
Police Service or are you an Indian Civilian!—I 
am a member of the Police Service. 

36753. Do you see anything here of the Director 
of Criminal Intelligence!—No ; I once got a letter 
from him just before the visit of the Amir. 

36754. You have not received any orders on any 
particular subject from him!—^None. 

36755. Can you post your own subordinati^s!— 

Yes, I can transfer sub-inspectors; the inspectors 
are in the hands of the Commissioner-in-6ind, 
who is the local Inspector-General. 

36756. And the Commissioner as such controls 
the police in Sind!—Yes, he is the Head. 

36757. Do you have any difficulty sdmut the post¬ 
ing of inspectors!—^The only difficulty I find is to 
find a man fit; then I send the name to the Com¬ 
missioner with my representation ; he has other 
names in front of him and he posts the inspectors 
as he likes. 

36758. Is that a satisfactory system!—Certainly, 
so far as I am concerned it certainly is because I 
do not know Sind; it is a little difficult. 

36769. You have come up here recently!—Quite 
recently. 

36760. From where!—From Satara ; I have just 
come from six months’ leave. I have been here 
once before, I left Sind in 1884 ; I came to Karachi 
as an Assistant. 

36761. Is there any trouble about housing the 
police in Sind!—There is great trouble. 

36762. Did you make proposals to the Local 
Government about it!—^It has been going on from 
year to year, and, as a little money comes in, so 
money is granted here and there. 

36763. Gradually you are improving the house 
accommodation!—Yes ; it is frightfully slow. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. F. G. Pratt, I.C.S., was called and examined. 


36764. (Chainnan.) You are the Collector of 
Hyderabad, are you?—Yes, since two years and a 
half. I was in Sind as an Assistant Collector for 
nearly four years. 

The iniative in administrative reforms, which 
have been effected in recent years, is largely due 
to the Government of India ; I cite the recent 
reforms in land revenue administration connected 
with the remission and suspensation of land 
revenue, the reforms in police re-organization, the 
reforms in the system of land records in the 
Bombay l^sidency. Ordinarily, provincial Gov¬ 
ernments should 1)6 left free to adopt or reject, at 
their discretion, suggestions of reform brought to 
their notice from outside. But the Government 
of India should always reserve the right to over¬ 
rule the decision locally arrived at if, upon full 
consideration and discussion, such intervention 


should appear necessary. Such a power would Mr. 
naturally be employed but sparingly, but it appears F. O. iVoft. 
to me to be necessary. Reforms necessary in 
themselves might otherwise come to be rejected, 16 Jfan, 1908, 

partly through conservative dislike of change and - 

partly through insufficient examination, itself a 
consequence of the initial dislike or prejudice. 

I would be in favour of extending the provisions 
of India Act V. of 1868 to all Commissioners. 

Such an increase of the Commissioner’s powers 
would strengthen the hands of the Collector as 
well as of the Commissioner. 

I have no suggestion to make for any extension 
of the powers of Collectors regarding matters of 
general administration. 

I have had very little occasion to use the Court 
of Wards Act, and have not felt the necessity for 
any extension of my powers under it. 
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There is not much need nor scope for enlarging 
till- Collector’s control over expenditure in his dis¬ 
trict. The provincial budget allotments for major 
works are framed after consideration of his state¬ 
ments as to his requirements, and as he cannot 
hold the purse he has to be content with whatever 
sliare he can get of its contents. As President of 
the District Local Board, the Collector has already 
considerable power for directing and controlling 
local expenditure for the benefit of his district. 

In the case of contingent charges officers are not 
now allowed enough freedom. Permanent ad¬ 
vances, especially in viukhtiarkaTs’ offices, are often 
too small, and this often causes considerable incon¬ 
venience and hardship to the public. 

The right of appeal should generally conform 
to the principles laid down in sections 32 and 35 
of the Land Revenue Code. A Collector’s order 
dismissing an officer drawing pay less than Rs. 36 
should not be appealable, and there should not be 
more than one appeal against an order of dismissal 
passed by, or with the approval of, the authority 
by which the officer is appointed. 

Executive Officera, at present have sufficient 
opportunities, when on tour, for personal contact 
with the people. Pressure of work at headquarters 
often deprives them of the necessary leisure. I 
am, however, inclined to doubt whether the Sind 
Executive Engineers are as closely in touch with 
the people as they should be, and as they are in 
other provinces where canal irrigation is the only 
method of cultivation. And the result of this 
aloofness is, that the Executive Engineer's sub¬ 
ordinates acquire and usurp more power than they 
can properly be trusted with. 

Executive Officers do as a rule possess sufficient 
knowledge of the vernaculars. 

The police in the whole province of Sind are 
very much undermanned and incapable of roping 
with the amount of work that has to be done. 
There are some districts and falakus which 
urgently need reduction as they are too large to 
be adequately administered by one Head. 

In municipalities, sanction to petty increases of 
establishment should not be required. A muni¬ 
cipality, with an income of Rs. 2,00,000, ought not 
to have to wait for sanction before it can raise 
the pay of its sweepers or lamp-lighters by a 
rupee or two all round. 

I am not in favour of formal creation of 
Advisory Councils. District Officers can, and do 
at present, obtain advice and assistance by the 
informal consultation of the recognised lenders of 
the local communities. 

It would not be expedient to give District 
Boards control over minor municipalities. The 
District Boards have no surplus energies to spare 
which they could devote to other local bodies. 

I do not see how it would be possible to give 
village communities powers in respect to revenue, 
sanitary, and educational matters. The experi¬ 
ment of allowing petty civil and criminal cases to 
be disimsed of in the village on the spot would be 
well worth trying. Patels in some of the Bombay 
districts have petty criminal powers, and I know 
of no reason why they should not be allowed to 
exercise petty civil powers also, with or without 
the assistance of the village panchayat. 

The minute scrutiny now exercised by the Ac¬ 
countant-General over the accounts of District 
Local Boards under the audit rules of the Bombay 
Local Boards Act is no longer necessary. These 
rules were framed 22 years, ago, when District 
Local Boards were still in their infancy, and have 
continued in force unchanged ever since. The 
accounts of mtinicipalities are not now subjected 
to this minute scrutiny, and District Bo.nrds should 
now be put on the same footing. The present 
system involves the maintenance of an expensive 
central audit establishment in the Accountant- 
General’s office for which the ^ards have to pay, 
and it also gives a great deal of work to the Col¬ 
lector’s account office. Decejitralization in this 
respect could be effected with perfect safety, b.- 
causp the Board’s accounts, unlike the accounts of 
municipalities, are incorporated with those of the 
liocal Government treasuries, and the local audit 
of the District staff supplemented, if necessary, by 


inspection of the travelling auditor, would be quite 
sufficient . 

It would be useful if it were to become a regular 
feature of our administration that the Heads of 
districts should once or twice a year meet the 
Commissioner for joint consultation as to matters of 
general importance in the division and of discus¬ 
sion of administrative measures or reforms in con¬ 
templation. There need be little or no formality 
in the proceedings at such meetings, but a record 
would be needed of the conclusions, provisional or 
final, arrived at. Heads of other Departments 
and other District Officers, Superintending and 
Executive Engineers, the Inspector-General or 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, the District 
Superintendent of Police, and the Educational In¬ 
spector might also be invited, whenever necessary, 
to attend such round table conferences. 

A necessary complement of decentralization is 
vigilant and efficient supervision on the part of the 
central authority, and this is especially the case in 
India where the personal factor bulks so largely 
in every branch of tne administration. Decentraliza¬ 
tion, which is not coupled with such supervision, 
is not attended with the happiest results; and this 
might be illustrated by the case of the subordinate 
Civil Courts. There can be no question but that 
the work of these Courts does not receive suf¬ 
ficient supervision and that much good would re¬ 
sult from increased supervision. 

36765. What is the size of the Hyderabad dis¬ 
trict?—The area of the whole district is just over 
7,900 square miles, with a population ot roughly 
a million. 

36766. You have three Sub-Divisional Officers; 
can you move them yourself?—No. I cannot order 
them from one sub-division to another; I have 
never wanted to. If I did want to I should ask 
the Commissioner to do it. 

36767. Can you transfer a taluka from one Assis¬ 
tant Collector to another?—^No, I have not the 
power to do that; I have never wanted to exercise 
such a power. 

36768. You are bound to do seven months’ tour¬ 
ing?—No, a Collector is bound to do four months, 
but he very often tours longer than that; he can¬ 
not do his work in four months. 

36709. Do you do that continuously, or do you 
go out for a fortnight and come back?—One is 
called in very often, perhaps once or twice in the 
month, perhaps more; at the same time, one is 
very often absent for long periods. In my first 
year in my present district I was out on tour more 
than six months; I was out, with returns to head¬ 
quarters occasionally, from November to the end 
of iMay; it was a new district, and I had to see 
the whole of it. 

36770. Is it a good thing that the Collector 
should tour a good deal in his district?—I think it 
is indispensable. 

36771. Ought your Sub-Divisional Officers to live 
at headquarters or out in their sub-divisions?—In 
the old days in Sind they used to live all the year 
round in their sub-divisions, but the present 
system is on the whole a better one, because during 
what we call the -recess, the three Assistant Col¬ 
lectors are together at headquarters, and the Col¬ 
lector is able to discuss general questions with 
them, jointly, and see them altogether; it is a good 
thing that he should be able to do so. 

36772. Could he not do that if they were to live 
out in the sub-divisions by calling them in for a 
week?—He could, but it would be inconvenient to 
arrange that they should all be in at the same 
time; besides which, it would be a very consider- 
able hardship to them to have to live in their sub¬ 
divisions all the year round ; in a climate like that 
of Sind it would be a life of very great hardship 
and isolation. 

36773. Apart from the question of their com¬ 
fort, is the present system the better one?—Yes; 
the existing orders are that they should be out 
during seven months of the touring season; during 
the recess when the canals are flowing it is recog¬ 
nised as a good thing that they should see some¬ 
thing of the conditions of the country; the 
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conditions are then quite different from the con¬ 
ditions during the cold weather; they have to go 
out for about a month during the inundation 
season; during that month if they go round and 
keep their eyes open they see anything that strikes 
them particularly during that time. 

36774. You tell us that you think the Suh- 
Divisional Officer as a rule has a good knowledge 
of the language; most of the Indian witnesses who 
have come before us to-day take rather the oppo¬ 
site view?—I think they have a good working 
knowledge of the language. 

36776. Can most of your officers read or write 
Sindi?—One of my three Sub-'Divisional Officers 
now is a (Muhammadan Covenanted Civilian. 


monthly cash account which is sent from tlie Col- 

lector’s account office every^ month; it is a very pratt, 

elaborate statement, and it gives a great deal of _ 

trouble to prepare. Since I wrote that note, 16 ifor., 1908. 
orders have been issued suspending the monthly __ 
cash account; to a neat extent that difficulty and 
inconvenience have TOen done away with. 

36787. There are no other respects in which the 
audit could be simplified)—think the audit 
should be entirely a local audit. It should be 
made by a travelling auditor; we should send 
nothing up to the Accountant-Qeneral. 

36788. Is it more economical to send it up to the 
Accountant-Qeiieral; is that the reason why it is 
done)—I do not think it is more economical. 


36776. He told us that he could neither read 
nor write Sindi, although he could speak it; then 
what about the other two?»-They certainly can¬ 
not write Sindi with their own hand as a munshi 
can; at the same time they are able to read, and 
1 am able to read sufficiently well to check the 
»iuns/ti who is reading to me; if I wanted to check 
anything particularly in a petition in Sindi it 
would be quite easy for me to do so. 

36777. Oould you or your officers read a peti¬ 
tion?—I certainly oould not; I used to bo able to, 
but one has not the time to keep it up; one loses 
the habit; it requires constant practice to keep 
proficient. 

36778. Is it not essential that a District Officer 
should be able to read petitions placed in his 
hand)—No, I do not think it is. 

36779. You think it is not one of the reasons 
why people keep aloof (if they do keep aloof) from 
the District Officer, or at all events are shy of 
approaching him)—They are not by any means 
shy of approaching him in any part of the Presi¬ 
dency where I have served. 

36780. Any statement to the contrary you would 
look upon with suspicion)—I should, certainly. 

A District Officer in this :^esidency has to tackle 
three or four languages; if he is transferred two 
or three times, it is very difficult for him to be 
absolutely proficient in one language. I know 
some District Officers who are extremely efficient 
in the Mahrati language, men who have not 
bron transferred, who would sit down and read or 
write vernacular letters with their own hands ; but 
if you have been moved about, and have had to 
taclde two or three languages, it is a different 
matter. 

36781. Which is the more essential; that an 
officer should know one language thoroughly or 
that he should have a smattering of two or three 
languages in two or three districts ; I mean from 
the point of view of Government, not from that 
of his own comfort)—From the point of view of 
Government it is not desirable wat the District 
Officer should be confined to one corner of the 
Presidency in which he serves, or to one partition 
of the Presidency in which he sen-es ; he has to 
be something more than a District Officer some day, 
and if his experience is to be confined to one 
section of the Presidency his value to that extent 
would be impaired. 

36782. You do not think that Sind, with a 
lation of 3J millions and an area of some 42,000 
square miles, is big enough to engage the life ser¬ 
vice of an officer)—^No, I do not think it is. 

36783. You would like to see the Heads of dis¬ 
tricts meet the Commissioner. Is there not a 
conference of Collectors in this province)—Not 
re^arly; we have had them sometimes. 

36784. Would they serve a useful purpose)— 
They would be very useful, just in the same way 
as the Collector can very usefully meet his 
Assistants. 

36785. Does the Commissioner go round con¬ 
stantly )—He tours in the cold weather through the 
province. One sees him every year; I have seen 
him in the cold weather and in the hot weather. 

36786. (Mr. Hiehetu.) You refer to the audit of 
District Board accounts, and you say that in your 
opinion the audit might be simplified ; in what 
way could it be simplified)—I had in my mind the 


36789. Then what is the reason)—It was sup¬ 
posed when the Boards were first fram^ to be ^e 
best way of exercising control, but it is exTOnsive 
and unnecessary ; it is quite sufficient to allow the 
control to be exercised locally, with the check, if 
that is considered necessary, of the travelling 
auditor who is sent round by the Accountant- 
General. 

36790. Would the accounts when audited locally 
be audited by a Government officer)—Yes, by a 
Government officer appointed by the Accountant- 
General. 

36791. Are the officers who are sent round by the 
Accountant-General usually confined to municipal 
audit, or do they do Local Board audit)—^They do 
both. 

36792. Are they confined to those two)—The 
auditors I have in my mind now are confined to 
that branch entirely—to the audit of local funds, 
that is to say. District Board funds and municipal 
funds. 

36793. Are you Chairman of the District Local 
Board)—Yes. 

36794. Do the auditors make a report to you?— 
They make a report to the Accountant-General, 
from whom it comes down to me. 

36795. Are you satisfied, speaking generally, 
with the way that the audit is carried out)—The 
system of local audit for District Board accounts 
is quite a recent one ; it has only been started the 
last year or two; before that the system was that 
all tne accounts were sent up in detail monthly to 
the Accountant-General and were checked in 
Bombay. For that, this system of local audit 
has been now substituted, under which the accounts 
are no longer sent up to the central checking office 
in ^mbay, but the local officer conies round once 
a year and makes the audit on the spot. 

36796. Are you responsible, or is some one 
responsible, for checking their cash balance from 
time to time)—^Yes ; the District Board funds are 
kept in the Government treasuries. 

36797. Who checks the municipal cash balances) 
—They do it themselves; they appoint their own 
auditor. 

36798. One witness told us to-day that the Dis¬ 
trict Boards in Sind, speaking generally, had large 
balances, which seemM to imply that they have 
a fairly liberal financial endowment; is that your 
yiew)—We have no liberal financial endowment; 
we are richer than the Presidency Boards; our 
funds are derived from the same sources; the 
local funds cess is one anna in the rupee. 

36799. Speaking generally, have you got enough 
money to carry out the duties that are imposed 
upon you)—I think we have, speaking generally, 
and our funds have been quite recently augmented 
by another provincial grant. 

36800. We were told to-day that a scheme had 
just Wn started for giving a definite proportion 
of the cess to the foluka Boards; does that apply 
to your District)—^Yes. 

36801. Has it been working long)—I introduced 
it a few months ago only. 

36802. In your opinion, will it produce satis¬ 
factory results)—^I think so. 

3680S. How many taliAas are there in your dis¬ 
trict)—I think 14; there have been one or two 
new ones recently. 
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36804. What sort of sum would they get each?— 
For annual expenditure it might be Es. 6,000 or 
Es. 7,000. 

36805. They would not have to contribute any- 

a iu respect of education out of that?—One- 
is always deducted from the one-anna cess ; 
for every three rupees of the one-anna cess that 
they collect, one rupee is immediately set on one 
side for educational purposes. That is done 
automatically ; the residue the District Board deal 
with. 

36806. The lolulfa Board get their contribution 
nett, after the deduction of the educational cess? 
—That is so. 

36807. Would you be in favour of giving the 
Collector further powers in regard to contract 
allowances; that is to say would you include wliat 
are known as special contingencies, and allow 
them to spend any of it without getting express 
sanction?—I should be inclined to favour that, 
with a contract allowance. I should be incUned 
to fix a contract grant, giving him a sum within 
which he should be free to spend at his own dis¬ 
cretion. 

36808. Including practically everything in the 
way of books and so forth?—Yes. 

36809. It has been suggested that he should have 
some allocation for Public Works which he could 
spend at his discretion; would you think that 
advisable?—^It depends upon the amount proposed ; 
as a matter of fact our present system works well 
enough. I would not press for that. 

36810. You do not find any difiSculty in getting 
the works you desire carried out?—No. 

36811. (Afr. Duff.) You tell us that one-third of 
the income of the District Board is deducted for 
education ; is that according to some provision of 
the Act itself, or is it under Government orders ?— 
That is under the Act; not less Uian one-third of 
the cess has to be ^ent on education. 

36812. We have also had evidence that all the 
larger Public Works are done by the Public Works 
Department; is that according to a clause of the 
Act, or is it under Government orders?—■! think 
that is in a clause of the Act. 

36813. So that if you undertook the work of 
education or the making of important roads your¬ 
self, you would have to modify the Act before you 
could do it?—But the Public Works Department 
has nothing to do with our roads ; we repair all 
our own roads ; we have practically no metalled 
roads ; all our roads are earthwork roads ; we do 
the whole thing ourselves. 

36814. Who looks after them ?—The President or 
the Vice-President of the ialvka Board, who are 
the mukhtiarkars. 

36815. You have no large works requiring skilled 
supervision ?—Yes, we have a good many ; we have 
bridges over canals, lor instance ; those are the 
chief things. 

36816. Who does that work?—In the case of a 
big bridge which requires skilled supervision and 
estimates prepared by a professional engineer, the 
plans and estimates would be prepared, and the 
work carried out, under Public Works Depart¬ 
ment supervision. 

36ftii. Anyhow, no rule is laid down in the Act 
itself ; you can give such work to your mukhtiarkars 
or you can have it done by the Public Works 
Department as you think best?—I am not sure 
whether it is in the Act. or in an order under the 
Act. about the limit of Es. 2,500. 

36818. With regard to Act V. of 1868, you have 
said that you are in favour of extending the pro¬ 
visions of t^iat Act to all Commissioners. Of 
course you recognise some distinction between the 
conditions of Sind and the conditions of other 
divisions in this Presidency?—There is a great 
difference. 

36819. As a matter of fact, in Sind, those powers 
which are conferred by that Act were really exer¬ 
cised by the Commissioner long before the passing 


of the Act; the Act only legalised those powers? 
—I believe that is the fact. 

36820. Therefore, are those powers as indispens¬ 
able and as absolutely necessary in the other 
divisions as they are supjxjsed to be in Sind?— 
I think the necessity in Sind for such a delegation 
was greater. At the same time that delegation 
would be very desirable in the other divisions also. 

36831. Still, you make a distinction between 
Sind and the other divisions as regards that neces¬ 
sity ?—Yes. 

36822. If such an Act was extended to other 
advanced divisions like Gujerat and the Deccan, 
would it be popular?—Yes, I do not thiiik the 
people would have anything to say against it. 

36823. They would not object to the powers of 
Government being transferred to the Commissioner 
by Gazette notification 7—1 think not; the people 
prefer the power to be near them rather than 
distant. 

36824. Y’ou have told us something about the 
aloofness of the Executive Engineer, which results 
in his subordinates acquiring and usurping more 
power than they can properly be trusted with ; 
are you referring to the Canal Engineer?—^Yes. 

36825. What remedy would you suggest?—I think 
one thing wo want in Sind is more superior estab¬ 
lishment, more Assistant Engineers perhaps. 

36826. Has the Collector or the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner any control over the Canal Engineer 
with regard to the distribution of irrigation water? 
—That is a professional question which he would 
be very slow to interfere with. 

36827. But the question has been raised in other 
provinces, not with regard to other work, but 
simply with regard to the distribution of canal or 
irrigation water. Should not the Collector or the 
Deputy Commissioner have some control over the 
action of the Engineer?—He has in Sind as a 
matter of fact because there are distinct orders 
that an Engineer shall not, for instance, restrict 
cultivation on any canal without informing the 
Collector of what he is doing, and the Collector, 
if he thought the action was improper, would 
certainly protest. 

36828. Can the Collector pass orders to let out 
more water or not to let,out more water?—^I think 
he would be very slow to do so ; he would not 
want to do so, because he would be meddling with 
a matter which he is not competent to deal with ; 
on a scientific canal, with an elaborate system of 
sluices and rotations, it might be very mischievous 
it he attempted to interfere. At the same time, 
if he became aware of any great scandal, it would 
be his duty to interfere and have the question 
threshed out. 

36829. Suppose the people came to the Collector 
and said “ Our crops are dying and we want more 
water let in.” Do you not think the Collector 
should be entrusted with power to instruct the 
Engineer to let in more?—The first thing he would 
do would be to consult the Engineer and get the 
facts from him. 

36830. But you would not give the Collector any 
actual control in that matter?—Not in that way, 
no. 

36831. You think that decentralization neces¬ 
sarily requires more supervision ; does that apply 
to all ranks in the Service, down to mukhtiarkars 
nnd chaukidarsP—Yes. 

36832. Do 3»u think it is possible to modify the 
powers of revision exercised by the superior autho¬ 
rities as to personal orders?—No. I should not 
interfere with revision ; that would mean that the 
superior authority would call for proceedings and 
look at them, and if he found that the man had 
been given a fair hearing he would would send the 
papers back. 

36833. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Are you sure that the 
Collector cannot transfer his Assistants from one 
charge to another without authority?—I am not 
sure of it; I have never known such a case. 

36834. Do you remember how it is in the Presi¬ 
dency proper?—My impression is that the Collector 
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if he wants a change of that sort, would ask his 
Commissioner’s approval. 

96836. Tou spoke about reading manuscript; as 
a matter of fact that is exceedingly difficult i^Tes, 
it is, and it requires a great amount of practice. 

36896. Of ordinary educated natives, can one 
ill a hundred read easily ordinary manuscript 7— 
Very many of them cannot read it fluently; it is 
very common to find a Sindi clerk, for instance, 
who has been accustomed to deal with English 
papers for a good many years, hung up if he is 
called upon* suddenly to read a Sindi petition. 

36837. There would be nothing extraordinary in 
a man being able to talk quite fluently, but at the 
same time not being able to read easily?—Nothing 
at all extraordinary. 

96838. With reference to the question of the 
Executive Engineer and the control over him, it 
has been suggested by some that the Collector 
should have the same control over the Engineer 
as he has over the forest officer for instance; do 
you see the necessity of that?—With an Irrigation 
Engineer it would be very difficult because irriga¬ 
tion is a difficult and a technical subject. 

96839. Technically and officially does he not 
occupy ajwsition entirely independent of the Col¬ 
lector?—The position has not been very well 
defined in Sind, but I do not think any Engineer 
would claim to be entirely independent of the 
Collector. 

36840. That is, he would feel himself bound to 
work in \inison with the Collector?—Certainly. 

36841. Do you see the Public Works Department 
budget of your district?—No, I do not know that 
there is one. 

36842. You do not know what is going to be 
done in irrigation matters? — No, I am not in¬ 
formed. 

36843. If the budget is framed and sanctioned, 
and a re-appropriation is made from one canal to 
another, do you know anything about it?—No. 

36844. Ought not the Collector to be in closer 
connection with the Public Works expenditure of 
his district?—^! am inclined to think he ought, and 
the conviction has been forcing itself upon mo 
more and more during my present touring season ; 
I would like to know for instance what sums the 
Superintending Engineer or an Executive Engineer 
is able to spend on the improvements to the canals 
ill his charge — either the Executive Engineer’s 
division or ^e Superintending Engineer’s charge. 
I am inclined to think that the Executive Engineer, 
for instance, ought to have a fairly free hand up 
to a certain limit in making improvements in the 
canals in his division. 

36845. Tou occasionally notice yourself certain 
improvements which you think would be desirable ? 
—Yes, obvious improvements. 

36846. At present you have no hand in bringing 
them about? — What one can do is to see the 
Superintending Engineer, and write to him either 
officially or demi-officially. 

36847. But you have no official position in the 
matter?—'No very clearly defined position, beyond 
the general responsibility for the administration. 

868^. With reference to the question of touring, 
how long have your Assistants to be out in the 
district?—Seven months, from the 1st November 
to the 1st June. 

96849. Is it not rather trying for them in the 
months of April and May ?—It certainly is trying, 
but in those months they are able to teke shelter 
ill bungalows ; nobody can be in tents in May. 

30860. That must very much limit the range of 
their touring ; is there a bungalow in each iduka ? 
—Several. 

36851. Do you insist on a man moving camp so 
many times in May, or are you less strict than you 
would ^ earlier in the year?—^I should not bo 
inclined to interfere in a matter of that sort; I 
should generally trust my Assistant sufficiently to 
arrange his tour, without interfering in any detail 
of that sort. 
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36862. Early in the year do you insist on a cer¬ 
tain amount of activity?—^I do not need to insist 
on it; the necessity does not arise. If he were 
living at headquarters the whole of December, for 
instance, of course 1 should order him out, but 
fortunately tho case has not arisen. 

36863. Is the average Collector overburdened with 
work ?—It depends on the district; I am inclined 
to think he is ; here are particular districts where 
the burden is universally admitted, my present 
district for instance. 

36864. What remedy would you suggest?—The 
remedy now under contemplation in my district 
is to split it up into another district mal^g three 
districts out of two ; 1 think the scheme has gone 
up to the Secretary of State ; Thar and Parkar and 
the Hyderabad district with the newly developed 
area under the Colonisation Officer would be con¬ 
verted into three Collector's districts. 

36865. The Collector is now often called upon to 
spend a great deal of time on work which lower 
paid men could do just as well, merely routine 
work, signing papers which he does not read?— 
Certainly, account papers particularly. 

36866. What would you say to giving certain 
Collectors personal assistants?—I think it would 
be a very good thing. 

36867. What Class of men would you suggest?— 
He should be an Assistant Collector; I have not 
thought carefully about it, but what 1 am thinking 
of now is the personal assistant system that used 
to prevail in Bombay in times of famine, when an 
experienced Assistant was given to the Collector 
who also exorcised the powers of District Magis¬ 
trate ; that would give the Collector of a very 
heavy district a very great relief indeed. 

368.68. It is not always that a man like that is 
iortlicoming?—No. 

36859. In that case what position would you give 
to a man of the rank of Deputy Collector; might 
he be made useful as personal assistant?—He would 
take a good deal of routine work off the Collector’s 
hands. 

36860. Would that be advisable in overworked 
districts?—Yes, at the same time the routine work 
would not give him a full day’s work; if he did 
nothing else it would not fully employ an officer 
of that calibre. 

36861. Would it not be possible to provide him 
with a day’s work in a large district?—Not a day’s 
work purely of routine. 

36862. {Sir Steyning Edgerley.) You have daftar- 
dars in Sind—^that is, a Deputy Collector?—^Tes, 
most Collectors have daftardars still. 

30863. If you wrote to the Engineer and said 
“ I think this canal ought to be improved and 
certain money spent on it” and so on, would he 
not have to give you a very full explanation if he 
did not do the work?—Yes, but how much in¬ 
dependent power has the ibcecutive Engineer to 
carry out an improvement? 

36864. Of course if ho has not power or money 
he cannot do anything, but so far as he has power, 
if he did not do what the Collector asked, he would 
have to “ stand and deliver ” ?—Certainly, and the 
Collector would see to it that he did. 

36866. You say Assistant Collectors ought to go 
out in August; is it not practically necessary that 
tb.ey should go out in order to close the talvka 
accounts and certify the figures for your jama- 
bandi report P—I do not think they do that; I 
feel sure they do not. 

36866. (Mr. Meyer.) You say that yours is a very 
heavy district. Among vour duties is the Chair¬ 
manship of the Hyderabad municipality; is it 
absolutely necessary that the Collector should be 
burdened with that?—Not absolutely, not as a per¬ 
manent measure. 

36867. Is that municipality one which might 
afford scope for a Deputy Collector, say, as MI 
time Chairman of the municipality?—Certainly. 

36868. If he did good work there, the munici¬ 
pality might afford to pay for him and find the 
money well spent?—That is possible. At the same 
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time, a municipality in that position has to pay 
fairly heavily for its Secretary, who is its Itxe- 
cotive Officer, and if it had to pay in addition for 
a man of the rank of Deputy Collector, the burden 
would be too great. 

36869. In that case you need not have so highly 
paid a Secretary?—If you had a full time official 
as Chairman, probably you would not want so 
highly paid a Secretary. In the Ahmedabad dis¬ 
trust, they had very great difficulty, and the prob¬ 
lem was solved by having as Secretary an experi¬ 
enced mamlatdar ; he is Secretary there now and 
has been for some years. 

36870. You know the constitution of the Bombay 
Presidency municipality. It has been suggested 
to us that in large cities like Ahmedabad and 
Karachi the same system might be followed ; an 
Executive Officer appointed by Government, with 
very large powers to the Corporation, who would 
elect a Chairman of their own ; are you in favour 
of that?—I think that would be a very unpopular 
step in large cities like Hyderabad and Ahmeda- 
bad. I will give you an instance. In Hyderabad, 
not very long ago, they objected very much even 
to appointing a mukhtiarkar as Secretary as their 
own servant, and they might be inclined to regard 
any permanent arrangement of that sort as an 
attempt at officialisation. 

36871. But in Bombay Ci^ itself they are quite 
satisfied with the system ?—I am not familiar with 
the conditions there, nor with the system. 

36872. However, apart from any possible discon¬ 
tent it might provoke, would you think it a good 
system to adopt in some of these larger mufassal 
towns?—^It would certainly tend to efficiency, and 
I believe that in the larger towns of the north, in 
LiAore and so on, the Collector is always identified 
with the municipal administration; that is in 
Lahore and Delhi and Agra. 

.36873. Is it a good thing that the Collector should 
be directly identified with the administration?—It 
certainly makes for efficiency. 

36874. If a Collector is overburdened, is not the 
best way to relieve him of the details of muni¬ 
cipal administration ?—^Yes, that is so, but the cir¬ 
cumstances under which, in my particular case, 
that burden was laid upon me, were rather 
peculiar. 

36875. Your Assistant Collector who was before 
us this morning mentioned that he was an absentee 
from his municipalities for most of his time; he 
said he went round to each about two or three 
times a year; is that a good system ?—It amounts 
to this, that the Vice-President is dc facto the 
President; that is what it comes to. 

36876. The nominal President cannot know any¬ 
thing about the daily affairs of the town simply 
from two or three visits in the year?—No, he can 
only know the broad facts and the broad outlines. 

36877. Does it not merely obscure the real 
government, which is in the hands of the Vice- 
Jn-esident, and delay cases?—I do not think it 
leads to any delay. 

36878. Surely, if the papers have to go to the 
President for sanction, and he may be at the other 
end of the sub-division?—I do not think any 
papers have to go to him for sanction. The 
yice-President in these small municipalities exer¬ 
cises all the powers of the President. 

36879. Then it is a farce more or less?—The 
President is a nominal President, with a general 
control. 

36880. Is there any reason why if the mukhiiar- 
kor is the real President he should not be the 
<fe jure President also?—^I do not think there is 
any reason why he should not. 

8S881. You say that one advantage of your Sub- 
Dhinonal Officers living at heamjuarters when 


they are not touring is that they are with each 
other and under the suMrvision and care of the 
Collectors; on the other hand, does not the 
mukhtiarkar lose supervision that would be very 
good for him ; if the Sub-Divisional Officer had 
headquarters of his own, he would have a 
mukhtiarkar with him and be nearer his other 
mukhtiarkars ?—He would be a little nearer; he 
would be near the one particular mukhtiarkar who 
was living in the talvka. 

36882. Is it not a good thing for mukhtiarkars 
to be looked after occasionally, or do you think 
that they can go along quite well without ^r- 
sonal supervision save every now and then?—They 
are looked after very closely during the touring 
and inspecting season. 

36883. And then there is an interval in which 
they are not looked after at all?—I do not think 
it is correct to say that they are not looked after 
at all; an Assistant Collector has means of know¬ 
ing what work is being done in the taluka, al¬ 
though he is not on the spot. 

36884. There is no personal supervision at any 
rate ; it is all paMr for four or five months in the 
year?—A great deal can be learnt from returns 
and papers which come to the Assistant Collector. 

36885. Have you a s^arate Treasury Officer?— 
Yes. He is a Deputy Collector. 

36886. Have you not a Local Fund audit clerk 
in the Collector’s Office?—^I have a Local Fund 
accountant. 

36887. You said that all the accounts used to go 
up to the Accountant-General’s office for audit; 
surely they were first of all audited in the dis¬ 
trict treasury here?—Yes; nevertheless they had 
to go up to &e Accountant-General. 

36888. Now that is dispensed with; there is a 
regular diurnal audit in the treasury, and there 
is the inspection in situ by the inspection of the 
Local Fund accountantsi—Yes. 

36889. Are not the municipalities subject to his 
inspection also?—They are. 

36890. Therefore when you said that they had 
their own audit you meant that thev were not sub- 
ect to the re^ar continuous audit in the Col¬ 
ector’s office, but they are subject to the Account¬ 
ant-General’s peripatetic audit?—T^ey are. 

36891. (Chairman.) Have you any forests at all 
in your Collectorate ?—Yes. 

36892. Have you one or two forest officers there i 
—Yes. 

36893. Does the forest officer send his corre¬ 
spondence to his Conservator through you?—No. 

36894. Then you practically see nothing of his 
correspondence ?—'Practically nothing. 

368^. Have you any power to alter the time ol 
the kists—the revenue instalments?—^I am not 
sure whether that is a thing which I should do 
myself or should refer: I can always give a post¬ 
ponement, of course, but as for altering the dates. 

I am not sure. 

36896. Have you power in connection with agri¬ 
cultural loans?-—Yes. 

368^. Are the accounts in connection with them 
complicated ?—No, not in Sind; I believe they 
have given a great deal of trouble in the Presi¬ 
dency, b^use of the enormous dimensions which 
the famine accounts reached, but in Sind it is 
within bounds. 

36898. The form of account is simple enough?_ 

It ia fairly simple in Sind; as to the Presidency I 
am not sure. 

(The untness withdrew.) 

.4djourned. 
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36899. (Chairman.) Yon are Educational In¬ 
spector in SindF—Yes. 

Though the educational inspector in Sind is 
local Bead of the Educational Department in Sind, 
he does not possess the powers which, under the 
Civil Service Regulations and other codes, are 
delegated to Beads of Departments. In view of 
the peculiar geographical and local conditions of 
Sind, I would propose that he may be made Bead of 
the Department in Sind, and the powers exercised by 
other Beads of Departments conferred on him. 

Except in the case of dismissals, no appeals should 
be allowed except subject to a certificate from the 
officer whose order is appealed against. All other 
matters should be for departmental action only 
as they are based on departmental rules which 
are clearly laid down. There is nothing in the 
Educational Department against which appeals 
are necessary. All that it has to deal with is 
appointments, promotions, dismissals, grants of 
pensions, awards of grants-in-aid and such other 
details. The decision of the Bead of the Depart¬ 
ment in such matters should be practically final. 

Appeals to Beads of Departments in all matters 
seem to bo necessary. This will only lead to a 
careful re-consideration of the cases. But in such 
appeals, except in cases of the dismissal and 
reduction of officers drawing a salary of Rs. 100 
and upwards there seems to be the necessity of 
laying down that the officer appealed against 
should certify that grounds for appeals exist before 
these are admitted. Every order of an officer is 
based on certain rules from which he has little, 
if auy, option to deviate. The matters on which 
appeals can be preferred against the orders of the 
educational inspector are matters of appointments, 
promotions, transfers, rejection of applications for 
grant-in-aid, his awards of^ant-in-aid and such 
other routine matters. Ae educational in¬ 
spector's authority in such matters should be final, 
as it is always based on rules and practice and 
knowledge of local conditions. 

•As far as the Educational Department in Sind 
is concerned, the Commissioner in Sind has prac¬ 
tically no powers. Be has, however, full know¬ 
ledge of Local 'Board and municipal schools admin¬ 
istration, so far as finance is concerned and in 
accordance with the rules governing municipalities. 
As the local executive Head of the province of 
Sind his knowledge of the Educational Department 
should be more uiorough and his control over it 
nsore effective than at present. The local condi¬ 
tions of the province of Sind are so peculiarly dif¬ 
ferent from the rest of the Presidency that the 
administration of the Educational Department in 
Sind can, without any prejudice to its interests, 
be detached in large measure from the Director of 
Public Instruction and be placed more in touch 
with the Commissioner in Sind. This will require 
considerable change in the personnel of the educa¬ 
tional staff. A local Head as an educational 
adviser to the Commissioner in Sind may be 
appointed with suitable and necessary staff. 

For efficiency, a larger inspecting staff is neces¬ 
sary. At present inspecting officers are only able 


to see each school once in the touring season, and 
very few schools in the summer owing to the dif¬ 
ficulty of getting conveyance and of travelling 
and too large ranges for work. If, say, 2 talvkas 
were assigned to each assistant deputy educational 
inspector, and he were required to remain within 
them and move incessantly in them, better work 
would be done. There will be no difficulty of con¬ 
veyance owing to smaller distances to be done. 
This will lead to a vast improvement in the village 
schools. For owing to the smaller area for work 
the assistant deputy educational inspectors will be 
able to confer with the people, with a view to 
bringing home to them the advantages of educa¬ 
tion, to instruct the masters, and by fully 
acquainting themselves with the local conditions to 
attend to every detail of the schools. They could 
relievo the Revenue Officers of much of the detailed 
work of school attendance, building, repairs, etc., 
to which these cannot attend owing to the multi¬ 
plicity of their duties. 

Transfers of officers in this department are un¬ 
desirably frequent and should be stopped. This 
can be effected by having graded progressive 
appointments in every office and school. Besides 
minimising the occasions for transfer, this prin¬ 
ciple has the further advantage of furnishing im¬ 
petus for work with energy and zeal, and would 
attract the best men into the Service. Under the 
present conditions, it happens that one or two 
vacancies cause much disturbance in schools and 
offices, and sometimes as many as 16 or 20 transfers 
have to be made. 

The pay bills of officers and staff require too 
many details to be entered in them. The usually 
sanctioned pay of the officers is drawn and some¬ 
times increase or decrease occurs. The writing of 
unnecessary details only entails waste of time and 
energy in all offices through which the bills pass. 
1 propose that this bill should be drawn in lump 
for the whole establishment. A column may be 
provided in which the sanctioned establi^ment 
charge can be shown. There may also be a column 
in which any increase or decrease may be ex¬ 
plained. This will save a good deal of audit expen¬ 
diture without entailing any fraud. Penalties 
for fraud are severe and it cannot be indulged in, 
except in very rare cases, without detection. 

The travelling allowance and contract contingent 
bills are also elaborate. The above remarks ap^ly 
here. A lump sum may be drawn on the authority 
of the officer countersigning them. The grant of 
certificates in these bilu is useless. The signature 
of the Head of the office signifies that the bills are 
correct in all details and that he vouiffies for them. 

Unnecessary detailed indents are required for 
standard forn^ and stationery, and they can, with 
advantage, be simplified. Two columns are suf¬ 
ficient—tl) for sanctioned quantity and (2) for 
quantity required. 

Permanent travelling allowance should be 
granted to all officers as tar as possible. This will 
save much trouble in the preparation of bills, in 
the countersigning office, in the treasury in which 
they are passed and in the audit office of the 
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Accountant-General. These can be fixed according 
to the area to be visited and the position and 
requirements of oflficers, or by a method which the 
Government may determine. 

Indents are at present sent through the Director 
of Public Instruction. I recommend their being 
Bent through the educational inspector in Sind as 
local Head of the Department, 

All the statements attached to pension applica¬ 
tions are based on service books which are the only 
reliable documents, and on which all detailed in¬ 
formation is based. One statement showing all 
the necessary details is sufficient. The educational 
inspector may prepare this and forward it with his 
recommendation for pension to the Accountant- 
General, who, after verification, may issue his 
certificate. The pension may thereafter bo paid. 

Office accounts of stationery and service stamps 
are very detailed, and kept under instructions 
from the Stationery Department. Since the 
stationery has to be kept by an honest clerk and 
under check, there seems no necessity of keeping 
such a detailed account. There is very little 
chance of stationery being stolen as the quantity 
supplied is only sufficient for use during the year, 
and is branded. .Account is kept of each service 
stamp used. It is impossible that these can be 
misused. The only account that need be kept is 
the one which may suit each office for its own 
information in regard to the balances after certain 
periods. 

36900. You say that you do not possess the 
powers which are delegated to other Heads of 
Departments. What are your particular duties as 
inspector of education?—As regards indigenous 
education, which is the lowest form, that is prac¬ 
tically entirely in my hands. 

36901. What form does that take?—It takes the 
form of schools in Sind. As regards District 

Board education I simply administer the primary 
schools under the .Act, that is to say the framing 
of the budgets which are sanctioned by the Boards 
which have the power also of selecting the exact 
curriculum, and the opening and closing of the 
schools; but wo administer them for the Board. 
The other class of primary schools, the municipal 
schools which are under the control of the muni¬ 
cipalities receive a grant-in-aid from the Govern¬ 
ment and are inspected by and receive advice 
from the educational inspector. The secondary 
schools are mainly aided schools, with the excep¬ 
tions of the Government high schools of which 
there are three in Sind. These are entirely under 
the charge of the department, and in addition to 
that we give advice and assistance on educational 
matters to any bodies who require it. 

36902. What powers do you ask for exactly 
when you say yon want to be Head of the Depart¬ 
ment?—^Mainly powers as regards the appoint¬ 
ment and dismissal of members of the staff of 
masters in the Ixrcal Board schools, and also in the 
Government schools. 

36903. Who pays for the Ixical Board Schools? 
—The local iBoards contribute a certain sum, and 
there is also a Government grant. The Govern¬ 
ment grant is not given on a fixed proportion at 
present. It was reckoned on the expenditure of 
the Local iBoards in 1902-03, and it was then 
roughly an equivalent sum to what they were 
spending then. It does not bear any exact propor¬ 
tion to the present amount spent by the local 
Boards; it varies, it depends on the amount of the 
assessments, and the amount the Local Boards can 
spend. 

36904. ^as a .Local Board freedom to spend 
what it likes on education?—Up to the assessed 
amount of one-third of one anna in the rupee. 

36905. *Then if the Local Board spend up to 
that limit do the iGovernment contribute a corre¬ 
sponding sum?—No, the Government contributes 
a sum equivalent to half the sum which was spent 
in 1902-03. 


36906. *Which is the larger contribution?—As a 
rule the .Local Board sum. 

36907. *By how much?—That varies. 

36908. ♦By a considerable amount—say ten or 
twenty per cent. ?—Say up to ten per cent. 

36909. Who appoints and dismisses the masters 
employed by Local Board schools at present?— 
The appointments are made here, that is to say, a 
man coming out from a training college is 
examined by me, and appointed; but in the case of 
dismissals 1 have no power. 

36910. Has everything to go to the Director?— 
Yes. 

36911, What is the. length of your service?— 
About 10 years. 

36912. What did you start as.P—I started as head 
master of a Government high school in Poona. 

36913. What is the pay of the masters who you 
ask for leave to dismiss? — From lls. 10 up to 
Its. 60. 

36914. Do none of them get more than Rs. 60?— 
No. 

36915. What are the other powers which you seek 
as Hoad of the Department? — Practically the 
various powers given by the Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions, with a few exceptions, to the Director of 
Public Instruction. My point is, that in the case 
of Sind these powers which require sanction are 
formal. 

36916. You say that the Commissioner in Sind 
has practically no powers with regard to education, 
and the Commissioner himself makes exactly the 
same statement; is it a wise arrangement that the 
Kduoational Department should practically in no 
way be controlled or directed by the Head of the 
Administration in the province ?—1 do not think it 
is a wise thing in Sind. 

36917. What are your relations with regard to 
the Commissioner in Sind 1 —Practically none at 
present, except tliat he receives copies of tho Local 
Board and municipal budgets which I send for 
sancti.mi for every Local Board and municipality. 
That is all. 

■36918, Have you absolutely no other dealings with 
him 1 —I have none. There is a Government Reso¬ 
lution that in questions affecting Sind the Director 
of Public Instruction has to send his proposals to 
Government, through the Commissioner in Sind, 
so far as they relate to Sind. 

36919. Does tho Director of Public Insiruotinn 
come to Sind often ?—^He comes as a rule once a 
year, and stays perhaps a week or two weeks. 

36920. Docs he travel about?—^Yes, he is in the 
habit of visiting one or two of the larger towns, 
but he does not travel in the districts. He comes 
to Karachi, Hyderabad and Sukkur. 

36921. Does he formally on his own initiative, 
or oil your advice propose schemes in connection 
with education for Sind?—No, that has not been 
the case in my experience. 

36922. What sort of proposals would he submit 
to the Government of Bombay through the Com¬ 
missioner in Sind?—He would submit financial 
proposals as regards the allocation of imperial 
grants, and he would submit recommendations for 
building grants, and so on. 

36923. Whore do these proposals originate?— 
Here. In the case of an imperial grant the 
Imperial Government gives to the Government of 
Bombay a certain sum which the Director is 
requested to allocate ; he would then write up to 
me and say that he proposed a certain proportion 
of that sum should be allotted to Sind and ask 
how it would be spent; then I would draw out a 
scheme which would go to him and, according to 
the Government resolution, he ought to submit 
that through the Commissioner in Sind to Goveim- 
raent. 
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36924. Does he submit iti—I do not know ; it 
does not como within my absolute knowledge. I 
holieve it is not the case. 

36925. It is not sent through the Cuinmissiunor 
in Sind, although there are GuTeriiment orders that 
it should be done I—I believe that is so. 

36926. Is it a good thing that tlie Commissioner 
in Sin^, according to your statement, should have 
no powers with regard to education?—I think he 
ought to have powers. 

36927. Do you think that you yourself ouglit to 
bo under his control? — Kot exactly under his 
eontrol—that is to say I do not think the adminis¬ 
tration of education ought to be under the Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind, but he ought to be associated with 
the department in the way of being able to make 
original proposals as regards financial (luestions. 

.“18928. Which the department should, or should 
not accept, according to their pleasure?—^That I 
am not so certain ^out. As a rule the opinion 
of the Commissioner in Sind would be more valu¬ 
able than that of tlic! Director of Public Instruction. 

36829. Would the Commissioner, or the Director 
of Public Instruction, be the better authority?— 
According to the suggestion I would make, you 
could not give complete control to one or the other, 
that is to say. one would have the final authority 
in. certain things,—the Director in all technics 
questions—but in the case of the assignment of 
finance the Coraraissionor in Sind ought to have 
the final voice. 

36930. How many departmental officers have you 
in Sind?—The inspecting staff numbers 16. 

36931. How many of them belong to the Indian 
Educational Service—are you the only one?—'No. 
the head master of the high school at Karachi and 
the inspectress of girls’ schools. 

369.32. How many repr<!8ent the provincial estab¬ 
lishment?—^There are t wo masters, and the deputy 
insiKctors of divisions are Gazetted Officers, but 
not borne on the provincial list—there are four 
of them and with their assistants they make up 16. 

36933. (Sir Frederic Lely.) Is it your view that 
the education inspector should be the Head of the 
Education Department in Sind. Would you have 
two distinct Heads, namely, a Director of Public 
Instruction in Bombay and an education inspector 
in Sind, both being collateral?—No, the education 
inspector in Sind should be subordinate, and all 
I ask for is certain powers which are commonly 
given to a Head of Department which I do not at 
present ipossess. 

36934. Then you would not do away with your 
subordination to the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion ?—Not at all. 

36935. Have you any other variations to suggest 
with regard to the administration of the Education 
Department in Sind? — None except that certain 
powers which under the Civil Service Regulations, 
are given to local Heads of Departments ought to be 
given to the educational inspector seeing that the 
conditions are so peculiar, and the only other sug¬ 
gestion is that regarding the Commissioner in Sind 
being given more direct control over education. 

36936. Has a District Board power to make 
alterations in the curriculum in private schools?— 
No, it has not power to alter the curriculum, but 
it has power to select which curriculum shall be 
used in a particular school. 

36937. Has it any power over the masters?—No, 
they are absolutely under the control of the depart¬ 
ment. 

369.38. Have you a system of visiting committees? 
—There are &hool Committees. 

36839. Are their recommendations attended to? 
—They practically give no recommendations ; they 
are more or less, speaking generally, a dead letter. 

36940. Do the people at large take absolutely 
m interest in their schools? — Yes, practically 
speaking. 

36941. Can you make any suggestions for attract¬ 
ing their interest in the schoids and securing (heir 


help?—I think if it were the fact that the Com- 
missioner in Sind was directly conuected with the 
deparlment, it would be of great assistance, because 
that would re-act through the Collectors and the 
Assistant Collectors on the School Committees. 

36M2. Do not Collectors and other District Offi¬ 
cers take any interest in them now?—They do, but 
if it is realised that the Commissioner was directly 
interested in the question it would still further 
help. 

36943. Has the Collector any definite connection 
with village education?—^Yes, as President of the 
District 'Board. 

36944. And as such does he visit the schools?— 
Yes. 

36945. Does ho stir up the School Committees?— 
Yes as far as possible. 

36946. Hare the Collector and other District 
Officers any direct connection with higher educa¬ 
tion?—They have with a large part of it, because 
a large portion of it is managed hy municipalities; 
the municipalities have a good number of Anglo- 
Ycrnacular Schools and then connection is of 
course direct. 

36947. But it is on the financial side ?—Yes ; of 
course the Assistant Collector or the Collector is 
very often President of the municipality and, as 
such, takes a direct interest in the schools. 

36948. How many normal schools have you in 
Sind?—Three altogether. All at Hyderabad. 

36949. Has the Collector any definite connection 
with them?—No. 

36930. Does he visit them at all ?—No. 

36931. Has he no responsibility whatever in 
connection with them?—No. 

36952. Would it not be a desirable thing to 
attract the help of the District Officers in the 
higher branches of education—in secondary and 
normal and high schools?—There would not be 
much advantage to secondary education, because 
that is going on most successfully, and I do not 
think any assistance is required with regard to it. 

36953. Are you satisfied with the general tone of 
higher education in Sind ?—^Yes, quite. 

36954. You would not even appoint visiting com¬ 
mittees for these higher institutions?—No. 

36955. Would you prefer that they should stand 
absolutely aloof from the current administration 
of the district?—^Yes. 

36956. (Mr. Dutt.) Will you explain exactly 
what Midlah schools are?— Mvdlah schools are 
those where the ordinary village boy goes to learn 
his Koran which he is Mund to do. It takes him 
roughly two or three years to complete his Koran 
studies, and about 18w, or 1887, a proposal was 
made whereby the MuUaht received a grant, which 
was originally a capitation grant, on the boys 
attending the schools and learning the Koran; 
that grant was originally paid by the District 
Boards, but later on Government assigned n 
grant for the purpose, and the system has been 
entirely changed into one whereby no grant is 
given unless secular education is imparted. Now 
the MuUah receives no grant for a boy who simply 
attends a school and Teams the Koran, but he 
does receive a grant according as the boy has 
passed certain standards of secular education. At 
present there are about 650 MvUah schools in the 
whole province which are recognized, educating 
about &,000 boys, 50 per cent, of these schools 
being now practically on as good a basis as a rural 
school, and in time they will all come up to the 
standard. 

36957. Do you pay the MtilUihs according to the 
results of examinations?—Yes. 

36958. On the whole has the scheme been siic- 
cesful and is it capable of further expansion?— 
Yes. * 

36959. Are they paid from Government funds 
entirely ?—Yes. 

36960. And not from Local Board funds?—In 
working out a scheme some few years ago in order 
to encourage certain MvJUihs, the Local Boards 
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sanctioned a grant of Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 a month to 
those who were really doing well, the Government 
grant at that time being limited to Rs. 72 per 
annum for each Mullah, but since then I have had 
the maximum raised to Rs. 150, and the amount is 
paid annually from Government funds. 

36961. The average comes probably then to over 
Rs. 100 for each Mullah 1 —I should say the aver¬ 
age for the current year has been from Rs. 70 to 
Rs. 90. 

36962. Are all these schools primary schools?— 
Yes. 

36963. I suppose the boys are all Muhammadans? 
Yes, entirely. 

36964. Are the Board Schools entirely supported 
by the Local Board or are they aided?—^They are 
purely schools belonging to the Local Boards, and 
the Local Boards finance them partly from their 
own assessments and partly from the Government 
Grant. 

36965. Do you administer the money ?-^Yes, 

36966. You do not give a village a monthly- 
stipend of Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 and ask the villagers to 
snpiJort their own institution?—^No. 

36967. When there is a school in existence yon 
support it entirely from these funds?—Yes. 

36968. Is the amount which the Boards spend on 
education one-third of the one anna cess, in 
addition to the amount which is received from the 
Government of India through the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment ?—^Yes. 

36969. And the whole of these amounts are madi' 
over to you ?—^They are made over to me, and 
distributed according to the budget which I send 
to the District Board. 

36970. Has the District Board power to alter or 
modify the budget in any way?—Yes. 

36971. As a matter of fact do they modify it?— 
Very little ; you may say practically not at all. 

36972. Is the number of Board schools large in 
every district?—^Yes ; they vary according to the 
number of villages and according to the desire on 
the part of the people for education. 

36973. What is the average number of village 
schools in a ialuka ?—^That would be impossible to 
give, because in some taluhas there are practically 
none at all. 

36974. What is the average number of schools 
in an advanced district like Hyderabad or 
Karachi ?~Karachi is one of the worst places in 
that respect; I cannot give you an estimate by 
taluhas at all. 

36975. Are there 100 Local Board schools in the 
Karachi district?—Yes, I should think there are 
not more. 

36976. So that the number of schools is very 
small, compared with the number of villages ?— 
Yes ; one school very often in the more closely 
populated parts serves three or four villages. 

36977. Is there a School Committee attached to 
each of these village schools?—Yes. 

36978. Is the committee supposed to look after 
the management of the schools?—Yes, there is 
supposed to be a Visiting Committee to look 
generally into the affairs of the schools and to 
make suggestions. 

36979. Does the committee consist of men resi¬ 
dent in the village ?—Yes. 

36980. Do these Committees give you any prac¬ 
tical help in the way of suggestions?—Koiie at all. 

36981. If you gave them a little more power 
might they interest themselves more in the 
schools ?—I do not think so. 

.36982. Y'ou said that the appointments of 
teachers are made by the Director of Public, In- 
strnctioi;, but is that, so?—Masters come out of the 
training college when they' have passed their 
examinations, and a list of them is submitted to 
th."' Director of Public Instruction who formally 
s.inctinns it. 


36983. Would you give District Boards a voice- 
with regard to appointing or removing teachers?— 
No, I do not think that would be possible. I do- 
not see how it could work ; they have no means 
of judging or selecting whatsoever. Take for in¬ 
stance the Upper Sind Frontier District, if you 
gave such a power to the local bodies of selecting 
masters they would naturally wish to select people 
they knew, but as a matter of fact there are prac¬ 
tically no candidates coming to the training 
college at all from that district. 

36984. Supposing a recommendation came from 
you and the final appointment rested in their 
hands, would that work?—^I do not see what would 
be gained by it ; you would simply submit the 
name of a master, and they would know nothing, 
about him. 

36985. They pay for these schools, and should 
they not have some voice in the apjjointmcnt and 
removal of the teachers?—Not on that particular 
point. 

36986. They practically have no power over thc-ir 
own schools ; do you not think that they ought to 
have some power?—I do not think in the appoint¬ 
ment fif masters it would be a practical suggestio.n. 
There is however, one point on which they are 
always listened to as regards masters. Very often 
the village j)t‘ople know a man very well and have 
had experience of him and write and say “ May we 
have so and so?” and if they do, it is almost 
invariably sanctioned. 

36987. So that they ask for your sanction, and 
under your sanction they can appoint a certain 
man?—No, that is hardly so. A man makes a 
nputation in a certain place as being a good 
master, and very often the village people write 
and ask as a favour that that particular man may 
be sent to them, and it is done. 

38988. But the Board cannot pass any orders in- 
that matter; they have to be passed by you? — 
.lust so, 

;-16089. What degree of control would you leave 
with the Commissioner in Sind in regard to educa¬ 
tional matters, between you as inspector, and the 
Director of Public Instruction?—The financial pro¬ 
posals ought to bo in his hands ; practically it 
would resolv(! itself into this. In framing its 
budget the Government of Bombay, instead of 
assigning a lump sum for a grant-in-aid and 
building grants and so on, would give a portion of 
it to Sind, and allow it to be administered under 
the direction of the Commissioner. 

36990. Are rnutiiciital schools entirely supported 
fi'din the municipal funds?—Yes, together with the 
Government grant. 

36991. Is the management partly in the hands of 
the Municipal Commissioners?—Almost entirely. 

36992. So that they have a larger hand in the 
administration of their institutions than the Local 
Boards have in reg.ird to their Board Schools?— 
Yes. 

36993. Does that answer fairly well in practice? 
—I would not put it so strongly as “ fairly well ” ; 
I think it would be very if wo had not a 
certain amount of control in the matter. 

369.94. But with your control the system works 
well?—Yes, fairly well. 

36995, (Mr. Ilichens.) Do the scholars in the 
Board schools have to pay any fees?—Yes, there 
is supposed to be a fee, but as a matter of fact 
in Sind the local remissions are very large, that is 
to say, the total amount of fees derived from our 
schools only amount, to about Rs. 6,000 per annum. 

36996. What is the monthly fee?—It would vary 
from one-half anna to four annas. 

36997, Would that apply to all the primary 
schools ?—Yes. 

36908. In the higher standards do they pay 
more?—No, about four annas is the highest fee. 

36999. In some countries there is a plan by which 
a teacher, before he can be appointcHi to a post 
has to satisfy the Director of Education that he 
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has the necessary qualifications and for that pur¬ 
pose the Director of Education keeps a list on 
which anybody with the prescribed qualifications 
can be registered, and the local authorities are 
entitled to select anyone they like from the list 
and make the appointment themselves. Would 
that plan, work satisfactorily in Sind?—I do not 
think it would, because the tendency would be for 
village communities to introduce friends of their 
own, just as we find in municipalities at the pre¬ 
sent moment, and that is one of the great draw¬ 
backs to municipal education. 

37000. But in so far as they get the men they 
want, instead of the men they do not want, would 
you object to it? — No, not in that particular 
respect. 

37001. At any rate, it would give the Director 
or the inspector the necessary control because none 
would get on to the list unless ho was a qualified 
man ?—Yes, so far. 

37002. And it would also have the effect of allow¬ 
ing District Boards to appoint the men they wanted 
within certain defined limits?—Yes, the difference 
really lies in the point of view of the Local Board ; 
that is to say, if the Local Board took an interest 
in its schools, and really was working for the 
furtherance of the schools, that would be all right, 
but, as a matter of fact, if such a power were 
given them, the only way in which they would 
use it would be to help their own friends. 

37303. Who is the Chairman of the Local Board ? 
—The Collector. 

37004. Would he not exercise a wholesome in¬ 
fluence?—He would, but he would not be able to 
devote the amount of time and care necessary to 
Bupendsing every case. 

3700u. Would it add substantially to the interest 
which the Local Boards take in education, if they 
had the power of appointing masters, for instance? 
—I do not think it would make any difference in 
Sind. 

37006. It was suggested in Bombay that the 
teachers themselves would object to the power of 
appointment being vested in Local Boards on the 
ground that it might to some extent affect their 
prospect?—Yes, a good man does not care whether 
he has influence in any particular district or not; 
he knows if he does his work, he is sure of pro¬ 
motion ; but on the other hand you might have so 
much favouritism that good masters would not be 
promoted. 

37007. Are masters transferred very much from 
one district to another?—No. I would not say that 
they remain in one District all their time, but 
transfers are not frequent. 

37008. Are there any Local Board inspectors?— 
No. 

37009. >Should Local Boards be allowed to have 
their own inspecting staff?—No, I do not think that 
would work at all. You would not get the same 
good staff of inspectors that (lovornment maintains 
at present. The present inspecting staff, practic¬ 
ally speaking, is the agent of the Board, that is to 
pay, they send a copy of the report to the Board 
of each inspection they make. 

37010. The post of an inspector to the District 
Board might be opened to the more promising 
schoolmasters ? — Certain very selected school¬ 
masters are appointed inspectors ; that is one of 
the prizes to which they can look forward. 

37011. To that extent you would get the same 
■class of men for Local Board inspectors as you 
would for Government inspectors? — No, because 
these men are men who use the vernacular, and 
you could only give them a few posts, and it would 
lead to tremendous inconvenience in administra¬ 
tion. 

37012. Suppose Government made a suggestion 
to a village that they wmuld pay the salary of a 
IBchoolmaster if the village would find the school¬ 
room and books, and so forth, would the villages 
take up the idea?—Not in Sind. 

37013. Because they are not sufficiently educated 
themselves and are not sufficiently interested in 


the subject?—I do not think they would touch the 
suggestion at all. 

37014. [Mr. Meyer.) Are there not a number of 
quite small municipalities in Sind?—Yes. 

37015. Do they also have the management of the 
schools with their own establishments?—Ytes. 

37016. In a big municipality like Karachi, have 
they to keep some sort of inspecting staff?—They 
keep a supervisor of schools who goes round and 
helps the masters to administer the schools and 
gives them instructions in better and later methods 
of teaching. 

37017. Does ho report to the municipal Presi¬ 
dent as to the nork of the masters and as to which 
of them deserve promotion?—Yes, I fancy so. 

37018. Is he a man borrowed from the Educa¬ 
tion Department .“--No. 

37019. Is the establishment you maintain in the 
Board schools an establishment of provincial men, 
and do they get the regular provincial terms as 
regards pension and so forth, or are they Local 
Fund servants?—They are Jx)cal Fund servants 
and get the ordinary Local Fund pension. 

37020. They are Local Fund servants controlled 
by you?—Yes. 

37021. As regards the municipalities, if you had 
the power, would you take away their functions 
with regard to the control of schools and vest them 
in your own department in the same way as that 
of the District Boards?—No, I think not. 

37022. Would you keep up the existing situa¬ 
tion?—Yes, I tliink so, because in time they will 
undoubtedly learn to administer matters very 
much better than they do. 

37023. Throughout the whole province of Sind 
are there not several hundred District Board 
(schools ?—Yes. 

37024. You cannot possibly know all about the 
masters in all these hundred of schools?—I cannot 
personally know every master, of course. 

37025. And you have to rely upon your sub¬ 
ordinates?—Yes. 

37026. What class of men are they?—They are 
an extremely good class of men—mainly graduates 
of the University especially selected for the in¬ 
specting staff. 

37027. Are they sub-assistant inspectors?—They 
are called deputy inspectors and assistant deputy 
inspectors with pay ranging from Rs. 75 to 
Bs. 300. 

37028. Do they make recommendation to you as 
to the appointments and promotions of rural 
schoolmasters?-^—No, nor as to appointments ex¬ 
cept of untrained men. 

37029. Supposing you have a new school started 
in a rural area and you have to put in a school¬ 
master at Rs. 8 or Rs. 10 a month, what would be 
done?—In that case the deputy would suggest a 
man from his list, or he would probably suggest a 
man who was an assistant in an existing school as 
having had previous experience. 

37030. They deal then with appointments and 
promotions?—Yes, they make their recommenda¬ 
tions. 

37031. You say if the District Boards had the 
management of schools in their own hands there 
might be jobbery, but is it not possible that with 
the present local men there might be jobbery occa¬ 
sionally?—That would not be possible, because they 
must obtain the sanction of my office in every 
case, and the only way in which an appointment 
is sanctioned is by looking up the reports running 
through several years with regard to a particular 
man, and no appointment would be sanctioned 
until that had been done. We have a complete 
and full record of every man’s services, and we 
act very largely upon that. , 

37032. Which again is a record of the reports 
made by your local officers?—Yes, but by officers, 
not by a single officer. 
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37033. In regard to the appointment of a new 
man, if the deputy assistant inspector says a cer¬ 
tain man is a good man, you do not generally 
know anything about him. Do you take his word 
for itP—Yes. , 

37034. In that case is it not possible you may 
have people helping their friends?—^No, not to the 
same extent as in the case of a District Board, 
because the deputy inspector is a trusted officer 
who knows and keeps a list of men he would 
recommend for appointment. He is in the posi¬ 
tion of being able to judge of their qualifications 
much better than a body of ignorant men on a 
District Board. 

37035. 'Supposing yon had such an officer under 
the ilxjcal Board, would not that be as good as the 
present system?—I do not think so, because the 
Collector cannot spare any time to look after the 
work, and it is much better done by a separate 
department. 

37036. .Arc the Mullah schools absolutely outside 
the control of the District Boards?—Yes. 

37037. Is there no danger of clashing in cases 
where a District Board might propose to run a 
school of its own and you subsidized Mullah 
schools?—No, we should never subsidize Mullah 
schools which interfered with the Local Board 
schools. 

37038. Would you ascertain that first?—Yes. 

37039. Supposing you have one or two Mullah 
schools working under grants-in-aid, and a Dis¬ 
trict Board decided that they would have a school 
of their own, would you withdraw your grants?— 
No, w'e would not withdraw the grant, but we 
would change its form; ■we would pay the Mullah 
a capitation grant for the number of boys he 
supplied to the Board’s schools, and if ho was a 
Mullah who really promised well and wo could 
depend on him, wo should appoint him as junior 
assistant in the Board’s schools. 

37040. Would that not interfere rather with his 
religious functions?—No, he would continue those 
entirely outside the Local Board schools. 

37041. With regard to the management of affairs 
financed by local bodies there are two schools of 
thought, one saying they must look to the efficiency 
and therefore must have departmental manage¬ 
ment, and the other that they must get people 
to take a greater interest in the matter, which 
could only bo done by an immediate sacrifice of 
efficiency and giving them some larger pow’ers of 
control. Do you take the efficiency standpoint, in 
the matter of education at any rate?—I look at 
it from the point of view that the people in Sind 
have not arrived at the stage at which they can be 
trusted with the control, but probably in time to 
come it may be expedient to give them more. 

37042. Have you served in Bombay proper?— 
Only a very short time as an Inspecting Officer. 

37043. Are all provincial appointments of Ks. 25 
and upwards at present made by the Director of 
Public Instruction?—^Yes. 

37044. Apart from this scheme of yours for 
giwng special powers to the inspectors of schools 
here, might not inspectors have larger powers in 
that matter universally?—Yes, I think they might 
to a great extent. 

37046. How far would you go?—I am not pre¬ 
pared to say what might be the case in any district 
except Sind, because the conditions are different in 
this respect, that masters in the Presidency are 
transferred from one educational inspector’s 
division to another, that is to say there is a con¬ 
stant flow of masters between the various divisions 
according as posts are vacant, but up here, the 
thing becomes really formal ; the Director does 
not know the men, he never has an opportunity of 
knowing them, and therefore recommendations 
made to him must receive merely a formal sanc¬ 
tion. I am only prepared to speak for Sind. 

37046. You desire that pay bills should be drawn 
in lump for the whole establishment; how is the 
Audit Officer to see ■w'hether a particular officer is 


getting more or less than the sanctioned pay?— 
The pay is distributed by officers whose position 
puts them above any suspicion ; that is to say, the 
head master of a high school is one of our best and 
most trusted officers drawing Bs. 400 or Es. 600. 

37047. It is not a question of bad faith but of 
mistakes ; people might misapprehend the terms 
of a sanction, and so on?—I do not think mis¬ 
takes could be made in respect to pay bills, and 
if my suggestion were adopted it would do away 
with an immense amount of detail which is not 
necessary, in checking these things. 

37048. Have you never had any item of pay 
challenged by the Accountant-General?—^No, I 
think I have been fortunate in that respect. 

37049. But you have had challenges in regard to 
your subordinates ?—Not as regards the amount 
that ought to be paid to them, but as regards the 
actual way in which the pay bills were made out. 
There is such an immense amount of detail under 
present regulations which has to be put into them, 
that it is difficult to avoid mistakes which cause an 
immense amount of delay and annoyance. 

37050. Must there not bo some sort of scrutiny ? 
—The method I suggest would give quite as much 
scrutiny as is necessary to check them. 

37051. {Sir SUyning Edgcrley.) Is there not some 
difference in the degree of interest Local Boards 
in Sind take in education?—Yes. 

37052. Which do you consider your best Board 
in that respect?—Sukkur and Larkana are the 
two best. 

37053. Do they interest themselves much in the 
local primary schools?—They do to a greater 
extent than the others, but I would not say much. 

37054. Do they use the powers they have as 
regards starting and closing schools?—I do not 
know that they would of their own initiative. 

37055. Whose initiative stimulates them ?—We 
make a proposal to them as regards a school at a 
certain place, and very often they say they would 
rather have it at a village four miles away. 

37056. Is the Hyderabad Board any help to you? 
— Yes, esiiecially in the northern part of the dis¬ 
trict, in the Naushahro Division. There, there is 
a zamindar of considerable intelligence who takes 
an interest in education and who can control the 
whole of his taluka Board ; he is of considerable 
help to us. 

37057. So that even with the powers they have it 
is possible for the Boards to take a very great 
interest in education and be useful, and to in¬ 
fluence the progress and promotion of education ?— 
Yes. 

37058. Eeally the difficulty is in getting the 
people to use the powers they have?—^Yes, it is 
not the mechanism which is at fault ; it is the 
apathy of the people. 

37059. What experience have you on the sub¬ 
ject of travelling allowance ?—At present the 
manner in which the travelling allowance is drawn 
by the officers of the inspecting staff causes them 
a tremendous amount of annoyance and throws a 
great deal of work on them, and it is also very 
unfair to them in many respects ; the allowance 
made is very small and it is hedged in by so many 
conditions that, as an actual matter of fact no 
inspecting officer can get through his work without 
having to pay out of his own pocket certain 
charges which are absolutely fair, but which are 
hedged round 'by such conditions that he cannot 
draw them. 

37060. Do they all keep permanent carriages 
during the touring season?—^Yes. 

37061. So that the simplest system for Sind 
would be to pay for the carriage ?—You might 
put it in that way. Of course they would require 
a certain amount more because of the expenses 
incidental to travelling. 

3/062. But on the w.hole, would a permanent 
alloivance save a great deal of trouble and annoy¬ 
ance 7—Yes. 
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37063. Would it leave you sufficient power of 
control over their movements?—Yes, I think so. 

37064. Does the system of daily travelling allow¬ 
ance give you any greater power of control?—I 
think not; in fact I should say that a permanent 
travelling allowance system would give an Inspect¬ 
ing Officer a groat deal more freedom. That is 
to say, at present ho is compelled to make certain 


journeys, to comply with the regulations govern- 

ing the travelling allowance, because naturally a Wright. 

man can hardly be expected, day after day to -- 

spend sums out of his own pocket. If he had an 17 Mar., 1908. 

ordinary travelling allowance he would have much -^ 

more freedom in arranging his tour. 

{The vntness withdrew.) 


Mr. H. C. Mur. ES, M.V.O., was called and examined. 


37065. You are the Collector of Karachi?—Yes, 
off and on for about three years. I am one of the 
two remaining members of the old Sind Corn-" 
mission. * 

The right of appeal is too liberally allowed now, 
and thereby it becomes possible for undesirable 
persons to regain their appointments. 

There has been a tendency to require more 
statistical and other information of late year's, but 
I attribute it chiefly to the questions asked in 
Legislative Councils which have to bo replied to. 
I do not remember, however, in receirt years any 
such call for special iirformation by the Secretary 
of State. Generally Government endeavour to 
reduce the calls on District Officers as far as 
possible. 

The powers of the Commissioner in Sind gener¬ 
ally should be as extensive as possible. His 

S rowers, as it is, are extensive and Act V. of 1868 
India) permits the almost indefinite extension 
thereof. As to the following matters, ho might 
well be authorised to pass final orders : — 


1 

Slllljoct, 

Existing rule 
governing exercise. 

Delegation 

proposed. 

Forest «ettlement 
reports. 

Revenue hottlement 
reports. 

Special survey 
quesriona. 

Territorial chanpes 
■witiiin districts. 

Section 19 of Act VII of 
1«78, India. 

Section 102 of Bombay 
Act VoM879. 

Cinaptcr VlII of Bombay 
Act V of 1879. 

Chapter VII of Act V 
of 1879. 

The powers of 
the Gover¬ 
nor in Coun- 
; 1 cil to be 
given to the 
C 0 m m i s- 
sioner in 

) Sind. 


While ns to land grants his powers should bo 
unlimited and ho should exorcise all the powers 
of a lAieal Government under the Municipal Act. 
Collectors and Deputy Commi.ssioners might bo 
granted extended powers in various directions, 
Sub-Divisional and taluka Officers require no 
further powers, i.e., none beyond the power of the 
Commissioner of Sind to sanction. These powers 
are already ordinarily those of a Collector, and it 
depends largely on the individual idiosyncracy of 
the Collector to what extent these are exercised. 

I am in favour of allowing the Commissioner in 
Sind to deal with such matters as authorising pay¬ 
ment of grain compensation when admissible; in 
fact. Collectors might be given the power; at this 
moment grain compensation has been due for 
months past in this district, but no orders have 
yet been passed by Government. Then as to 
travelling allowances, the Commissioner in iSind 
should be empowered to relax the 21 days rule. 

I do not consider an appeal from an appellate 
order ])assed by the Commissioner in Sind should 
lie to higher authority. But one appeal should 
always lie, except, for instance, in the case of the 
Sind frontier Regulation. The orders of the 
Commissioner in Sind thereunder should be abso¬ 
lutely final. I would allow one appeal only in the 
case of Non-Gazetted Officers, and no appeal be¬ 
yond the Collector, in the case of officers drawing 
less than, say, Rs. 30 per mensem, from an order 
of dismissal by an Assistant Collector and Magis¬ 
trate duly authorised to pass it. An appeal should 
lie' to the Commissioner only from an original 
order of dismissal by a Collector. There should 
be no appeal against orders reducing or othertvise 
punishing such officers by Collectors. 

There is a tendency to sacrifice more important 
interests for the sake of uniformity, e.q., Sind is 
entirely different from the Presidency proper in 
nearly every way, but the tendency now is to 
endeavour to wheel her into line with the Presi¬ 
dency by means of the administrative machinery 
provided by the appointments of Director, Land 
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Records, and Director of Agriculture. Provincial 
Directors of Land Records and Agriculture should, 
so far as Sind is concerned, if allow’ed to interfere 
at all, only do so in direct subordination to the 
Commissioner in Sind and not merely in corre¬ 
spondence with him. This would to some extent 
prevent officers entirely unacquainted with the 
conditions of Sind being in a position to force 
their views on the notice of Government indepen¬ 
dent of the informed criticism of the Commissioner 
in Sind. , 

At times the view of the Secretariat comprises 
a rather narrow field. I do not think the Bombay 
Government is too much dominated by revenue 
considerations, and I utterly disbelieve any officer 
under that Government has ever had a black mark 
against him becai:se he has bona fide, and liberally 
recommended remissions. I mention this in view 
of what I read of evidence given in Madras. On 
the contrary, within my experience, officers have 
always been encouraged (especially of late years) 
in Sind to bo liberal in such matters. 

The influence of the Commissioner in Sind is 
strong with all departments in the province, and 
his^views always receive full consideration. 

Executive Officers have plenty of opportunities 
for personal contact with the people if they choose 
to avail themselves of them. 

I do not think as a general rule that officers 
have a sufficient knowledge of Sindi. 

Every recommendation I have made for in¬ 
creases of establishment has been wholly, or almost 
wholly, sanctioned. I want an Assistant City 
Magistrate at Karachi (sanction has been applied 
for), and the augmentation of the police force at 
Karachi itself is a burning question. The city is 
under-policed to a marked extent. 

A new district is required, composed from the 
Hyderabad and Thar and Parkar districts, and 
proposals arc before Government. Minor terri¬ 
torial changes may bo nece.ssary elsewhere, and I 
am contemplating one such change in my own 
district. 

The frequent transfers'of officers in subordinate 
grades in my district is necessary owing to climatic 
conditions. I do not consider Gazetted Officers 
are transferred unnecessarily or capriciously. 
Since the abolition of the Sind Commission, Dis¬ 
trict Officers seldom stay long enough in a charge 
to acquire that personal influence and local know¬ 
ledge which used to be a marked feature of Sind 
Administration. Promotion among officers of the 
Indian Civil Service serving in Sind is, and has 
been for years past, rapid, so that very junior officers 
comparatively speaking find themselves in acting 
charge of districts. 

Subject to budget provisions, such a muni¬ 
cipality as Karachi should be in a position to 
engage temporary establishments, grant trivial 
increases of salary, authorise payment of grain 
compensation, and so on. At present, all such 
matters require the sanction of the Commissioner 
in Sind. 

1 am not of opinion that the functions of the 
Port Trust, municipalities or Districts or taluka 
Ijocal Boards need be extended. 

I altogether object to the idea of constituting 
Advisory or Administrative District Councils in 
Sind. The province is not, and will not be for 
many years to come, ripe for anything of the 
kiftd. Nobody who has—as I have—-for many 
years had to deal with District Boards and muni¬ 
cipalities in Sind could be in favour of the idea. 
Of course, men would be eager for the position 
conferred by appointment to a District Advisory 
Council, but only on account of the status thereby 
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Mr, acquired. If Provincial Advisory Councils are to 
IT, C. Mules, be created under the Government of India scheme 

- now under consideration, I consider Sind should 

17 Afor., 1908. have a branch Advisory Council, instead of merely 

- .sending one or more members to the Bombay 

Council. 

It is certainly not desirable to give to District 
Boards control over minor municipalities. In fact 
to attempt to do so would merely result in giving 
Collectors and Assistant Collectors control which 
they already exercise. The ordinary District 
Board members would take no interest whatever in 
the matter, and those who did would use their 
powers to stir up feeling. There are, it must be 
remembered, no village communities in Sind and 
the urban and rural classes are quite distinct. 

There are no village communities in Sind. 

I am of opinion generally that in view of the 
geographical isolation of Sind and her marked 
difference in all ways from the Presidency proper, 
the greatest administrative power, compatible with 
general subordination to His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay in Council, should be given to 
the Commissioner in Sind. 

37066. Are there any powers which the Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind could on his own authority delegate 
to iSub-Divisional Officers of all classes which he 
has not already delegated P —Yes. The delegation 
would be through the Collector; the Commi.ssioner 
would not delegate direct to Sub-Divisional Officers. 
By executive orders the powers of Sub-Divisional 
Officers are in some matters restricted under the 
Commissioner’s special circulars. 

37067. That is to say that there are certain 
powers which the Commissioner in Sind can dele¬ 
gate but which for .some reason or other he has 
either withdrawn or has not delegated P —Yes. 

37068. Is that a general exception P —No, there 
are very few matters of that kind; it is chiefly 
land grants which I have in my mind. 

37069. Are there certain powers which you as 
Collector can withdraw P —I can direct a Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer not to exercise them. 

37070. In your Collectorato are there certain 
officers from whom you have withdrawn powers?—I 
direct the exercises of these powers according to 
the individual, and according to the experience 
and length of service and his fitness to exercise 
them, I delegate them. 

37071. I thought they could all exercise them 
unless you withdrew them ?—Yes. 

.37072. Then are there certain officers you have 
told not to exercise certain powers ?—Yes. 

37073. What is your reason of giving that order? 
—Partly owing to the fact that of late years in 
connection with the grants of lands, the powers 
not only of the Collectors and the Sub-Divisional 
officers, but of the Commissioner in Sind have been 
restricted by Government, and we have received 
executive instructions that we are only to entrust 
full i>owers to Assistant Collectors when we are 
entirely satisfied that they have sufficient experi¬ 
ence and knowledge to exercise them fully ; there¬ 
fore we have to exercise discrimination. When I 
was an Assistant Collector there were no restric¬ 
tions of the kind, and, as Assistant Collector, I 
exercised just the same powers as my Collector 
did, which were practically unlimited in those days. 

37074. Do you say that, in consequence of the 
powers of the Oommissinnor having been restricted 
you have received executive orders from him to 
restrict someone else’s powers ?—^The whole of the 
powers have been restricted all round. 

37075. Is it because the Commissioner has had 
his powers restricted (I suppose by the Government 
of Bombay) that executive orders have been issued 


to you to restrict the powers of your subordinates ? 
—I can only answer the question by telling you 
that the whole subject was threshed out by Govern¬ 
ment and these restrictions were imposed. 

37076. Then because the Commissioner’s powers 
have been restricted, you have received executive 
orders to restrict the powers of your subordinates? 
—Yes, it comes to that. 

37077. ♦Were these restrictions issued by the 
Government of Bombay?—Yes. 

37078. ♦And more particularly in respect of 
tiansactions in connection with land grants?—Yes. 

37079. ♦Have the restrictions which you have 
been directed to lay upon the action of your sub¬ 
ordinates been injurious or the reverse?—They have 
not been injurious, but of course they increase the 
work of the Collector and the mass of papers he 
has to deal with. If a Sub-Divisional Cfficer is 
empowered to grant say, only up to an area of 
25 acres of land, it follows that all grants above 
that have to come to the Collector for sanction. 

37080. ♦Has that increased your work and 
crippled your subordinates’ respo'nsibilities ? — It 
has increased my work and decreased the responsi¬ 
bilities and prestige of the Assistant Collectors. 

37081. ♦Have your powers as a Collector been 
restricted by these same executive orders?—^They 
have. 

37082. ♦Has that necessitated from you a greater 
number of references to the Commissioner ?—It has. 

37083. ♦Always, as I understand, in connection 
with these land grants?—Yea. 

37084. Have you, as Collector, found that your 
work, as such, has been interfered with in any way 
by the Director of Land Records and the Director 
of Agriculture ? — I have ; there is a particular 
instance which I can give you in which the Director 
of Land Records and the Director of Agriculture 
(who was one and the same person) during a short 
tour ill Sind which covered a period of about ten 
days, issued an order to one of my subordinates 
which I did not consider he had a right to do. It 
was in connection with the way of filling in forms. 
Ho instructed him to fill in certain forms in a 
certain way in opposition to my orders, without 
communicating with me first of all. 

37065. What class of subordinate was this?—An 
officer in charge of a Sub-Division, and through 
him his taluka Officer. 

37086. Did you report the circumstance to the 
Commissioner?—Yes, officially. 

37087. Was that an isolated instance?—Yes, as 
to direct interference. 

37088. Are there any cases of indirect interfer¬ 
ence of which you complain ?—There is the pressing 
by these officers for the introduction of the system 
of administration which is in force in the Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay, and urging its application to 
Sind. 

37089. Can you give some clearer explanations 
as to that?—^Not from official correspondence, but 
in demi-official correspondence, it has been urged 
that what are called circle inspectors of Land 
Records in the Bombay Presidency, should be 
appointed in Sind. 

,37090. Are you alluding to the same department? 
—Yes-; that was merely an instance urging some¬ 
thing which, I think, is unsuited to Sind. 

.37091. And doing it all without the knowledge 
of the Commissioner?—No, this was in correspond¬ 
ence with the Commissioner in respect of Sind 
generally. 

37092. Have you noticed the same tendency in 
other departments? — The Commissioner in Sind 


♦ The witness subsequently represented “ I was not aware at the time of giving evidence that the rules to which 
I referred were cancelled two years later when I was on furlough. My evidence therefore should be read as referring 
to the cancelled rules which I believed to be in force, but to be held in abeyance by the Commissioner in Sind. The 
powers of the Commissioner in Sind are even now to some extent restricted as also are those of Collectors and 
Assistant Collectors. The restriction of the powers of the latter by Collectors, I regard as the result of orders which 
have from time to time been passed by Government and the Commissioner in Sind impressing the necessity for care, 
but I had overlooked the fact that in 190.t the Commissioner in Sind expressly enjoined on Collectors that they 
should empower Assistant Collectors freely.'” 
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does not appear to me to have so much to do with 
the whole of the work of the Director of Land 
Kecords and agriculture, the Director of Public 
Instruction and the Engineers in the Public Works 
Department as he ought to hare, as the Head of 
the ProTince. 

37093. You saj that officers have not sufficient 
knowledge of Sindi ; is that lack of knowledge 
greater now or less than it had been?—In the days 
of the old Sind Commission the officers spent their 
lives in Sind and knew Sindi well, but I do not 
wish to draw any invidious comparison ; the cir¬ 
cumstances are such that they cannot have. 
Probably an officer in the 'Bombay Civil Service 
now-a-days has to pass examinations in three or 
four languages, and although I think they have 
not such an efficient knowledge of Sindi as they 
ouglit to have, they can make themselves under¬ 
stood. 

37094. Can they read or write it as a rule?—A 
very few of them. 

3709o. They can probably talk with the illiterate 
classes, but would find it difficult to carry on a 
conversation with an educated man?—No, the 
2 Jrobability wi.)uld be that they could carry on a 
conversation with an educated man, but not with 
the labouring classes ; a labouring man always 
begins by imagining that he cannot understand a 
Sahib, which adds to the difficulty. 

37096. Ought their knowledge to be increased?— 
Theoretically, an officer ought to have a better 
knowledge of the language than he has. 

37097. (Sir Steyninij Edyerley.) What are the 
laud grant matters which you mention?—^It is the 
old question of the land grants in Sind which was 
brought before Government about seven years ago 
when the whole of the powers of the officers of 
the Land Revenue were restricted from top to 
bottom. 

37098. What is the rate of pay for ordinary un¬ 
skilled labour in Karachi?—-It varies from time to 
time, but in the busy season of the year an un¬ 
skilled labourer can sometimes make as much as 
Rs. 1-8 to Es. 1-12 per diem by simple dock 
labour, but of course that is only during the 
season. 

37099. What is it in the slack season ?—^That 
class of labourer would probably get from seven to 
ten annas a day, or Rs. 15 a month roughly. 

37100. Is that rate of wage larger than it used 
to be?—Yes, it has risen considerably the last 15 
years or so. 

37101. Has it risen a great deal during the last 
five years?—‘No, it is very much what it was five 
years ago. 

37102. Outside Karachi what is the ordinary 
rate?—^Wages have not risen in an extraordinary 
way, speaking from recollection. I should think 
outside Karachi about 6 annas a day in the rates 
of wage for an able-bodied cooly. 

37103. (Mr. Meyer.) As regards the grant of 
land, is not the grant free of assessment, or in 
favourable terms as much a mortgage of the Gov¬ 
ernment revenue for the future as the creation of 
an appointment? If you appoint a clerk at Es. 25 
you have mortgaged the Government revenue to 
that extent; and if you give land the proper assess¬ 
ment of which is Es. 50 for Es. 25, you have 
done just the same thing?—I think not, exactly, 
because in case of the free grant of land on pay¬ 
ment of what we called malkano, which is a pay¬ 
ment for the right of occupying, does not effect the 
assessment at all; it is merely the sum which a 
man pays out of his pocket for the right of occu¬ 
pying the land, and our object is to get the land 
into cultivation, so that Government secures a 
recurring revenue henceforward. 

37104. This is partly a raiyatwari and partly a 
zamindari province ?—d[t is under the raiyatwari 
system. 

37105. Elsewhere in India the general rule is 
that you do not pay an initial sum for the grant of 
land ; you take up land assessed at so much, and 
you pay that amount as long as you hold it; but 
in Sind you do both apparently, you pay a lump 
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sum down and pay assessment also ?—^Yes, it is 
called the malkano. M. 

37106. Is that a regular incident of taxation ?— _ 

No, it is fixed at the discretion of the officer who 
grants the land. 

37107. Absolutely ?—Yes practically ; you may 
say that it is fixed within certain limits, but it 
varies. We have also here a system of granting 
land on restricted and unrestricted tenure, and 
that always makes a difference in the amount of 
malkano charged. 

37108. Then your malkano is pro ianto an ad¬ 
dition to the ordinary settlement rates?—Only at 
the time of taking up land. 

37109. It is a sum paid for good-wiU, so to 
speak?—^Yes. 

37110. Is it that sum you want the local officers 
to have the right of remitting or reducing at dis¬ 
cretion?—They have that power. 

37111. Then what do you complain of ?—^The 
areas which may be granted by individual officers 
have been so restricted. 

37112. You say the Commissioner should exercise 
all the powers of a Local Governmeirt under the 
Municipal Act, but does he not do so already in 
Sind?—Not in all. 

37113. In all important matters?—Yes, nearly 
in everything. 

37114. Could he conceivably abolish the Karachi 
municipality, or would that have to go to the Local 
Government?—I do not think he nas any such 
power. I think a municipality can be suspended, 
but only by the Government of Bombay. 

37115. Assuming him not to have it, do you 
desire he should have that power in Sind ?—When I 
say I desire he should have all the powers of 
Local Government, it follows, they having that 
power, he would have it, but I have never known 
the power exercised yet as regards a municipality 
either by the Government or anybody else. 

37116. In the case of a city like Karachi might 
not the Local Government reasonably claim to 
be consulted before the situation is altered ?—In 
such a matter as a city municipality like Karachi, 
certainly ; I cannot conceive the situation arising 
myself. 

37117. But does not the law naturally look to all 
the contingencies that can be foreseen ?—In the 
matter of a small petty mufassal municipality I 
should think the Commissioner in Sind as the 
Head of the Province if a situation arose would 
be competent to deal with it, but city munici¬ 
palities would be on a separate footing. 

37118. You say no municipality in Sind has 
power to appoint any establishments on its own 
authority ; does that apply also to the District 
Boards ?—No, they have certain powers. 

37119. What are they, roughly?—District 
Boards appoint their own temporary establish¬ 
ments, but they cannot make permanent appoint¬ 
ments without the sanction of the Commissioner 
in Sind. 

37120. What pay does an overseer get?—Rs. 40 
to Rs. 50, it varies ; it is not fixed. 

37121. You say that a Sub-Divisional Officer can 
get the powers of a Collector, generally speaking, 
and it depends on the idiosyncracy of the Col¬ 
lector how far he gets them ; supposing you had an 
autocratic or centralizing Ctellector, might he not 
reduce his Sub-Divisional Officer to a nonentity?— 
Yes, if he chose he might say “ I will not allow 
you to grant any loans,’” he might say “ I will not 
allow you to transfer or grant leave to tappadars 
or any village officer.” 

37122. In your long experience in the province 
has that tendency come into play often?—I bel eve 
that different Collectors throughout the province 
give their Assistant Collectors different powers — 
even men of the same standing. Personally, I 
consider it is advisable to give Assistant Collectors 
the largest possible powers. 

37123. Would it not be also advisable to give 
Assistant Collectors such powers, as a class, as 
they are fit to exercise, without the possibility of 
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their being taken away by an injudicious auto¬ 
cratic Collector?—You get very young officers in 
charge of sub-divisions now ; the moment they 
have passed the higher departmental examination, 
owing to the few men we have, they are almost 
immediately placed in charge of sub-divisions 
without really any experience. 

37124. Could you not deal with that by making 
the powers depend on the service or grade?—You 
nominally have grades of Assistant Collectors, but 
in practice in Sind we very often have hardly an 
Assistant Collector on duty whose substantive 
grade is above that of supernumerary Assistant, 
while we have District Officers in charge of Dis¬ 
tricts who are not second class Assistant Col¬ 
lectors. 

37125. Under your present system you might 
possibly have a young Assistant with two or three 
yearsl service in one district exercising more power 
than one, say, of eight years’ service in another?— 
It is quite possible ; it depends on the Collector. 

37126. Is that a good plan ?—^That is the law 
and rules as they stand. I think it is a good 
thing that a Collector should have the power of 
restricting fjie powers to- be exercised by his 
Assistants. 

37127. We were told in Bombay, for instance, 
that no Sub-Divisional Officer can move a Jcarhun 
from one taluka to another ; can he do so here ?—- 

No. 

.37128. Might, he not have that power? — No, I 
think not, because they are on the general estab¬ 
lishment and the moving of falulca Officers from 
one faluka to another tends to upset the general 
arrangements. 

37129. You would have a certain number of men 
from the general establishment posted to a paf- 
ticiilar sub-division, but within that sub-division, 
might not a Sufb-Divisional Officer do as ho chose ? 
—It might work in parts of the province, but in 
my district which is so malarious that we have to 
be constantly changing the men, it would not do. 

•37130. A Collector in Bombay proper cannot move 
a mamlnidar about in his district ; is that so in 
your case?—Yes. 

37131. Do you not think he ought to have that 
pow’er in Sind?—I do jiot think it is necessary. 

37132. You say in the matter of appeals the 
Commissioner’s decision should be final when passed 
under the Sind Frontier Regulation ; what is that? 
—That is a semi-criminal liegulation which is 
applied in parts of Sind for the trial of offences 
ocmmitted by the Baloochies. When an offence is 
committed by a Balooch—frequently it is murder 
—it is generally connected with women and it is 
very often absolutely impossible to get evidence in 
th('se cases of any sort or kind except the fact that 
the man and the woman have been killed, and 
where this regulation is in force the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner or the District, Magistrate has power, 
if he finds there is no possible chance of the matter 
being threshed nut in the Criminal Court, of with¬ 
drawing it from the Criminal Court proper and 
transferring it fur revision to a Court of elders 
which is summoned according to the Balooch usage ; 
they sit in judgment and pass conclusions on a 
few simple loading points which the District Magis¬ 
trate puts to them and when they make their 
finding he passes his order in accordance therewith, 
and that order is subject only to revision by the 
Commissioner in Sind according to law. 

37133. Is the decision final, or is there a refer¬ 
ence to Government?—There is no legal reference 
to Government, but of course the Government have 
always very wide powers of revision. In fact the 
regulation recognizes no judicial authority superior 
to the Commissioner in Sind, and the only way in 
which Government could interfere would be by 
suspension or remission of a sentence just as they 
could in the case of a sentence by the Bombay High 
Court. 

37134. Do they in practice exercise their powers 
of revision in such cases?—Not within my personal 
experience ; I never had a case when I was Deputy 
Commissioner on the Frontier where these cases 


arose which went beyond the Commissioner, and 
I have no personal experience of their having done 
so since. 

37135. (Mr. Hiclien.^.) You say you think the 
Secretariat at times takes a rather narrow view ; 
what kind of ease had you in your mind ?—Recently 
an application was made to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in connection with the present scarcity, to 
sauctiou the grant of grain compensation in 
Karachi and elsewhere in Sind, pointing out that 
the staple food of the population of Karachi was 
a certain kind of grain. The reply we received 
was that the staple food of the people was not 
what we said it was but something else, and the 
chief food in certain talukas in my own districts 
was stated by the Government to be juari, but as 
a matter of fact it is rice and no juari is grown in 
those falukas at all. That necessitated of course 
a representation, which I have already made to the 
Commissioner, and which I presume, he will pass 
on to Government, with the, result that there will 
be a further reference to us and we shall repeat 
our facts which are facts, involving a certain 
amount of extra and somewhat unnecessary corre¬ 
spondence. I mention this particular instance 
because it is one which appears to me to be rather 
im])ortant, as I happen to know that all the lower 
sub(jrdinates of Government departments here are 
on the qui vivr. on the subject, and we have very 
large railway workshops here employing something 
like 2,500 men and they are all expectation to see 
what the result is, because their grain compensation 
follows ours. I am very much afraid if the thing 
is not sanctioned we, shall be in for a general 
strike. Then there are other points as to the pay 
of subordinate establishments, for instance. It is 
not sufficiently recognised that the Sind Govern¬ 
ment subordinate is a different type of man to the 
subordinate down country. I am speaking abso¬ 
lutely from local knowledge ; I have no knowledge 
of the Bombay Presidency, but I am given to under- 
st?,nd that the class of man who is a peon or a 
police constable down country is a man who can 
live on very much less than Sindis can live on, 
and it is essential, and you must accept the fact, 
that in a certain province the cost of living 
(whether it is absolutely necessary that it should 
be so or not is another matter) is more than it is 
in another, and it must be recognised in connection 
with their pay. 

37136. And you think that is not done? — We 
cannot get our people paid as much as we think 
tlu^y ought to be. 

37137. Do you think in the old days of the Sind 
Commission the members of the Civil >Service knew 
the. languages better than they do to-day?—I cer¬ 
tainly think the old members of the Sind Commis¬ 
sion knew Sindi better than the officers do at 
present, because they passed their whole lives in 
the province. There are only myself, and one other 
officer of the Sind Commission left. 

.37138, Are transfers from Sind to the other parts 
of the Presidency frequent?—Yes, the greater por¬ 
tion of a man’s service is outside Sind ; I should 
say there are v'cry few officers who serve in Sind 
more than seven or eight years. 

37139. And then are they transferred to some¬ 
where else where the language is totally different? 
—Yes. 

37140. And do they possibly come back again ?— 
There is a case of one officer who spent a certain 
portion of his life in Sind as Assistant Collector 
and who has returned after a long period of years 
as Collector. I am not referring to officers of that 
standing but to other officers. 

37141. At any rate the fact remains, that it is 
rather'rare for anyone to spend a reasonably long 
continuous period in Sind now-a-days?—^I am not 
prepared to say that even, if an officer is anxious 
to spend his time in Sind, he is alble to do so. 
That is a matter which is not within my cognizance, 
I only say, that officers who go home on furlough, 
on their return are posted to other parts of the 
Presidency. 

.37142. Would you say that the advantage of Sind 
would be better promoted if members of the service 
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stayed here for the whole of their time?—Not 
under (he existing conditions of the administration 
of the province, because the experiment of a close 
Commission ■was tried, in a comparatively small 
province and was found to bo a failure ; promotion 
is very slow where ytm have a small close Commis¬ 
sion ; men get discontented, and in addition, in the 
greater part of Sind the climate is extremely 
trying. 

37143. How long should a Collector remain in 
his district here ? — For practical purposes the 
longer a Collector is in charge of a district the 
better. 

37144. A good many witnesses have said they 
think the period should be a minimum of 3 and a 
maximum of 5 years, and they objected very much 
to going beyond 5 years ; is it desirable that a man 
should, if possible, stop longer than 5 years?—Five 
years, for the sake of the individual, is quite as 
much as you can expect anybody to put in in such 
a charge as Sukkur, or Larkhana ; I see no reason 
why there should be such a hard and fast line in a 
district like Hyderabad and certainly not in 
Karachi which is an excellent climate, but it would 
be extremely hard to find an individual down for 
five years in such a place as Sukkur ; in fact he 
would not stay, because he would have to go home 
ill. 

37145. The argument put before us was that a 
man got into a groove after he had been, say five 
years in a place, and therefore it would be a good 
thing that he should bo moved?—That is the dif¬ 
ference between looking at it from the point of 
view of the advantage and comfort, and personal 
happiness, and the benefit of the inhabitants of 
the district and the general demand for progress 
in all branches. From the point of view of the 
inhabitants of a district, the people one has to 
look after and get to know personally, there can 
be no question that three years is not long enough 
time to have charge of a big district. 

37146. Another argument was that a Collector 
has to be an all round man, and that he has to 
take an interest in a great variety of subjects, that 
the normal human being cannot interest himself in 
everything, that therefore some particular aspect 
of administration, one must assume, might be 
neglected by any good Collector, and for that 
reason a general shuffle from time to time was 
wanted; is that an argument worthy of attention ? 

■—I consider that the diversity of interests and 
occupations which ho has are rather safeguards 
to most men living in lonely districts. 

37147. Then you see no objection to a Collector 
staying in one place longer than 6 years, except 
on the ground of health?—Yes, the whole of the 
Upper Sind and (Middle Sind are places in which 
life for seven months in the year is carried on with 
an extreme of discomfort and considerable suffer¬ 
ing very often, which is a fact which must be con¬ 
sidered when you are dealing with human beings. 

37148. Has the town of Karachi any municipal 
lands?—Yes; it has very little, if any, municipal 
land in fee simple, but Karachi is under a city 
survey under the provisions of an agreement come 
to between Government and the municipality by 
which the municipality undertook the cost of the 
survey. There are certain somewhat complicated 
arrangements regarding land, but you may take it 
generally that there are certain lands within the 
limits of the city survey which are under the 
control of (Government and are administered by me 
through my Deputy Collector, who answers more 
or less to the Sub-Dmsional Officer for Karachi, 
and there are certain lands which are under the 
control of the municipality and they have the 
right of sale on lease of those lands. 

37149. Do they amount to a substantial area? 
—Yes; and there is plenty of it still left; for in¬ 
stance the Port Trust is no'sv negotiating with the 
municipality for the purchase of an area of 160 odd 
acres for six lakhs of rupees. 

37150. (Mr. Dutt.) You say with regard to land 
settlement reports, the powers of the Governor in 
Council should be given to the Commissioner in 


Sind. Do those settlements include the irrigation 

rates as well as the land rates?—Yes. H. C, MitUt, 

37151. Then according to your suggestion these ^iar 1908 . 
settlements should be made in Sind and not sub- 
mitted to the Governor of Bombay either for con¬ 
firmation or for sanction?—^As long as the 
Commissioner in Sind is in subordination to the 
Governor of Bombay of course they should be 
submitted to the Governor of Bombay for confirma¬ 
tion. 

37152. But not necessarily for sanction?—I do 
not think necessarily for sanction for the reason 
that the land revenue system in Sind, to begin 
with, is entirely different from that of the Presi¬ 
dency. Sind is an irrigated country; we do not 
levy our as.sessments, so to speak, at all on the 
crop on the field, but upon the class of water 
supply. 

37153. Supposing a certain settlement caused 
general dissatisfaction and some degree of unrest 
in a province, would not the Bombay Government 
be held responsible for not having exercised suf¬ 
ficient supervision over the operations in Sind?—I 
think we have yet to arrive at the ideal settle¬ 
ment which docs not cause dissatisfaction. 

37154. But generally speaking, supposing there 
was a great deal of dissatisfaction and grumbling 
about one particular settlement, would not the 
Bombay Government be expected to have looked 
into it, and would it not be held lesponsible for 
not looking into it?—I presume they would still 
retain the powers of revision in case of necessity. 

37155. You would allow them the powers of re¬ 
vision ?—As long as Sind remains subordinate to 
the Bombay Government, the Bombay Government 
will claim the power of revising action by the 
Commissioner in Sind. 

37156. With regard to territorial changes in 
elistricts you recommend that the powers of the 
Governor in Council should be given to the Com¬ 
missioner in Sind; are these territorial changes 
very frequent?—No, and they are very trifling. 

37157. So that references to the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment do not give much trouble or work to the 
Commjssioner in Sind?—No, they do not give much 
trouble; his recommendations probably would 
almost necessarily be accepted. 

37158. One of your recommendations is that 
with regard to the expenditure of Jjocal Board 
Funds outside the Local Board area, the Collector 
as the President of the District Board, should have 
the power to sanction. On principle, should not 
funds allotted to a District Board always be 
spent within the limits of that district?—That is 
a general principle, but it is a principle to which 
there should be exceptions. 

37159. The general idea in other provinces is 
that money which is allotted to a Local Board 
belongs to it and should be spent entirely within 
its limit; but if you take away part of that money 
it is like taking a'n-ay from a body that -which has 
been allotted to it?—My argument is if someone 
else is spending money outside the limits of a par¬ 
ticular Ix)cal Board, for the benefit of that Local 
'Board, it is fair to ask that Local Board to bear 
some part of the expenditure. If we here in 
Karachi are spending a large sum of money, as we 
are, for the benefit of Hyderabad and other places 
in Sind, it is only fair that they should contribute 
towards it. 

37160. Are such cases frequent?—They arise in 
the case of provincial institutions, for instance, 
such as the Sind College. 

37161. But they are not very frequent .P—There 
arc certain cases. 

37162. Supposing the Commissioner’s sanction 
was rotiuired in those cases, would the Collector be 
put to much inconvenience?—No, not in the least; 
hut these are general suggestions for decreasing 
amount of correspondence. 

37163. It would not very much decrease the Col¬ 
lector’s work?—^No, it merely means another 
reference. 
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37164. Have you forest oflSoers in all your dis¬ 
tricts?—Yes. 

37165. Are they considered to some extent to be 
assistants to the District Officer in regard to 
matters which relate to the convenience and com¬ 
fort of the people?—I believe that theoretically 
they are, but in practice they strongly object to 
being considered so. 

■37166. Has it not been so laid down?—It has 
been laid down by Government and the code that 
theoretically they are. 

37167. So that, as far as pasture lands and other 
matters relating to the people are concerned, the 
District Officer could issue instructions to the 
forest officer?—^He could, but he does not do it in 
practice ; he writes to the Conservator and asks as 
a favour that which he could, under the strict 
rules, demand as a right, but I am bound to say 
my own relations, and I believe those of other 
District Officers with the forest officer in Sind are 
extremely cordial. 

37168. Is irrigation entirely in the hands of the 
Irrigation Engineers?—Yes. 

37169. Supposing a large number of cultivators 
came to you as Collector, and said they were not 
getting sufficient water, would you have anything 
to say to the Irrigation Engineer?—Certainly. 

37170. Would you have power to issue instruc¬ 
tions as to letting out or not letting out water?—• 
No. 

37171. Should not the Collector in that matter 
have some control over the Engineer?—The present 
system is faulty in many ways and the Sind Irri¬ 
gation Act is distinctly in need of amendment, 
but I do not think it is possible that a non-pro¬ 
fessional man can say to a professional officer in 
charge of an irrigation work, whether there is 
water for other people or not, “ You are to open 
that sluice and give so and so water,’’ because that 
might upset the whole scheme of a canal. 

37172. Would you not allow him that power 
subject to a reference to the Superintending En¬ 
gineer or to the Government ?—I consider the Com¬ 
missioner in Sind should have far greater control 
than he has over the Heads of Departments in 
the province, and that a matter of that kind might 
be referred, and if the Superintending Engineer 
took the view of the subordinate engineer it would 
be referred to the Commissioner in Sind, but, while 
all that was being done, the cause for action would 
have passed away. 

37173. Who would make the reference?—I am 
not prepared to say that the Collector should be 
in a position to give the Executive Engineer 
orders. 

37174. {Sir Frederic Lely.) Generally, is the 
Bombay land revenue survey system suited in 
Sind?—I think so, as tempered by our irrigation 
system. 

37175. Is not Sind a zamindari country ?— 
Partly, and partly raiyatwari. 

37176. But the spirit of the land constitution of 
the province is that of large land holders?—Not 
all over, it is so in Upper Sind chiefly. 

37177. Taking that portion of the province, has 
not the imposition of the Bombay land revenue 
system with its code and rules created a certain 
want of harmony between the administration and 
the people ?—No, I think not ; probably at the 
time of introduction it was too cumbrous for Sind. 

37178. Is not the Land Revenue Code based on 
altogether a different constitution from that exist¬ 
ing in Sind ?—-You mean they hold field by field 
now, whereas you think they ought to hold zamin- 
dari?—I think they are quite satisfied now. 

37179. They have become habituated to it?—Yes, 
at first there was a good deal of trouble and 
bother. 

37180. And it caused considerable dislocation?— 
Yes, there was a good deal of trouble. 

37181. You say “I do not think the Bombay 
Government is too much dominated by revenue 
eonsiderations, and I wish very emphatically to 


say that I utterly disbelieve any officer under that 
Government has ever had a black mark against 
him because he has bond fide and liberally recom¬ 
mended remissions.” I do not wish to challenge 
that statement, but as a matter of fact, have you 
had any experience of failure of crops in Sind 
such as to require large demands for remissions?— 
Yes, we have constantly ; this very year we shall 
have large remissions. 

37182. But nothing to be compared with the 
famines in other parts?—^No, we never get 
famines, but we get constant failures, and com¬ 
plete failures, over large areas. 

37183. I always understood that Sind considered 
itself fairly secure from famine?—-Yes, because 
the people go away to other parts with their cattle, 
but we have had very heavy remissions and we 
shall have very heavy remissions in the province 
this year ; judging from my own district I imagine 
that there will be 8 or 10 lakhs or more. 

37184. As regards the discretion which should 
be giveji to the Collector in apportioning the 
powers of his Assistants, I take it there are two' 
alternatives to choose from, one giving a certain- 
amount of discretion to the Collector, at the risk 
of some aberration, and the other introducing a 
mechanical system of Government which is never 
illogical but always rather lifeless?—I prefer the 
present system under which the Collector distri¬ 
butes his powers according to his personal opinions 
of his Assistants. 

37185. That gives him more personal interest in 
the administration?—-Yes, and I think it secures 
the benefit of the people more too, that the Col¬ 
lector should be able to show his trust in a good 
man. 

37186. It has been laid down by authority that 
nothing should pass in a Collector's district of 
which it is not his duty to keep himself informed. 
Is that the position at present of the Collector in 
Sind?—Yes. 

37187. Is that position recognized both by him¬ 
self and by others?—Yes. 

37188. Has the Colleofdr, for instance, an effec¬ 
tive voice with regard to excise questions in his 
district ?—Certainly. 

37189. Are the excise subordinates under his 
orders?—Yes, a new order has just been made 
under which an Assistant Commissioner for Sind 
has been appointed. 

37190. Does he impinge on the authority of the 
Collector?—No, he is merely there as an Assistant 
to the Commissioner. 

37191. What is his connection with your excise 
subordinates, has he powers to give them orders 
over your head?—No, I do not think so. 

37192. He must do everything through the Col¬ 
lector ?—Yes. 

37193. And you do not think his authority will 
centralize undesirably at all?—-No. 

37194. Do you recognize any responsibility for 
education in your district?—Yes, a great deal. 

37195. Both with regard to primary and second¬ 
ary education?—Primary chiefly. 

37196. Do you recognize any responsibility in 
connection with the general tone of the secondary 
education in your district?—Yes, I have a good 
deal to do with education in all its branches in my 
district, from the highest form of education we 
have, which is the college, down to the lowest 
primary school. I am Chairman of the Standiiig 
Committee of the college and have a great deal 
to do with it. By the constitution of the Board 
I am necessarily a member of it, I am Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Muhammadan Madras.‘ia in Karachi, 
and as regards the schools in my district, I look 
upon it as my duty to inspect every school that I 
possibly can in the course of my tour, and when¬ 
ever I find anything that strikes me as wrong I in¬ 
variably bring it to the notice of the education 
inspector, and he always deals with cases 
promptly. I expect my assistants to do the same, 
and they do. 
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37107. Supposing in a training-college the stace 
■of discipline was extremely bad, would that gener¬ 
ally come to your knowledge?—No, I should know 
nothing about the training-college. 

37198. Do you not visit it?—No. 

37199. Do you not think a Collector should be 
on the Visiting Committee of every institution 
which is in immediate relation with the youth of 
the country ?—There is no training-college here ; 
the training-college is at Hyderabad. When I 
was Collector there I used not to visit the training- 
college, but I have no doubt I could have done it 
had I expressed a wish to do so. The Educa¬ 
tional Authority would have raised no objection, 
but as a matter of fact I look upon the visiting of 
certain places, the high schools, for instance, more 
as ornamental than practical ; it is the district 
schools one pays more attention to. 

37200. I know of a case where the grossest state 
of indiscipline was discovered in a college and the 
Collector and the Commissioner said they did not 
consider it any of their business. Would that be 
the case in Sind?—As regards the high schools I 
do not think we should have anything to do with 
them. 

37201. Does the Executive Engineer occupy an 
absolutely independent position from the Collector? 
—Absolutely. 

37202. Other witnesses have gone so far as to 
suggest that the Executive Engineer, ought to be 
in a subordinate position with reference to the 
Collector much the same as that held by the forest 
ofiBcer ; what would you say as to that?—The sub¬ 
ordination of the forest officer is nominal and do 
not desire that the Executive Engineer should be 


do with them at all?—Not in the preparation of 

the budget. As to buildings that are erected for U. C. Mulei. 

us by the Public Works department, we requisition - 

for plans and estimates, they send them up, the 17 Afar., 1908. 

work goes in for sanction and inclusion in the - 

budget, and we have nothing more to do with it. 

37207. Supposing you became aware of any gross 
malfeasance in regard to Public Works, would you 
consider it your duty to interfere in any way?-r- 
If I became aware of it in such a manner that I 
could take it up of course I should ; I should write 
to the Superintending Engineer. 

.37208. Would you be considered as interfering 
if you did so?—Yes, probably. 

37209. What is the size of your District?— 

12,000 square miles. 

37210. (Chairman.) How many municipalities 
have you in it?—Karachi City, Tatta municipality 
which is a fair-sized one (a town of about 10,000 
inhabitants) ; Kotri, a town of about 7,000 in¬ 
habitants ; Manjhand, a town of about 2,500 
inhabitants ; and Keti Bandar a town of about 
2,000 inhabitants. 

37211. Are you Chairman of any of them?—Of 
none of them. We have a non-official President in 
Karachi. The presidents of the other municipali¬ 
ties are my Assistant Collectors in charge of the 
sub-divisions in which those municipalities are 
situated. 

37212. Are you Chairman of the District Board ? 

—Yes. 

37213. Do you attend its meetings?—Yes, once 
a year. 


subordinate to me. 

37203. Have you anything to say as to the Public 
Works budget?—No. 

37204. Supposing a re-appropriation was made, 
or one work stopped and another taken on, would 
you know about it ?—I get copies of the resolutions. 

37205. Ought you not to be consulted about such 
a thing before hand ?—We are consulted as regards 
the expenditure, and we are immediately connected 
with the clearance grants for canals and that sort 
of thing. As a matter of fact, the Collector holds 
a conference with the Executive Engineer and his 
own assistants in connection with the clearance of 
canals which is one of the most important points 
he has to deal with. 

37206. With reference to other items, buildings, 
for instance, in the budget, have you anything to 


37214. Does it only meet once a year?—Yes. 

37215. In Karachi you are chairman of the Port 
Trust?—I am, and I desire to hand in a memo¬ 
randum on behalf of the Trust. 

37216. The principal point contained in it is that 
you wish to have freedom to raise loans when and 
where you like?—Yes. 

37217. And you wish the period during which 
the loans should be current to be extended to 
30 years?—Yes, those are the two main points ; the 
last one is not so important. 

37218. But you do wish for freedom to raise loans 
where you like?—Yes, we should like to be able 
to go to England. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. A. D. Younghusbam) C.8.I., I.C.S., was called and examined. 


37219. (Chairman.) You are Commissioner in 
Sind?—Yes. 

37220. Although you are one of the Commis¬ 
sioners under the Bombay Government, your posi¬ 
tion, as Head of the province of Sind is clearly 
distinct ?—'Yes. 

37221. How long have you been Commissioner in 
Sind? — I joined the appointment in November, 
1905. 

37222. Had you served in Sind previously?—No. 
The first 14 years of my service was in Gujarat ; 
then I was for 10 years in the Central Provinces, 
and for the last three years, before coming up 
here, I was Commissioner of the Central Division 
of Bombay. 

The position of Sind in the matter of decen¬ 
tralization is altogether exceptional. The pro¬ 
vince was for many years after the conquest ruled 
by an independent Governor, directly under the 
Government of India. On the annexation of the 
province to the Bombay Presidency, the Governor 
was replaced by a Commissioner, who inherited, 
in a lesser degree, many of his prerogatives, 
although of course wholly suborclinatied to the 
Government of Bombay. In various scarcely 
definable ways, the modern Commissioners in Sind 


carry on the unbroken traditions of Sir Charles difr. A. D. 

Napier, and are treated throughout the province 

as his successors. _ 

The status and functions of the Commissioner in 
Sind difller materially from those of the Commis- " 

sioner of a division. It would be nearer the mark, 
though of course not strictly accurate, to describe 
him as the Head of a Local Administration sub¬ 
ordinate to a Ijocal Government, This at least is 
the position to which it seems desirable that he 
should as far as practicable approximate, if the 
administration of the province is to be carried on 
to the best advantage. 

The Bombay Land Kevenue Code has been ex¬ 
tended to Sind, and is technically speaking, the 
law under which the revenue administration of the 
pi'ovince is conducted. Under it the status of 
the Commissioner in Sind is neither more nor less 
than that of the Commissioner of a division, and 
no extraordinary powers have been conferred on 
him. But in fact the main authority to which 
Sind Revenue Officers have daily occasion to refer 
for guidance in their procedure is not so much the 
Land Revenue Code as the compilation of Commis¬ 
sioner’s special circulars, dealing with all Uie 
details of a system of revenue administration 
which, though under the same law, is fundament¬ 
ally and essentially different from that prevailing 
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in the Bombay President. TheM circulars have 
been issued by successive Commissioners from time 
to time under an authority which apfiears to be 
based on tradition rather than on any express dele¬ 
gation. There would presumably be nothing 
positively illegal in similar action on the part of 
a Commissioner of a division ; but in practice any 
such assumption of authority would certainly be 
restrained. 

It seems a fallacy to suppose that such decen¬ 
tralization as is now to be found in the Sind 
administration had its origin in the passing of 
Act V. of 1868, and that from that date there 
has been a gradual elevation of the status and 
independence of the Commissioner in Sind to a 
pitch previously unknown. It seems probable that 
the tendency has, if anything, been rather the 
other way, and that, despite the powers formally 
delegated from time to time, Government now 
exercises a closer control over the affairs of Sind 
than they did 40 years ago. The Act has un¬ 
doubtedly proved most valuable, and its working 
has been entirely successful. A careful search of 
the Commissioner’s records since the date of its 
passing has failed to reveal a single instance of 
complaint against it. It has enabled the Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind to exercise the powers of a Local 
Government under a number of Acts a’hich have 
since been either passed or extended to Sind in the 
natural development of more highly organized con¬ 
ditions of administration. But over and above 
this, it would seem to have been necessary for the 
purpose of giving a more formal legal sanction to 
the exercise of powers which, in so far as they had 
been previously exercised by the Commissioner in 
Sind, had depended on custom rather than on 
express legislation for their sanction. It is to be 
remembered that almost up to the date of this 
Act the Commissioner in Sfnd had been his own 
High Court, that there had been no independent- 
judicial authority by which the legality of his 
actions could be called in question, and that tbe 
province had been “ NoniRegulation ” in the 
wildest sense of the expression. It is interesting 
to note, as showing how the Commissioner in Sind 
was in those days regarded by the Government of 
Bombay, that this Ant was conceded by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India as an alternative to the original 
proposal of the Ix>cal Government that the case 
should be provided for in Act XXXII. of 1867, 
under which the Governor-General in Council was 
empowered to delegate to the Chief Commissioners 
of Oudh, the Central Provinces, and British Bur- 
mah the powers of a l/ocal .Government. The pro¬ 
visions of (Bombay Act XII. of 1866 (the Sind 
Civil Courts Act) deserve notice. The Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind was therein emphatically recog¬ 
nized as Head of the province, and extensive 
powers were conferred on him in connection with 
the judicial administration, including power to 
appoint the Subordinate Judges, who now constitute 
the judicial branch of the Provincial Service. The 
corresponding power of appointment to the execu¬ 
tive branch, which for practical purimses is far 
more needed, and the absence of which entails a 
considerable amount of unnecessary routine corre¬ 
spondence, is at the present day refused him. 

The extraordinary exercise by the Commissioner 
in Sind of many of the powers which elsewhere are 
strictly reserved in the hands of the liocal Govern¬ 
ment—his position in fact ns for many purposes 
the Local Government of the province—not only 
dates from the earliest times, rather than haring 
its origin in any modern theories of delegation, 
but is moreover a necessary condition of the ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances in which a detached and 
distant province has been annexed to territories 
with which it has no sort of natural connection 
and not a single feature in common. The physical 
configuration of the country, the climate, the 
modes of cultivation, the racial characteristics and 
manners and customs, domestic and agrarian, of the 
population, all present a striking contrast to any¬ 
thing that is to be found in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. Tbe people of Sind have practically no 
common interest and no inter-communication with 
those of the Presidency proper, less eo at all events 
than with the people of the Panjab, Baluchistan, 


and even Hajputana. The Government of Bombay' 
is practically as remote from Sind as the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Some of the individual Members 
of Council and Secretaries may have put in a more 
or less extended period of service in Sind in the 
more or less distant past; but the Government, as 
a Government, can have no such first hand know¬ 
ledge of existing conditions in the province as it 
has of those in the Deccan, the Carnatic and 
Gujarat. The visits to Sind of His Hxcellency the 
Governor are almost if not quite as rare as those 
of His Excellency the Viceroy, while visits from 
the Bombay Members of Council and Secretaries 
are unknown. Nor has the Commissioner in Sind 
ordinarily any opportunities of presenting himself 
at the headquarters of the Government of Bombay 
and coming into contact with its Members. 

At the present rapid rate of development of 
Sind in all directions a day will eventually come 
when it will be found necessary again to detach it 
from the Presidency of Bombay, and give it a 
separate administration of its own directly under 
the Government of India. In the meanwhile the 
arrangement under which this outlying province 
remains subordinate to an alien and absent^ Local 
Government cannot but be regarded as anomalous. 
And its success must largely -depend on the degree 
to which the powers and responsibilities of the 
Jx)cnl Government are left in the hands of the 
local Head of the province, who ought always to be 
an officer specially selected for his fitness to exer¬ 
cise such powers and responsibilities. 

The case is thus a wholly exceptional one; and it 
is fallacious to generalize from the success of a 
policy of decentralization as applied to Sind that 
such a policy is everywhere desirable—still more 
fallacious to argue that, because particular powers 
are capable of being, and have been, entrusted 
with advantage to the Commissioner in Sind, they 
should equally be entrusted to officers in an alto¬ 
gether different position. Such generalizations 
may or may not give rise to dangerously exag¬ 
gerated ideas of the extent to which decentraliza¬ 
tion can safely be carried in the ordinary condi¬ 
tions of Indian administration. But they are in 
any case calculated to injure the case of Sind by 
obscuring the exceptional conditions which here 
necessitate the policy. And the Sind administra¬ 
tion is more likely to be hampered than benefited 
by the issue of general orders, of which there has 
recently been a series, delegating powers to all 
Commissioners and Heads of Departments, in- 
cluding the Commissioner in Sind. Occasionally, 
the Commissioner in Sind has been so invested, in 
common with a number of other ofBcers, with 
powers which had long before been specially dele¬ 
gated to him in virtue of his exceptional position 
as Head of the province. If he is thus to be 
bracketed with Commissioners of Divisions and 
other officers for purposes of decentralization, he 
may expect to find himself similarly bracketed 
hereafter for purposes of centralization, when the 
view commends itself that the policy now in favour 
has been carried too far, and that a general 
tightening of control is called for. In that event 
his lust state will be worse than his first. The 
danger which threatens the administration of Sind 
lies rather in the tendency towards uniformity and 
in the insidious encroachments of departmentalisa¬ 
tion than in any conscious policy of centralization. 

It scarcely admits of question that the general 
influence of the departments of the GU>vernment 
of India is in the direction of rigidity and 
uniformity, and the standard of rigidiW and 
linformity enforced is often excessive. It can 
scarcely be denied that the insistence on a rigid 
uniformity in police arrangements throughout 
India, and the difficulty of convincing the Gov¬ 
ernment of India of the existence of special local 
conditions, have the effect of seriously retarding 
much needed reforms. To take one small point, 
the pay of the rank and file of the police ou^t to 
bear some relation to the local scale of wages of 
ordinary unskilled labour, which varies throughout 
India, and which happens to be extraordinarily 
high in Bind. But it is difficult to carry convic¬ 
tion on such points. Again, it is a speciality of 
our Bombay system of administration that the 
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mainbulkof the work of a district is carried on not, 
as elsewhere, at headquarters, but in the interior. 
Failure to appreciate this is constantly apparent 
in the Government of India orders. In the matter 
of police re-organization, for instance, the fact 
that all the worst under-trial criminals are to be 
found in the taluka sub-jails necessitates more 
efficient arrangements for the guarding of these 
sub-jails than has yet been conceded. A trivial in¬ 
stance of similar character in the Financial De¬ 
partment may be found in the rigid rules by which 
all Assistant and Deputy Collectors are treated as 
part of the Collector’s office establishment, a rule 
which was intelligible enough in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, but is wholly inapplicable to Bombay con¬ 
ditions. Such instances might easily be multiplied. 

It is difficult to suggest definite limits to the 
power of the Government of India to entertain 
appeals. But as a general rule no case should 
ordinarily go beyond second appeal, particularly 
where first and second appellate authorities are in 
accord. I am on the whole not in favour of the 
proposal to require a certificate of reasonable 
grounds of appeal. I have no reason to complain 
of excessive interference by the Government of 
India in appeals against administrative action. 

In cases of disciplinary action against individual 
officers, I have known interference by the Govern¬ 
ment of India which seemed to me most undesir¬ 
able. I would allow no appeal to them by officers 
of lower rank than the Provincial Service. 

I consider that all departments in Sind, other 
than purely Imperial Departments, should work 
in subordination to the Commissioner, who is the 
Head of the province, and whose influence, as 
observed by the Government of Bombay in 1892, 
“ if it is to be effective, must be effective in all 
directions.” 

Coinmissio)iers of divisions in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency differ materially from officers bearing the 
same designation in provinces where they are 
subordinated to Boards of Eevenue or Financial 
Commissioners, or in the smaller provinces ad¬ 
ministered by Chief Commissioners, although, since 
the loss of their old distinctive designation of 
Revenue and Police Commissioners, there has been 
an increasing tendency to treat the Bombay Com¬ 
missioners as on the same footing with Commis¬ 
sioners of divisions elsewhere. This tendency is 
in many ways regrettable. Not only does it in¬ 
volve some lowering of the original conception of 
our Commissioners as a purely controlling autho¬ 
rity, corresponding with Boards of Revenue and 
Financial Commissioners elsewhere,—a concep¬ 
tion of which practical recognition is now scarcely 
to be found except in the Warrant of Precedence, 
—and a reduction of their status to that of quasi- 
Executive Officers, but (he prominence given to 
the division rather than to the district as the unit 
of revenue administration has the effect of lowering 
the ancient prestige and influence of the Collectors. 

A joint control by the Commissioners of the 
revenue administration is the object which was 
formerly and should again be aimed at. The 
removal in 1890 of the headquarters of the Com¬ 
missioners from Poona to stations in their several 
divisions was, in my opinion, a grave mistake. 
Since that time they have been largely out of touch 
with one another, and collectively with Govern¬ 
ment. When I was in the Central Division great 
difficulties were experienced in arranging meetings 
even for the purpose of discussing the very few 
matters which Government had expressly in¬ 
structed Commissioners to take up in conference. 
With the natural reluctance of my colleagues to 
leave their headquarters and their offices in order 
to come in to Poona during the season I very fully 
sy'mpathised. Equally inconvenient was it to me 
to accept alternative suggestions of meetings in 
Bombay during the cold weather, which I found 
all too short for touring through my extensive 
division. The consequence was a tendency to hurry 
through even the few obligatory conferences, while 
there wore no opportunities for leisurely discussion 
of innumerable important questions, which had not 
been specifically referred to a conference, but on 
which an exchange of views and joint action might 
have been most beneficial. 


I would strongly advocate a reversion to the old 
conception of the Commissioners as a joint body, 
akin in many respects to a Board of Revenue, 
though not necessarily so designated. And as a 
first step I would urge the restoration of Poona 
as the joint headquarters of the Commissioners, 
where they should all reside not only in the rains 
but also during such part of the hot weather as 
they may not be actually on tour. Quarters should 
be specially constructed for the joint accommoda¬ 
tion of their offices, which could probably be 
amalgamated with considerable advantage, an 
Assistant Commissioner or Secretary of the Indian 
Civil Service being placed at the head of the 
single amalgamated office. Detailed distribution 
of work between the members of what would thus 
be, to all intents and purposes, a regular Board 
could continue to be, as hitherto, by territorial 
divisions rather than by departments. But there 
would be scope for a very considerable measure of 
joint action by the Board as a whole. And to such 
a Board Government might delegate very extensive 
powers, without any fear of setting up divergent 
standards in different parts of the Presidency. 

Any powers so delegated to the Board of Com¬ 
missioners in the Presidency should simultaneously 
be delegated to the Commissioner in Sind as regards 
that province. Indeed, the case for delegation in 
Sind must always be stronger than in the Presi¬ 
dency on the general consideration of its remote¬ 
ness and of necessary want on the part of Govern¬ 
ment of detailed familiarity with its conditions. 
One result of the constitution of such a Board aa 
has been suggested would presumably be the sub¬ 
ordination to it in the Presidency of such officers 
as Directcu's and Inspectors-Gcneral of Land Re¬ 
cords, Agriculture, Registration, and the like. 
This, so far as Sind is concerned, would facilitate 
the bringing about of a much needed reform, 
namely, that such officers, who are mainly con¬ 
cerned with conditions in the Presidency, in so 
far as they may bo allowed to exercise any juris¬ 
diction in Sind,—and it is a very arguable question, 
whether this is desirable,—should only do so in 
the strictest and most absolute subordination to 
the Oommissioner in Sind. It is in respect of the 
interference within his jurisdiction of such quasi- 
revenue departments independent of him, that the 
Oommissioner in Sind at the present time finds 
himself nupst embarrassed. 

Sub-Divisional and taluka Officers exercise with¬ 
in their sub-divisions, under the Land Revenue 
Code, all the powers of a Collector, except such 
as the Collector may specially withdraw from 
them. And there is no complaint of any excessive 
tendency on the part of Collectors to withdraw 
jwwers. Taluka Officers, under the Code may 
exercise any powers delegated to them by the 
Collector under the general or special orders of 
.Government ; and all that is necessary in this 
connection is that Government should give Collec¬ 
tors a free hand in the matter. In matters of 
general administration, not covered by their 
revenue powers, the powers at present exercised 
by these officers appear to be sufficient. 

Proposals have been submitted, and are under 
consideration, for giving to the Commissioner in 
Sind the powers of the Local Government, and to 
the Manager of Incumbered Estates those of a 
Court of Wards, in the administration in Sind of 
the Bombay Court of Wards Act, 1906. 

The provisions on the subject of appeals of tho 
Bombay Land Eevenue Code are fair and reason¬ 
able, though certainly not erring in the direction 
of excessive curtailment, and might be made gene¬ 
rally applicable. They are to the effect, (1) in 
regard to general administrative action, that no 
appeal should lie from an order passed by a 
Commissioner, etc., in second appeal: (2) in regard 
to punishments of individual officers, that no 
appeal whatever should lie beyond the Collector 
in the case of subordinates on Bs. 35* or less, and 
no appeal from the Commissioner’s appellate order 
in the case of subordinates on pay of Ea. 99* or 
less. On the other hand, there is a perhaps neces¬ 
sary reservation to Government of unlimited powers 

* These limits might with advantage be raised at the 
present day. 
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of revision. And there is s natural tendency on 
the part of the Secretariat, as of certain High 
^Courts, to allow this reservation to be traded on 
by individuals as conferring on thorn an irregular 
• right of appeal in cases whero the law expressly 
disallows it. Petitions in such cases are apt to be 
referred for report as a matter of routine. In a 
recent case a lengthy memorial from a subordinate 
on its. 60, described both by him and by the Sec¬ 
retariat as an “ appttal " against the Commissioner's 
appellate order, was sent for report, intimation 
being at the same time sent to the petitioner that 
his “appeal" had been so dealt with. Tbis 
tendency requinrs to be steadily resisted. SnbjtJCt 
t<) this remark, I do nut consider that further 
special measures are necessary in the matter. 

There can be no question that the natural 
tendency of provincial Secretariats is always to¬ 
wards departmentalism. I found euch tendency 
particularly marked in the Central Provinces. 
H(>ads of Departments are always in direct touch 
with the Secretariat and with the headquarters 
of Government; they generally have the last word 
on questions affecting their departments; and 
their influence with Government is apt to unduly 
outweigh that of the territorial officers, who are 
the best judges of local conditions, on which tho 
whole question frequently turns. 

In Sind, the peculiarity and the importance of 
locU conditions are abnormally great. They are 
matters of which the average Head of a -Bombay 
Department, residing in the Pn>sidency, is more 
than ordinarily ignorant and impatient. The 
impracticability of allowing the administration of 
the province to bo controlled by such officers, 
behind the back of tho Commissioner, has been 
repeatedly recognized by Government, and orders 
have from time to lime been issued with a view 
to emphasizing the Commissioner’s concern in all 
departments of administration of the province. 
But such orders aie apt to bo disregarded or over¬ 
looked. The natural tendency of all spociali»'d 
departments is to encroach, and the normal ten¬ 
dency of the Secretariat appears to be to acquiesce 
in such eucroachmnnts. 

The Head of one Department was 16 years ago 
instructed that his communications to Government 
on Sind affairs should be addressed through the 
Commissioner in Sind. One year ago, on onqiiiry 
being made, it was reported that no reason could 
Iw discovered why this practice had not been 
observed ; and the urdeis were then re-affirmed, 
but have still had no result. Another Head of a 
Department in the Presidency has received permis¬ 
sion to tour in Sind, subject to an express stipu¬ 
lation that his functions are to be confined to 
criticism and report to the Commissioner in Sind, 
and that he is not to interfere with the local 
officers. It cost me a prolonged and tedious 
correspondence before I could induce this officer to 
admit that he had been in error in addressing 
direct instructions to one of my officers, instruc¬ 
tions which, however excellent in themselves, were 
marred by his very natural ignorance of detailed 
local conditions. Recent interference by yet 
another officer in the Presidency in matters which 
have hitherto been administers entirely by the 
Commissioner in Rind is at present the subject of 
correspondence. It is unsatisfactory that so much 
of the time of the Commissioner in Rind should be 
wasted in checking encroachments of this descrip¬ 
tion. And yet, when they are not watched for 
and promptly challenged, the ovil goes on 
increasing. 

Under our revenue system Assistant Collectors 
spend their lives in personal contact with the 
people. And whatever may be said against the 
system in other respects, there can be no question 
of its excellence in this respect. With the Sub- 
Divisional Assistant Collector always accessible 
the need for personal contact with the Collector is 
less pressing. Collectors, though of course much 
hampered with desk work, are in fact as a rule 
always accessible, more so, I am inclined to think, 
than Heads of districts elsewhere, their early 
training and traditions doubtless standing them in 
good stead. Anything tending to rrauce the 
burden of office work on District Officers is of 
course greatly to be welcomed in this connection. 


And in so far as a aub-divisional system on the 
Bombay model may be capable of extension to 
other parts of India, I venture to think that it is 
to be recommended. 

As a result of this system most of our Assistant 
Collectors, whose work is mainly in the vernacular 
of tho people among whom thev habitually live, do 
acquire a sound knowledge of the language. While 
in the Central Division in 1902-06, I was particu¬ 
larly struck with the faciliU in colloquial Marathi 
displayed by one Assistant Collector after another ; 
and now in Sind the general knowledge of Siudi 
is even better. I should say that oiir present 
junior Civilians are better in this respect than 
their predecessors of 25 to 30 years ago. Collec¬ 
tors have no difficulty in keeping up tho languages 
they acquired as Assistants, though uaturuly at 
a disadvantage when transferred to parts of the 
country (r.y., Sind) in which they have not jirc- 
viously served. At present all Heads of districts 
in this province are proficient in Siiidi, two 
of them, who as members of the old Sind Commis¬ 
sion have spent a wholu long service in it, being 
exceptionally so. 

I am unable to say as much for the officers of 
certain other depart.nients, least of all for the 
Assistant Engineers of the Irrigation Department, 
in whose work knowledge of the vernacular is 
specially important, and, speaking generally, is 
markedly ab^mt. The remedy, which has been 
impressed on Government, is the substitution of a 
more real test for what has hitherto been the farco 
of the “colloquial” Public Works Department ex¬ 
amination. 

Proposals for the creation of a new district in 
Sind are now under the consideration of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, and with the further develoi>- 
ment of the province, one or more additional dis¬ 
tricts will doubtless in time be found necessary. 
But these are not an immediate need. Certain 
schemes for increasing the number of sub-divisions 
are under my consideration, but are not yet 
matured. 

An^ wholesale extension of the principle of 
selection, without regard to seniority, would be 
most dangerous. Rel(>cting authorities are human ; 
their knowledge of the officers concerned is often 
second-hand; and the risk of partiality, favour¬ 
itism, or prejudice, if not on the part of Govern¬ 
ment at least on the part of their advisers, is a 
real one. Special posts, outside the regular line, 
should of course be filled wholly by sel^tion, no 
officer having a claim to such posts. But pro¬ 
motion to the rank of Onllector and Commissioner, 
as to the higher ranks of other regidarly organized 
Serrices and departments, should in my opinion be 
made primarily by seniority, subject to considera¬ 
tions of fitness. Whero the next senior officer is 
deli^ratoly found to be unfit for promotion, he 
should be superseded without hesitation ; and as to 
this I agree that there is room for greater care 
and strictness than has at all times appeared to 
prevail. But the grounds of his supersession 
should be definitely formulatod, and should be 
communicated to him. He should at the same 
time be clearly informed whether the defects in 
his work or character are deemed so incurable as 
to debar him from all future hope of promotion, 
or otherwise in what particular respects improve¬ 
ment is needed to qualify him for it. At present 
we occasionally see a number of officers, who have 
been superseded en masse in favour of a junior, 
without any reasons assigned, afterwards accorded 
one after another the very promotion for which 
they had been superseded. In such cases it is im¬ 
possible to avoid the suspicion that reconsidera¬ 
tion has induced an unavowed recognition of the 
injustice of the original supersession. The utter 
uncertainty as to prospects which such procedure 
engenders in the Service concerned has a most 
demoralizing tendency, and is seriously detrimental 
to the public interests. 

Transfers are a necessary evil. That they are 
undesirMy frequent is beyond question. In so 
far as they may be unnecessarily frequent, the fault 
can only be ascribed to want of care and judg¬ 
ment on the part of the authorities responsible. 
The improvement of internal communications, no 
less than of communication with England, has 
greatly facilitated the taking of leave, which is 
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the most prolific source of transfers ; and I am 
not of opinion that leave is at all too lavishly 
granted. Often, when tO the public mind they 
may appear capricious, they are necessitated by 
reasons which cannot be m^e public. The Com¬ 
missioner in Sind has large powers in the matter 
of posting officers subordinate to him, and I per¬ 
sonally devote to this question an amount of valu¬ 
able time which many officers might consider dis¬ 
proportionate. It is a most important part of the 
work of administration, and the importance of 
personal attention to these details should be 
emphasized. 

I would generally support Mr. A. Q. Wright’s 
recommendations, subject to the provisoes (a) that 
the residuary controlling authority over the in¬ 
spector is vested in the Commissioner in Sind 
rather than in the Director of Public Instruction, 
(6) that some guarantee is afforded of a specially 
selected officer being always made available for the 
post of inspector in Sind. This might be effected 
by assigning to the post special privileges, among 
others the grant of a local allowance such as is 
given to many other officers in Sind. Education 
in Sind is pre-eminently a matter in which it is 
desirable that the Commissioner should have a 
predominating voice ; and this is a view which it 
is understood the Oovernment have always been 
prepared to accept in theory, although little has 
been done in modern times to give practical 
effect to it. »The main difficulty which has 
always hitherto suggested itself in the way of any 
proposals to assign to the Commissioner in Sind 
the functions which in the Presidency are exer¬ 
cised by the Director of Public Instruction is the 
extremely technical nature of many of the ques¬ 
tions which have to be dealt with. But this 
difficulty would largely disappear if the Commis¬ 
sioner could always count on the services of a 
picked inspector, who would supply the necessary 
expert knowledge, and who would, with the dele¬ 
gation proposed, relieve him of the great bulk of 
routine work. The inspector would then be Head 
of the Department in Sind, in direct subordination 
to the Commissioner as Head of the general Ad¬ 
ministration of the province. 

The Commissioner in Sind should be empowered 
to dispose of some of the matters now dealt with 
by fiovornment in the Public Works Department 
(Irrigation). There are no less than three Super¬ 
intending Engineers in the province, and in the 
Indus River Commission there exists a consultative 
body in which all this engineering talent is brought 
together. Projects sent up by individual Super¬ 
intending Engineers might be disposed of by the 
Commissioner with the advice either of the Indus 
River Commission as a whole, or of the Secrethry 
to that body, in the capacity of Public Works 
Department Secretary to the Commissioner. Many 
of the questions turn largely on local knowledge, 
and in respect of them the joint advice of the local 
officers, based on personal inspection, is perhaps at 
least as valuable as that of the Chief Engineer and 
Secretary to Government in Bombay. 

The present Bombay District Municipal Act is 
on the w'hole sufficiently elastic. The Local Gov- 


of the question to be diSCtiMed, and it wonld be 
impracticable to include them all in a permanent 
Council to deal with all questions. Such informal 
advice as is obtained in this way in his general 
intercourse with the leading men of his district is 
calculated to have more real value than the formal 
advice of a standing Council. There would be 
danger of the wrong men finding a place on such 
a Council, while exclusion from it would be re¬ 
sented ; and for many reasons I am opposed to the 
idea. 

Still less am I in favour of Commissioners of 
divisions, particularly in the Bombay Presidency, 
being aided by such Councils. I deprecate any¬ 
thing calculated to foster the idea of division, 
rather than the district, as the administrative 
unit. Commissioners when on tour should of 
course lose no opportunity of listening on ihe spot 
to the views of the various district notables who 
come to see them, which is a very different thing 
from summoning them to a Divisional Council at 
the Commissioner’s headquarters. It is purely to 
their Collectors that Commissioners should look 
for keeping them informed of the trend of public 
opinion in their respective districts. 

If District Boards could make over a share of 
the district fund for expenditure in the smaller 
municipalities, there might be a cose for investing 
them with powers of supervision over such muni¬ 
cipalities. But I am not in favour of the sugges¬ 
tion, and I certainly cannot advocate its appli¬ 
cation to Sind. 

My fear—as regards India generally, or at least 
those parts of it with which I have been acquainted 
—is whether it is not almost too late to give 
greater powws to village communities. Our rule 
has undoubtedly done much to destroy the old 
communal spirit—if not directly, at least indirectly 
in the spread of education and growth of indi¬ 
vidualism—and it seems a question how far this 
spirit is capable of bein^ revived. In Sind the 
old indigenous idea, which we have to defend 
against the encroachments of modernism, is rather 
the feudal than the communal idea. The tradi¬ 
tional antagonism of interests^ between the 
iMuhamadan zamindar and Hindu money-lender 
has been unfavourable to the growth of any com¬ 
munal spirit. In some of what may be called the 
smaller country towns, or larger market-villages, 
not quite equal to municipal institutions, wo have 
Sanitary Committees, which collect and administer 
in their own fashion small funds for sanitary pur¬ 
poses. The work done by these committees in a 
humble way appears to be not wholly unsatisfac¬ 
tory. But the conditions are exceptional, and the 
experiment does not appear capable of any con¬ 
siderable extension. On the whole, I feel myself 
reluctantly compelled to answer in the negative, 
so far as Sind is concerned, any proposal to con¬ 
fer greater power upon village communities. 

I desire to endorse the remarks made by Mr. A. G. 
Wright in favour of permanent travelling allow¬ 
ances rather than daily mileage rates, for officers 
whose duties keep them constantly on tour through 
the season. The Government of India have taken 
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ernmont (in Sind the Commissioner) is left a con- repeated and strong exception to the Bombay 

siderable amount of discretion in the matter of system of permanent allowances, and have ex- 

control, and is in a position to discriminate be- pressed their intention of taking every suitable 
tween different municipalities. The present pro- opportunity for its gradual discontinuance. As 
vision of law that the strength and pay of estab- the result of many years’ experience of both 
lishments must be determined hij rvle (involving systems, both as an Executive and as a Controlling 

the setting in motion of all the cumbrous Officer, I venture to think the Government of 

machinery for amendment of rules whenever a India entirely ill-advised on the point. The most 
trifling change is proposed), is distinctly incon- obvious and indisputable advantage of the perma- 
venient. It would suffice to provide that the nent system is the immense saving of labour in all 
municipal rules should determine, the procedure the offices concerned. But besides this, I have 
by which establishments are to be entertained or found it far more conducive than the other to 
varied. It would then be open to the Commis- steady, useful and efficient travelling. An officer 
sioner to sanction for each municipality greater or subject to it is under no temptation to make un¬ 
less freedom in this respect. necessary journeys, or to regulate the direction of 

I am not in favour for the present of giving his tour, the length of his stages, and so forth, by 
larger powers or more extended functions'to Dis- considerations of how he can make most profit, or 
trict Boards in Sind. by any other considerations than the convenience 

Every Collector should, and most if not all Col- of his work and the public interests. He is also, 
lectors do, consult freely with the natural leaders more easily controlled. It is as easy to see that 
of the people on questions of general or local an officer does not neglect the duty of travelling 

administrative importance. The Collector’s in- as that he does not neglect any other duty 

dividual advisers naturally vary with the nature easier, since the submission of monthly diaries of 
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movements affords a constant check. On the other 
hand, it is by no means easy to assert that a journey, 
which primd facie suggests zealous activity, and 
for which plausible reasons can be shown, was m 
fact unnecessary, and that its real “ purpose was 
to establish a claim to daily and mileage rates and 
double railway fare, however morally convinced a 
controlling officer may feel on the point. The 
abuse by certain officers of this system of allowance 
is notorious, and the expression “making T. A.” 
is a proverb throughout India. Abuse of the per¬ 
manent travelling allowance system has never come 
within my cognizance; and the only flagrant in¬ 
stances of such abuse of which I have ever heard 
have been (many years ago, and not in this Pre¬ 
sidency) cases of Commissioners of divisions, who 
were their ow’n controlling officers. The perma¬ 
nent allowance system is of course not universally 
applicable; but w'herever practicable I consider it 
well worth adopting. 

37223. Was the fact that you had experience in 
various districts of the same Presidency, as well 
as experience in another province, of some advan¬ 
tage to you in taking up the Government hero, 
or would it have been just the same if you had had 
no such experience?—^It was certainly of groat 
advantage. 

37224. Balancing one against the other, was the 
want of previous experience here a greater dis¬ 
advantage to you than the wider experience you 
had was advantageous?—I should say that must 
vary with the length of my tenure of the appoint¬ 
ment. Every day I stay here the drawback of the 
want of previous experience of the province is 
getting loss and less. When I first came I cer¬ 
tainly felt there wms a serious deficiency, but that 
deficiency on my part I found very largely 
remedied by the assistance I got from the few 
remaining officers of the old Sind Commission. 

37225. Would you therefore like to sec the 
practice of keeping officers in Sind for as long and as 
continuous a period as is possible?—I do not think 
I would go so far as that; for many reasons the 
loss of the old Sind Commission is to be regretted, 
but, on the other hand, there wore reasons in 
favour of its abolition; incidentally I have found 
it of great advantage that there are two of the old 
officers remaining in Sind who have been able to 
give me the benefit of their experience. 

37226. Do you agree with the last witness that 
the .Bombay Land Bevenue Code now works satis¬ 
factorily?— I think so. We have comparatively 
little to do with the Code in Sind. 

37227. Do the Commissioner’s special circulars 
largely supplant it?—Yes. I am not sure that 
“ sup])laut’’ is the word; I would say “supple¬ 
ment.’’ 


37236. Are Deputy Collectors the only officers of 
the Provincial Service?—Of the Bevenue Branch. 

I cannot appoint them. 

37237. Which gets the highest pay, the Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge or the Deputy Collector ?—On an 
average, the Deputy Collector. 

37238. Is he a more important officer?—Yes, I 
think so, but it is a large question as to whether 
the administration of justice is^ more important 
than the collection of revenue. Naturally I attach 
more value to the executive work. 

37239. Should not an officer who is entitled by 
law to appoint a Subordinate Judge be entitled 
also to appoint an Executive Officer of very much 
the same corresponding position and rank? I 
think so ; they are parallel branches of the same 
Service. My real point with regard to the appoint¬ 
ment of Deputy Collectors is that, as a matter of 
fact, I do practically, appoint them ; that is to 
say, they are promoted from men serving in Sind 
who 1 know all about and the Government knows 
nothing about, and my recommendations are 
accepted as a matter of course, but I have to make 
the recommendations and it means a great deal of 
useless correspondence. 

37240. You say that while you think the Com- 
,missi(iner in Sind ought to have larger powers, you 
would very much doubt whether the Commissioner 
in other places ought to have larger powers ?—I do 
not think the one necessarily follows on the other ; 
but I do not wish to suggest any restriction on 
the delegation of larger powers to Commissioners 
elsewhere. 

37241. In the recent orders of the Bombay 
Government, has the Commissioner in Sind been 
coupled with the other Commissioners in the 
.Bombay Presidency ? — There have been several 
orders recently about delegation of powere. 

.37242. And they have always coupled the Com¬ 
missioner in Sind with the other Commissioners?— 
Yes, incidentally. 

37243. Is that a new departure?—I think it is. 
The whole subject of delegation has been rather 
prominent recently, and several Besolutions have 
,beon issued on the subject. I think it is a new 
departure, that is to say, that hitherto I do not 
think there has been much delegation to officers 
generally, whereas the delegation of powers to the 
Commissioner in Sind is very old. 

.37244. Do you fear that this indicates a cen¬ 
tralizing tendency on the part of the Bombay 
Government?—B.ather a tendency to a dangerous 
uniformity in bringing Sind into line with an 
ordinary division ; that is the point. 

37243. Into the central net, as it were?—Y’es. 


37228. So that it is hardly necessary to take it 
into consideration?—^I will not go so far as that; 
it is not negligible, but at the same time it is 
not so important as it is in the Presidency proper. 

37229. With regard to what was said by the last 
witness as to ord(!rs having been issued by the 
Government of Bombay which have very largely 
restricted your own discretion, and as a conse- 
({uence the discretion of your officers in the matter 
of land grants, what do you say ?—I am afraid I 
do not understand, what the last witness was 
referring to. 

372,30. Have any such orders been issued to you? 
—Not that I am aware of. 

37231. You say that formerly the Commissioner 
in Sind had power to appoint Subordinate Judges ; 
can he do so now?—Yes ; ho has the power by law. 

37232. Does he exercise it?—Yes. 

37233. But you have no power to appoint Execu¬ 
tive Officers?—No, none. 

372.34. None whatever?—No Executive Officers of 
the Provincial Service, that is to say. Deputy 
Collectors. 

37235. What is a mukht{ar1;ar'l —He is a member 
of the Subordinate Service. 


37246. Y’ou say that the Heads of Departments 
are apt to encroach upon the independence, or 
iguaxi-indcpendence, of the Government and the 
Commissioner in Sind—can you give examples?— 
There was a case the other day to which Mr. Mules 
referred with regard to orders issued by the Direc- 
to)' of Land Becords to officers in Sind ; the 
Department of Agriculture is one which is dis¬ 
posed to encroach considerably, and there is a 
case with regard to the Education Department, 
though I do not know that I would call that en¬ 
croachment. 

37247. What have the Agricultural Department 
done?—The Head of the Department has been 
lately assuming a considerable amount of juris¬ 
diction in the matter of the Civil Veterinary 
Department, which has always hitherto been under 
the direct control of the Commissioner in Sind. 
We have our own special superintendent in Sind. 

37248. M^'liat orders have been issued to the Civil 
Veterinary Department?—Several circulars have 
been issued to Collectors in Sind by the Director 
of Agriculture on matters relating to veterinary 
work. Copies have been sent to me. 

37249. W’ere they sent first to the Collectors, or 
were they sent simultaneously to you and the 
Collectors?—They were sent simultaneously. 
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37250. Were they instructions to do something? 
—I am not prepared to give the detailed contents, 
i am bringing the question forward as a purely 
technical question of procedure. I do not know 
that there has been any harm done, but as justify¬ 
ing the word “encroachment” my point is that a 
new procedure is being introduced, and that there 
is a constant tendency to that sort of thing. If one 
does not notice these little things at the time, 
precedents get established, and in that way an 
outside officer gets a\ithority which he never had 
before. 

37251. It is not so much therefore the contents 
of the actual circular as the encroachment upon 
the authority of the Commissioner in Sind over his 
subordinates?—That is rather my jwint. 

37252. With regard to the Education Department, 
have they neglected the orders of the Government 
of Bombay in certain respects?—Yes, that again 
is a matter of procedure. 

3725;i. They have been told to correspond with 
the Commissioner in Sind and they have corre¬ 
sponded instead of the Educational Inspector in 
Sind ?—Yes. 

37254. So thev,‘ again the Head of a Department 
in Bombay, tries to communicate direct with the 
officer who ought to be subordinate to you?—No, 
that is not the particular point in this case. In 
this case, under the orders of 1893, the Direc¬ 
tor's reports to Government on Sind educational 
questions were to be submitted through the Com¬ 
missioner in Sind. Last year the Government 
enquired why these orders had not been carried 
out, and the Director of Public Instruction re¬ 
ported, after reference to the records of his office, 
“ It appears that the Government resolution has 
neither been cancelled nor modified ; it cannot be 
traced how the practice has fallen into abeyance,’ 
and thereupon the Governo]' in Council directed 
that the procedure prescribed by the Government 
Resolution of 1893 should in future bg strictly 
observed. My point is that though this second 
Resolution is dated March, 1907, the Director had 
not, up to the time my statement was prepared, 
submitted one single report through my office. 

37256. Are there any other Heads of Depart¬ 
ments who make similar efforts?—^I have not come 
prepared with any other instances. 

37256. Is a great deal of the correspondence in 
Sind conducted by the office establishments of the 
Collectors and Sub-Collectors in the vernacular?— 
Yes ; the bulk of it is conducted in the vernacular. 

37267. Is that necessary ; is it easier and more 
satisfactory than conducting it in English?—^It is 
to a great extent necessary. 

37258. Do the people with whom you have to 
correspond in the interior like it and appreciate it ? 
—I think so. 

37259. And would they find it difficult probably 
to conduct their correspondence in English ?—Yes, 
but of course that difficulty is getting less and less 
every day. 

37260. (Mr. Hichens.) You have been a Commis¬ 
sioner in the Central Provinces and also in the 
Central Division of the Bombay Presidency as well 
as in Sind, so that you are in an exceptionally good 
position to compare the status and powers of 
■Commissioners elsewhere with those of the Com¬ 
missioner in Sind. Can you outline very generally 
what in your opinion the main distinction between 
the status of the Commissioner here and a Com¬ 
missioner in the rest of the Bombay Pia^sidency, or 
olsewhere, is ?—Speaking generally, the Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind is very much more the Head of the 
whole administration than he is elsewhere. 


which is comparatively small, namely, that I exer¬ 
cise the powers of the Local Government for the 
purpose of Local Boards. 

37263. In regard to Public Works, are they differ¬ 
ent?—No, beyond the fact that I am President of 
the Indus River Commission. 

37264. Where then particularly have you larger 
powers?—^The general idea and policy of Govern¬ 
ment is that as far as possible, the Commissioner 
in Sind should have a strong voice in all depart¬ 
ments. I do not say that it is always carried out, 
but in practice he has a larger voice, speaking 
generally, than the Commissioner has elsewhere. 

37265. The educational inspector told us that in 
regard to certain educational matters he made a 
recommendation to the Director of Education in 
Bombay, then the matter was referred to you, 
then i-t went back to him again and on to the 
Director of Education in Bombay ; is that not a 
cumbrous procedure ?—^What happens in practice 
is that a recommendation for a grant is made by 
the Director to Government (of course on the 
advice of the inspector) and the Government, on 
receiving it, forward it to me for my remarks. 

37266. Would that class of matter be dealt with 
more expeditiously if it went direct through you— 
that is to say, if the inspector of education in Sind 
submitted it first to you and you transmitted it to 
the Director ?—In some ways it might, but in other 
ways I am not sure that I do not prefer the 
present prescribed procedure (if only it was ad¬ 
hered to) because there is always an advantage in 
having the last word. 

37267. Is the Collector responsible for the 
assessment of the land revenue, which includes a 
charge for water, and for the collection and ihe 
remission of revenue ?—Yes. Technically all re¬ 
missions are sanctioned by me, but the Collector 
recommends them. 

37268. Are they practically always sanctioned?— 
Yes. 

37269. So that in that way the Collector has 
some considerable power?—Yes, the point being 
that our land revenue and irrigation revenue is 
consolidated and collected together, and it is purely 
a question for the Revenue Department; the 
Public Works Departmeiit have nothing to do with 
it. 

37270. Would it be desirable to give the Col¬ 
lector any further power in regard to the distri¬ 
bution of water ?—^That is a very difficult question ; 
I am not prepared to say so off-hand. It is mainly 
a professional matter. 

37271. Would the common sense point of view 
be, assuming a reasonable Executive Engineer and 
a reasonable Collector, for the Collector to put his 
case before the Executive Engineer who should 
do his beat to carry it out if it could be carried 
out ?—^I think so, certainly. 

37272. But if the worst came to the worst it 
would be always open to the Collector to refer the 
matter to the Government?—Yes. 

37273. But you think technical matters had 
better be entrusted to the technical officer ?—I 
think so ; in a case of urgency one or the other of 
them would take the responsibility ; the Collector 
would either take upon himself to issue an order, 
or would insist on the Executive Engineer putting 
down in black and white that he considered it 
would be dangerous to do what he had been asked 
to do. 

37274. What power of sanction has a Superin¬ 
tending Engineer?—'I cannot say off-hand ; I do 
not think it is very large. 
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37261. Are there any very salient points in which 
he has wider powers, or does it resolve itself into a 
large number of details ?—I suppose it does resolve 
itself into details, but the total sum of the details 
is big. 

37262. Taking a matter like education, for 
example, are your TOwers as Commissioner in Sind 
any greater than they were when you were Com¬ 
missioner of the Central Division of Bombay ?—I 
do not know that they are, except in one respect. 


37276. Do you hold any view as to whether his 
powers should be increased?—No, I am not pre¬ 
pared to give any definite opinion on the subject, 
except that I am generally in favour of. dele¬ 
gation. 

37276. Speaki^ generally would you say that a 
Superintending ^Mgineer was a man of experience 
and a man who could be trusted with fairly wide 
powers of sanction?—Yes. Are you referring 
specially to irrigation now? 
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37277. I would apply my question also to Public 
Works generally. Would you say that Superin¬ 
tending Engineers could be relied upon to prepare 
the plans of large works, and that therefore they 
might be entrusted with considerably wider powers 
than at present?—'Yes. 

37278. We were told in Bombay that the functions 
of District Boards to a large extent in finding the 
money for carrying out certain things, for 
example, the larger roads ; as a principle it is 
desirable to run District Boards on those lines, or 
is it desirable to lay great stress on their executive 
functions?—As regards roads, that is not the case 
in Sind ; speaking generally, the District Boards 
do carry out their own works. 

37279. But not if the cost is above a certain 
figure ?—It never is, as a matter of fact; we have, 
practically speaking, no metalled roads in Sind 
and the Local Boards do carry out all their road 
works. Of course the theory is generally applic¬ 
able, but the idea of the limit of cost is that work 
requiring professional skill is entrusted to tlie 
professional department. 

37280. Very often work can be done more cheaply 
and efficiently through the instrumentality of a 
Government department, but admitting that, is it 
desirable to avail oneself of that agency, or is it 
desirable to lay more stress on the necessity for 
developing the faculties of Local Boards?—It is 
difficult to generalize, but I quite admit the prin¬ 
ciple that very often it is quite worth while to let 
the people do a thing in their own way, and, in 
order to give them the necessary education, to 
sacrifice a certain amount of efficiency. 

37281. Would you allow Local Boards for 
example to appoint their own teachers from a list 
to be supplied by Government?—That might bo 
considered. 

37282. Would you allow them to have their own 
inspectors?—I do not quite see how a dual 
arrangement would work; it is rather a new idea 
to me. You do not suggest that the Education 
Department should withdraw entirely? 

37283. No, not entirely; might not a District 
Local Board, for example, be allowed to appoint 
its own teachers, inspect its schools, and have sub¬ 
stantially less supervision exercised over it by the 
authorities of the Education Department, from 
the point of view of educating it up to taking a 
keen interest in its work?—I am not prepared to 
give an opinion on the jmint, but there is a great 
deal to be said for it. Whether it could be 
worked in practice I should not like to say off¬ 
hand. 

37284. Might they be giv'en more discretion 
than they have at present with regard to the curri¬ 
culum?—I think they have more to say to the cur¬ 
riculum than jrcrhaps has been brought out by the 
witnesses hitherto ; for instance we have a special 
curriculum in Sind, called the rural standards. 
There has heen a groat difference of opinion about 
it, and it has been laid down that it is to be left 
entirely to the Local Boards to decide whether 
they will have these rural standards in their 
schools, or whether they will have the regular ordi¬ 
nary curricula as in the urban schools. 

37285. Can they do more than choose between 
those two ?—No, I do not know that they can, and 
I do not know that it would be feasible to allow 
them to wander outside the recognised standards 
altogether. 

3728G. [Mr. T>uH.) You have pointed out that 
so far as Act V. of 1868 is concerned it gives a 
legal sanction to certain extraordinary powers 
which the Commissioners in Sind as a matter of 
fact exercised before—is that so?—I understand 
that to be the case, and I can give you an illus¬ 
tration. In 1859 the Government of Bombay gave 
to the Commissioner in Sind the powers of a 
LieutenantTGovernor under an old Municipal Act 
of 1850. It is very questionable whether the 
legality of that order from the Government would 
stand at this day in a Court of Law. That is an 
instance of the sort of thing I had in my mind. 


37287. Is it your point that in certain matters 
the Commissioner in Sind has practically had those 
irowers from the beginning, and that Act V. of 
1868 has only legalized some of them?—Yes. 

37288. Was that owing to the special circura- 
.stances of this province?—^Yes, 

37289. Those circumstances do not exist and 
never did exist in the other divisions of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency?—No. 

37290. Therefore does it not follow that in those 
other provinces the extension of Act V. of 1868 
was not absolutely necessary, and you would draw 
a distinction between tw’o cases?—Certainly. 

37291. In Sind do you consider that all depart¬ 
ments, other than Imperial Departments, should 
work in subordination to the Commissioner?— 
Yes, that is the general idea so far as practicable. 

37292. Would you include in that the Educa¬ 
tion, Excise, and Public Works Departments?— 
The Excise [Department is entirely under the Com¬ 
missioner. 

37293. Would you include the Public Works and 
Education Departments?—Yes. 

37294. Would you lay down that the Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind should be consulted before any 
policy was introduced in Sind with regard to 
education?—Yes; it is done now before any large 
policy is introduced—at least I should protest if 
orders were issued introducing a large policy into 
Sind of which I had heard nothing. 

37295. There is a difference between Sind and 
other divisions in that respect; in other divisions 
the Commissioners generally concern themselves 
more with the revenue administration?—Yes, but 
not exclusively. 

37296. Have they the same control, or should 
they have the same control, over the educational 
and Public Works policy of their divisions as the 
Commissioner in Sind has, or ought to have?—> 
No; I would not put them on the same footing. 

37297. You suggest that Commissioners might 
meet at Poona and form a Board to dispose Of 
large questions in consultation with each other. 
Would that bo mainly with regard to revenue 
matters?—Yes, mainly with regard to revenue 
matters: a few years ago I should have said in 
regard to police as well, but the police is past 
praying for now. 

37298. You would not give the Commissioners 
any large voice in police administration oven if 
they were joined together as a Board?—I would 
give them an absolute voice if I had my way. I 
have always considered that the police should bo 
directly under the Commissioners, and strongly 
urged this view before the Police Commission. 
But now that has been finally over-ruled, and a 
system on diametrically opposite lines introduced, 
I suppose that the question is no longer open to 
discussion. 

37299. Do Assistant Collectors and Deputy Col¬ 
lectors who are in charge of sub-divisions have to 
tour about seven months in the year and live at 
headquarters the other five months?—Seven months 
is the minimum for touring required by rule. 
According to my own experience in the Bombay 
Presidency, eight months is about the ordinary 
period of touring for an Assistant Collector; in 
Sind, on the other hand, I understand that the 
Assistant Collectors are pretty well always on tour, 
that is to say, they are never for very long con¬ 
tinuously at headquarters without having to go out 
for some purimse or other. 

37300. So that would you say a Sub-Divisional 
officer in Sind is more in toueffi witb the people 
of his sub-division than he is in other sub-divisions 
of the Presidency?—I am inclined to think so, but 
I would not say so in a very marked degree. 

37301. From your experience in other divisions, 
generally speaking, would you say that a Sub- 
Divisional Officer in Sind is more in touch with 
the people?—That is rather the impression I have- 
derived since I came -to Sind, but I should not like- 
to assert it very strongly. 
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37302, Are people who want to bring their cases 
l)efore the Sub-JJivisional OflScer put to hardship 
because they have to follow him from place to place 
•when he is on tour?—I have not found that 
amount to anything very serious in my experience; 
I know it is often said. 

37303. Do you generally agree with the opinion 
of the educational inspector that the Commissioner 
ought to have a controlling voice over all financial 
questions in regard to education in his own 
province P—Yes. 

37304. Would you limit that control mainly to 
that jmint, leaving technical questions as to curri¬ 
culum and so on to the Education Department?— 
What I should like to see as the ideal arrangement 
would be that the inspector in .Sind should always 
be a specially selected officer, and that, with his 
assistance, the Commissioner in Sind should control 
the entire Educational Department of the 
province. 

37305. What then should be your relations with 
the Director of Public Instruction in Bombay ?— 
I think we should have no relations at all, except 
that we should avail ourselves of his advice on 
any very big or very technical question. 

37306. Should he lay down general lines of policy 
for the Presidency, leaving you to adopt them as 
far as possible 1—Yes, that would be the line I 
would suggest—so far as they might appear suited 
to Sind. 


him in as mukhtiarkar on the first opportunity, v * 

He would have to pass his departmental examina- 
tions and go through a certain period of training, 

and then I am always ready to put him in at once. __ 

37316. We were told that some of these men when ifAr., 1908. 

they entered the Ministerial Service were likely to - 

contract habits of corruption, but that when they 
got to the higher Service they gradually got rid 
of those habits ; if that be so, is it altogether 
desirable that men in their earlier career should 
have to go through such demoralising experiences? 

—I am not quite sure that I can admit your 
premises. 


37.317. Is it not possible that some of the men 
who may afterwards rise to be as mukhiiarkars may 
have goire through that demoralising process and 
have contracted corrupt habits?—It is quite 
possible. 


37318. If it was possible, would you appoint at 
least a certain number of men of good education 
and good families either on probation or for a 
definite period with the distinct idea that they 
should be appointed as mukhtiarkars as soon as 
they were qualified?—Yes. There are not enough 
appointments, of course, for all our educated men, 
but our rules for graduates are very liberal ; as 
it is, a graduate is given many advantages in the 
way of getting through his examinations early, 
and once he has passed his higher standard ex¬ 
amination if he is found fit for anything at all he 
is pushed up at once. 


.37307. You said that you had the power of 
appointing Sub-Judges in this province ; would they 
be men on Its. 160?—Yes, beginning at Bs. ISO. 

37308. Are they considered to belong to the Pro¬ 
vincial Service?—Yes. 

37309. Their pay goes up to a high figure?— 
Rs. 800 is the pay of the highest grade. 

37310. Ill the other Provincial Services are men 
at that rate of pay appointed by the Government 
or are they appointed by the Commissioner in 
Sind?—^I cannot tell you how they are all 
appointed ; none of them are appointed by me, 
but my point about Deputy Collectors is that they 
are, like the Sub-Judges, on a separate Sind list 
—an entirely distinct list from the Deputy Col¬ 
lectors in the Presidency—whereas probably the 
other Services you refer to are part of a general 
Provincial Service for the Presidency. 

37311. Are not Deputy Collectors in Sind liable 
to transfer to other parts of the Presidency?—Not 
ordinarily. There has been one case of an ex¬ 
change between Sind and the Presidency, and that 
exchange the Government of India said ought never 
to have been made. 


37319. {Sir Frederic Lely.) I understand that you 
claim that Sind is on a special footing and is 
different from the Presidency proper, partly be¬ 
cause of its remoteness, and also because of its 
peculiarities and customs as to land tenure and 
race, and so on. With reference to other divisions 
in the Bombay Presidency, would you not say that 
those reasons also apply in kind, though not in 
degree, and involve some separate treatment for 
them?—Yes, in kind. 

37320. For instance, Gujarat, has special customs 
and institutions of its own which entitles it to 
distinct, if not separate, treatment?—Yes. 

37821. And that is an argument in favour of 
giving a Commissioner certain definite and en¬ 
larged powers?—Yes. 

37322. Is it within your memory that Gujarat 
was improperly treated on more than one occasion 
because there was no one in the Secretariat who 
understood anything about it?—Yes, I think it is 
so. I have no very definite recollection, but as 
the question is suggested to me, I have a vague 
impression of something of the sort. 

37323. In general words, would you say that 


37312. Have rules been laid clown that Sind 
officers of the rank of Deputy Colk'ctors should 
always remain in Sind? — It is undoubtedly the 
practice, and almost the invariable practice, and 
I understand it is the rule. 

,37313. Do you not get Deputy Collectors from 
the other divisions into Sind?—There has been one 
case, and one only, so far as I am aware. 

37314. You have told us that vmkhtiarkars are 
generally chosen from the ranks of the Ministerial 
.Service and after some experience in the Ministerial 
Service they are appointed by you—is that the 
general rule?—Yes ; we never make a direct 
appointment of a mukhtiarkar. 


each division of the Presidency should be treated 
on its own footing, and that the Commissioner 
should be the voice of it ?—Yes, it being understood 
that I am not putting them on a footing with Sind. 

37324. With reference to the imposition of the 
Bombay Revenue Law upon Sind, you say that is 
largely supplemented by the Commissioner’s own 
rules, and that has mitigated tho incongruous 
effect of the Laud Revenue Code. In the early 
days would you not say that it was a great draw¬ 
back to the Government of the country from Bom¬ 
bay that it involved imposing a law which was 
made for a peasant proprietary upon a province 
of great landholders?—Yes, but I do not describe 
Sind without qualification as a province of great 


37315. In your opijiion would it be desirable to 
make some direct appointments so that they should 
not have to go through a training as Ministerial 
Gfflcei’S which is not altogether desirable?—I do 
not agree that the training is not desirable. A 
certain amount of training is necessary. The 
appointment of a mukhtiarkar is too important and 
too responsible to put a raw man into it without 
some sort of preliminary training, but I am quite 
in favour of getting good candidates, well edu¬ 
cated and well born if possible, and we attach 
considerable importance to that in Sind ; if we can 
get, say, a Muhammadan of good family and good 
education I am quite prepared to give him his 
ministerial service simply and solely for the pur¬ 
pose of training him as a mukhtiarkar, and putting 


landholders, though it differs materially from the 
Presidency proper. 

37325. But in so far as the land law was un¬ 
suited to it to some extent the Government of the 
province was dislocated ?—I am not prepared to say 
that. 

37326. At any rate the law applied was unsuit¬ 
able?—Yes, it was not strictly applicable in all its 
details at all events. 

37327. And in fact the great landholdeic was 
treated as peasant proprietors?—Yes. 

37328. {Sir Steyning Edgerley.) Was not the 
unsuitable point in the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code that under it you levy revenue on all land in 
occupation ?—Yes. 
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37329. And also a section was put into the Land 
Itevenue Code to legalize and facilitate the matter 
of tem})oi'ai’y settlements in Sind?—I will take it 
from you. 

37330. So far as the powers and duties of the 
Commissioners and Collectors and Assistant Col¬ 
lectors and mukhtiaikarx were concerned, there was 
not very much in the Land Itevenue Code which 
created difficulty?—Xo. 

37331.The Land Revenue Code was not of course 
passed with any reference to Sind, but was applied 
under the .Scheduled District ActP—Yes; the first 
application of the Bombay Revenue law to Sind 
was Bombay Act I. of 1865, which was specially 
extended to Sind under Bombay Act I. of 1866. 

37332. I may take it that the essence of your 
evidence is a fear lest the position of the Commis¬ 
sioner in .Sind should be deteriorated by anything 
that may be done in the direction of decentraliza¬ 
tion.*’—Yes. 

37333. As regards the encroachments of other 
departments in Sind which you have mentioned, 
have you ever had any reason to feel that when 
you took the matter up you were not supported 
by the Bombay Glovernment?—Yes, I think I have. 

37334. Can you give any illustration of that?— 
There was a case in connection with the Agricul¬ 
tural Department as regards the development of 
Egyptian cotton cultivation in Sind, which was 
largely dealt witli for a long time by a Govern¬ 
ment in direct communication with the Director 
of Agriculture behind the back of the Commis¬ 
sioner entirely. 

37335. The introduction of a special crop like 
Egyptian cotton might form an exception to a 
general rule?—Yes, but I thought I had grounds for 
protesting in that case and pointing out that it 
was a matter in whicJi the Commissioner in Sind 
might have had something to say. 

37336. Have you any other illustration you can 
give?—No, that is the only one I can think of at 
■present. Generally speaking, I would admit if 
one points out the whole thing to Government one 
is supported, but at the same time my complaint 
is that there is all the trouble of having to go 
through the process. 

37337. You suggest that some of the individual 
Members of Council and Secretaries may have put 
in a more or less extended period of service in the 
province in the more or less distant past, but does 
that give quite a fair impression? Since 1890, 
•have not the Revenue Members of Council in the 
majority of cases come direct from Sind?—Yes, 
some of them. 

37338. But at the same time your point is, 
that allowances should be made for special cir¬ 
cumstances?—Yes. , 


37340. Is there anything on record showing any 
complaints as to its operation?—No, nothing at all. 

37341. Which do you consider tlie leading news¬ 
paper in Sind?—The Sind Gazette.* 

37342. Will you put in an extract from an 
article w'hich appeared in that paper on Friday, 
the 13th .March, so far as it relates to the opera¬ 
tion of Act V. of 1868 for our use?—Yes, 
certainly.* 

37343. Would it be of any advantage to you if 
the Act gave authority to delegate powers to Col¬ 
lectors and Heads of districts?—Possibly, it might 
be of use. 

37344. Do you consider that an Act of that 
character could work in the Presidency and other 
parts of India?—I am not prepared to say it 
would not work. 

37345. Do you think it desirable, or not desir¬ 
able, that it should be attempted?—I am inclined 
to doubt whether an Act of that sort is desirable 
for general purposes. ;My view of the Act is that 
its object is to meet exceptional circumstances. 
(The whole nature of the Act is to create excep¬ 
tions to a general rule, and that being so, I feel 
rather doubtful whether it is desirable to turn the 
exception into the rule. 

37346. It is not an infrequent process on the 
part of the Government of India to legislate by 
notification ?—No. 

37347. And it has the merit of simplicity and 
saving of time, if ix>wers have to be passed on?— 
Yes. 

37348. But against that you have to set the 
argument of the possibility of making exceptions? 
—Yes. 

37349. Is it not the policy of the Bombay 
Government to make the Commissioner practically 
the Head of the whole administration in Sind?— 
Yes, so I understand. 

37350. We have heard that he has no power in 
connection with the Educational Department; do 
you agree with that?—As regards formal powers 1 
think it is the case, but if you mean as regards 
influence, the Commissioner has a certain amount 
of influence. 

37361. In the Education Department the powers 
are not reduced to rules anywhere?—There are 
powers of financial sanction and various other 
powers of sanction. 

37362. But those are powers under Codes which 
apply to all departments?—Yes. 

37353. Have not the Bombay Government prac¬ 
tically said that they will not receive anything re¬ 
ferring to the Education Department except 
through the Commissioner in Sind?—Yes, that 
is so. 


37339. WTth regard to Act V. of 1868, have you 
had a search of records made for the purposes of 
your evidence?—Yes. 


37354. Would yo>i not say with regard to any 
department that if the Commissioner chose to 
interfere he would be fully supported?—Yes, that 


Extract from Sind Gazette, 13fA March, 1908 :— 

* “ It is, however, not improbable that the Commission will discover that Sind has escaped the centralizing 
tendency of the age more successfully than any part of India, except the non-regulation districts. Many years 
ago the Bombay Government realized that owing to its geographical position and its dissimilarity from the 
Presidency proper. Sind must receive special treatment and that the Commissioner in Sind must be given a 
much freer hand than they wer.) prepared to allow to the ordinary Commissioners of Divisions. A short Act was 
passed enabling the Governor of Bombay in Council to delegate to the Commissioner in Sind certain of the powers 
of a Local Government, and full advantage has been taken of this Act. It would be tedious to enumerate the 
laws under which the Commissioner has been given these extended powers since 18S8. Suffice it to say, that the 
delegation of authority has resulted in an immense saving of time and labour, in the avoidance of much possible 
friction and of many inevitable mistakes, and so far as can be seen has been attended with no disadvantages or 
inconveniences whatever. On the contrary, the system approaches more nearly to the ideal than is the case any- 
where else in India. The area of administration is comparatively so small that an energetic Commissioner can see 
it all in a couple of years. The number of districts is so few that he can keep in the closest touch with the District 
Officers, who are of course the real rulers. And having seen his Division and made himself acquainted with its 
needs, the Commissioner-io.Sird has not to report to a far away Board of Revenue or a distant Seeretariat. Re has 
not even to convey his impressions to a Chief Commissioner. In many matters, and those by no means the least 
important, he can frame his policy and pass the orders himself. Administration on these lines gains infinitely more 
in sympathy, insight and promptitude of action than it loses in ’ uniformity ’ and ‘ breadth of view,’ which are 
supposed to be the cardinal and peculiar virtues of a centralized system ; and we cannot help believing that it 
would be a sound policy and a real step towards decentralization if all Commissioners of Divisions were given the 
same powers as have been delegated to the Commissionei-in-Sind.” 
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is to say h« would not be told that it was no 
business of his, though he might not always get his 
fray. 

37355. But is not the policy exactly the oppo¬ 
site—the Bombay Oovernmcnt wish' him to stand 
out as the Head of every Department?—Yes, it 
has been so stated. 

37356. You think that the system of daily 
travelling allowance is liable to considerable 
abuse?—Yes. 

37367. Would you say it is liable to inore abuse 
than the system of permanent travelling allow- 
nnceP—Yes, decidedly in my experience. 

37358. Is control Over an oflScer’s movements 
easier under the permanent travelling allowanceP 
—Yes. 

37359. When an o£5oer has siraed and sent in a 
daily travelling allowance bill claiming money, 
does not criticism become a little- bit difficult, 
without making some imputation upon his char¬ 
acter P-^nite so, that has been my experience. 

37360. Whereas it is very much simpler to be 
able to say: “ Your diary shows that you are 
not moving fast enough and you had better hurry 
up "P—^Yes. 


37374. And you fix the rates according to the Ur. A. D. 
character of the crop, so much per acre on sugM Ftway- 
cane, so much on rice, and so onl—Yes. That is tastsao. 

done at the settlement. afar 190! 

37375. Then you have a peculiar system of - 

making allowances for fallows 1—Yes. 

37376. So that practically a man is charged on 
the amount he actually cultivates from year to 
ycarl—Yes. 

37377. The Irrigation Officers have nothing to do 
with the assessment!—^I will not say they have 
nothing to do with it; they do not settle it, but 
they have an opportunity of criticizing the settle¬ 
ment report before it is sanctioned; they have no 
deciding voice. 

37378. When once the settlement is made, is all 
they are responsible for the conveying of water to 
the fields 1 They do not collect the assessment 
or anything of that sort?—No. 

37379. Over and above that you have this tnal- 
katio, that is a lump sum paid do^ at the 
beginning for the good will ?—^es, it is what in 
the Bombay Land Revenue Code is called the price 
of the occupancy right. 

37380. Is that fixed usually by auction 1—No, not 


37361. (Mr. Meyer.) In the matter of travelling 
allowance you state -that fixed travelling allow¬ 
ance was abused in a certain province by Com¬ 
missioners. Without mentioning names, can you 
tell me how it was abused P—I know as a fact of a 
case, many years ago, of a Commissioner of a 
division wno drew a fixed permanent travelling 
allowance of Rs. 250 a month and habitually 
travelled second class on public duty. Then I have 
known of other cases of Commissioners who 
neglected traveUing. 

37362. 'Who simply sat down and drew their 
travelling allowance without travelling at allP— 
Yes. 

37363. Under the fixed travelling allowance 
system, the Commissioner would require to check 
the movements of his Collectors, to see that they 
were going about the districts properly, and it 
might also be necessary for the Ctovernraept to be 
inmrmed of the movements of the Commissioner P 
—Yes. 

37364. The Commissioner does not now make any 
report as to his travelling to Government ?—^No. 

37805. Supposing a fixed travelling allowance 
was in general application throughout, would you 
have a Commissioner send his Mrticulars as to 
travelling to Government?—No, 1 would not. 

37306. You would leave it to his honour?—Quite 
so ; I think Commissioners should be trusted. 

37367. And if you found a case of abuse such 
as you have mentioned, would you take serious 
notice of it?—Yes, undoubtedly, but the Commis¬ 
sioner should be addressed privately in the first 
instance. 


in Sind. 

37381. How is it fixed in Bombay proper?—By 
auction. 

37382. Assuming there is more than one ap¬ 
plicant?—Yes. 

37383. Supposing there is only one applicant 
what then?—In that case the usual practice is, 
when an application is put in for a particular 
survey number, to put the land up to auction, and 
if there is no competition, the applicant gets it for 
nothing ; there is no upset price. 

37384. And if there is an auction, it may be bid 
for to any extent?—Yes. 

37886. How do you apply that method in Sind? 
—We do not apply it at all; we have no auction 
at all and no competitive prices; the Collector has 
to fix the amount of tbo malkano. 

37386. Are there certain general principles?— 
The circular says this: “ MaStaiu) should for pr^ 
tical purposes be taken to be that amount which 
any cultnrator of reasonable intelligence, means 
and prudence, is willing and able to give for waste 
land which he desires to occupy and cultivate at 
a profit after payment of assessment (1) without 
incurring debt (2) after leaving in his hands suffi¬ 
cient capital to cover all the expenditure necessary 
for the irrigation and cultivation of the land and 
risk of failure of crops.” 

37387. Is there any rough and ready rule that 
the amount shall not exceed so many years assess¬ 
ment or anything of that sort?—In practice it does 
not exceed three times the assessment, and gene¬ 
rally it is from 2 to li times the assessment. 


37388. You said that the Bombay Government 
had directed that any communication to them 
from the Education Department should pass 
through the Commissioner, but I gather that the 
Bombay Government having said that, promptly 
forgot all about it and received communications 
direct?—That is so. 

37369. And there might possibly be a similar 
lapse of memory again?—Quite so. 

37870. In regard to Act V. of 1868, and its 
general application, that Act merely legalized, 
what was practically the condition of things in 
Sind ?—I think that was largely the case. 

37371. Whereas if you applied it to some other 
division, whether in Bombay or out of Bombay, 
you would be making an entirely new departure? 
—Yes. 

37372. How would non-official opinion,.rightly or 
wrongly, regard that?-It would certainly be criti¬ 
cized, and no doubt, adversely criticized. 

37378. Is practically all the cultivation here car¬ 
ried on under irrigation?—Yes. 


37388. When you speak of the Collector, do you 
mean the District Collector, or is the power dele¬ 
gated to the Sub-Divisional Officer?—The power 
to fix malkuno is hardly ever delegated. 

37389. Supposing there are two or more appli¬ 
cants for the same piece of land, would it be 
decided by auction as in the Presidency proper?— 
There is a provision that auction may be resorted 
to, but in practice it is never done. In practiM 
where there is more than one applicant, it is 
decided by choice as to which is considered for 
various reasons to be the bettor candidate, either 
as having a better claim, or being a belter class 
man, or on considerations of the right of frontage. 

37390. Mr. Mules told us that in the matter of 
malkano the power of the local officers here, from 
the Commissioner downwards, has been reduced 
by orders of the Bombay Government; what did 
the Bombay Government do exactly ?—^In practice, 
I do not think there has been any lowering of 
powers. What actually occurred was this. In 
1899 it came to the notice of the Government of 
Bombay that a grant of 300 acres of land, free of 
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maVkano, had been made,—not by the Commissioner 
in Sind but by one of his Collectors,—to the family 
of a mvkhtiarkar who had been murdered in the 
execution of his duly. The abstrMt propriety of 
the particular grant was not criticised but the 
question raised was as to the desirability of Col¬ 
lectors being empowered to make such grants with¬ 
out the Cominissiouer’s sanction. On this 
Government issued very stringent ordera, seriously 
curtailing the powers of both Commissioner and 
Collectors, which, if literally carried out, would 
undoubtedly have had the effect, as was reported 
at the time by Mr. Mules, then Collector of 
Shikarpur, of “ revolutionising the whole system 
of land grants in Sind.” These orders were based 
pn a minute of the Hon’ble Sir Evan James, the 
then permanent Commissioner in Sind, while tem¬ 
porarily acting as Revenue Member of Council. 
Du his return to Sind his attention was called to 
them ; and, while accepting pi'rsonal responsibility 
for what he characterized as “ the looseness of 
the wording,” he recorded certain amendments 
which he would have suggested to his colleagues 
had he seen the Resolution in print before issue, 
lo.regard to the order requiring the Commissioner 
in Sind to report to Government for confirmation 
every concession sanctioned by him in the nature 
of a reward for good service, he explained that 
the word “confirmation” was a misprint for ‘in¬ 
formation." And, in respect of the order requiring 
the Commissioner’s sanction to any sale of land 
exceeding 100 acres “ for a sura materially below 
the price which would Iw obtainable if the land 
were put up to auction," he admitted that “the 
reference to auction was very unhappy." There 
is of course nothing in common between the Sind 
idea of malkano and a competition auction price. 
Government being at the time much occupied with 
plague and famine. Sir Kvan James decided not 
to trouble them with on immediate reference, but 
took the responsibility (subsequently approved) of 
practically suspending the operation of these orders. 
In 1901 Mr. Giles, his successor, submitted the 
whole case to Government, with the result that 
they cancell^ the orders of 1899 and substituted 
a simple order ^at any grant of land as a reward 
for good service must be sanctioned by the Com¬ 
missioner, who should report, for the information 
of Government, in any such cases exceeding 100 
acres. For the rest Government accepted the 
proposal of tho Commissioner that he should him¬ 
self issue a rule requiring his sanction to all grants 
in excess of 100 acres “ for an amount materially 
below what the Collector considers to be an equit¬ 
able price for it, after deducting a reasonable sum 
for tho expenses of 'oringing it under cultivation.” 
Thus the orders of 1899 were in fact never brought 
into force, and two years later were formally 
cancelled. The only restrictions which have actu¬ 
ally been imposed are those introduced by tho 
Resolution of 1901. They are now reproduced as 
Rules 21 and 22 in .Special Circular Ko. 45. I 
understand that Mr. Mules objects, as he always 
has objected, to even these modified restrictions. 
In this I do not support him. I also gather that, 
when giving his evidence he was unaware, or 
oblivious, of tho fact of the orders of 1899 having 
been modified by those of 1901. There is, more¬ 
over nothing in these orders which in any way 
affects the Collector’s power of delegation to his 
subordinates. 1 am not aware of any orders either 
of Government or of the Commissioner in Sind 
which have the effect of hampering Collectors in 
this connection. Special Circular bo. 870 of 1906 
impresses on Collectors the desirability of giving 
larger powers in connection with the disposal of 
land to Wh Assistant Collectors and mul/ittarlars. 
References may doubtless be found scattered 
through many standing orders to the importance 
of exercising discrimination between experienced 
and raw assistants. But it is left entirely to the 
Collector to decide how far each of his Assistants 
is to ^ trusted; and I think it is universally 
recognized that the policy is to encourage delega¬ 
tion to them rather than the reverse. 

37391. You post your own Assistant Collectors 
and Deputy Collectors?—Yes. 

.37392. Are they simply posted to Sind, and then 
do you dispose of them as you please?—^Yes. 


37393. Have you also considerable powers with 
regard to investing officers with magisterial func¬ 
tions imder the Criminal Procedure Code?—Yes, I 
have practically absolute powers in that respect. 

37394. Do those powers include making a man 
an ordinary Magistrate of the third class, the 
second class, and the first class?—^Yes. 

37393. You have all that power as well as the 
power of allowing them to take evidence in English 
and so on ?—^Yes ; the only restriction to which it 
is subject is that I am expected to consult the 
Judicial Commissioner in each case. That of 
course does not apply to first appointments. I am 
not empowered to direct evidence to be taken in 
English; but in practice there is no occasion for 
such powers, as the record is invariably in Sindi, 
the language of the Courts. 

37396. In regard to (he posting of officers and 
tho investment of magisterial powers, might not 
authority be given to ordinary Commissioners?—I 
think so. 

37397. Would you be in favour of the Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind having a Public Works budget of 
his own?—It has been suggested that tho provin¬ 
cial Public Works budget might be split up among 
divuions, with a certain amount kept at head¬ 
quarters as a reserve, that a certain amount should 
be allotted to each Divisional Commissioner and 
against that he should have powers of financial 
sanction?—1 should approve of that. 

37398. Both in Sind and in divisions generally? 
—I think so. 

37309. You say that Commissioners might be 
transferred into a Board of Revenue, and that 
^ou would have them meet as a Collective Board 
in important matters, but at the same time dealing 
with matters territorially. Mr. Curtis in Bombay 
went further than that and proposed the Madras 
system, under which each member dealt with par¬ 
ticular subjects, and he said on the whole the 
system of subject members made more for efficiency 
—would you agree with him?—Ko, I should not. 

874(X). Would you prefer the territorial system? 
—^Yes, as far as the Bombay Ibresidency is con¬ 
cerned. 

37401. Would the Commissioner of Opium, Cus¬ 
toms and Salt come into your scheme?—Ko, I 
think not; he would have to be outside it alto¬ 
gether. 

37402. You say that the Commissioner in Sind 
hardly ever goes to Bombay; would it not be a 
good thing if it was recognized that he should go 
there once a year and meet the members of 
Government?—It is rather difficult to spare the 
time; it is a very long journey to Bombay. 

37403. Might you not be able to explain things 
personally which might not be so well dealt wiUi 
by letter?—There would be advantages in it, but, 
at the same time there are certain practical diffi¬ 
culties in the way. 

37404. Might not the Governor and Members of 
Council come to Sind oftener?—Possibly. 

37405. How often does the Governor come to 
Sind during his term of office as a rule?—I 
imagine, on an average, about twice during his 
five years of office. 

37406. (Chairman.) Appeals stop at a certain 
point and then revision begins; what is the dif¬ 
ference between the two?—The main difference 
is that an appeal is a thing which a man has a 
right to make, and a revision is a thing which he 
has no right to ask for. 

37407. Is a revision generally asked for after an 
appeal has been dismissed ?-—After it has been 
dismissed by the lower appellate authority. The 
law lays down certain limits beyond which no man 
shall have a right to appeal, but at the same time 
there is a wide section, which possibly is necessary, 
reserving to Government an absolute right of in¬ 
terference where they may deem it necessary. 

37408. Tho Local Government or the Supreme 
Government?—I am thinking particularly of the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code, which is purely a 
local Act, but I presume that the Government of 
India would similarly claim a right of interference 
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in the last resort in any case, for sufficient reason. 
It occasionally happens that a man who has no 
right to appeal, nevertheless sends up a petition 
to Government complaining of action against 
which no appe^ lies, and <^vemment interferes. 
The case to which 1 have referred came down from 
the Secretariat with the ordinary Secretariat en¬ 
dorsement. It was described as an appeal and 
was sent down for report; at tiie same time the 
petitioner was informed, in effect, that his appeal 
had been admitted, and eventually, after a long 
correspondence it was dismissed. It seems a fair 
presumption in a case of that sort, especially 
where the word appeal was used by the Secre¬ 
tariat, that an appeal had been irregularly ad¬ 
mitted. 

37409. Supposing you had pointed out to the 
Secretariat that no appeal could lie}—As a matter 
of fact, I did. ' I was informed that it was un¬ 
necessary to remind the Government of the fact. 

37410. Who said that; the Secretary of the De¬ 
partment?—^Yes, under orders of the Government, 
of course. 

37411. 'But perhaps not under orders of the 
Government ?—^I am bound to assume that all these 
things are done under orders of the Government. 

37412. So that the practice of revision has been 
allowed to override the law of appeal?—There is a 
tendency that way; I do not wish to say more 
than that. 

37413. You say that there is great danger of 
selection being improperly resorted to; would you 
say that the same danger would exist if it were a 
case of selecting for the post of Collector?—^Yes. 

37414. Speaking generally, are you against any 
proce» of selection of officers?—Yes, for regular 
promotion. 

37415. Should they all ^o on by seniority except 
in the case of certain special posts?—Yes, but sub¬ 
ject to a very strict standard of fitness. 

37416. Does not that practically amount to 
selection?—I do not think it does, because my 


point is that the next man on the list should be 
considered in his turn, and if he is rejected then the 
one below him should be considered. 

37417. Then it would not be the selection of the 
fittest, but the rejection of the unfit?—Yes. 

37418. You say that the Financial Department 
regards Assistant and Deputy Collectors as part 
of the Collector’s office establishment, what does 
that mean? Do you refer to the Financial De¬ 
partment of the Giovernment of .Bombay?—No, I 
was referring to the Financial Code of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. By way of illustration of that— 
An .Assistant Conservator of Forests who is placed 
in charge of a brother officer’s division in addition 
to his own is allowed a charge allowance for hold¬ 
ing it, but an Assistant Collector who is placed in 
charge of a neighbouring sub-division in addition 
to his own, is not allowed a charge allowance, be¬ 
cause the theory is that he and the other Assis¬ 
tant Collector are merely members of the 
Collector’s office establishment in the same way as 
if they were clerks. 

37419. With regard to the conferences of Com¬ 
missioners a witness told us that they were prac¬ 
tically useless, and you yourself rather su^ested 
that it was more or less time wasted?—I did not 
wish to suggest -that. A great deal of their value 
is very often lost by their being hurried; but I do 
not think the time is wasted, and 1 would like to 
see more of them. 

37420. You think there is not enough time 
devoted to them?—Quite so. 

37421. And even if it was inconvenient for Com¬ 
missioners to go to Poona, for the purpose of hold¬ 
ing a conference, yet you think good work is done 
at them?—Certainly. 

37422. Can you without much trouble put in a 
list of the delegations to the Commissioner in Sind 
under the Act?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Adjourned. 


Jfr. A. J>. 

Yeung- 

hushand. 

17 Afar., 1908. 
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APPHNDIX : 


APPENDIX I. 

Memorandum showing the Organizatioti of the Goeeniment of Bombay. 


The Government of Bombay consists of the 
€k>rernoT as President, and two ordinary Members 
selected from the Covenanted Civil Service. The 
Governor in Council is assisted in the discharge 
of his duties by seven Secretaries, who are in 
charge of the following Departments:— 

(1) Chief Secretary ... Eevenue, Financial and 

Separate Depirtments. 

(2) Secretary ... ... Political, Judicial and 

Special Departments. 

(3) Secretary . L^l Department. 

(4) Secretary . General, Educational, 

Marine and Ecclesias- 

ti«d Departments. 

(5) Secretary . Public Works Depart¬ 

ment (Beads and 

Buildings). 

(6) Joint Secretary ... Public Works Depart¬ 

ment (Irrigation). 

(7) Temporary Secretary Public Works Depart¬ 

ment for the conduct of 

Bailway business. 

The Secretary, Legal Department, is also Remem¬ 
brancer of Legal Affairs and the two Public Works 
Secretaries have also administrative duties as Chief 
Engineers. There is an Under-Secretary in each 
of the Departments Nos. 1, 2 and 5. 

2. The business of the different departments is 
distributed between the members of the Govern¬ 
ment in the manner found most convenient from 
time to time. The Governor disposes of the busi¬ 
ness of the Political, Public Works, Marino and 
Ecclesiastical Departments, and the Medical and 
Police work of the Gteneral and Judicial Depart¬ 
ments respectively. The work of the Judicial 
Department, exclusive of Police, of the Le^al 
Department (excepting suit papers connected with 
the Revenue Department) and that of the General 
Department, which covers many subjects, the most 
important being Educational and Municipal, is 
allotted to the Member of the Board ordinarily 
entitled the Judicial Member; whilst Revenue, 
Financial and Railway affairs are dealt with by 
the Revenue Member. Cases of a routine nature 
are disposed of by the Secretaries or Under-Secre¬ 
taries in the different departments, and copies of 
the orders issued by them are submitted every week 
to the Member in charge. Other cases of minor 
importance are finally disposed of by the Member 
in charge of the department; on those of greater 
importance and on cases involving new recurring 
Provincial charges in excess of Rs. 300 per annum, 
the opinion of a second Member is sought; should 
there be a difference of opinion, the matter is 
settled in accordance with the vote of the majority 
either as recorded by the different members or 
after discussion at a meeting of the Executive 
Council. The Governor may direct, and a Member 
may request, that any paper should be brought 
before Council. All important communications to 
and from the Secretary of State and the Govern¬ 
ment of India and various other papers are sub¬ 
mitted to His Excellency the Governor. 

3. The Governor's Council, when sitting for the 
purpose of making Laws and Regulations, includes, 
in addition to the Members of the Executive 
Government, the Advocate-General and 20 other 
persons nominated by the Governor. Eight of these 
Additional Members are nominated on the recom¬ 
mendation of certain local bodies and associations. 

4. The revenue administration of the Presidency 
proper is carried on by the following officers:— 
3' Divisional Commissioners, the Commissioner of 
Customs, Salt, Opium and Abkari, 21 Collectors 
(including the Collector of Bombay and the Collec¬ 
tor of Salt Revenue), the Settlement Commissioner 
and Director, Land Records, and the Director of 
Agriculture and Co-operative Credit Societies. The 
number of First and Second Assistant Collectors 
is fixed at 17 and IS, respectively, and there are 
51 Supernumerary Assistants, but of these some 
are employed in the Judicial Branch or in Sind. 


All these officers are members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, with the exception of 6 who belong 
to the old Statutory Service. On the retirement 
of these Statutory Civilians the appointments 
specified below* will bo transferred to members of 
the Bombay Provincial Service. There are in 
addition 64 Deputy Collectors (including the 
Assistants to the Divisional Commissioners, and 
the Directors of Land Records and Agriculture, 
three City Magistrates and the Deputy Collector 
of Income Tax, Bombay City). They are divided 
into six grades and are, with the exception of the 
officers above mentioned, generally in charge of 
district treasuries or of sub-divisions of districts. 
Over each taluka there is an officer termed 
mamlatdar. The mamlatdars, whose total number 
is 196, are divided into four grades, on salaries 
rising from Rs. 150 to Bs. 260 per mensem. They 
are responsible for the treasury business and for 
the revenue and general administration of their 
talukas. They are also members of the Local 
Boards and the municipalities within their local 
limits, and are Magistrates of the Ist or 2nd Class. 
Ill the village the principal Government officers are 
the headman, usually one or more in each village, 
who is the head of the village for revenue and 
police purposes ; the accountant, either hereditary, 
usually one for a village, or stipendiary, usually, 
one for a group of vill^es, the mahar, who is the 
menial servant of the village and the village watch¬ 
man. The offices and emoluments of the headman 
and inferior village servants are in most cases 
hereditary. 

6. In Sind, under the Commissioner, the adminis¬ 
tration is carried on by four Collectors and two 
Deputy Commissioners and 19 Covenanted Assist¬ 
ant Collectors borne on the general list. One of 
the Collectors belon.<y to the old Sind Commission 
and three to the Covenanted Civil Service ; one of 
the Deputy Commissioners is a Covenanted Civilian 
and one belongs to the old Sind Commission, the 
appointments on which are being gradually 
absorbed into the general list. There are also 
23 Deputy Collectors, 74 mvkhtiarkars {mamlatdars) 
and a staff of village officers called tappadars, 
whose duties correspond to those of stipendiary 
.village accountants, headmen and pat/is (inferior 
village servants). 

6. In Sind the Commissioner exercises many of 
the powers of the Local Government. In the 
Presidency proper the Divisional Commissioners 
are entrusted with the superintendence and control 
of the revenue administration and a general supei> 
vision of the other branches. They reside in their 
respective divisions and are constantly on tour 
during the fair season, for purposes of inspection. 
Appeals from the Collectors’ decisions lie to them, 
and they are ordinarily the channel of communica¬ 
tion ^tween them and the Government. It is 
their duty to guide and direct the Collectors and 
to supply Government with information and advice. 

7. There are 10 districts in the Presidency proper 
(exclusive of the Town and Island of Bombay) and 
6 in Sind. The duties of superintending the 
realization of the land revenue, of recovering the 
excise and other special revenues, and of super¬ 
vising the stamp revenue devolve in each district 
^on the Collector as executive Head of the district. 
He is also the District Registrar, Visitor of the 
District Jail, President of the District Local Board 
and in some Districts Political Agent for the ad¬ 
joining Native States and President of the muni¬ 
cipality at the headquarters of the district. He 
has important duties to perform in connection 
with the Land Acquisition Act (I of 1894); he is 
the Head of the forest administration in his district 
and he is required to take part in all matters of 
executive administration. 

The Executive District Officers are, in addition^ to 
their revenue and general duties, invested with 

* Two poets of CoUeotois and District Magistrates. 
Four Posts of Assistant Collectors. 
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magisterial powers. The Oollector, as District 
Magistrate, controls the magistrates of all classes 
within the limits of his executive charge. The 
Court of the District Magistrate is also a Court 
of Appeal from the sentences of Magistrates of the 
Second or Third Class within the district. The 
District Magistrate is also the local Head of the 
police. 

8. The other Heads of Departments are speci¬ 
fied below with a brief note on the powers a.id 
duties of each. 

The Commitsioner of Cmlome, Salt, Opium and 
A’bkdri is tlie Head of the Customs, Salt, Opium 
and A’bkAri Departments in the Presidency proper, 
in Sind the four departments are under the Cfom* 
missioner in Sind. 

The Collector of Customs, now a member of 
the Imperial Customs Service, is in immediate 
oha^ of the customs administration of the Port 
of &>mbay. He has under him six Assistant 
Collectors, two of whom, including the Covenanted 
Civilian Assistant, belong to the Dnperial Customs 
Service. 

The Chief Collector of Customs in Sind, with 
two Assistant Collectors, is in charge of the cus¬ 
toms administration of the ports in we province of 
Sind. 

The Collector of Salt Bevenue is in charge of 
the Salt Department in the Presidency proper and 
of the customs administration of all ports except 
Bombay and those in Sind. He has under him 
ten Assistant Collectors together with a large staff 
of inspectors, sarkarkuns and minor officials. 

The Assistant Commissioner of Excise, Salt and 
Opium in Sind is in charge of these departments 
in Sind. He has under him a staff of inspectors 
and minor ofBcials. 

The administration of the AHhlcari and Opium 
Departments is vested in the Collectors of the dis¬ 
trict through their ordinary revenue and police 
establishments, assisted by a staff of Assistant Col¬ 
lectors of Excise and inspectors and sub-inspectors. 

The Settlement Commissioner and Director of 
Land Beeords is in charge of the conduct of 
surveys, compilation and maintenance of Land 
Records, imposition of assessment, and in par¬ 
ticular tho preparation of tho register of title or 
record-of-rights in land. He is also Inspector- 
Central of Registration and as such has the control 
of registration operations under Act III. of 1877 
and Uie Deccan Agriculturists’ Itelief Act, 1879, 
throughout the Presidency including Sind. For 
the purposes of registration the Ihresidency is 
divided into districts and sub-districts, which cor¬ 
respond in the main to the revenue collectorates 
and talukas. The Collector is Registrar of the 
district, and in matters affecting registration takes 
his orders from the Inspector-General of Regis¬ 
tration. 

The Director of Agriculture .—This officer directs 
tho operations of the Agricultural Departmeiit in 
conducting experiments at agricultural stations, 
giving advice, disseminating information, and sup¬ 
plying seed for new crop. He has under him 
two Deputies, and he also controls the Agricul¬ 
tural College, which has a staff of one principl 
and professor of chemistry, one professor of agri¬ 
culture, one economic botanist and throe assistant 
professors. The Director of Agriculture is also 
tho Director of Co-operative Credit Societies, of 
which a registrar is in direct charge, and the 
Controlling Officer of the Civil Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment, which is under the immediate supervision 
of the Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment. 

Conservator of Forests .—^For the purposes of 
forest administration, the Presidency has been 
divided into four forest circles, three of which in 
the Presidency propr are in charge of Conserva¬ 
tors and one in Sind of a Deputy Conservator. 
The imperial forest staff, in addition to the three 
Conservators, consists of 24 Deputy and Assistant 
Conservators and the provincial Forest Service 
comprises two Extra Deputy Conservators^ and 21 
Extra Assistant Conservators. Except in tech¬ 
nical and account matters the Conservators are 
subordinate to the Commissioners and the Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officers to the Collectors. 


The Surgeon-General with the Government of 
Bombay is the Head of tho Medical and Sanitary 
Deprtments. Under him are the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner, the Civil Surgeons of the different dis¬ 
tricts and the Presidency Surgeons and Medical 
Officers of the hospitals in the Presidency Town 
and the Health Officers of the Ports of &mba;)r, 
Karachi and Aden. The Surgeon-General is 
also President of the Sanitary Board, whose duties 
are to give advice and assistance to Local Boards, 
to municipalities and to all departments of 
Government in all matters relating to the public 
health, and, when required, to prepare or examine 
sanitary schemes. 

The Sanitary Commissioner with five Deputies 
is in charge of the Sanitary Department. The 
duties of the Sanitary Commissioner and his 
Deputies are to superintend and encourage the 
sanitary measures in the districts and towns in¬ 
cluded in their charges, inspect dispensaries, and 
generally advise the District Officers. The Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner is also entrusted with the 
supervision of vital statistics; and is in sole 
charge of vaccination. 

The Director of Public Instruction is the chief 
controlling officer of the Educational Department. 
For educational purposes each district is provided 
with a deputy inspector, and there are four in¬ 
spectors, one for each revenue division, and one 
for the province of Sind. There is one inspector 
for European schools in this Presidency and the 
Central Provinces. 

The Inspector-General of Police is the Head of 
the Police Department outside the City of Bom¬ 
bay. In Sina the old arrangement, under which 
the Commissioner is the Head of the police, still 
continues. Tho Presidency districts arc divided 
into two ranges, and a Deputy Inspector-General 
is appointed to each. Similarly, a Deputy In¬ 
spector-General exercises jurisdiction over Sind 
and another over the police on the four railway 
systems. The latter officer is also in immediate 
control of the Finger Print Bureau, Criminal In¬ 
vestigation, and (under the orders of the Secretary 
to Government, Special Department) of the Special 
Branch. The airection and regulation of the 
police throv^hout a district is vested in the Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent as executive Head of the 
force under the command and control of the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate. 

The Commissioner of Police is the Head of the 
police force in Bombay Cit^. He is assisted by 
one Deputy and nine Superintendents. 

The Inspector-General of Prisons exercises 
general control and supervision over all prisons 
situated in the Presidency. 

The Talukdari SettlemerU Officer manages the 
estates of talukdars who apply for the benefit of 
the Gujarat .Talukdars Act, Vl. of 1888, as well 
as the estates attached by Government under 
certain provisions of that Act. He is subordinate 
to the Oimmiseioner, N. D. 

The Manager, Encumbered Estates in Sind, is 
the officer who does similar work in Sind under 
the control of the Commissioner. 

0. For the administration of the Public Works 
Department, the Presidency, including Sind, has 
been divided into five divisions, each of which has 
been sub-divided into districts, the total number 
being 37. Each division has a Superintending 
Engineer in charge, on pay ranging between 
Rs. 1,.500-2,000, and each district an Executive 
Engineer on pay ranging between Rs. 700 to 1,100. 
The number of permanent Executive Engineers is 
at present far below requirements and Assistant 
.Engineers have been placed in charge of some dis¬ 
tricts. A Superintending Engineer is an officer 
next in rank to the Chief Engineer under whoso 
orders he directs the executive operations within 
his division and controls all the details of business 
arising in his Division, subject to thp supervision 
of the Chief Engineer. .He is not egneerned with 
the actual execution of workis, with ,|he disburse¬ 
ment of money, Ac., but is responsible for the 
efficiency of the executive system throughout the 
districts in his charge and for the engineering 
character of every project. For this purpose he 
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ii required to make tours of inspection. It is 
his special duty to see that the orders received 
from superior authority are promptly and e£B- 
ciently carried out and that no unsanctioned 
outlay is incurred. He exercises the powers 
noted below.* . 

Besides the five Superintending Engineers, there 
are two officers holding the rank of Superintending 
Eingineers. One of them is the Superintending 
Engineer, Indus River Commission, and the other 
is the Sanitary Engineer. In liK>l Government 
placed the management of the Indus under a body 
called the “Indus River Commission,” consisting 
of the Commissioner in Sind as President, and 
two IHvisional Superintending Engineers in Sind 
as members and a Secretary of the rank of Super¬ 
intending Engineer. The Sanitary Engineer 


advises Government on all matters relating to 
sanitary works. 

In addition to the above. Government have 
obtained from England an Architect who is styled 
“Consulting Architect to Government,” and who 
is required to prepare or review designs and esti¬ 
mates for important buildings and to undertake 
the execution of such as may require special archi¬ 
tectural supervision. 

There is also an Executive Engineer 1st grade, 
holding the temporary rank of Superintending En¬ 
gineer, who is engaged on the preparation of 
projects of public works suitable for famine relief. 
This appointment is tcmjiorao'. 

R. A. Lamb, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 


* He exercises full control over the permanent Lower Subordinate Establishment, grants leave of all lands to 
subordinates, transfers and posts within his division Assistant Engineers and members of the subordinate establish¬ 
ments, and sanctions advances under certain conditions and up to certain limits. 


He sanctions plans and estimates for irrigation works under 42 and 43, grants allotments and sanctions 
re-appropriations under 43, under certain oonditions and within certain limits: accepts tenders for these works up to 
Rs. 20,000 and orders canals closures for purposes of repairs whenever necessary. 

He sanctions plans and estimates for civil works up to Bs. 2,500 and allots funds to the same extent for works 
and tools and plant. 

He also accepts tenders up to Bs. 20,000 and sanctions re-appropriations between works in progress up to 
Bs. 2,500. 

H6 Biunctions neo686ary AKenUions in thA constructiye det&ils of works dorin^^ tboir oxocntion providod tho 
estimate is not exceeded by more than 5 per cent., fixes the rents of public buildings, sanctions the local purchase of 
European stores within certain limits, issues orders for the disposal of all unserviceable or surplus stores, sanctions 
the execution of contribution works within certain limits, sanctions the write off of measurement books, note-boob, 
field-books, sanctions changes in the nomenclature of buildings and sanctions under certain conditions the utilisation 
ol provincial buildings which are not required for the purpose for which they were originally constructed. 
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Paht I.— Deecriptive. 

Control now exercised Government of _ India 
over this Government. Gazetteer description of 
this. Legal basis for control claimed and exer¬ 
cised Financial basis in provincial settlement. 
Working of the control illustrated in each depart¬ 
ment. Special aspect of control in Civil Service 
Regulations and Inspectors-General. 

Part II.— Critieal. 

Recent development of control exercised by 
Central Government. Typical instances of exces¬ 
sive control in each department. Working of the 
Inspectors-General and cases of undue interference 
on their part. Recent tendency of Government of 
India to issue important orders affecting derarti 
ments tmder control of this Government without 
previous consultation. Summary of ill-effecis. 

Part III.— Constructive. 

Theory of proper spheres of activity and conlrol 
for— 

(1) Government of India 

(2) Local Government. 

Proposed division of functions. Financial ar¬ 
rangements for scheme of devolution coiitcmplaled. 

Part IV. 

Principle governing further decentralization. 
Specific proMsals for legal, financial and adminis¬ 
trative devolution. Selection of officers. Secre¬ 
tariat ap{)ointmcnts. Reduction of work. Resliic- 
(ion of appeals. Revision. 

Part V. 

Local Boards. Mimicipalilics. Village l*ar- 
chayats. 


Part I.— Descriptive. 

Tho functions of the Central Government and 
of Local Oovorninenta uro thus described in the 
revised Imperial Gazetteer (Vol. IV., p. 16):— 

“ The Qovemor-Oenorai in Oonncil is responsible 
for the entire administration of British India, and 
for the control exercised in varying degrees over the 
Native States. The actual work of the administra¬ 
tion is, however, divided between the Government of 
India and the Local Governments. The Government 
of India, that is to say, the Governor-General in 
Connoil retains in his own hands all matters relating 
to foreign relations, the defences of the countries, 
general taxation, currency, debt, tariffs, posts, tele¬ 
graphs and railways. Ordinary internal administra¬ 
tion ; the assessment and collection of the revenues; 
education, medical and sanitary arrangements; and 
irrigation, buildings and roads fall to the share of 
the provincial Governments. But in all these matters 
the Government of India exercises a general and 
constant control. It lays down lines of general policy 
and tests their application from the administration 
reports, which are as a rule annually submitted to 
it, of the main departments under the Local Goverii- 
ment(who submit monthly copies of all their prinM 
proceedings to the Government of India). Besides 
the controlling officers for departments which it 
directly administers, such os Bailways, Post Office, 
Telegraphs, the Survey of India and Geology, it 
employs a number of inspecting or advisory officers 
for those departments which are primarily left to 
the Local Governments, including A^oultnre, Irriga¬ 
tion, Forests, Medical, Education and Arohmoli^y. 
Not only does it receive and when necessary modify 
the annual bud)^ of tbe Local Governments, but 
eve^ new appointment of importance, every large 
addition even to minor establisbmentH has to receive 
its specific sanction, with the practical result that no 
new departure in administration can be undertaken 
without its preliminary approval. There is, more¬ 
over, a wide field of appeal to the Government of 
India from officials or private jiorsons who may deem 
themselves aggrieved by tbe action of a Local 
Government; . . .” 
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The above extract gives on the whole a fair idea 
of the interpretation by the Qovernment of India 
of the extent and nature of their legitimate func¬ 
tions. This has the following support in law. 

The control exercised by the iQovernment of 
India over the Local Government of this Presi¬ 
dency rests primarily on various provisions of 
statute law passed when India was under the East 
India Company, but oontinped in force with neces¬ 
sary modifications under section 64 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1858 (21 and 22 Viet. c. 106). 
The first of these is the Regulating Act of 1773 
(13 Geo. 3, c. 63). Prior to this the three Presi¬ 
dencies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras were 
virtually independent of each other, the Govern¬ 
ment of each being absolute within their own 
limits, and responsmle only to the Company in 
England.* But by section 9 of the Act of 1773, 
the supremacy of the Bengal Presidency over the 
other Presidencies was definitely declared. .The 
section, however, does not give the Governor- 
Ceneral and Council a complete power of super¬ 
intendence and control, but only a limited one in 
regard to the specific matters of commencing 
hostilities or levying war, or negotiating or con¬ 
cluding any treaty of peace or other treaty with 
any Indian Prince or State, and even as to these 
an exception was made for cases of sudden emer¬ 
gency or imminent danger. It was therefore only 
in regard to such matters that the President and 
Council of the other two Presidencies were en¬ 
joined “to pay due obedience to such.orders as 
thev shall receive from the said Gkivemor-Oeneral 
and Council.” But by tlie East India Company 
Act, 1793 (33 Geo. 3, c. 52), this control was con¬ 
siderably extended so as to cover (section 40) “ all 
such points as shall relate to any negotiations or 
transactions with the country, powers or states 
or levying war or making peace or the collection 
or application of the revenues—or to the forces 
employed—or to the Civil or Military Govern¬ 
ment ” of the two Presidencies: while section 41 
further provided that notwithstanding any_ doubt 
us to whether any orders or instructions might be 
outside the scope of section 40, yet they were to be 
obeyed in all cases, if not repugnant to instruc¬ 
tions from England. By section 44 the Presi¬ 
dential Governments were also required to send to 
the Governor-General in Council “true and exact 
copies of all orders. Resolutions and Acts in 
Council, and also advice and intelligence of all 
transactions and matters which shall come to their 
knowledge material to be communicated ... or 
which the said Governor-General in Council shall 
from time to time require.” Finally in section 
39 of the Charter Act of 1833 (3 & 4 WiU. 4, 
c. 85), it was definitely declared that “the super¬ 
intendence, direction and control of the whole 
Civil and Military Government of all the said 
territories and revenues in India shall be and is 
hereby vested in a Governor-General and Coun¬ 
sellors, to be styled ‘ The Governor-General of 
India in Council.’” Sections 65 and 67 of the 
same Act also repeat in even wider language the 
provisions as to control over the Presidencies con¬ 
tained in the Act of 1793. In addition to these 
general statutory provisions there is of course the 
large body of special statutory provisions in Indian 
enactments i^uiring the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to a particular specific measure, in 
order to give it legal validity, or otherwise sub¬ 
jecting it to their control. 

The Governor and Council of this Presidency 
were first invested with legislative power by the 
Government of India Act, 1800 (39 and 40 Geo. 3, 
c. 79) and subsequently by an Act of 1807 (47 
Geo. 3, Seas. 2, c. 68). This power was extended 
and subjected to further controlt by the East 
India Company Act, 1813 (53 Goo. 3, c. 165). It 
was under the authority of these Acts that the 
Bombay Regulations were enacted down to 1834, 
when the Government of India Act, 1833 (3 and 4 
Will. 4, c. 85), swept away the existing legislative 
authorities in India, and placed legislative pow«r 

• Ilbert's ‘Government of India,' 1898, p. 44. 

j This control does not however appear to have included 
any requirements of previous sanction, or even subsequent 
assent, by the Government of India. 
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in the hands of a single authority, namely, the 
Governor-General in Council. It-was not till 1861 
when the Indian Councils Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Viet., 
c. 67), was passed that provision was made for the 
re-establishment of the focal legislatures, including 
that of this Presidency. Under this Act and the 
supplementary Act of 1892 (56 A 56 Viet., c. 14), 
the Government of India control provincial legis¬ 
lation in the following ways: — 

(1) Formal assent of the Governor-General 
is required to an Act passed (Indian Councils 
Act, 1861, section 40). 

(2) Certain subjects are excluded from legis¬ 
lation (e.g., public debt, general taxation, 
Ac.) except with the sanction of the Cbivernor- 
General (Indian Councils Act, .1861, section 
43). 

(3) Repeal or amendment of Acts of other 
legislatures is forbidden except with the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the .Governor-General 
(Indian Councils Act, 1892, section 5). 

(4) The regulations for the nomination of 
additional members are made by the 
Governor-General in Council (Indian Councils 
Act, 1892, section 1 (4)). 

(5) The rules for legislative business are 
partly (Indian Councils Act, 1861, section 87) 
and the rules for discussion of the budget are 
wholly (Indian Councils Act, 1892, section 2) 
subject to the Governor-General’s sanction. 

(6) The initiation and subsequent conduct 
of legislation is fettered by continual refer¬ 
ent to the Government of India under a 
series of despatches, letters, and Government 
Resolutions. 

(Vide especially— 

(i) re penal clattees—Despatch No. 35, 
dated 1st December, 1862, from the Secre¬ 
tary of State to the Government of India 
at p^e 76 of the Confidential Blue Book. 

(li) re creating o/jices—‘Despatch No. 51, 
dated 24th November, 1863, ib. page 82. 

(tit) re previout report to Secretary of 
State and report during progreu —Despatch 
No. 9, dated 31st March, 1874 (paragraphs 
3 and 5), ib. page 88, and ef. page 91. 

(to) re executive rtdes, 
ib. pp. 97-98 and 98--101 and pp. 161— 
166.) 

Further justification for the claims advanced by 
the Government of India to control all branches of 
the administration is found in the financial system 
at present in force, which, under a settlement, 
described as guost-permanent, of 1905, allows the 
J^mbay Government an income of nearly 500 la^s 
(including alienations and fixed assignments), from 
sources which are partly entirely provincial, partly 
half-provincial half-imperial, in regard to both 
receipts and expenditure. A short ^etch of this 
Settlement will be found in Appendix I. A refer¬ 
ence to it will show that certain heads are entirely 
imperial, others entirely provincial, but that both 
revenue and expenditure under forests, assessed 
taxes, excise, stamps, and irrigation are divided. 
All land revenue expenditure is provincial. The 
receipts under land revenue, except for alienated 
revenue, are divided equally between the two 
Governments. 

To enable this Government to meet its standard 
expenditure, the Government of India made to 
the Provincial Government a fixed assignment of 
43 lakhs (since increased). 

Two important results necessarily follow from 
the system on which this settlement has been 
drawn up:— 

(1) Increased eiCpenditure in excess of the 
resources derived from increases in the revenue 
can be met by this Government only out of 
funds allotted by the Government of India 
for the purpose. 

(2) Government of India, in allotting such 
funds, consider themselves entitled to control 
over the expenditure of the sums so allotted. 

In all cases, where the revenue and expenditure 
is divided between imperial and provincial, the 
Central Glovernment consider they have a right to 
assert controlling powers. 

S F 
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Thus the GoTernment of India, in addition to 
the legal justification for controlling all branches 
of the administration, can claim on financial 

t rounds to make that control effective over many 
epartments primarily the concern of the Loc^ 
Government. The machinery by which the Central 
Government assert this financial control will now 
be explained. 

Practically all expenditure which the Local 
Government desire to incur must be included in 
the annual budget of the Local Government. 
Power to transfer from one provincial or divided 
head to another similar head within the budget 
is not limited, but no excess over the total budget 
grant is permissible without the sanction of the 
€k>vernment of India. Outside of the rules and 
orders only items not exceeding Bs. 1,000 of non¬ 
recurring expenditure in any case can be sanc¬ 
tioned, and on these, unless they appear to the 
Accountant-General unobjectionable, the Govern¬ 
ment of India must be consulted if the Accountant- 
General so decides. 

This budget is prepared with great care on esti¬ 
mates furnished by District Officers and Heads of 
Departments, no new item being entered until the 
approval of the Local Government has been 
obtained. The estimates are submitted to the 
Accountant-General, who compiles them and for¬ 
wards each consolidated statement to Government 
with his criticism and advice. After examination 
by Government, the complete budget is discussed 
and approved in Januaiy, and submitted to the 
Government of India. Modifications may be made 
by the Local Government up to March 10th. 

Once in the hands of the Government of India, 
the budget may be modified to any extent by that 
Government. The Local Government are bound 
to re-cast the financial provision in each depart¬ 
ment for the year by the figures received from the 
Government of India. 

But the control of the Central Government by 
no means ends with the return of the budget thus 
revised. The maintenance of a minimum balance 
is prescribed. Accumulated balances may not be 
drawn on in excess of budget provision without 
the sanction of the Government of India. After 
budget sanction has been conveyed, expenditure 
is still liable to the further previous orders of the 
€lovemment of India in such cases as the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

(1) The pay of a non-gazetted establishment 
of an imperial department may not be in¬ 
creased beyond Bs. 3,000 per annum. 

(2) No appointment in such a department of 
over Bs. 50 per mensem may be created. 

(3) No establishment in a provincial depart¬ 
ment may be re-organized at a cost exceeding 
Bs. 25,000 per annum. 

(4) No appointment in stich a department 
may be created at a salary of over Bs. 250 
per mensem. 

(5) No allowance may be given to the holder 
of such an appointment if the effect be to raise 
his emoluments to over Bs. 250 per mensem. 

(6) No new or additional travelling allow¬ 
ance, however small, may be granted if of a 
permanent nature. 

(7) No Civil Works can be undertaken cost¬ 
ing over 10 lakhs, exclusive of establishment, 
tools and plant, if classed as provincial or 
famine, 4 lakhs if classed under the irrigation 
heads “ 42 ’’ and “ 43 ” or 2 laldis if classed 
under “45—Imperial Civil,” and this Govern¬ 
ment has no power to accept tenders exceeding 
these sums. No original irrigation works 
under the imperial heads 49—^Productive Public 
Works or 35—Protective Irrigation Works can 
be undertaken, however small the cost. 

In all such cases the Government of India must 
be addressed, with a view to obtaining their sanc¬ 
tion to the expenditure proposed or their approval 
of the tenders. 

In a multitude of subjects relating to the inter¬ 
pretation of standing oraers and account rules the 
Accountant-General is empowered to insist on such 
references, however small the sum involved. In 


this manner, cases have occurred of the sanction 
of the Government of India being required to an 
expenditure of Bs. 8 (11 shillings) and to a daily 
allowance of 2 annas (2d.) a day. 

Should the Government of India curtail the bud¬ 
get expenditure of a Local Ghivernment on the 
ground that it may not be worked up to, and 
should the Local Government find that the full 
expenditure estimated can actually be incuived in 
the year, the sanction of the Government of India 
must be obtained for restoring, from local balances, 
the amount cut out of the budget. Thus, the 
budget estimates of expenditure of this Government 
for 1907-08 were considerably curtailed by the 
Government of India. This Government may have 
to obtain permission to incur expenditure origin¬ 
ally budgetted for, but struck out by the Central 
Gtovernment. 

A common reason for the Accountant-General 
requiring a reference to the Government of India 
on matters of local importance lies in the desire 
of the Central Gk>vemment that all questions of 
pay and allowances, pension, leave and the like 
connected with appointments under Government or 
local bodies controlled by Government, should, as 
far as possible, be decided on uniform principles 
for all India. Thus, all medical expenditure is 
provincial; but a proposal to give an allowance to 
a Hospital Assistant, unless in conformity with 
an existing rule or order, must be referred to the 
central authority. A resolution of a municipality 
conferring a gratuity on the widow of an employe 
who has died of pla^e equally requires this sanc¬ 
tion, however small the amount. A grant of 
Bs. 200 to a school mistress to enable her to under¬ 
go a special course of study at a training-college 
in Mysore must similarly be referred to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

From this brief statement it will be evident 
that in matters of ordinary administration the 
Government of India must be constantly referred 
to, even though they are of purely local concern, 
and even when funds are available and hare been 
provided in the budget for the proposed expendi¬ 
ture. The necessity of making such references 
throws a heavy burden of corresj^ndence conceni- 
ing petty expenditure on the local Secretariat, 
which is compelled to explain in detail matters 
lying wholly outside the cognizance of the Gkwem- 
ment of India. It also causes, at times, great 
delay. 

There are two further causes which lead to inter¬ 
ference by the Central Government in provincial 
affairs, ^e administrative control of the Central 
Government is increased by the very numerous 
orders that have issued from time to time 
requiring a reference to the latter before action 
is taken in minor matters formerly left entirely 
to the discretion of the Local Government. This 
etrengthening of administrative control is neither 
the mrect result of Acts of Parliament nor of the 
existing financial system. In examining the cases 
of administrative orders transferring powers to the 
Central Government, it is almost impossible to dis¬ 
cover any governing principle, and in practice 
there appear to be no limits, to the control which 
the Government of India consider themselves 
called upon to exercise over the proceedings and 
})olicy of the Local Government. Nothing appears 
to be so trifling or so obviously a subject for the 
discretion of the local administration as to be 
excluded from the scope of orders issued by the 
Central Government. 

A reasonable system of Government would neces¬ 
sarily relegate to local authorities questions such 
as— 

(1) the status of a local fund vaccinator, 

(2) the location of a rural liquor shop, 

(3) the method of disposing of licenses to sell 
liquor, 

(4) the number and distribution of police 
po^, 

(5) the number of men to be posted to each, 

(6) the fees to be drawn by Medical Officers 
attending Native gentlemen, 

(7) a complaint of unsympathetic treatment 
in a Government hospital, 
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(8) the control of the movements of CSiiefs of 
States included witiiin the Presidency, 

(9) the succession of Chiefs to Native States 
under provincial central, 

(10) the leave concessions of a manager of a 
Government press, 

(11) the retention or dismissal of an incom¬ 
petent subordinate on Rs. 126 per mensem, 

(12) the rent of a Ctevernment bungaktir occu- 
pi^ hy a Government servant, 

(13) the execution of petty worlra required for 
a Government bungalow so occupied. 

All these, and many similar questions, can _ bo 
satisfactorily dealt with only oy a responsible 
Local Government acting wiUi a full knowwdge of 
all the local conditions. All have come under the 
consideration of the Government of India, who 
cannot have the means of bringing an independent 
judgment to bear on them. In certain of these 
instances, orders have issued from the Government 
of India without even first consulting the Local 
Government actually affected by them. Thus, in 
1906, by an order of the Government of India, it 
was directed that all vaccinators employed by local 
bodies, and hitherto borne on a provincial list, 
should, in future, be entertained only as servants 
of the Iroal bodies concerned. It is irrelevant to 
the present issue how far such a change was desir¬ 
able or practicable. Both the Surgeon-General 
and Sanitary Commissioner with this Government 
considered the innovation undesirable, and 
objected to its enforcement. The point of the 
illustration lies in the issue of the orden by the 
Central Government and without previous con¬ 
sultation with those who would have to apply 
them. It may be reasonably asserted that there 
is no act of this Government nor any branch of tiie 
administration for which it can feel finally respon¬ 
sible in view of the control now asserted by the 
Government of India. In this respect the IsMsal 
Government compare unfavourably with the Bom¬ 
bay Corporation or the Improvement or Harbour 
Trusts, which are subject to far less interference 
at the hands of the ]ltombay Government than is 
imposed upon that Government by the Government 
of India. Thus, the Corporation of Bombay 
frames its own budget, regulates its taxation, 
creates appointments and reorganises its depart¬ 
ments to any extent without control within the 
limits prescribed by law. In none of such matters 
can this (3overnment move without the approval of 
the Government of India, whose administrative 
control may, therefore, be said to be co-extensive 
with the whole sphere of operations of the pro¬ 
vincial Government. 

Administrative control by the Central Govern¬ 
ment has also been recently strengthened by the 
creation of numerous special centralised Directors 
or Inspectors-General of departments. 

Since the year 1864 the Government of India 
have appointed Inspectors-General or Directors- 
General or officers with similar titles in the follow¬ 
ing departments:— 

(1) Agriculture, 

(2) Archteology, 

(3) Cantonment Magistrates, 

(4) Criminal Intelligence, 

(6) Commercial Intmligence, 

(61 Education, 

(7) Excise and Salt, 

(8) Explosives, 

(9) iForests, 

(10) Geologjr, 

(11) Irrigation, 

(12) iMe£cal, 

(13) Printing and Stationery, 

(14) Sanitation. 

Of these appointments all but five have been created 
in the last seven years.* 

The nature of the functions of the majority of 
these officers can be gathered from the orders of 
the Government of India creating the moat recent 
of these appointments, the Inspector-General of 
Excise and Salt. 


* Vidt Appendix II. 


The Government of India remark: — 

“ 2. The functions of the Inspector-General 
be briefly stated as follows:— _ 

(o) to keep the Government of_ India in¬ 
formed on matters of general administration 
relating to Excise and Salt; 

(5) to furnish Local Governments in tte 
provincial departments concerned with advice 
and information; and 

(c) to bring the experience of one pro¬ 
vince to bear upon the problems of another 
so as to secure such co-ordination, as may 
be possible, of the system of the different 
provinces. 

“ In the discharge of the above duties, the 
InspectorGeneral will tour freely all over 
India and familiarise himself with the local 
conditions, the administrative _ methods,^ and 
the special problems of the various provinces. 
He will exercise no authority of any sort over 
provincial Excise and Salt Departments, and 
will not call for any returns or reports from 
them. He will, however, correspond and con¬ 
fer informally with the Heads of these 
Departments and with Local Governments on 
matters regarding Excise and Salt, in order 
that he may be in the most favourable favour¬ 
able position to offer informed advice^ to the 
Governor-General in Council, who is ulti¬ 
mately responsible for the effective observance 
of ^e policy of Government in such matters. 

“3. In their report (paragraph 297) t^e 
Excise Committee represented the advantages 
of appointing an imperial officer with a 
general knowledge of the different excise 
systems in India who would be made available 
for investigation, consultation and advice. 
The Government of India have fully accepted 
this view. They do not consider that Excise 
is a branch of administration in which 
uniformity is either possible or desirable; on 
■&e contrary, they are convinced that it must 
atways belo^ essentially to the domain of the 
provincial frovernmenta. At the same time 
it is a difficult and highly technical subject; 
it is now one of the most important branches 
of revenue; and its administration is subject 
to constant attacks and criticism. There is 
every reason to hope that the Inspector- 
General will, by his experience and friendly 
counsels, facilitate the reforms on which the 
different provinces are at present engaged; 
and the (Ibvernor-General in Council has full 
confidence that his appointment will be of the 
greatest assistance bow to the Government of 
India and to the various Local Governments 
and Administrations.” (Vide letter No. 
6699-tExc., Home Department, dated Octo¬ 
ber 28th, 1907. 

It will be observed that in addition to informing 
and advising the Central and Local Governments, 
the InspectorGeneral is as far as possible to co¬ 
ordinate the systems of different provinces. It is 
more particularly in this direction that the In¬ 
spectorGeneral tends greatlv to increase the 
administrative control of the Government of 
India. 

It will be considered elsewhere how far the tours 
of these officers place them in a better position to 
advise the Government of India than the Local 
Government, already fully informed _ bv special 
officers, and how far advice in technical matters 
can be kept distinct from a certain measure of 
control and from a considerable measure of inter* 
ference in matters of a non-technical nature. 

It is sufficient to remark at this point that the 
apointment of '^ese 14 officers has necessarily in¬ 
creased to a great extent the control which the 
Government of India exercise in matters purely of 
provincial importance, and has tended to destroy 
the responsibility of provincial officers. The most 
important result of these and similar appointment* 
has been to substitute for the Local Government as 
a resmnsible authority in the departments con¬ 
cerned, the Government of India in one of its 
draartments, acting on such information and 
advice as the Inspector-General can tender after 
a hasty cold weather tour. This is particularly 
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case in sanitation, education, commercial intel- 
liMnce, and criminal intelligence (oovering police 
administration). The control of the Government 
of India, therefore, which already has a substan¬ 
tial justification in legal enactments and in 
financial restrictions, is further greatly 
rtrengthened by a policy of co-ordination, depend¬ 
ing on information acquired during the tours of 
these Inspectors-Oeneral or on any advice they 
may be inclined to tender.* 

Part II. — Critical. 

The nature and extent of the legal, financial 
and administrative control of the (^vemment of 
India over the acts of the Local Gkivernment have 


now been explained. In order to illustrate how 
this control leads to unnecessa^ references on 
matters of small importance within the proper 
sphere and competence of a responsible CiWem- 
ment, a list of cases taken from the various de¬ 
partments of this Government is submitted, vide 
Appendix in. The cases, which have been col¬ 
lected from the records of the last five years, 
serve to explain the trivial nature of much of the 
work that, under the existing system, has to ^ 
brought to the notice of the Government of India 
before orders disposing of it can be issued. They 
also show the steady absorption by the Govern¬ 
ment of India of powers originally exercised by 
this Government without control. The following 
are specially significant;— 


Xo. Nature of case. 


1 Aoceptanoe by Medical 
Offioers of Government of 
fees for professional services 
rendered to Rnling Chiefs 
and their families or de¬ 
pendents, Indian gentle¬ 
men of high position in a 
Native State or Indian 
gentlemen of high position 
In British India. 


2 Applioation for sanction to i 
tne addition to the Presi¬ 
dency police force of 
policemen or rdmotMe tot 
employment in g^tarding | 
pablio hoildings. 

i 

i 

I 


Law, rnle or order under 
which reference to the 
Government of India 
is necessary. 


POUTICAL DBPABTIIBMT. 

Home Department, The procedure has, under the orders of 1907, been 
(Medioal) Notification revised and is as follows:— 

No. 437, dated 25th Fees calculated on the scale of Rs. 16 a visit or 

July, 1893, paragraph 2 in certain cases Rs. 32 according to recognised 

(Bombay Government custom, unless the total exceeds Rs. 160 during any 

Resolution, Political one month, may be accepted without permission. 

Department, No. 6592, Higher fees require the permission of the Director- 

dated 4th November, G^ral, Indian Medical Service. 1%e application 

1893). is to be made by the officers concerned through the 

Home Department, Local Administrative Medioal Officer, who is to 

(Medical) Notifloation consult the Local Government (without disclosing 

Na 607, dated Ist July, professional details) and to communicate their 

1907 (Bombay Govern- views to the Direotor-OeneraL The decision of 

ment Resolution, the Director-General, who has to consult the 

Political Department, Government of India when he differs from the 

No. 6171, dated 2nd Local Government, is final. 

September, 1907). This Government was not consulted previous to 

Home Department the issue of the Government of India’s orders of 

(Medioal) letter No.987, July, 1907. 

Mted 6th September, 

19C7. 


JnniciAi, Depabturnt. 

City of Bombay Police The servioes of the rdmothu are treated as temporary 
Act, 1902 (Bombay and non-pensionable and cannot be entertained with- 

Act IV. of 1902), Sec- out sanction from the Government of India. An 

tion 4. amendment of the section in question (which 

practically follows Section 7 of the old Act XIII. of 
1856) authorising the Bombay Government to enter¬ 
tain the requisite number of rimothU or policemen, 
or the grant of a general authority under that section 
to employ rdmothU or extra Mlioemen within a 
fixed number, would greatly reduce the number of 
references which have to be made to the Government 
of India. 


Particulars of case. 


Gkneral Department. 

3 Investments by Government No. 11 of the Govern- I No. 11 of the Government Servants' Conduct Rules, 
servants other than those ment Servants’Conduct 1904, prescribes (1) that a Government servant may 

in immoveable property. Rules, 1904. not make any investment other than one in immove¬ 

able property permitted by Rnle 9, which gives him 
a private interest in mattm with which his public 
duties are connected, and (2) that subject to this 
' condition he may hold shares in any compimy, in- 
I eluding a mining or agricultural company, which has 
j for its object the development of the resonroee of the 
j country, provided that he will nut be employed in 
any district in which the operations of any such 
company are conducted. No discretion is allowed to 
I I the Local Government in applying this rnle. 


Revenue Dep.irtmbnt. 

Notifications rwarding dis- Section 26 of the Indian I During five years 131 references were made to the 
forestment of land in Forest Act, 1878. Government of India and sanctioned by them. Sec- 

reserved forests. tion 26 of the Indian Forest Act requires that no land 

I shall be disforested without the previous sanction of 
I the Government of India. 


* The question of Commissions appointed by the Government of India to consider reforms in branches of 
the provincial administration will form the subject of a separate note. 
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Xatnre of case. 


Law, rule or order under 
which reference to the 
Uovemmeut of India 
ie neceseaiy. 


Particulare of oaae. 


Finahoiai. Dbpabtmknt. 

5 Proposal to fix Whit-Monday | Letter from the Oovem- Whit-Monday used to be locally notified in this Presi- 
as a holiday under the ment of India, Home dency as a Bank Holiday until 1902, when the Gov- 

Negotiable Instruments Department, No. 2364, emment of India in their letter quoted in column S 

Act, 1881. dated 28th July, 1902. oonsidered that it wae not necessary to give the 

holiday in Bombay as it had not been applira for or 
been oonsidered necessary in the large minority of 
the other provinoes, and as the number of Christian 
holidays in the different provinces required to be 
assimilated. Against this decision the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce made a representation to the 
Government of India, who, however, rejected it. 

Public Wobks Dbpabtment. 

Construction or purchase of ; Public Works Depart- In five out of twen^ references the Government of 
a building for the oconpa- i ment Code, clause II., India negatived the proposals of the Local Govern- 

tion of a Government and note under clause ment. 

official, at a cost exceeding ! IV. of paragraph 1066. 

Ss. 5,000 when the proposed I 
expenditure will be met 
from provincial funds, or 
Bs. 2,600 when it will be ‘ 
met from imperial funds, i 
and when the rental cal- > 
cnlated under the rules in ' 
paragraph 1068 of Pcblic ’ 

Works Department Code, ; 

Vol. I., exceeds 8 per oent. 
of the salary and local ' 
allowance, if any, of the i 
official who will usually ’ 
occupy it. . 

Grant of rmt-free quarters | Public Works Depart- In one out of ten cases the Government of India 
to a public servant whose ( ment Code, paragraph negatived the proposal of the Local Government, 
salary exceeds Bs. 60 a | 1068, VI. 
month and who is not ; 
entitled to this concession | 
under any general or special ; 
order of the Government ' 
of India. ^ 


(3) The substitution of police for military 
guards over treasuries. 

(4) The provision of house accommodation 
or allowance for officers in the Presidency 
Town. 

(5) The revision of the pay of low-paid 
subordinates. 

0.—Gases in which orders have been issued on 
important questions without previously consulting 
this Government:— 

(1) The transfer of vaccinators from Pro¬ 
vincial to Local Fund Service. 

(2) The revision of fees earned by Medical 
Officers attendii^ Native gentlemen. 

(3) The position of the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner with the Ckvernment of India in 
corresponding with the Sanitary Commissioner 
of this Government. 

(4) The appointment of Inspectors-General 
of Salt and &cise, of Printing and Stationery, 
&c. 

(5) The prescription of an uniform system 
for the disposal of retail licenses for the . ale 
of liquor in opposition to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Excise Committee. 

D.—Cases in which this Government has been 
asked or pressed, if not actually required, to accept 
reforms premature or undesirable in the present 
conditions of the Presidency:— 

(1) Introduction of a conscience clause into 
code of European Schools. 

(2) Regulation of officers’ investments in 
Agricultural Banks. 

(3) The appointment of an Inspector-General 
of Museums. 

(4) The revision of the Salt Administration 
in Sind. 

(6) The alteration of the municipal octroi 
rates. 


It is now necessary to refer briefly to certain 
classes of administrative acts on the part of the 
Government of India which render tne pemtion 
of the Local Government difficult, jmpair its 
responsibility for the administration of the pro¬ 
vince, and weaken its authority. These are:— 

(1) The refusal to sanction sdiemes of 
reform advocated by this Government. 

(2) The delaying of much-needed improve¬ 
ments owing to the time occupied in ootain- 
ing sanction from the Government of India. 

(3) The issue of orders on important ques¬ 
tions affecting the administration of the pro¬ 
vince without first consulting this Government. 

(4) The pressing forward of schemes of 
reform undesirable or premature in the 
present conditions of this Presidency. 

The following cases, of which full details will 
be found in Appendix IV., are submitted as illus¬ 
trations under these four heads: — 

A.—Cases in which measures considered desir¬ 
able by the Local €k>vemment were blockd by the 
refusal of the Government of India to accept 
reforms:— 

0) A proposal to decentralize the provincial 
Administration by oonferriim extended powers 
upon Commissioners in 18B& 

(2) A proposal for instituting a Civil 
Medical ^rvice in 1603. 

(3) A proposal to improve the position of 
JaH Warders in 1906. 

(4) A proposal by the Bombay Corporation 
to Imrrow money for housing their employes. 

6.—Cases in whidi reforms have been delayed 
throwh the necessity of procuring the approval of 
the Central Government:— 

(1) The re-organization of the lower ranks of 
the police of the Presidency, already more 
than two years under correspondence. 

(2) The re-organisation of the Subordinate 
Forest Service under correspondence since 1888. 
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An impartial consideration of the cases above 
enumerated will lead to the conclusion that, in 
the present system of the administration, either 
the control of the Central Government is excessive, 
or the maintenance of a fully constituted €lovem- 
ment such as that of Bombay is no longer justifi¬ 
able. It may doubtless be argued that the Govern¬ 
ment of India are impressed with the belief that, 
by the constant exercise in detail of the authority 
vested in them, the most efficient discharge of the 
functions of Government can be secured, while at 
the same time the financial interests of the central 
exchequer can be most effectually safeguarded. 
In practice, however, even if it were true that 
their orders on these numerous questions tend to 
secure a higher efficiency, it is obvious that they 
must paralyse the Local Government, and deprive 
them of all sense of resfjonsibility. In matters 
which cannot be fairly considered to be of imperial 
concern, the Local Government must either be 
trusted with the power to come to a final conclu¬ 
sion, or they must steadily diminish in prestige 
until they become little more than an office for 
registering the edicts of the Government of India. 
It is not possible, without unduly enlarging the 
scope of this note, to discuss in detail the cases 
that have been selected for consideration. It can, 
however, be shown that the time of this Govern¬ 
ment and its Secretariat establishment is unduly 
occupied by references on minor matters to the 
central authority,* that it is being reduced to a 
forwarding agency with consequent loss of respon¬ 
sibility, and that it is deprived of all initiative by 
the attempts to enforce an undesirable and imprac¬ 
ticable standard of uniformity throughout the con¬ 
tinent of India. A Government not entrusted with 
the power to decide whether one of its servants 
may make a certain investment without infringing 
the spirit of the Public Sei-vants’ Rules, or to 
settle whether a mining concession may be allowed 
in a Native State under its control, not permitted 
to appoint a watchman on Rs. 10, debarred from 
sanctioning a sum of Re. 8 to meet expenses in¬ 
curred by a lady doctor, deprived of final dis¬ 
cretion in settling the number of police orderlies 
to be attached to its police school, and liable to 
be overruled on the situation of a staircase erected 
in a Government bungalow, and on the rent charge 
to be levied from the occupant, is evidently an 
expensive and useless excrescence upon the system 
of administration in India. It should either be 
given fuller powers, or abolished in favour of a 
single officer with limited authority. The steady 
absorption of the powers of this Government by 
the Ctovernment of India has now reached a point 
at which measures are required either to restore 
its authority in local matters, or to replace it by 
a less costly form of administration. If the unifi¬ 
cation of the €k)vemment of an area of 1,766,597 
square miles and of a population of nearly 300 
millions, in the most varied conditions geographi¬ 
cal, racial, and economic, is deliberately contem¬ 
plated as an object of imperial policy, the latter 
alternative must logically be adopted. 

The main objection to the financial system 
described in Part I. is that it tends to reduce, and 
in many important matters has reduced, the Local 
Government to a nonentity. Originally, at 
the time of the first provincial settlement in 1871- 
72 and until 1881-82, all heads of wenue and 
expenditure were either wholly provincial or wholly 
imperial. The provincial budget, framed by the 
Accountant-General, was sanctioned by the Local 
Government without reference to the Government 
of India. Since 1877, this measure of liberty has 
been withdrawn ; and the Local Government, un¬ 
like the Bombay Corporation, are not permitted to 
budget their annual resources and expenditure 
without control and revision. It is difficult to find 
adequate justification for thus controlling the 
budget, for forbidding the expenditure of sums 
out of balances, subject only to a minimum, and 
for requiring fresh sanction when items eliminated 
from the budget by the Government of India, and 
not available from re-appropriation, are restored. 
The excuse for these restrictions is the desire to 

* The total number of such references in the year 1907 
was 3,486. 


exhibit expenditure under provincial heads in tl^ 
imTOrial budget, to attain ereater accuracy in 
budget figures compared with actuals and the 
question of ways and means. These seem matters 
of small importance compared to the delay and 
obstruction caused by so limiting the spending 
powers of this Government. It is also especially 
difficult to justify the recently adopted system of 
“ financial doles”’ whereby the Central Govern¬ 
ment attempt to make good the loss of spending 
power on the part of the Local Government. In 
view of the existence of a fully constituted Govern¬ 
ment in Bombay, surplus funds not required by 
the central authority should be returned for ex¬ 
penditure on such provincial objects medical, 
educational, or the like, as the Local Government 
may select, after reviewing the needs of each 
department. Instead of this, the Government of 
India assign a sum of several lakhs to this Govern¬ 
ment for a specified object, and they are then called 
on to draw out a scheme of expenditure in full 
detail, for review by the Central Government. The 
scheme is subjected to examination by the latter, 
and no detail is so unimportant as to be accepted 
on the authority of this Government. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, in an educational scheme supported 
by doles, may and do object to the number or 
establishment of assistant educational inspectors 
in a district. In a police reform scheme, financed 
by doles, they may and do equally object to the 
number of police orderlies in a police school, or 
to the number of ponies in a police inspector’s 
tonga.* In finding money which ought properly 
to forthcoming from provincial resources the 
Central (Government thus attempts, unaided by 
local knowledge or experience, to administer depart¬ 
ments for which the Local (Government should be 
and can alone be responsible. Such an experiment 
in a country the size of India, and containing the 
most heterogeneous population in the world, can¬ 
not conceivably be justified on any sound prin¬ 
ciples of administration, and is fraught with grave 
risks. It is sometimes alleged, in justification of 
this policy of doles, that all revenues raised in 
India are the propisrty of the Government of 
India, and that, in allotting extra grants for 
special purposes to the Local (Government, they 
are acting with great liberality. This is a fallacy 
similar in nature to the frequent assertion that 
the powers exercised by the (Government of Bombay 
have been derived by devolution from the Govern¬ 
ment of India. It has been shown that, on the 
contrary, the Bombay Government once possessed 
very wide powers, which have been absorbed by 
the Government of India. Similarly, the Bombay 
Presidency yields a handsome revenue within its 
own borders, and in making these doles the 
Government of India are only restoring to the 
Local (Government revenues to which the latter 
have a fair claim, in view of the local contribu¬ 
tions to the income of India. Greater elasticity 
in framing the budget and revising it would lead 
to economy in the department of Public Works. 
At present (Government in the Financial Depart¬ 
ment allot such funds for provincial Public Works 
as they think can be spared; but after the issue 
of the budget, it may easily happen that the 
financial position is better than anticipated, and 
it may be possible to undertake various works 
which have Wn struck out from the list in the 
first instance from want of funds; or the neces¬ 
sity may suddenly arise for new works not con¬ 
templated at the time the budget was under 
consideration. If the amount required cannot be 
met by reappropriation or from the reserve p^ 
vided in the budget (not a large sum generally) a 
supplementary budget has to be prepared, and it 
rests with the Government of India to sanction it 
or not. Kie Local (Government are acquainted 
with the local conditions and requirements, and 
they should have full power of sanctioning budgets 
and supplementary budgets of provincial expen¬ 
diture without reference to any other authorita as 
long as the provincial balance is not reduced 


• Expenditure incurred from such doles is required by 
the Central Government to be kept separate from tlmt 
which is met from provincial sources, and ttiis entails 
much extra work in the department concerned. 
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below a certain figure. Greater elasticity eener- 
ally is required with regard to expenditure. 
Wages may rise, and it mar be economical to 
curtail the expenditure on works ; or, on the other 
hand, labour may be plentiful and it mav be a 
sound measure, politically and economically, to 
employ as large a number of workers as possible. 
In the one case, the Government should be free 
not to spend the whole amount of the budget grant, 
and in the other they should be able to order in¬ 
creased exMnditure drawing from their general 
reserve sucn portion of the balance as is avaU- 
able for expenditure. 

Lastly, tbe methods adopted by the Government 
of India in distributing a surplus deserve careful 
consideration. The amount available having been 
estimated, a number of services spread over the 
whole continent of India are selects, and a pro¬ 
visional allocation is made at Simla, the views of 
the Local Governments being then asked as to 
the proposals. As the services differ widely in 
nature and in locality, it is obviously impossible 
to arrive at any approximation to their order of 
relative importance. The inevitable effect of this 
system and that of doles is a large waste of money 
UTOn services which are relatively unimportant, 
while necessary services are delayed. It may 
|dso occur that if one Local Government is more 
insistent than another, or if its needs happen to 
be better known in the Secretariat of the <Mvern- 
ment of India than those of other Governments, 
special advantages may be secured. Such methods 
are financially demoralizing. 

The following typical case will serve to illus¬ 
trate the evils arisiim from the working of the 
system of Inspectors-Oeneral:— 

In Government of India Besolution 1273-1290, 
dated September 8th, 1904, the Mpointment of 
Sanitary Commissioner with the wvemment of 
India was created. In reference to the future 
relations of this officer with the Local Govern¬ 
ment and their sanitary officers, the Government 
of India made the following remarks: — 

It remains to define the relations of the 
new appointment to the provincial Govern¬ 
ments. The Government of India have no 
intention of relieving Local Governments of 
the direct control and responsibility which 
they have hitherto exercised in sanitary 
matters, or of weakening their authority over 
provincial sanitai^ establishments. The 
views held by the Otvil Members of the Plague 
Commission upon this point are entirely en¬ 
dorsed botir by the Government of India and 
ffis Majesty’s Government. The main func¬ 
tions of the Sanitary Commissioner will as 
heretofore bo to advise the Ckwernment of 
India upon sanitary and bacteriological ques¬ 
tions. He will not be permitted to encroach 
in any respect upon the authority of Local 
Governments over the officers under their con¬ 
trol. But he will be empowered to considt 
and confer with them informally upon matters 
connected with sanitation and will in this 
respect occupy a position closely analogous to 
that of the Director-General of Education. 
He should also correspond unofficially with 
the Provincial Sanitary Commissioners and 
the Heads of the provincial laboratories upon 
points of departmental procedure, forms and 
statistics, and purely technical questions. 
The Government of India hope that this de¬ 
finition of his functions will promote har¬ 
monious and concerted action within the wide 
range covered by the operations of an 
efficient sanitary department. 

It will be sren that the Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of India was originally in¬ 
tended to be an advisory officer to that Govern¬ 
ment, and was only empowered to correspond 
unofficially with the provincial Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Three years later the Government of India (No. 
1678, Home Department, dated September Met, 
1907) issued, without previously consulting this 
Government, an order that correspondence be¬ 
tween the Sanita^ Commissioner with the 
Chnremment of India and the provincial officer 
should in future be official. The reason given 
was that unofficial correspondence led to incon¬ 


venience. It was then discovered that the 
Sanita^ Commissioner with the Government of 
IndU had been in the habit of corresponding 
ofieially with the Sanitary Commissioner, &>mbay, 
since 1904. It was further found that the latter 
bad been addressing the Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Government of India direct and officially 
regarding the pay and prospects of officers in the 
local Sanitary Department. The recent experi¬ 
ence of this Government pUinly shows that such 
officers as the Sanitary Oommissioner with the 
Government of India, wough appointed to advise 
the Government of India, very shortly come to 
regard themselves as the superiors of the Local 
Government and their officers. 'fhus, the In¬ 
spector-General of Printing and Stationery 
recently attempted to obtain the views of this 
Government on the leave rules of superintendents 
of Government presses—a matter entirely outside 
the scope of his advisory functions. In anotW 
department of the Government of India, a 
Director^neral addressed this Government re¬ 
garding a uniform scale and pattern of clothing 
for peons entertained by provincial officers 
throughout India. A third Director-General 
objected to the Local Government furnishing the 
punlic with commercial information in its posses¬ 
sion on the ground that he had been constituted 
“the sole and central authority for receiving and 
answering commercial enquiries.’’ This claim 
was siffisequently withdrawn. A striking instance 
of the tendency to place the Director-General over 
the head of the LomI Government is to be found 
in orders issued by the Government of India (818- 
619, July 1st, 1907) directing the opinion of the 
Local Government on imestions of fees charged by 
Medical Officers to Native Chiefs and their 
families to be submitted to the Director-General, 
Indian Medical Service. One other instance is 
illuminating. In a letter No. 8655 of October 
16th, 1906, the Inspector-General of Police under 
this Government addressed the Director^eneral 
of Criminal Intelligence with the Government of 
India and asked him to arrange for a conference 
of Inspectors-General of Police regarding the 
pension service of European Police Officers in the 
higher grades, i.e., Superintendents, a matter 
entirely outside the sphere of the Director-General 
of Criminal Intelligence. It is clear from these 
cases that the appointment of an Inspector- 
General tends to destroy any small measure of 
autonomy previously enjoyed by the Local Govern¬ 
ment, and to substitute technical, and to a certain 
extent administrative, control by an officer located 
for more than half the year in a distant Mrt of 
India. The extent of administrative inteiterence 
depends upon the individuality of the officer con¬ 
cerned ; but, as the office of the latter grows in 
numerical strength, an increase of such interfer¬ 
ence, tc^ether with fresh developments of corre¬ 
spondence, naturally follow. There are -few 
matters, however unimportant, in provincial ad¬ 
ministration that have not a tec^cal aspect, 
which may be used as a pretext for creating a 
technical adviser for all !Didia. Even museums, 
whidi can scarcely be b^ond the controlling 
powers of an Indian municipality, have been 
thought a fit subject for the care of a Director- 
General with the Government of India. -The 
proposal to create such an appointment was 
abandoned by the Government of India in 1906 in 
deference to objections raised in Bombay and 
Madras. 

One of the first acts of the newly appointed 
Inspector-General of Salt and Excise has been to 
advise the Collector of Salt Bevenue, by means of 
informal correspondence, to take measures for the 
abolition of the Northern .Frontier Preventive line 
north of Kharaghoda which the Inspector-General 
considers to be as “useless as the Great Wall of 
China.” This advice is apparently based on the 
assumption that there are no salt deposits in the 
Bunn of Cutch, though it is perfectly well-known 
to local officers that such deposits do exist and on 
a large scale. It is evident that, in such circum¬ 
stances, the officer of a Local Government is placed 
in an awkward position. Either he must tell the 
Inspector-General that he. knows nothing about the 
business, or he must fall in with the Inspector- 
General’s views; and, as he knows that the 
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Inspector-^neral is in close touch with the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, and that his work will be sub¬ 
jected to the Inspeotor-^General’s criticism, he will, 
unless a man of strong character, incline to the 
latter course. In course of time, the real control 
of the department concerned must tend to pass 
away from the Local Government to the Inspector- 
General. (Meanwhile the Local Government will 
be continually engaged in struggling against pro¬ 
posals and meeting criticisms emanating from the 
Inspector-General. 

To this Government it appears objectionable, as 
subversive of their authority over their own 
officers, that the Inspectors and Directors-General 
appointed to advise the Government of India and 
to “co-ordinate local experience” should in many 
instances develop into authorities claiming to be 
superior to the Local Government in the matters 
which form their special province. 

Competent officers with special knowledge of 
forests, irrigation and agriculture may be capable 
of offering useful advice, although it must in many 
cases be doubtful .whether the knowledge of the 
expert at Simla exceeds that of the provincial 
expert, or whether the greater of two experts 
cannot be more usefully employed in a locality 
where he is in direct touch with affairs than in a 
far distant office. In education, sanitation, com¬ 
mercial matters, salt, excise, medical questions, 
printing and stationery, the utility of the general 
expert,' assuming him to exist, is not apparent. 
Il^is Government is not aware of any special assist¬ 
ance received from the Inspectors and Directors of 
these branches of general administration, although 
the total cost thrown on public revenues by the 
entertainment of these officers and their estab¬ 
lishments is heavy, and increasing. It is, how¬ 
ever, conscious of a distinct attempt on the part of 
certain of these officers to undermine its authority 
with its own officials by entering into direct com¬ 
munication with them, sometimes in contravention 
of distinct orders, regarding their pay and 
prospects and other matters not of a technical 
nature. Such proceedings are evidently subver¬ 
sive of discipline in the provincial iServices. It is 
significant tnat within the space of one year two 
Inspectors-General should have been addressed 
direct rerarding pay, allowances of pension, that a 
Director-^neral should have claims to supersede 
this Government entirely on all matters of com¬ 
mercial enquiry, and that the Director-General of 
another department has been constituted the critic 
of the Local Government on a petty matter of 
doctor’s fees. 

To all these acts of so-called advisory officers 
this Government takes the strongest objection, and 
it has already been driven in three cases to lodge 
official protests with the Government of India. 
There is the further objection that the tours of 
these Directors-General are seldom likely to lead 
to the acquisition of any local knowledge at all 
equal in value to that possessed already by officers 
of the 'Local Government. Ignorant of the 
language, and bound on a tour which allows a few 
days for visiting the whole territory of a Local 
Government, these officials can do little more than 
collect a few hasty scraps of information from sub¬ 
ordinates in the department they are supposed to 
“inspect” or to “direct.” It has been seen that 
they are commonly regarded by subordinates as 
instruments for obtaining concessions which the 
Local Government do not view favourably. 

If it is considered desirable that these appoint¬ 
ments should be continued in future, and if it is 
decided that the Government of Bombay should 
again become a great administrative unit, it seems 
essential 'that the Inspectors and Directors-General 
should be restricted to advising the €lovernment 
of India, and the Local Governments when their 
opinions are asked. They should therefore reside 
at headquarters, and not be permitted either to 
visit the province of a Local Government unless 
invited, or to correspond with their officers unless 
approached by the Government concerned and 
authorised to correspond with such officers for any 
particular purpose. 

It is a cardinal principle of good Government 
that when administrative business reaches an 


authority fully competent to deal with it, that 
authority should deal with it finally. Even when 
there is a hi^er authority equally competent, to 
pass the business on to it would at the best entail 
waste of power and the destruction of responsi¬ 
bility. And, further, it is a universal law that 
whenever business becomes greatly congested in a 
central body, power must fall into the hands of 'the 
lower ranks in the official hierarchy. This will 
occur even in homogeneous States; but, in India, 
where there are found more diversities of race, 
language, religion, customs and systems of land 
tenure than in the whole continent of Europe, 
there must come a point at which the higher 
authority is less competent than the lower, because 
it cannot by any possibility possess the requisite 
knowledge of all local conditions. Effective 
administration is ultimately subject to the limita¬ 
tions of the individual, varying with different 
capacities, but easily reached in every case. 

It must be obvious that a Central Government 
for all India cannot possess knowledge and experi¬ 
ence of all the various conditions prevailing in all 
the provinces of India; and it must therMore be 
an authority less competent to deal with matters 
of provincial administration than the provincial 
Governments, the members of which cannot ^ 
markedly inferior, and must generally be equal m 
ability, to those of the Central Government, while 
necessary superior as a body in point of know¬ 
ledge. The first consequence, therefore, of the ex¬ 
cessive control exercised by the Central Govern¬ 
ment even in the smallest details is an immense 
increase in the labour of the provincial Govern¬ 
ments and their officers. For the purpose of cor¬ 
respondence it cannot be assumed that the Central 
Government knows anything of local affairs. 
Everything has to be explained at full length and 
on paper to a distant official. Time which should 
be spent in direct administrative work and in 
studying local problems has to be employed in ex¬ 
plaining facts well known to the local authorities, 
and in attempting to persuade the Central Gov¬ 
ernment to accept proposals or to refrain_ ^m 
taking measures ill-adapted to local conditions. 
The length to which this process has been 
carried is almost incredible. The schema 
for police reforms in some districts of this 
Presidency submitted to the Government of 
India towards the end of 1905 may serve as an 
example of the enormous amount of labour ex¬ 
pended in elaborating proposals for the considera¬ 
tion of the Government of India. Hence arise 
interminable delays. To take a single instance, 
some of these police reports have but recently 
been returned, after the lapse of eleven months, 
with criticisms on minute details; while the re¬ 
forms, so far from having been advanced, are as 
far off as ever. It is not surprising that there 
should be a tendency to shrink from the labour, the 
.worry and annoyance involved in making proposals 
for reform or improvement. Administrations and 
officers subjected to a long course of this treat¬ 
ment must be reduced to the condition of oxen in 
an oil mill which tread their little circle uncon¬ 
sciously with blinded eyes. All sense of respon¬ 
sibility must disappear; since those who have no 
definite power can feel no responsibility. Already 
it is difficult to say where the responsibility for 
any pai-ticular action or decision lies. The effect 
on the people of the country is pernicious. They 
go to the local officers about a certain business, 
and ifind that it rests with the Local Government. 
If they get as far as the Local Government, they 
find that it is the affair of the Government of 
India. The Government of India is far off; and 
no one can tell who, in any particular matter, is 
for the moment the Government of India. They 
have no belief or trust in an impersonal Govern¬ 
ment which they cannot see or know or approach, 
and they regard it as a blindly moving machine 
propelled by an unknown force. Another inevit¬ 
able result of close control by a Central Govern¬ 
ment is the enforcement of uniformity of s^tem 
in all branches of the administration. It Is id- 
evitable because, without it, such control is 
impossible. The Central Government are not com¬ 
petent to deal with the multifarious conditions 
of the different provinces. Their only resource is 
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therefore to ignore discordant elements and to 
prescribe uniform systems to which- ererything 
must be forced to conform, in the vain belief tiiat 
familiarity with rules and regulations will prove 
an efficient substitute for a knowledge of living 
facts. This Procrustean method of a£ninistration 
must ultimately fail, because the local conditions 
will not permit of Itoing cut to standard shape; 
but, before the failure becomes conspicuous, irre¬ 
parable mischief may be done. (Much of the indif¬ 
ference to the authority of Government which is 
now growing up and spreading unrest throughout 
India may he traced to this source. 

All this is done in the name of efficienqr; but 
the efficiency is unreal. Schemes and systems 
affecting to create uniformity throughout the con¬ 
tinent of India may appear complete and har¬ 
monious on paper, and would no doubt work 
excellently in some small homogeneous State 
specially created to suit them ; but when they clash 
with discordant local conditions they must in¬ 
evitably lead to inefficiency of administration, and 
to what is much worse than inefficiency, popular 
discontent. The idea that the population of India 
is a plastic mass, which can be moulded by autho¬ 
rity into any forms therotically desirable, must he 
abandoned. Kew forces are arising and gathering 
strength which will make elasticity essential to 
the continuance of British Buie. 

Pabt III.—Constructive. 

It has now to be considered what practical 
remedy can be devised for removing unnecessary 
centralization in the Government of India. The 
solution of the problem lies in a definition of the 
functions that can with greatest advantage be 
exercised by a Central Government placed for the 
greater part of the year at a distance from all 
the great provinces of India, and those that can 
be entrusts to the local administrations, especially 
those of the status of the Bombay Government 
directly in touch with the working of the executive 
machine. It appears unnecessary to discuss the 
abolition of Local Governments at a time when the 
avowed object of the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government is to bring the administration more 
into touch with native sentiment. Clearly a 
Government at Simla and Calcutta is less favour¬ 
ably situated in this respect than a Government in 
Bombay, in regard to the Bombay Presidency. If 
it be admitted that the transfer of the limited 
powers stiU exercised by the. Government of Bom¬ 
bay to the Government of India is not a reasonable 
proposal, there remains the question how to divide 
Mtween the (^vemment of India and this Govern¬ 
ment the various administrative functions so as to 
remedy existing evils and to check the reduplica¬ 
tion of work and the undermining of authority and 
of responsibility that has been brought about by 
excessive references to the Central (^vernment. 

Modern tendencies are evidently moving in the 
direction of forms of Government which place the 
fullest powers as low down in the administrative 
scale (i.e., as near the section of the population 
immediately affected) as can safely be arranged, 
such powers alone being centralized as cannot be 
efficiently exercised otherwise. Local Governments 
cannot efficiently arrange for defence, for negotia¬ 
tions with foreign powers, or for any branch of 
the administration in which uniformity is the chief 
essential, e.g., currency, postal arrangements, cus¬ 
toms tariffs, merchant shipping laws and rules. 
On the other hand, where uniformity or central 
control is not clearly essential, or is impracticable, 
all centralization involves, and must necessarily 
involve, a serious sacrifice of elasticity. Further, 
by centralization all progress tends to be retarded, 
all initiative is liable to be checked, and the sense 
of responsibility of the local authorities is greatly 
impaired. Above all, centralization in a country 
so large and so populous as India, unless greatly 
circumscribed, must lead to inefficiency, and to the 
wielding of undue power by subordinates. No 
Gkivernment is overruled except with the concur¬ 
rence of His Excellency the Viceroy and a Member 
of his Council. But it is obvious that the personal 
consideration which can be given by these high 
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authorities to the innumerable questions coming 
before them must frequently be exceedingly slight. 
In practice, therefore, much power must rest with 
the officials of the S^retariat whose faculties are 
exercised chiefly in the way of criticism and fault 
finding. 

All modern schemes of Government contemplate 
the governing of large masses, so far as possible, 
in harmony with the ideas of their leaders and 
representatives. In a country with a population 
so heterogeneous as India there is always grave 
risk of measures, excellent in theory, nmning 
wholly counter te the wishes and feelinn of the 
people. Local needs, ideas and prejudices can 
best be understood by a sympathetic and active 
Collector. A Commissioner, in touch with his 
Collectors, will also understand them. A Local 
Government, if well advised by Commissioners and 
Collectors, and if its memb^ are accessible to 
leading citizens, can hope to attain a reasonable 
grasp of local ideas. The Government of India, at 
a great distance from the provinces, possessing no 
representative character and frequently not con¬ 
taining a single member with any real personal 
knowledge of great territories such as Bombay or 
Madras, must inevitably be often out of touch with 
local public opinion in those areas. In so far as 
it lays down principles and adopts measures not 
already formulated by the Local Government or 
refuses to sanction measures deliberately recom¬ 
mended, it incurs a grave risk of running counter 
to local feeling, ^e dependence of a Local 
Government on such a distant central authority 
in matters of chiefly local concern tends to become 
an unmixed evil. The time has arrived for re¬ 
lieving the Local Governments in all matters that 
relate to provincial administration of a centralized 
control that must frequently tend thus to run 
counter to local opinion and requirements. Con¬ 
tinents such as America and Australia have solved 
this problem by a definite allocation to a Central 
Government of functions that cannot be localized. 
India, more heterogeneous than either, and con¬ 
taining a population many times more numerous, 
has greater need for a similar organization of 
Government. Measures for conferring a repre¬ 
sentative character upon provincial Governments 
are about to be carriM out. Such measures must 
evidently prove futile, and must lead to outbursta 
of political agitation if not accompanied by decen¬ 
tralization of administrative powers. 

The functions that belong of necessity to the 
central and local executive may be brought under 
the following heads:— 

Division of Administiiation. 

Imperial functions for Central Government- 

1. Banking and Bankruptcy. 

2. Civil Works (Imperial). 

3. Coinage. 

4 . Currency. 

5. Customs. 

6. Defence. 

7. Ecclesiastical. 

8. Foreign relations, including relations with 

Native States outside the province. 

9. Immigration and Emigration. 

10. Merchant Shipping. 

11. Meteorology. 

12. Opium (External). 

13. Patents. 

14. Post and Telegraphs. 

15. Railways. 

16. Salt. 

17. Stamps. 

18. Statistics, including census and bureaux for 

the collection and dissemination of in¬ 
formation. 

19. Superannuation (Imperial Services and other 

Home Charges). 

20. Taxation (General). 

21. Trade Marks. 

2 a 
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Fvnciiont pertaining entirely to Zoeal 
Government. 

All functions not centralised, including full 
control of the following;— 

1. Assessed Taxes. 

2. CSril Works. 

3. Courts of Law. 

4 . Education. 

6. Excise. 

6. Forest. 

7. Irrigation. 

8. Jails. 

0. Land Berenue. 

10. Marine (Local). 

11. Medical. 

12. Municipalities and District Boards. 

13. Police. 

14. Political relations with States in the Presi¬ 

dency. 

13. Begistration. 

16. Scientific and Minor Departments, excluding 

Meteorology. 

17. Stationery and Printing. 

18. Superannuation (Provincial Services). 

And any other matters not assigned to the 
Central Government. 

In these Departments this Government should 
b.4 subject to rontrul not exceeding that exercised 
by the Secretary of State over the Government of 
India. In whatever way the established Services, 
imperial or provincial are recruited, it should at 
least be within the discretion of the Local Govern¬ 
ment to deal with all questions of housing, travel¬ 
ling and conveyance allowance, acting allowances, 
etc. All authority necessary for this purpose 
should be reserved to the Local Government. 

On the adoption of this division of functions 
between the two Governments, it would seem desir¬ 
able that some of the restrictions now imposed on 
the local Legislature should be removed. The 
formal assent of the Governor-General might still 
be retained as a necessary precedent to the validity 
of a provincial Act, corresponding to the Boyal 
Assent to a Bill in England. This will sufficiently 
enable the Government of 'India to interfere in 
any case where such a course is considered neces¬ 
sary : but otherwise, within the limits of the 
authority already exercised or to be conferred on 
the Governor in Council under the propos^ 
scheme of decentralization, the provinciid Legis¬ 
lature should be invested with full power to 
legislate and responsibility for the provisions of 
any enactment passed. Prior sanction or consent 
should only be required in cases where the pro¬ 
posed legislation will affect some branch of the 
administration, e.g., defence or foreign relations, 
which falls among the functions allocated to the 
Central Government. The time has come when the 
restriction which prevents any provincial legisla¬ 
tion affecting the jurisdiction of the High Court 
might be withdrawn. This has in the past led to 
inconvenience, and necessitated the passing of 
validating Acts by the Government of India, such 
as Acts ^I. of 1888 and XIV. of 1904. Again, 
it seems necessary that the local Legislature should 
be allowed a free hand in framing its rules for 
the conduct of legislative business, the discussion 
of the budget, and the nomination of Additional 
Members, subject to such general principles as 
may be laid down by the central authority. The 
present system often entails the sacrifice of con¬ 
venience to uniformity. 

Assuming that the spheres of responsibility of 
the two Governments have been divided in the 
manner indicated above, the question arises how 
financial provision is to be made for the work of 
■each. 

There appear to be two possible alternatives:— 

(1) Complete financial autonomy of the Local 
Government, who would provide for the re¬ 
quirements of the Central Clovernment by 
allotments in proportion to the needs of the 
latter. This autonomy would include borrow¬ 
ing powers, and the power to raise and to 
revise local taxation of all descriptions. 

(2) Decentralization of expenditure between 
the Local Government and the Government of 


India after due provision has been made for 
the requirements of the former, who would 
continue to act as agent for the Central Govern¬ 
ment in imperial departments. 

As regards the first of these schemes, (1) this 
Government consider that if there were a tabula 
ra»a to work upon, the plan would have many 
advantages; but its adoption would entail changes 
in the existing system of such a radical character 
that they could be carried into effect only by a 
gradual process. 

Under the scheme (2) the Government of India 
would make as at present a quasi-permanent 
settlement with the L^al Government. It is not 
possible to construct such a settlement without 
)iegotiation. Under such a settlement as is con¬ 
templated, this Government would be allowed a 
certain sum for the administration of the pro¬ 
vincial services defined above, and the two existing 
safeguards against excessive depletion of resources 
owing to famine, the minimum land revenue 
guarantee, and the provision for famine expenditure 
would be maintained. This Government would 
then administer the provincial departments within 
the limit of the funds allotted, and the Central 
Government would exercise no control over any of 
this expenditure. 

The financial effect of this division of functions 
would thus be complete liberty for the Local 
Government in framing the budget for the heads 
of provincial expenditure concerned, and power to 
spend in excess of budget provision on these 
departments, subject only to the maintenance of 
the minimum balance prescribed. All questions 
of pay and allowances, special leave provisions, 
etc., would be dealt with finally by this Clovernment 
subject to the control already mentioned. 

As a result of this liberation of the Local 
Government from the control of the Central 
Government in matters of purely provincial con¬ 
cern, it would be possible to bring the administra¬ 
tion of the Presidency into harmony with local 
opinion and requirements. The enlargement of 
the Legislative Council and the creation of an Ad¬ 
visory Council, if carried out, cannot bring about 
the results expected unless scope is allowed to this 
Government for deferring to local opinion in sani¬ 
tary, educational and similar matters of purely 
local concern. Under the existing system, which 
permits the Government of India to alter the bud¬ 
get of this Government and sanction to needed 
improvements, there is little latitude for devoting 
expenditure to schemes popularly approved, nor 
can the budget as present^ to Council be modified. 
All this would be remedied under the improved 
scheme, and it would be possible, for instance, 
to divert large sums from medical relief to educa¬ 
tion or vice versd if Government, after discussion 
in Council, were in favour of such a change. 

Similarly, schemes for increasing the pay of 
schoolmasters or of Hospdtal Assistants or similar 
subordinates of this Government could be taken 
up, discussed, and finally disposed of in the local 
Council, and in harmony with the general feeling 
of that body. At present, as they might involve 
an expenditure exceeding Be. 25,000, they could 
not usefully be oonsidereid in Council without the 
sanction of the Government of India, which for 
various reasons might not be forthcoming. 

Under such a system of financial devolution, 
this Government might be entilted to borrow 
money for public purposes when necessary, and 
when the state of ita finances permitted. In all 
but 'works of first class magnitude, such as great 
schemes of irrigation affecting the interests of 
more than one province, the intervention of the 
Government of India is undesirable. There is no 
adequate reason why provincial resources should 
not be utilized to cover large items of expenditure 
on matters falling under the heads allotted to this 
Government above, which cannot bo undertaken 
ont of current revenues. The only conditions that 
should be imposed to restrict borrowing are a 
maximum rate of interest, in order that local 
loans should not prove appreciably more expensive 
than imperial^ borrowing and Ihe avoidance of 
competition with other (Mvernments. 
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This GoTSrnment reoognisei that in many of the 
dopartmenta allotted to the Imperial Governmeikt 
in the above scheme, such as Customs and Salt, 
the latter, from its position, is unable to ad¬ 
minister directly- Thus, in many petW questions 
of customs administration, the l^cal Government 
controls, and it acts as collecting agent of imperial 
revenues for the central authority. The neM for 
local administration in the case of the Salt 
Department is greater than in that of Customs, 
and may be said to be imperative. It is desir¬ 
able that such departments should he admin¬ 
istered on the spot hy the Local Government as 
agents of the Central iGovernment, for the reasons 
already stated. 

In such departments this Government would 
continue the exercise of a certain control in the 
interests of the Imperial Department concerned; 
but as agent of the Central Government it re¬ 
quires considerably wider powers than are at 
present exercised. In Imperial Departments, as 
has been pointed out, this Gkivernment cannot 
sanction a scheme costing over Be. 3,000, a new 
post above Re. 50, or civil works above 
Rs. 2,00,000 excluding tools and plant. If this 
agency work on behalf of the Central Government 
is to be continued, it is most desirable that the 
powers of the Local Government should be in¬ 
creased to the followdng: — 

(1) power to sanction any scheme of reorgani¬ 

zation lip to Rs. 25,000; 

(2) power to sanction any appointment up to 

Rs. 250; 

(3) power to sanction any civil work up to 

Rs. 10,00,000; 

on condition that budget provision has been made 
by Gie Imperial Government for such items. 

The scheme above outlined falls far short of the 
possibilities suggested by Sir D. Barbour in the 
important evidence given before the Royal Com¬ 
mission on the “ Administration of the Expendi¬ 
ture of India ” in 1895. This scheme, in the 
opinion of the Government of Bombay, would go 
far to remedy the evils pointed out, and would 
constitute a real step in the direction of the more 
complete decentralization which will certainly be 
necessary to meet the now political conditions 
arising in India. The existing system of centralized 
administration is unknown in any other portion 
of the world of comptirable area and diversity. 
Already this system is tending to break down’ 
under its own weight, while it inevitably prevents 
or delays progress, and destroys initiative and 
responsibility. Even if we had to deal with a 
purely passive population the drawbacks of the 
exaggerated centralization, which has been 
allowed to grow up without deliberate intention, 
are manifest. The forces which are now producing 
what is called “ unrest ” in India will unquestion¬ 
ably broaden and deepen with the years. While 
there is yet time, it is necessary to lay the founda¬ 
tion of a system of administration which will 
readily adapt itself to the new conditions without 
shock and dislccation, involving grave danger to 
the stability of British Rule in India. 

Paut IV. 

It has been stated that the solution of the 
problem of decentralization between this Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of India lies in cen¬ 
tralizing those powers alone which cannot be 
efficiently exercise otherwise. In dealing with 
the extent to which further powers should be 
allotted to the local officers, this Government is 
prepared to adopt the same principle. They are 
of opinion that the solution of the problem has 
been correctly indicated by the Committee of 
Commissioners which sat in 1991 to consider the 
reduction of unnecessary reports and wrote as 
follows:— 

“There are two ways in which the division 
of authority between Government .and the 
local officers can be carried out. The first is 
to concede to the local officer only just so 
much authority as will save the administrative 
machine from getting clogged with work; the 


other is to delegate every power that is cap¬ 
able of delegation and to reserve to Govern¬ 
ment only such powers as it is absolntelv 
necessary to centralize. We venture to think 
that the latter policy should be definitely 
adopted, and that officers should be en¬ 
couraged to take responsibility, it being 
reckoned a mater fault to be constantly 
asking for orders than occasionally to make a 
misU&e.” 

The necessity for thus leaving the fullest pos¬ 
sible freedom to the officer on the spot was clearly 
stated by Mountstuart E^hinstone, writing nearly 
a century ago, in his “mport on the Territories 
conquered from the Paishwa.” He remarks:— 
“It appears an objection to this plan, that 
it affords the mamiatdar an opportunity of 
collecting more than he brings to account; 
but in such a case the villagers will of course 
complain, as they always did when the money 
was taken from them unreasonably; and this 
abuse, like many others, must demnd for a 
remedy on the vigilance of the Collector. 

“On this, indeed, it will have been long 
since observed, the whole system must 
depend, its dbject being to provide sufficient 
powers, and leave it to the principal officer 
to gua^ against the abuse of them. That he 
will always succeed, is more than I would 
promise; but perfection is not to be looked 
for, and we have only the choice of taldim 
away from our agents the power to do good, 
or leaving them in some degree the power to 
do harm. Against this, even a system of 
check and limitation will not always guard : 
for a man may be careful not openly to com¬ 
mit irregularities, while he is secretly guilty 
of every sort of oppression. As long as the 
chief power in the district is in able hands, 
the good done by the inferiors, on this system, 
will far preponderate over the evil; and if 
the Collector be deficient, I am afraid that no 
distribution of powers would make up for his 
want of capacity, or do more than palliate or 
conceal the evils to which such a want would 
give rise," 

It is certain that this principle of trusting 
District tMcers with the widest possible powers 
has in recent years been fr^uently ignored, and 
that CoUectors are now subject to an amount of 
control and restriction of powers which greatly 
impairs their value and efficiency. Legally, finan¬ 
cially and administratively it has come to be con¬ 
sidered more essential to provide numerous checks 
and counter checks on the possible errors of these 
officials than to place wide powers in their hands, 
and to risk an occasional incorrect decision. 

In the absence of adequate independence on the 
part of the Commissioner and Collector due to this 
faulty distribution of power, this Government is 
callM upon to deal with a mass of petty matters 
that should properly be removed entirely from ita 
direct cognizance. In the opinion of this Govern¬ 
ment the time has come to invest Commissioners, 
Heads of Departments and Collectors with broader 
powers. Ten years ago this Government was 
prepared to lewslate with that object, but the 
Government of India objected to the form of the 
proposed legislation, and little progress has there¬ 
fore been made in reform. If permitted to do 
so, this Government is ready to undertake the 
legislation then disallowed, and to confer on the 
Revenue Commissioners the powers delegated to 
the Commissioner in Sind under Act V. of 1868. 
^^e experiment has proved most beneficial in 
Sind, and there is no reason why it should not 
work equally well elsewhere 
Reports have been received from all Commis¬ 
sioners, Heads of Departmente and (^Hectors 
showing the devolution that they desire. In 
Appendix "V. will be found a complete list of the 
proposals received. This Government is not 
prepared to decide which of the proj^sals should 
^ accepted, until they have been fuUy examined. 
According to the principle already laid down, it 
is the intention of Government to adopt every 
proposal in the absence of specific objections, 
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AmoJU which the risk of misuse of the power will 
not TO allowed to carrjr undue weight. The 
fullest possible powers will thus be delegated to 
Commissioners, Heads of Departments and Col¬ 
lectors, whether by legislation, rule, or adminis¬ 
trative order, as the case may require. Between 
Collectors and Assistants the Land Revenue Code 
of this Presidency already permits the fullest 
delegation of powers. 

In connection with this proposed devolution of 
powers, this Government hae recently initiated an 
experiment which is likely to afford valuable 
assistance in adopting measures of decentralisa¬ 
tion. Orders have been issued {vide Government 
Rerolution No. 7669, dated the 17th December, 
1907, given in Appendix VI.) conferring on Com¬ 
missioners, Heads of Departments and certain 
Collectors power to anticipate sanctions of higher 
authority other than those required by law. A 
monthly tabulated statement of such sanctions is 
requiired to be submitted for the information of 
Ctovemment. It is proposed on the information 
thus made available to decentralize powers of 
sanction which Collectors and _ others are shown 
to anticipate without inconvenient results. 

In finance this Government consider that a far 
greater latitude than at present allowed is 
required for all officers. The necessity of obtain¬ 
ing sanction to the expenditure of petty sums 
merely destroys responsibility without securing 
economy. A broad discretion is required for all 
officers, increasing as they rise in rank. The 
proposals specially favoured by this Government 
apart froih those contained in Appendix V. are as 
follows:— 

(1) An extension of the contract grant prin¬ 
ciple, and an increase in these grants. 

(2) An extension of Article 278a of the 
Civil Account Code to allow of the power 
therein conferred being given to Commis¬ 
sioners, Heads of Departments, Collectors and 
others, by the Local Government up to a 
limit to be fixed by this Government in each 
case. 

(3) Power to entertain temporary establish¬ 
ment up to six months within the following 
limits:— 

Bs. 

per mensem. 

Commissioners and Heads of Departments, 

including Superintending Engineers ... lOO 
Collectors . 50 

Budget provision will be made by Government 
for such cUscretionary expenditure, and the total 
communicated to Commissioners and Heads of 
Itepartments for allotment in their divisions and 
departments. 

The increase of Commissioners' and Collectors’ 
powers to be effected by these changes involves 
two special considerations. These (^cers must 
lie fit to exercise the fuller powers, and they 
must have the necessary leisure for doing so. 
Government are prepared to exercise greater rigour 
than hitherto in the selection of officers for these 
posts, should a more careful selection be found 
necessary, and to enforce the orders of the Secre¬ 
tary of State contained in his despatch No. 68, 
datM 11th July, 1879. The freeing of Collectors 
and Commissioners from much of the work that 
now occupies their time will to some extent be 
secured by the wider powers to be conferred on 
them, rendering applications for sanctions un¬ 
necessary. 

Members of Council should tour freely in the 
Presidency; and the Member in charge of the 
Revenue Department should be selected only from 
those who have held for at least three years the 
post of Collector or Commissioner. It is neces¬ 
sary to exact a special standard of fitness in 
appointing Commissioners, and these should be 
the fittest officers available and not merely those 
who are not unfit. All Collectors should be con¬ 
sidered to be on probation for their first continu¬ 
ous yw in charge of a district, and their con¬ 
firmation as Oolle^rs formally gasetted after one 
year in event of their proving capable. ITie 


hands of Government would be greatly strength¬ 
ened if it were possible to retire officers of the 
Covenanted Civil Service unfit to rise above the 
grade of Assistant Collector or Assistant Judge, 
on reduced pension. This expedient should also 
be available in other departments, such as the 
Public Works Department. 

The undue proportion of their service spent by 
certain officers in Secretariat appointments has 
frequently tended to encourage centralization, 
while depriving numerous officers of the oppor¬ 
tunity of short Secretariat experience, which is 
undoubtedly of value. This Government is 
opposed to such lengthy tenure of Secretariat posts 
being permitted in the future. The tenure of 
these appointments should be limited to three 
years, and there riiould be an interval of three 
years between each Secretariat appointment. The 
evil could be permanently averted by constituting 
ten years’ executive service, of which five ^ould 
be in districts, a qualification for the posts of 
Secretary to a Local Government. 

Much additional relief could be afforded by the 
widespread substitution of triennial or quin¬ 
quennial annual reports in all branches of the 
administration. The annual record of compara¬ 
tively unimportant details of municipal. Local 
Board or other purely local administrations gives 
occasion for a vast production of printed plati¬ 
tudes or hasty generalizations, and imposes a 
heavy demand on the time of Collectors and Com¬ 
missioners without yielding results of commen¬ 
surate importance. This Government are of 
opinion that such reports should be aWished in 
all cases where special reasons cannot be advanced 
for their retention. In their place, an annual 
submission by the office concerned, of the neces¬ 
sary statistical tables with explanatory teot-iiotes 
would be substituted, and it would be desirable, 
every third or fifth year, to suspend certain 
routine duties of the Collector to enable him to 
prepare a progr^ report for the intervening 
period. The periods put forward for the reports 
at present submitted annually by CollectoK are 
shown in Appendix VII. 

The present system of appeal is liable to no little 
abuse. It is, for example, possible for a petty 
matter of administration to be brought before the 
.tssistant Collector, Collector, Commissioner and 
Government in succession on appeal. It would be 
desirable to limit such waste of officers’ time in 
future by embodying in all legislation permitting 
appeals a proviso that when a question has been 
disposed of on second appeal, no further appeal 
shall lie unless by permission of the appellate 
authority, who shall certify that in his opinion 
there is a case for consideration by higher 
authority. 

The distinction between an appeal and an appli¬ 
cation for revision allowed by law or by rules hav¬ 
ing the force of law should be emphasized and 
authoritatively laid down for the guidance of all 
appellate and revisional authorities. This might 
be effTOted by means of the General Clauses Act. 
If it is not held advisable to limit the exercise of 
revisional jurisdiction as strictly as in section 622 
of the Code of Civil Procedure, at any rate a rule 
similar to that ordinarily followed in cases where 
the exercise of judicial discretion is in question 
might be adopted, t.e., that a revisional authority 
should not interfere unless the order under re¬ 
vision is manifestly perverse, unjust or based on 
an erroneous opinion on a point of law. 

Part V. 

In the opinion of this Government the time has 
not arrived for increasing the powers of Local 
Boards and municipalities except in two directions, 
viz.: — 

(1) the creation of appointments; 

(2) the imposition of a special cess for the 

purpose of guaranteeing the interest on 
or otherwise defraying the cost of a 
light railway, tramway, monorail or 
ower means of conveyance. 
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The powers of District Local Boards and muni¬ 
cipalities in connection with appointments are as 
follows: — 

Under section 38 of Act I. of 1884 the Dis¬ 
trict Local Boards can fix the staff to 
be employed, as well as their salaries, 
fees and allowances. 

Under section 46 of Act 111. of 1901 all such 
appointments made or allowances 
granted by a municipality require the 
sanction either of Government or the 
Commissioner. 

This control is excessive in the case of muni¬ 
cipalities, and such bodies may well be allowed to 
create appointments or grant allowances involving 
a charge on the munioipal funds not exceeding 
Rs. 60 per mensem in each case without sanction. 
In case of abuse the power should be withdrawn by 
the Commissioner. 

It seems probable that District Local Boards 
and municipalities could be given more interest in 
local administration, if they were allowed to enter¬ 
tain schemes for constructing light railways, tram¬ 
ways, etc. This could be done either by a 
guarantee to a company, or by departmental 
management. In either case a special cess should 
be allowed to provide a guarantee of the necessary 
funds. Such power mi^t be, for preference, con¬ 
ferred by the Commissioner on well conducted 
municipalities, and the schemes would require his 
sanction before final adoption. 

In the opinion of this Government the powers 
already exercised by the Harbour and Improvement 


Trusts and the Bombay Corporation are wide 
enough and give no cause for complaint of exces¬ 
sive control. 

Finally, the question of resuscitating the village 
panchayat appears to this Government worthy of 
some attention. It is a well known fact that the 
social regulation of many caste and sub-caste divi¬ 
sions in this Presidency is largely confided to 
panchayats, whose decision carries respect. It is 
obvioiu that within the narrow bounds of village 
life a resident acting as a member of a panchayat 
is subject to the control of local opinion in a 
manner and to an extent that no talvika official 
ever experiences. The Government is not pre¬ 
pared to say with confidence that the reconstitution 
of panchayats in villages for the decisions of ques¬ 
tions of petty importance, such as conviction for 
trivial assault and the right to possess property of 
small value, is a measure bound to yield satisfac¬ 
tory results. At the same time the experiment is 
worth trying. In many large villages of Qujarat the 
influence of the descendants of the original 
founders is still strong. In the Deccan and the 
Bonthem Maratha Country the members of the 
vatan families are similarly influential. This 
Government is prepared to constitute in selected 
villages in these areas panchayats with petty civil 
and criminal powers, and to extend the system in 
event of its working satisfactorily. It has been 
suggested that such panchayats might also do nse- 
fulwork as wards of minort^ estates and in con¬ 
trolling the exercise of forest privileges and 
possibly in connection with co-operative credit 
societies. 
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APPENDIX : 


APPENDIX I. 
Current Provitieial Settlement. 


The year 1906-06 was the first of the current 
provincial settlement, for which no period of dura¬ 
tion has been fixed. The Government of India 
have, however, reserved to themselves the right 
tj revise the settlement when necessity may 
demand, but this power will be exercised only when 
the variations from the initial relative standards 
of revenue and expenditure have, over a substantial 
term of years, been so great as to result in unfair¬ 
ness either to this Government or to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, or in the event of that Government 
being confronted with the alternative of either 
imposing general taxation or seeking assistance 
from the province. 

2. The Ciovernment of India started the pro¬ 
vincial account in 1906-06 with an opening balance 
of Bs. 76,73* made up of (i.) Rs. 20,00, the mini¬ 
mum balance which the Local Government have to 
maintain, and (ii.) special imperial contributions 
of (a) the initial grant of Bs. 60,00 made in accord¬ 
ance with the terms of the settlement and (6) 
Rs. 6,73 on account of the unexpended portions of 
the grant previously made for the completion of 
the St. George’s Hospital, for reforms necessitated 
in connection with the Indian Universities Act, 
1904, and for desirable objects of public utility. 
Out of the initial grant of Bs. 60,00 a sum of 
Bs. 36,00 is calculated to meet ordinary initial 
requirements and enable the Presidency to start 
the new settlement on a favourable footing, and 
the remaining Bs. 14,00 is a final allotment to 
cover plague charges falling under the head 24, 
Medical, except those on account of the Bombay 
Bacteriological Laboratory, fur which a separate 
assignment has been allowed in the settlement. It 
is, however, open to the Local Ctevernmeiit to 
utilise at their discretion any part of the sum of 
Rs. 14,00 for expenditure under any other head. 

3. The revenue heads Land Revenue (except 
assessment of alienated lands, which is a wholly 

rovincial book entry on both sides of the account), 
tamps. Excise, Assessed Taxes (except income tax 
on surplus profits of railway companies, which 
Koes to Imperial), Forests and Irrigation Major 
Works (direct receipts) and Minor Works, and the 
corresponding expenditure heads (including re¬ 
funds, and assignments and compensations, but 
excluding Land Revenue, which is wholly provin¬ 
cial) are divided in equal proportions b^ween 
imperial and provincial. 

The following are wholly provincial trans¬ 
actions : — 

(i.) Revenue and expenditure heads Regis¬ 
tration (including refunds). Interest (Provincial 
Loan and Advance Account and receipts on 
account of a few Educational and Medical 
Charitable Funds), Courts of Law, Jails, 
Police, Marine, Education, Medical and Con¬ 
tributions between provincial and local ; 

(ii.) Revenue and expenditure heads Sta¬ 
tionery and Printing (except the value of 
Stationery supplied from the Central Stores to 
certain local funds and other independent 
bodies and the cost of stationery purchased for 
the stores); 

(iii.) Revenue and expenditure heads Civil 
Works (except transactions connected with 
buildings belonging to Imperial Departments) ; 

(iv.) Revenue and expenditure heads Super¬ 
annuation and Miscellaneous (except a few 
items, such as subscriptions under the I. C. S. 
Family Pension Rules, Military and Bombay 
Civil Fund Pensions, extraordinary items ex¬ 
ceeding Rs. 10 remittance of treasure, bills of 
exchange, etc.) ; 

(v.) Revenue and expenditure heads Scientific 
and other Minor Departments (except charges 
on account of (i.) pay and allowances of officers 
on the cadre of the Civil Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment and (ii.) Census and Ethnographic 
Survey); 

* The figures all refer to OOO’s of rupees. 


(vi.) Expenditure heads General Administra¬ 
tion (i. e., charges on account of His Excellency 
the Governor, the Members of Council, the 
Civil Secretariat, the Revenue Commissioners, 
Local Fund Audit and Collector’s Local Fund 
Establishments) and Political (t.e., Kathiawar, 
Cutch, Mahi Kantha, Palanpur, Kolh^ur and 
Southern Maratha Country, Savantwadi and 
other Minor Agencies). 

For Famine Relief a special settlement has been 
made since 1907-1908, under which an annual 
assignment of Rs. 13,70 will be made to provincial 
through the Land Avenue head to build up a 
reserve of credit up to a maximum of Rs. 80,00 ; 
per contra these assignments will be debited in 
the provincial account to the expenditure head 
‘■Reduction or Avoidance of Debt.” A separate 
administrative or pro forma account will be kept of 
the accumulations to the credit of the Local Govern¬ 
ment. When famine occurs, the direct expenditure 
on actual measures of relief will be charged against 
imperial revenue under the expenditure head 
” Famine Relief ” until the amount at the credit 
of the Local Government is exhausted, after which 
event further expenditure will be divided between 
imperial and provincial in equal shares. If a 
famine should be so widespread or severe as to 
reduce the provincial balance below one-half of 
the prescribed minimum of Rs. 20,00 the incidence 
of expenditure after that stage will be a subject 
for special arrangement at the time. If famine 
occurs during the first five years after the new 
scheme has been introduced, and before a suffi¬ 
ciently large reserve of credit has been accumu¬ 
lated, any expenditure incurred on relieving it 
wili be treated as wholly imperial up to a limit 
equal to five years' assumed credits in the pro 
forma account. 

4. The settlement is of a consolidated character 
and is based in the main on the figures of the 
budget for 1904-1906. The revenue and expendi¬ 
ture were estimated at Bs. 4,48,98 and Rs. ^61 >75 
respectively, and in order to produce an equilibrium 
between revenue and expenditure the Government 
of India make a fixed assignment of Rs. 42,77 
annually through 4he head “I.—Land Revenue.” 
Furthermore, the Government of India have agreed 
that, if in any year the provincial share of divisible 
Land Revenue should fall below Rs. 1,89,25, the 
deficit will be made up from imperial resources. 
The fixed annual assignment has since been in¬ 
creased by Bs. 70 and Bs. 44 respectively in con¬ 
nection with the division of the Khandesh District 
and the revision of the Sind Sadar Court, for 
which separate assignments were contemplated but 
not finally fixed in the settlement as the schemes 
were under consideration. 

5. The settlement does not take into account any 
contribution which the Government of India find 
desirable to make towards the expenditure ren¬ 
dered necessary by reforms which were in con¬ 
templation in the administration of police and 
education or towards the additional expenditure 
on irrigation which may result from the mvestiga- 
tion of the Irrigation Commission. Since the terms 
of the settlement were fixed, certain items under 
the expenditure head “ Assignments and Compen¬ 
sations ’’ have been reclassified, the charges on 
account of Cantonment Magistrates have been 
transferred to the Military Department, and trans¬ 
actions on account of the Cantonment Police and 
Sind Village Officers’ Cess have been provincialized. 
Pages 182-183 of the Civil Budget for 1907-1^ 
show a net imperial grant of Rs. 38,06 (exclusive 
of the fixed annual assignment of Rs. 42,77 on 
account of the adjustments between imperial and 
provincial for such services and other imperial 
grants-in-aid, all of which, except a few agnegat- 
iiig Rs. 14,63* (fixed for specified terms), are 
recurring items. 

* This amount includes R*. 1.1.70 on account of famine- 
relief. 
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Statement (^f Revenue and Expenditure fixed under the Bombay Provincial Settlement commencing 

from the year 1905-06. 


(Thonsandfl of rnpeea.) 


Bevendb 

Expenditube. 

Heads of Bevenne. 

Settlement 

figure. 

Heads of Expenditure. 

Settlement 

figure. 

I.—lAud Berenoe | pii’yinciai 

IV.—Stempe . 

V.—Exoiae . 

VIIL—^Assessed Taxes. 

IX.—Forests . 

X.—Begristration . 

1,92,22 

91.71 

30,76 

69,60 

17,90 

12,66 

6,60 

1. —Refunds . 

2. —^AssignmenU. 

3. —Land Bevenne. 

6. —^Stamps. 

7. —Excise. 

10. —Assessed Taxes . 

11. —Forests. 

2,50 

96,69 

66,43 

1,26 

2,52 

36 

9,40 


4,10,33 

12.—Begistration. 

3,00 

XIL—Intereet. 

6,66 


1,81,16 

XYI-A—Oonrts of Law. 

XVI-B.—Jails . 

XVII.—Polios . 

XVin.—Marine . 

XIX.—Ednoation . 

XX.—Medical. 

XXL—Soientifio and other Minor Depart¬ 
ments. 

4.26 

2.26 
4,20 

67 

3,06 

2,17 

26 

13.—Intereet. 

6,76 

18.—General Administration . 

19-A.—Courts of Law . 

19-B.-Jails. 

20. —Polioe. 

21. —Marine. 

22. —Education .;. 

24.—Medical. 

26.—^Political . 

26.—^ientifio and other Minor Depart¬ 
ments. 

14,69 

48,68 

8,24 

64,26 

43 

23,56 

21,06 

4,22 

2,96 


16,87 

XXII.—Superannuations, etc.. 

XXni. —Stationery and Printing ... ... 

XXV.—Miscellaneous. 

1,90 

68 

63 


1,87,99 

29. —Superannuation allowanoei, etc. ... 

30. —Stationery and printing . 

32.—Miscellaneous. 

22,90 

11,36 

2,78 


3,21 



XXIX.—Major Works—Direct Beceipts 

6,26 


86,98 

XXX.—Minor Works and Navigation 

1,40 

. 42.—Major Works—Working expenses ... 

6,26 


6,66 

Do. Interest . 

43.—Minor Works and Navigation 

8,82 

15,71 

XXXn.— CivU Works . 

6,86 


29,78 

Total Bevenne 

4,48,98 


46.—Civil Works . 

Contributions . 

40,00 

9,09 

Fixed Assignment 

42,77 

Grand Total 

4,91,76 

Total Expenditure 

4,91,76 


APPENDIX II. 


Appointment of Inepectore-Generol. 


Serial 

No. 

Designation. 

Date of 
appointment. 

Reasons for 
appointment. 

Powers and duties of 
the officer. 

Whether he is allowed 
oorrespondenoe, official 
or unofficial, with 
officers of theLooal 
Government. 

1 

Inspector- 
General of 
Forests. 

82nd March 
1864. 

In order to assist 
the Government 
of India in deal¬ 
ing with the 
forest business 
that oomee before 
it. 

The Inspector-General will 
be at liberty to offer 
snggestiona on any subject 
oonneoted with forest 
administration to any of 
the Local Governments, 
but it will entirely rest 
vrith those Governments 
to act on such suggeetioiu 
or not, as they may think 
proper. 

Official correroon- 
denoe with the local 
officers and Govern¬ 
ments is allowed. 
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APPENDIX : 


AppoMment of Itupectort-General—coat. 



Designation. 


Date of 
appointment. 


Inspect or- 18th Febm- 
General,Civil ary 1892. 

Veterinary 
Department. 


Reasons for 
appointment. 


To have at the head 
of the Depart¬ 
ment a consulta¬ 
tive and advising 
officer. 


3 Direotor- 
Oeneral of 
the Indian 
Medical Ser- 


1st April 
1896. 


Chief Inspector 
of Explosives 
with the Oov- 
emment of 
India. 


5th Septem¬ 
ber 1898. 


Amalgamation of 
the medical ser¬ 
vices of Bengal, 
Madras and Bom¬ 
bay into one ser¬ 
vice under the 
direct adminis¬ 
trative control of 
the Government 
of India. 


The necessity for 
inspection and 
testing of nitro¬ 
compounds. 


General o f 
Agrionltnre. 


24th October 
1901. 


To have an adviser 
on matters con¬ 
nected with agri¬ 
culture. 


D ireotor- 6th Novem- To have an expert 
General of her 1901. adviser in ednoa- 

Indian Edn- tional matters, 

cation. 


Direotor- 
General of 
Arohasology. 


11th Febru¬ 
ary 1902. 


Head for the Ar¬ 
chaeological De¬ 
partment who 
could assist local 
effort with au¬ 
thoritative advice 
and guidance, and 
maintain a con¬ 
tinuous record of 
the archaeological 
needs of the vari¬ 
ous provinces and 
of the action 
taken to meet 
them. 


Powers and duties of 
the officer. 


To deal with all matters 
connected with military 
requirements, including 
the inspection of military 
stations, Aa, and partly 
as a consulting officer on 
all matters of general 
administration which l^e 
Government of India may 
be required to deal with 
in oommnnication with 
Local Governments. 

To propose transfers between 
the Military and Civil 
Departments, to recom¬ 
mend for promotion to the 
administrative grades and 
to advise the Government 
on all questions relating 
to the admission cf officers 
and subordinates to the 
Indian Medical Service, to 
the conduct and services 
of Indian Medical Officers 
of all grades and to the 
supply of medical and 
surgical stores. 

The duties of the Chief 
Inspector are to carry on 
the regular and systematic 
examination of all the 
important magazines in 
the country, to investigate 
and report on the causes 
of explosions and to give 
expert advice in all matters 
connected with the Ad¬ 
ministration of the Explo¬ 
sives Act and rules framed 
thereunder. 


The duties of the Inspector- 
General are to guide and 
CO - ordinate the experi¬ 
ments which are being 
made under the orders of 
Local Governments, and to 
publish and oritioiM their 
results, to indicate new 
lines which enquiry may 
profitably follow, and to 
respond to the requests of 
private investigators for 
assistance or advice. 


Whether he is allowed 
correspondence, official 
or unofficial, with 
officers of the Local 
Government. 


Not stated in the order. 


He is entitled to 
receive any informa¬ 
tion he desires from 
the Surgeon-Generals 
and to communicate 
with them in legaM 
to the operation of 
departmental rules 
and orders. 


The local Chief In¬ 
spectors have been 
instructed to co¬ 
operate with the 
Chief Inspector to 
the Government of 
India and to render 
him snob assistance 
as nmy be required. 
They have idso to 
furnish that officer 
with copies of reports 
of all inspections 
made by them and 
to refer to him direct 
any technical ques¬ 
tions on which his 
opinion or advice 
may be desired. 

He is authorized to cor¬ 
respond direct with 
the Heads of the De¬ 
partments of Agri¬ 
culture 


To visit the different Local Themodeof correspon- 


Governments and adminis¬ 
trations and confer occa¬ 
sionally with the Director 
of Pnblio Instrnotion and 
thus establish between the 
Government of India and 
the Local Govemmente a 
better understanding on 
educational matters. 


The duties are to exercise a Hot stated, 
general supervision over all 
the archseological work of 
the TOuntry; to assist the 
provincial Surveyors in as¬ 
certaining and formulating 
the special requirements of 
each province; to advise 
the Government of India 
as to the operations for 
which specialsubsidiesmay 
be allottod from imperiai 
funds and to visit all toe 
important circles in each 
year, reporting toe general 
results of bis tour to the 


dence has not been 
specified. 
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AppoitUmiHt of lHipteU>r$-Oeneral—ooat. 


OedgMtioii. 


Date of 
appointownt. 


BoMona for 
appointment. 


Powen and dntiea of 
the officer. 


Whether he ia aBowed 
oorreipondenee, official 
or nnoflhrial, with 
offioeci of the Local 
OoTemmeni 


8 |lnapeotinn 4th Jane 1908. To improve the pro* 
Officer of (Appoint* epeotoof thoCan* 

Cantonmenta ment made tonment Magls* 

in the flret t r a t e *' Depart* 

inetanoe ment and the 

forSyeara.) etandards of exe* 

oative and aani- 
tary w o r k in 
Cantonments 
thronifhont India. 


Direo tor, 30th Jane In order to enbeti* 
Criminal In* 1904. tote for the Thagi 

telligenoe. and Dakaiti M* 

partment a Cen¬ 
tral Oiiminal In¬ 
telligence Depart¬ 
ment. 


Controller of 
Printing and 
Stationery. 


1st July 1904 


To improve the man¬ 
agement and con¬ 
trol of the Depart¬ 
ment of Stwps 
and Stationery in 
Indiaand to intro¬ 
duce greater effi¬ 
ciency and econo¬ 
my in the ad- 
minstrationof the 
Government 
printing presses. 


Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner 
with the 
Government 
of India. 


Local Government of each 
provinoe visited and offer¬ 
ing any suggestion that he 
may ^ve to make in con¬ 
nection with the bnildings 
which he has inspeoted. 

To examine the work of Can¬ 
tonments, co-oidinating re¬ 
sults, so that the experi¬ 
ence gained in one plaoe 
may Im utilized elsewhere, 
and advising the milita^ 
authorities generally in 
matters of Cantonment 
administration to acquaint 
himself with the financial 
position of Cantonments 
generally and to advise how 
that position may be . im¬ 
proved ; his inspection and 
report on Cantonment Ms*, 
gistratss to be confined to 
their executive work only, 
his concern with their indi- 
oial work being restricted 
entirely to the question of 
how far its imtnre or 
amount may interfere with 
their other duties. 

To collect and communicate 
information regarding such j 
forms of organised crime 
as are committed by offen¬ 
ders operating along the 
railway system, oriminal 
tribes, suspicious stnmgers, 
wandering gangs, dakaits, 
note-forgers, coiners and 
the like. 

To inspect, supervise, and 
control all printing presses 
under the Government of 
India and also to inspect 

S cesses under the Local 
ovemmsnts and adminis¬ 
trations, advising them in 
matters connected with 
printing and stationery. 


8th September Provision of a sani- 
1904. tary adviser 

whose whole time 
can be devoted to 
sanitary work 
only and who can 
assist the Govern¬ 
ment of India 
with his counsel 
and at the same 
time supervise the 
existing sanitary 
machinery and 
direct and inspire 
the measures 
taken for its im¬ 
provement. 


The functions of the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner are to 
ad^se the Government of 
India upon sanitary and 
bacteriological questions 
and to organize and direct 
research ^ronghont India. 


Not stated. 


The Director is to oor- 
respond freely with 
the provincial In- 
spertors - General of 
Police about the 
olasses of crime with 
which he is con¬ 
cerned. 


It is not stated how he 
is to correspond with 
Local Governments, 
but Locsd Govern¬ 
ments have been 
asked to arrange to 
help him in hb in¬ 
spections and to pay 
due attention to his 
reports. In demi- 
official letter of 6th 
Augiut 1904, the 
Secretary to the 
Government of India 
in the Finance De¬ 
partment stated that 
the Superintendent 
of Stationery in Bom¬ 
bay should be in- 
struoted to plaoe him¬ 
self in oommnnicsk- 
tion with the new 
Controller with a 
view to settling the 
most convenient pro¬ 
cedure to be followed 
in arranging for the 
contracts for coun¬ 
try stationery. 

By Home Department 
Besolntion No. 1973- 
1290, dated the 8th 
September 1904, tne 
Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner with the 
Government of India 
was empowered to 
oorrespond nnofieial- 
ly with the provin¬ 
cial Sanitary Com¬ 
missioners and the 
Heads of provincial 
laboratories upon 
points of departmen¬ 
tal prooedore, forms 
and statistics, and 
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AppiAttM«U ef Iiuptelor$~G«iietvl—oaai^ 


No. 


Dodi^iiotion. 


Dote of 
oj^intment. 


Beoeone for 
•ppointment. 


13 


D ireotor* 
Oenerol of 
Commeroiol 
Intelligenoe. 


15 I Inspector 
Generol of 
Irrigotion. 


14 


Inspector 
Oenenl of 
Excise and 
Salt. 


37th Febm* 
ary 1906. 


8 th February 
1906 (for 
a period 
of three 
years), as a 
whole time 
officer; but 

P reviously 
oint and 
Deputy 
Secretary 
to the Gov- 
emment of 
India. 

30th Septem¬ 
ber 1907. 


Powers and duties of 
theoffioer. 


Whether he is allowed 
oorrespondenoe, official 
or nnoffloial, with 
offioers of the Looal 
Government. 


To take the plaoe of 
the Direotor- 
Generalof Statis- 
ties (whose ap¬ 
pointment was 
made in 1895) and 
to act as an inter¬ 
mediary between 
the Government 
of Indio and the 
mercantile public. 

To make suitable 
and satisfaotory 
arrangements for 
dealing with the 
vast number of 
important irriga¬ 
tion projects 
which have been 
sanctioned or pro¬ 
posed. 


To faoilitate reforms 
in the excise ays- 
tern prevailing in 
the difterent pro¬ 
vinces. 


To collate and compile the 
statistics of all depart¬ 
ments. 


To inspect the varioos irri¬ 
gation projects and discoss 
with the Local Govern- 
ments tiie possible develop¬ 
ment of those water-ways 
in India which, in the in¬ 
terests of commerce, it is 
considered desirable to 
ini|^iii«AiTi or improve. 


To keep the Government of 
India inJcrmed on matters 
of general administration 
relathig to excise and salt. 
To furnish Local Govern¬ 
ments in the provincial 
Departments concerned 
with advice and informa¬ 
tion and to bring the ex¬ 
perience of one province .to 
MM upon the problems of 
another so as to secure such 
co-ordination, as may be 
possible, of the systenu of 
the different provinces. 


purely technical 
questions. Beeently, 
however, the Govern¬ 
ment of India have 
stated that the ^ 
striction to niMfficial 
oorrespondenoe has 
produced consider- 
^le inconvenience 
and they have, there¬ 
fore, directed that 
snchreferenoeshonld 
in futnre be made 
ofieially. 

Not stated. 


Not stated. 


He is to oortespond and 
confer informally 
with theBeads of the 
Departments and 
with Looal Govern¬ 
ments on matters re¬ 
garding exoise and 
salt, in order that he 
may be in the most 
favourable position 
to offer informed ad¬ 
vice to the Governor- 
General in Council, 
who is ultimately re¬ 
sponsible for the 
effective observance 
of the policy of 
Ck>vemment in snoh 
matters. 


APPENDIX III. 

Cases sbowinq nked fob Decektralization. 


Political Department. 


No. 

Nature of case. 

Law, rule or order under 
whioh reference to the 
Government of India 
is necessary. 

Particulars of case. 

1 

Foreign Sereiee, J^e. j 

(a) Foreign Service, 1 
first and second 
kinds. 

1 Civil Service Eegnla- 
1 tions. 

< Foreign Department 
Resolution No. 1746- 
1 0 ., dated 18th August 

1905 (Bombay 
Government Besoln- 
1 tioD, Political Depart¬ 
ment, No. 7649, dated 

1 37th November 1905). 

The rules relating to the transfer of offioers to foreign service 
were revised by the Government of India in the year 1889 
(Resolution of the Government of India in the Finance and 
Cktmmeroe Depsurtment, No. 169, dated the 7th January 1889). 
Before this revision the rules governing such transfers were 
those laid down in sections 8 to 11 of the Civil Pension Code. 
There was then no distinction between the three different 
kin^ of foreign service, as at present, the broad rule in 
section 8 of the Civil Pe;^oa Code being that a reference to 
the Government of India was necessary when it was pnqMsed 
to grant an officer in foreign service a net salary exceeding 
Bs. 260 per mensem. The records show that in some cases 
this Government sanctioned a transfer and then reported it 
to the Government of India for oonfirmation. 






BOTAL 001IMI3SION UPON DBOBNTBAUZATION. 




Politieal Deportment —oont. 


No. 


Notate of oMe. 


Law, role or oider oader | 
which teferenoe to the 
GoTemment of India 
isneoeaeary. 


Partioulan of oaee. 


(t) Pennant from 
Native States. 


(«) Employment of 
Bnropean p e n> 
eioners in Native 
States. 


Employment ifEnrih 
peent in Native 
dtatei, 

(a) Employment of 
Bnropeans gene¬ 
rally. 


Beferennet to the Government of India are now neoeieary in the folloinng earn^ 

(»0 Where the offloer to be lent to the Darbar hae not ten year*’ qualifying terrioe 

for pension under Government; , , u j_ 

(»i) When it is proposed to be given in foreign service exceeds the limit laid down 
in Article 76S (iv) at the Civil Service Begnlations; or 
{.»»») When it is proposed to give him any emoluments other t han those speoined 
in Bnle III of Appendix 81, OWl Service Begnlations. ^ ^ 

As rtaards (i) the restriction as to ten years’ qnalifying service for pe^on w impoM 
tor the first time in 1889 (paragraph 8 of Government of India Besolntion qnoted 

If the powers at present exercised by the Government of India were delegated to the 
Bombay Government a great deal of oorrespondenoe would be saved. 

Tho Qoveninient of Indift in thoir fiosolution No. 4623*1. B., dnted tho 6tii Doooinbor 1307, 
hare reWsed their orders of Aiu nst 1306 regarding the grant to officers of ^yemment 
transferred, under foreign servioe conditions, to Native States, of any P“J“*8**^**? 
nnnnMuiintw in addition to substantive pay, and have indicated the concessions wtach 
may be sanctiimed by a Local Government in those oases in which it has power u^er 
the rules in the Civil Servioe Begulations of sanctioning tho transfer of an officer to- 
servioe under a Native State. 


Article 784 of the Civil 
Servioe Begnlations. 


Foreign Department Be- 
solution No. 2246 0., 
dated 19tb October 
1906(Bombay Govern¬ 
ment Besolntion, 
Political Department, 
No. 7649, dated 27th 
November 1906). 


The sanction of the Government of India is necessary to allow 
a Government or retired pensioned offloer to receive a pe n s i o n 
or gratuity from Native States. 

A question is at present under consideration whether an offloer 
lent to a Native State can continue in the servioe of 
State after retirement from Government service. The 
orders of the Government of India on this question are 
awaited in the Financial Department. 

{y. Mr. Steele’s case, the only case that has arisen since the 
^vemment of India’s order of 1905 (Bombay Govemiront 
letter No. 7726, dated the 29th November 1906). Mr. C. E. S. 
Steele is a Bnropean pensioner and retired from the post of 
Collector of Hyderabad, Sind. He has been appointed as 
Divan and Advisor to iho Chief of Chhota Udepnr for a period 
of three years with the Government of India’s sanction. 

JVUit.—Daring 1902-1906 there were on the subject of Foreign 
^rvice generally 88 references from, and 44 to, the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 


Foreign Department 
Order No. 2847-1., 
dated 11th August 
1 8 8 6 (€h>vemment 
Besolntion, Political 
Departa ent. No. 6183, 
dated 2nd September 
1886). 

Foreign Department 
letter No. 4693-1., 
dated 29th October 
1887 (Bombay Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, 
Political Department, 
No. 7600, dated 2l8t 
November 1887). 

Foreign Department 
letter No. 8733-10., 
dated Ist October 1897 

itesoluttoa, Political 
Department, No. 6687, 
dated 27th October 
1897). 

Foreign Department 
letter No. 8086 -i.b., 
dated 28th August 
1904 (Bombay Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, 
Political Department, 
No. 6697, dated lOtb 
September 1904). 

Foreign Depwtment 
letter No. 421-10^ 
dated the 30th Janu¬ 
ary 1906 (Bombay 
Government Resolu¬ 
tion, Political Depart¬ 
ment, No. 891, dated 
8th February 1906). 

Foreign Department 
letter No. 408-O., dated 
the 13th February 
1907. 


In the year 1881 the Government of India for the first time- 
prescribed a half-yearly return of offloers, Europeans and 
&st Indians, who were British subjects and were employed 
in the service of a Native State in Mliance with the British 
Government, whether they belonged to His Majesty *he 
Honourable Company’s Service, or were without any Com¬ 
mission or rank in Her Majesty’s Service (letter from the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of India dated the 36th 
August 1831). In 1867 the return was madennnual (Govern¬ 
ment of India Circular Na 604, dated the 27th May 1867). 
TUI the year 1886 there was no order requiring the previous 
sanction of the Government of India to such appointmente, 
unless a reference was required by the rules relating to the 
transfer of British offloers to foreign service in Chapter III 
of the CivU Pension Code. There were instances where tae 
Bombay Government had sanctioned on their own authority 
the appointment of Europeans to positions of importance m 
Native States such as Companion and Adviser to a Prinw, 
Guardian to a young Baja, State Engineer, bo. But in 
Foreign DepartmentReeolution No. 2847-i.A., dated the llth 
August 1886, the Government of India, when issuing revised 
orders for the submission of the annual return, interfered, 
for tho first time, with the freedom of tho Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in tho matter. While authorising Local Governmento 
to sanction the employment of Europeans (such as bandsmen, 
gardeners and meeWiios) in positions of minor importanee in 
Native States, they directed that in all other oases aptilioa- 
tions lor leave to employ Europeans either temporariw <w 
permanently should be submitted to the Government of 
for sanction. The sanction js not to be anticipated and 
the term European includes Americans and Australians. 
Such applications are required tc be made in a set form 
giving particulars as to the proposed employe’s antecedents, 
jkj. The annual return which is submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment of Ind^ is required by them for reasons of P^iey and is 
not necessarily connected with the provisions of Treatiea 
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APPENDIX : 


PolUieal Department —oont. 


Law, rule or order under 

No. Nature of oaee. Indta PartlouUn. of caae. 

is neceesaiy. 


(>) Extension of the . All these questions hare also to be referred to the Oovemment 

period of their of India in oases where the original appointment is sanctioned 

employment. by that authority. 

(e) Increase in their 
salary. 

(d) Grant of other 
special pririleges, 
ko. 

(e) Employment of Foreign Department The Government of India’s orders require intimation of the 

European I^y letter No. 1043 -i.a., wish or intention to employ a lady doctor within a Native 

Doctors. dated 17th Uarch 1897 State. The object of the reference is stated to be twofold— 

(Bombay Government (1) To obtain the advice of the “ National Association for 
Beeolntion, Political providing Female Medical Aid to the Women of India " ; 

Department, No. 2119, and 

dated 9th April 1897). (2) To obtain useful information before permitting the 

employment 

On the subject of employment of Europeans generally, in¬ 
cluding the return, there were during 1902-1906 19 
references from, and 22 to, the Government of India. 

3 Acceptance by Home Department The first orders of the Government of India in the Home 
Medical Officers (Medical) Notification Deportment on the subject of the remuneration of Medical 

of Government of No. 437, dated 25th Officers for attendance on Native Chiefs were issued in 

fees for profes- Julyl893,puragraph2 December 1888. Previous to that date Medical Officers were 

sional services (Bombay Government allowed to accept fees under Clause IV of Foreign Depart- 

rendered to Resolution, Political ment Notification No. 1299-G., dated the 20th June 1876, 

Ruling Chiefs and Department, No. 6692, regarding acceptance of presents. This Government oon- 

their families or dated 4th November sidered the question whether the fee was excessive, 

dependents. In- 1893). In September 1889 the Government of India in the Foreign 

dian gentlemen Home Department Department ruled that the orders were of general appUca- 
of high position (Medical) Notification tion and that Medical Officers employed in the PoUtioal 

in a Native State No. 607, dated 1st Department in Native States who were attendants on Native 

or Indian gentle- July 1907 (Bombay Chiefs were to be guided by the orders, 

men of high poei- Government Resolu- In 1893 fresh orders were issued by the Home Department 
tion in British tion. Politick Depart- without reference to this Government. TUbse orders were 

India. meat, No. 6171, date! subsequently altered in October 1900, June 1901, and April 

2nd September 1907). 1904. In no case does this Government seem to have been 

Home Department consulted. 

(Medical) letter No. In October 1901 the Government of India in the Foreign 
987 datM 6tji Sep- Department addressed this Government on the subject of the 

tember 1907. rules. They stated (i) that much uncertainty exists as to 

what ate reasonable and proper feee, and (ii) that Local 

_ Governments have in some instances failed to realise the 

1 importance of strictly scrutinising and controlling the 
proposals made, and have, therefore, passed on, and occasionally even recommended for 
sanction, fees which the Government of India have been compelled to regard as 
excessive and improper. They further observed as follows ;— 

“ Upon the first point it is obviously impossible to lay down any precise principles 
or definite regulations, but the existing rules prescribe that fees should not he out of 
proportion to the relief afforded or to the oiroumstances of the case. It may be 
added that they should also not be out of proportion to the rank, position and 
emoluments of the Medical Officer concerned, and though it may often be right that 
they should be liberal, they should not exceed, to an extent which may be deemed 
extravagant, the general standard of the fees which the Medical Officer accepts in his 
ordinary private practioe. With r^fard to the second point, the Governor-General in 
Council desires to take this opportunity of reminding Local Governments of the duty 
that is imposed upon them by the rules of closely investigating the proposals made, 
not only when they sanction the fees themselves, but also when they forward their 
suggestions for the orders of superior authority. It should be understood that they 
are not expected to refer for oraers every caae in which the fee offered or claimed 
exceeds Rs. 2,000, but only those cases in which they desire to recommend that the 
fees should exceed that amount. It is only by the strict and oonscientions discharge 
of this duty by Local Governments that the Government of India can be relieved 
of the disagreeable necessity of intervening at a difficult stage and under 
circumstances which are invidious to all uonoerned." 

They then proceeded to cite instances in which applications had been received by them 
for sanction to the pi^yment of inordinate fees, and added that it could not be denied 
that the oases brought to notice indicated that there were instances in whibh a clearer 
understanding of the objects and wishes of the Government of India was desirable. 

As regards fees the procedure has under the orders of 1907 been revised and is as 
follows:— 

Fees calculated on the scale of Rs. 16 a visit or in certain oases Rs. 32 aooording to 
recognised custom, unless the total exceeds Rs. 160 during any one month, may be 
accepted without permission. Hi^er fees require the permission of the Director- 
General, India Medical Service, ^e application is to be made by the officers con¬ 
cerned through the local Administrative Medical Officer, who is to consult the lomd 
Government (without disclosing professional details) and to communicate their views 
to the Director-General. The decision of the Director-General, who has to consult 
the Government of India when he differs from the Local Government, is final. 

This Government was not consulted previous to the issue of the Government of India’s 
orders of July 1907. 








BOTaL COMMISHION upon DBCBNTBALIZATION. 
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Political Dcpartmmt —a>nt. 


Law, rule or order under 
is neoeasary. 


4 Betendon of pre- Foreign Department The aooeptanoe of any preaente is prohibited by law (S3 Qm 
B ents by Govern- Cironlar No. 1399-0., Ill, Chap. 62, Sec. 63). Beferenoes are, however, nweto 

ment Offioers. dated 20th Jnne 1876 the Government of India for permission to the retention by 

(BombayGovernment Political Officers of articles, snob as silver trowels, silver 

BeMlntion, General heys, Ac., presented to them on the occasions of the layi^ of 
Department, No. 2371, fonndation-stonee, opening of pnblio bnildings, &o., and the 
dated 26th July 1876). permission is almost invi^bly given. 

General permission b— been granted to the Commissioner in 

_Sind to retain snoh mementoes (Foreign Department letter 

No. 8, dated the Srd January 1905). 

In Bombay Government letter No. 726, dated the 16th February 1906 (General Depart¬ 
ment), it was suggested to the Government of India that the Bombay Gkivemment be 
authored to dispose of all snoh references, a quarterly retnm of the orders passM 
being sent to the Government of India, if they desired it, for information and to enable 
them to exercise control, as In the case of memorials withheld. In reply they stated 
in Home Department letter No. 622, dated the 7th March 1906, that it did not appear to 
them that t^e quarterly lists would fully serve the purpose in view, and that they 
would prefer to make no change in the existing orders on the subject, wUoh require 
that the permission of the Governor-General in Connoil should be obtained in each oa^ 
Nate .—During 1902-1906 there were 20 references to and from the Government of India 
in the Political Department. 


Jtidifial Department. 


Application for 
sanction to the 
addition to the 
Presidency police 
force of ^lice- 
men or ramoshit 
for employment 
in guarding 
public buildings. 


City of Bombay Police 
Act, 1902 (Bombay 
Act IV of 1902), Sec¬ 
tion 4. 


Application for 
sanction to re¬ 
moval of Burs 
from one settle¬ 
ment to another. 

Application for ex¬ 
tension of cer¬ 
tain portions 
of the Dekkhan 
Agriculturists’ 
Bwet Ad, 1879, 
(XVII of 1879), 
to those parts of 
the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency to which 
they had not been 
already extended. 

I Buies made by the 
High Court re¬ 
garding (a) the 
fees ohar^ble 
for serving and 
executing pro¬ 
cesses issued by 
the High Court 
in its appellate 
jurisdiction and 
by the other Civil, 
Criminal and Be- 
venue Courts sub¬ 
ordinate to it, and 
(6) the remunera¬ 
tion of tile peons 
and all other per¬ 
sons employed by 
leave of a Court 
in the service or 
execution of pro- 


Seotion 16 of the Crimi¬ 
nal Tribes Act, 1871 
(Act XXVII of 1871). 


Dekkhan Agriculturists’ 
BeUef Act. 1879 (XVII 
of 1879), Section I. 


Court Fees Act (VII of 
1870), Section M. 


The services of the ramoehis are treated as temporary and non- 
pensionable. An amendment of the question (wbioh practi¬ 
cally follows Section 7 of the old Act XllI of 1856) so as to 
authorize the Bombay Government to entertain the requisite 
number of ramothit or policemen, or the grant of a general 
I authority under that section to employ ramothU or exto 
I policemen within a fixed number, would greatly reduce the 
' number of references which have to be made to the Govem- 
i ment of India. In 1904, in applying to the Government of 

' India for sanction to the employment of a certain number of 
policemen, an enquiry was made as to whether ttey had mt 
objection to the section of tiie Act referred to being amended 
so as to dispense with any previous sanction. In reply, how¬ 
ever, they stated that the question of amending the sectim 
in the manner suggested by the Bombay Government would 
be considered in connection with the proposed General Police 
Act for India (tide Home Department Letter No. 191, dated 
the 4th March, 1905). The General Police Bill has, it is 
I understood, been dropped. 

.Vote.—During'1902-06 ten referenoes were made to the Govern¬ 
ment of India on this subject. 

.’Wite.—During 1902-06 two references were made to tbe Govern¬ 
ment of India on this subject. 


The sanction of the Government of India is required under 
Section 1 of the Act. The Act is a local one passed with a 
view to benefit the agriculturists of the Bombay Presidency. 
.Vote.—During 1902-06 four referenoes were made to the Govern¬ 
ment of India on this subject 


All such rules, alterations, and additions have to be publish^ 
in the local Official Gazette after heing confirmed by the 
Local Government and sanctioned by the Governor-General 
of India in OnnnoiL 
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APPENDIX ; 


Jvdieial Dtfarbntni—oonX. 



10 


II 


IS 


IS 


14 


Propoml that the 
names of the 
Mehwasi Chiefs 
may be included 
among the per- 
sonages, who, 
with their re¬ 
tainers, are ex¬ 
empted from the 
operation of the 
Arms Act under 
clause (9) ofj»ra- 
iph I of Home 


Law, rule or order under | 
which referenoe to the j 
Goyemment of India ! 
isneoeseary. I 


Partionlan of ease. 


Section 27 of the Indian 
kxva Act, 1878 (XI 
of 1878). 


floation No. 618, 
dated the 6th 
March 1879. 

Proposal to exempt 
certain persons 
belonging to the 
Bh&ynagar State 
Imperial Lancers, 
while temporarily 
residing or travel¬ 
ling in British In¬ 
dia, from the ope¬ 
ration of Sections 
18 to 16 of the 
Indian Arms Act, 
1878 (XI of 1878), 
in respect of the 
swords of honour 
which were pre¬ 
sented to them by 
His Highness the 
Thakor Saheb 
Bhivnagor in re- 
oognition of their 
servioesin Sonth 
Africa during the 
late War. 

Applioations for 
sanction to the 
mles framed by 
the Bombay High 
Com t under S^ 
tion 2 of the De¬ 
struction of Re¬ 
cords Act, 1879 
(HI of 1879). 

Report about 
changes in the 
number of Sub¬ 
ordinate Civil 
Courts. 


AMr.—Daring 1902-06 there were two referenoes to the Govern¬ 
ment of India on Ais subject. 


Section 27 of the Indian 
Arms Act, 1878 (XI 
of 1878). 


Section 6 of the Destruc¬ 
tion of Beoords Act, 
1879 an of 1879). 


The Bombay Civil 
Courts Act, XIV of 
1869, Section 21. 


(а) Application for 
sanction to the 
extension of cer¬ 
tain seotirns of 
the Bpmbay Civil 
Courts Act, 1869 
(XrVof 1869), to 
the Province of 
Sind. 

(б) Proposal to ex¬ 
tend to Sind, sub¬ 
ject to certain 
restrictions and 
modifications, the 
Bombay District 
Police Act, 1890 
(Bombay Act IV 
of 1890). 

Proposals to put 
rified arms in the 
hands of the 
police. 


I 


Scheduled Districts Act, 
1874 (XIV cf 1874), 
Sections 6 and 5-A. 


Letter from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Mili¬ 
tary Department, 
No. 1986-D, dated the 
2nd May 1894. 


There was only one referenoe to the Government of Indi a om 
this subject daring 1902-06. 


Daring 1902-06 there were four references to the Government 
of India on this subject. 


Section 21 says that “ there shall be in each district so many 
Civil Courts subordinate to the District Courts as the Govemw 
of Bombay in Council, acting under the general control of 
the Govemor-Gener^ of India in Council, shall from time to 
time direct.” In accordance with these orders any reduction or 
increase in the number of Subordinate Civil Courts must be 
reported to the Government of India. 

During 1902-06 there were two referenoes to the Government 
of India on this subject. 

During 1902-06 there were two references to the Government 
of India on this subject. 


The sanction of the Government of India is neoessan whenever 
it is proposed to put rified arms in the hands of the polioe. 
In each of the thirteen cases referred to the Government of 
India for sanction during 1902-06, their sanction was given. 



EOTAL OOMMISSIOlr Tn>ON DBOBNTBALTZATIOS. 
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General Department. 


Ha 


16 



j Law, role or order under 
whm reterenoe to the 
Oovemment of India 
ie neeeeeary. 


Bemnneration of 
Government 
Offloere who majr 
be appointed to 

S erform the 
utlee of Fred* 
-dent or Asieesor 
of the Tribunal 
-of Appeal. 


Article 81 of the Oivil 
Service Beffulatione. 


Fartionlais of oaw. 


16 


17 


Grant of remune¬ 
ration to the 
Awietant Com- 
mieeioner for- 
taking Aooounte 
and Aeeistant 
Taxing Officer, 
High Court, for 
doing duty aa 
l^txiiM Officer of 
the Mbnnal of 
Appeal. 


Examination of the 
octroi eohedulee 
of the District 
Unni^palitiee in 
this Presidency 
with a view to 
ascertain whether 
the rates levied 
on articles for 
which sea cus¬ 
toms are paid 
and the oorre- 
gpondisg indigo- 
none ai^lee are 
higher than the 
rates preeoribed 
by the Oovem¬ 
ment of India. 


Under Section 48 (8) of the City Improvement Act the remn- 
neratian of the membere of the Tribunal is to be fixed by this 
Government. When the President or Assessor is a Govern¬ 
ment officer, the sanction of the Government of India is 
required under Anide 81 of the Civil Service Begulatiofis to 
the arrant to him of the remuneration. 

In thu Department letter No. 8466, dated 18th June 1901, the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of In^ was asked for to the grant of oertain remuneration to Messrs. McLeod 
and Kemball for doing duly as President and Assessor, respectively, of the Tribunal of 
Appeal. In the same letter the general sanction of that Government was requested to 
the payment of such remuneration as might be fixed from time to time by this Govem- 
mentunder section 48 (8) of the City Improvement Act to any Government officer who 
might in future be appointed President or Assessor of the Tribunal. The Government 
of India remarked tlut the remuneration proposed was excessive and they called for 
further information. With reference to the question of the general sanction the 
Gkivemment of India stated that they preferred not to delegate the power asked for. 
In this Government letter No. 6420 of 13th November 1901, reasons were addnced in 
favour of the remuneration recommended by this Government, and the Government 
of India sanctioned it as a purely temporary arrangement having effect for a period of 
one year only. In 1903, 1908 and 1904 the sanotion of that wvemment had to be 
obtained to the grant to the President of the same remuneration. 

In 1904 the Government of India stated that they had no obiMtion to the continuance of 
the remuneration to any officer of Gkivemmcrit whom this Government might select for 
the post subject to the condition that if in any period of six months an officer drew a 
remuneration greater than that to which he would have been entitled had Article 81 of 
the Civil Service Regulations been applied to his case, the matter should again be referred 
to them for orders. No subsequent ruerenoe has been made to the Government of India 
regarding the remuneration of the President. 

Subject to the same condition the Government of India also sanctioned the payment of 
the remuneration to any Government officer who might be appointed as Aswssor. The 
fees received by the Asseesoi, Mr. B. J. Kent, for the period of six months from the date 
of his appointment—4th May 1904—was greatly in excess of the limit prescribed, and 
the Government of India were asked to allow that officer to retain the fee earned by 
him (letter No. 31.50, dated 10th June 1906). The Government of India sanctioned the 
retention of the fees received by Mr. Kent, but re-opened the question of the fees pay¬ 
able to the Government Assessor (letter No. 101, dated 27th July 1906). Two mure 
letters had to be written to the Government of India, and the question wae not finally 
settled until Juno 1906. . , . 

During 1903-1906 there were nine references to the Government of India on this 
sub]^. 

The Government of India sanctioned the remuneration fixed 
by this Government on the condition that if in any period of 
e& months the Assistant Commissioner drew a remuneration 
greater than tlmt to which he would have been entitled had 
Artiole 81 of iJto Civil Service Begulations been applied to 
his case, the matter should be again referred tu them for con¬ 
sideration. I^e fees received by the Taxing Officer during 
the period from 18th April 1904 to 30th September 1906 
was wittdn the limit allowed by Artiole 81 of the Civil 
Service Begulations, but the fees received during the period 
between 1st October 1906 and 1st April 1906 was aoove the 
the limit, and the Government of India's sanction was asked 
for to the retention of the feee earned by the Taxing Officer. 
The Government of India accorded the required sanotion. 
Similarly, the fees earned by this officer during the period from 
let Oictober 1906 to Slst March 1907 exceeded the pre¬ 
scribed limit by Bs. 60 only, and the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India had again to be obtained to the retention 
of the exoees by the officer oonoemed. 

Under the Government of India’s orders of 186S the levy of 
octroi duties on articles liable to sea customs duty and 
imported into India by sea was prohibited. These orders 
be«une inoperative when the sw customs duties were 
abolished in the early eighties. When the sea customs 
duties were reimpoeed in 1894, the question of dealing with 


Artiole 81 of the Civil 
Service Regulations. 


Executive orders of the 
Government of India 
issue in 1899. 


the existing local octroi schedules, which contained numerous articles then made_ liable 
to imperial taxation, came under the consideration of the Gh>vemment of India and 
in 1899 they prescribed oertain rates at which the levy of octroi upon articles liable to 
onstoms duties should be permitted. This Government was asked to examine the 
circumstances of each municipality in order to a'oertain whether the rates levied on 
articles for which sea customs were paid and the corresponding indigenous articles 
were higher than the prescribed rates, and to report any exceptions as regards rates 
to them for consideration, l^e examination was commenced in 1900 and the orders 
issued in several casM were communicated from time to time* to the Government of 
India. In 1902 the results of the examination were summed up and certain sugges¬ 
tions were made to the Government of India regarding the modification of the rates 
prescribe by them. They were further informed that in six municipalities in the 
Northern Division it was found that immediate compliance with the orders of the 
Government of India would result in ve^ serious derangement of the municipal 
finances and that accordingly these munioi^ities Imd been jtiven a short period of 
grace in which to prepare and submit for the approval of Government such revised 
schemes of taxation as would enable the preeoribed reduction of the rates to be effected 
without appreciable loss to the revenues of the Boards. The Government of India 
approved of the action of this Government. In their Besblntion No. 179-185, dated 

Five letters were sent to the Government of India in 1900 and 1901. 
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APPENDIX : 


General Department —oont. 


No. I Natare of oaae. 


18 


Law, rule or order under 
which reference to the 
Government of India 
is neceeeary. 


Particulars of case. 


Grant of holidays 
in Government 
and other offioM 
in this Presi¬ 
dency. 


the 17th September 1903, the Government of India stated that they were oonstrained 
to come to the conclusion that the rates proscribed by them in 1899 were too low and 
they proposed accordingly more liberal rato and asked for the opinion of this Govern¬ 
ment whether the rates were suitable for final adoption. This Government propowd 
certain modifications in the rates for tobacco and ghi, but the Government of India 
did not accept them and confirmed their orders of 17th September 1903. 

Three letters have been sent to the Government of India in the current year in con¬ 
nection with the octroi scheduies of the six municipalities in the Northern Division 
referred to above. 

The correspondence is now practically closed and no further action appears to be 
nec 68 sary. It may however be noted that soine manioijMlitiee, Surati Broach and 
Ahmedabad were much exercised at devising ways and means to meet the deficit^in 
their revenue caused by the reduction of the rates on ghi and sugar—articles which 
are consumed chiefly by the well-to-do people. 

. 

. Ever since 1858 it had been the practice in this Presidency to 

allow eleven special holidays in each year to each of the 
classes of office servants, viz.. Christians, Hindus, Hahome- 
dans, Parsia and Jews in addition to the four State holi^ys. 
The holidays under the Negotiable Instruments Act were selected by a Committee 
appointed by Government every year, consisting of the Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 
the Secretary and Treasurer, Bank of Bombay, the Accountant-General, a repreiOT- 
tative of the Managers of the Exchange Banks and an officer nominated by the Chief 
Justice, and the days selected by the Committee were notified by Government as 
holidays under the Negotiable Instruments Act. 

In paragraphs 6 and (i of their letter No. 6233, dated ifith September 1901, which wm 
issued without prior consultation with this Government, the Government of India 
directed that certain holidays should be omitted from the list of holidays nhder the 
Negotiable Instrnments Act, and that holidays for Eastertide should ^be restricted to 
four days and should not be notified for seven days as was done previously under the 
orders of this Government. They further directed that the number of special sectional 
holidays should be reduced. ^ , , 

In his minute, dated 1st October 1901, tbe Honourable Sir Charles Ollivant remarked 
“ The letter in spirit and terme is at once pedagogic and grandmotheriy. Even in the 
most trivial things there must be the strictest conformity with one bureaucratic 
model. Little heed is paid to local circumstances and peculiarities, and it is con¬ 
ceivable that had our opinion been asked beforehand we might have deemed it 
reasonable and judicious to consult the Bomlw Chamber of Commerce, the Bombay 
Pieoe Goods Association and other bodies. But we have not been asked and our 
duty now is simply except in regard to paragraphs 6 and 7 to obey and promnlgate 
orders.** 

With reference to the holidays under the Negotiable Instruments Act the Government 
of India were informed in Financial Department letter No. 4833, dated 2l8t DecembOT 
1901, that “ the matter is one which mainly concerns the commercial community, and 
it has been the practice to be guided by a Committee the members of which are in ^e 
best position to know what holidays wouid best suit the interests of that community. 
It will give rise to considerable dissatisfaction if Government decline to notify under 
the Negotiable Instruments Act days which a Committee so composed consider to be 
suitable Bank Holidays.” , . . a ..u .. n.- 

Concerning the sectional holidays the Government of India were informed that tnw 
Government would be very unwilling to depart from the principle of allovving the 
same number of holidays to each community ; that the rule was eminently fair in ite 
working and b»d been followed without question or complaint for over forty years; 
and that Hindus and Mahomedans would have a right to complain if they were placed 
at a disadvantage as compared with Jews and P&rsis. (Letter from General Depart¬ 
ment No. 1931 of 7th April 1302.) ^ 

The Government of India agreed that one more day should be notified for the Christn^ 
holidays, but declined to modify their orders as regards Whit-Mondjjr and Ascension 
day and also their orders in connection with the sectional holidays. This Government 
accepted the orders of the Government of India and reduced the number of holidays 
granted to Mahomedans, Pfirsis and Jews. , _ , , tv ^ * 

References have been made to the Government of India from the Fi n a nci a l Department 
regarding the notification of a holiday at Whitsuntide. 

This item is an instance of unnecessary interference in the interests of uniformity. 
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Imposition of taxes 
such as octroi, 
wheel-tax, water- 
tax, etc., in can¬ 
tonments. 


ai> 


Retention of pre¬ 
sents by Govern¬ 
ment officers. 


Section 17 of Canton¬ 
ment Act XIII of 
1889. 


Rule 2 of the Govern¬ 
ment Servants’ Con¬ 
duct Rules, 1904. 


Section 17 of the Cantonments Act, 1889, prescribes that, with 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
the Local Government may impose in any cantonment which 
is not included in a municipality any tax which, under any 
enactment in force at the date of the notification, can be 
imposed in any municipality within the territories adminis¬ 
tered by such Government, and may abolish or modify 
any iav so imposed. The levy of taxes in municipalities is 
sanctioned by this Government and there is no rei^n why 
taxes in adjacent cantonments should not be sanctioned by 
them without reference to the Government of India. The 
Government of India have never refused their assent to 
the levy of the proposed taxes. If the power is delegated 
to this Government, the issue of about half a dozen letters 
every year may be avoided. 

In February 1905 the Honourable Sir James Monteath, when 
presiding' at the ceremony of closing the Industrial and 
Agricultural Exhibition held in Bombay, was presented with 
an album of photographs of the ExhiUtion. The Govern¬ 
ment of India were asked to sanction the retention of the 
album by the honourable member. They were at the same 






Nattire of omo. 


ItOTAL COHinSSIOSr TTPON ABCBOTBALIZATIOK. 


General Department—wtA. 



Law, rale or order nnder 
which reference to the 
Government of India 
is necessary. 


time asked to authorize this Government to dispose of all such references, and were 
told that a quarterly return of the orders passed by this Government would be sent to 
them, if they desired it, for information and to enable them to exercise control as in 
the case of memorials withheld. 

The Government of India sanctioned the retention by the Honourable Sir James Hon* 
teath of the album. Ooncernin^ the proposed dele^tion, they stated that it did not 
appear to them that the submission of quarterly lists would fully serve the purpose 
in view, and that they preferred to make no change in the existing orders on the 
subject, which required that the permission of the Governor-General in Council should 
be obtained in each case. 

In May 1905 the sanction of the Government of India had to be obtained to the accept¬ 
ance by the Reverend Canon Hill of a testimonial presented to him hy the oengra- 
ntion of the Cathedral. In I90G a silver-key (value Rs. 16) was presented to the 
Honourable Mr. Fulton on the occasion of the opening of the New High School at 
Ahmedabad. The Government of India were addressed and they sanctioned the 
retention by the honourable member of the key. Similarly in April last they 
sanctioned the retention b^ the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie of a curtain whioh 
was presented to him on the occasion of his opening the Industrial Exhibition held at 
Surat in March 1907. 

All these petty references can be avoided if this Government were empowered to deal 
with such cases. In 1905, the Government of India in the Foreign Department 
accepted the proposal made by this Government that the Commissioner in Sind should 
be permitted to accept mementoes presented to him at such functions. 


Investments by 
Government Ser¬ 
vants other than 
those in immov¬ 
able property. 


No. 11 of the Govern- No. 11 of the Government Servanta* Conduct Rules, 1904, 
ment Servants’ Con- prescribes (1) that a Government servant may not make any 
duct Rules, 1904. investment other than one in immovable property per¬ 

mitted by Rule 9, which gives him a prirate intereel in 

- maitert iiHth which hit public dutia are cormeeted, and (2) 

that subject to this condition he may hold shares in any 
company, including a mining or agricultural com^ny, which has for its object the 
development of the resources of the country, provided that he will not be employed 
in any district in which the opemtions of any such company are conducted. In 1905 
Mr. A. R. Bonus, Collector of ShoMpur, reported that he possessed ten orginal and ten 
partly paid extension shares in the B4rsi Light Railway Company, Limited. It 
appeared to Government that if the rale in question was interpreted strictly as it 
sU^, Mr. Bonus or any other ofRcer who was found to own shares in an^ one or more 
Railway Companies or other Joint Stock Companies having for their object the 
development of the resources of the diXereut parts of this Presidency would have 
either to be'transferred to any other district or division in whioh the operations of 
such companies are not conducted or to be called upon to sever his connection with 
such companies by selling all the shares owned by him therein. This Government was 
of opinion that it would not be in the interest of the Public Service or of the officer 
concerned to adopt indiscriminately either of these courses, and that it would be more 
satisfactory to have the rule made more workable and precise by amending it so ns to 
leave the Iiocal Government free to deal with each case on its merits, simply bearing in 
mind the general principle, well understood in the Law Courts, that no one can deal 
officially with a case involving in any degree his cwn pecuniary interests. The 
stringency of the rule was brought to the notice of the Government of India and they 
were asked to sanction the relaxation of the rule in the case of Mr. Bonus, and to 
amend the rule by snbetitnting for the words italicised in the rule as quoted above the 
following :— 

“ Such private interest in matters with which his public duties are connected as 
would be likely in the opinion of the Local Government to embarrass or influence 
him in the discharge of such duties.” 

The Government of India sanctioned the relaxation of the rule in the case of Mr. Bonus, 
but they declined to make the amendment of the rale proposed by this Government, 
and stated that they considered it desirable that individual oases of this character 
should be referred to them for orders. 

Subsequently two more references were made from the General Department to the 
Government of India for the relaxation of the rule in question. 


Araointments of 
Indian Medical 
Service Officers 
and of Plague 
Doctors as Civil 
Surgeons. 


. Up to 31st March 1895, leave of all kinds was granted to Indian 

____ _ Medical Service Officers and appointments to All vacancies 

were made by this Government without reference to the 
Government of India. The abolition of the Presidential Army System from 1st April 
1895 led to important changes in the constitution of, and the control of this Government 
over, officers of the Indian Medical Service. The post of Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, was created by the Government of India and revised rales for the 
grant of leave to officers of the Service were introduced in the Civil Service Regulations 
—Article 861. According to these rales all applications for leave from Commissioned 
Medical Officers, except privilege leave and leave on medioal certificate, are submitted 
by the Surgeon-General to Government through the Director-General who countersigns 
the applications if the state of the Public Service admits of the grant of leave. If tho 
services of any officers are required to replace those on leave, this Government has to 
apply to the Government of India and, in doing so, it cannot even specify the name of 
any particular officer whom the Surgeon-General m^ consider suitable for the vacancy. 
Applications made by this Government and the Government of Madras to secure a 
separate Medical Service did not elioit a favourable reply from the Government of India 
as the Indian Medical Service is recruited on a basis of providing for militarjr needs 
with a strong reserve liable to be called out to serve with troops n[wn emergencies and 
in the meantime employed upon civil duties. In their letter No. 539, datra 6th June 
1904, the Government of India stated that they were not disposed to re-open the 
question of separating the Civil from the Military Service, on grounds both of policy 
and of the greatly increased expenditure which the arrsmgement would entail. 
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APPKfDIZ : 



Nature of oeae. 



Grant of charge 
allowance to an 
Aaeistant Surges 
or Hoepital 
tant for holding 
charge of the 
duties of Civil 
Surgeon, Jaooba* 
bad, in addition to 
his own duties. 


Increase in the 
cadre of Civil 
Assistant Sur¬ 
geons. 


Confirmation of the 
orders passed by 
this Oovemmmit 
regaining the pro¬ 
motion of two 
Assistant Sur- 
grons from the 
lliird to she 
Second Grade. 


Delegation to the 
Government of 
authority under 
the Epidemic 
Diseases Act of 
1897 for dealing 
with a cholera 
epidemic at fairs. 


Law, rule or order under 
which refecenoe to the 
Government of India 
is necessary. 


During 1902-1908 about 17 references were made to the Government of India on the 
subject of leave and appointments of Indian Medical Service Officers. It ia for 
consideration whether tM question of separating the civil from the Military Service 
should again be taken up. 

The appointments of Plague Doctors to act as Civil Surgeons are reported to the Govern¬ 
ment of India for their formal sanction as the Civil Surgeoncies, with certain exceptions, 
are appointments reserved for Indian Medical Service Officers. 

. The Acoountant-Gteneral held in 1898 that Article 112 of the 

Civil Service Begulations did not apply to the grant of 
chmrge allowanoe in this case, as the Civil Surgeoncy at 
Jacobabed was to be held by a Regimental Medical Officer 
along with a Military one, the allowanoe admissible to such 
an officer being Rs. 100 per mensem only. Since then the 
sanction of the Government of India has been obtained to 
the grant of the charge allowance to an Assistant Surgeon 
or a Hoepital Assistant whenever he is appointed to act as 
Civil Snrgeon. 

Four references were made to the Gh>vemment of India on the 
subject during 1898-1907. 

. The minimum salary of an Assistant Snrgeon is Rs. 100 plus 

Rs. 20 local allowance, and the maximum salary of a Senior 
Assistant Snrgeon is Rs. 300 pay pins Rs. 50 local allowance. 
The sanction of the Government of India is necessary as the 
maximum salary exceeds Rs. 230 per mensem. 

Two references were made to the Government of India daring 
1902-1906. 

. In these cases the Assistant Surgeons were given promotion 

from the dates on which they completed their seven years’ 
service although thev passed their grade examiuation some 
six months after, owing to no fault of theirs. The Accoun¬ 
tant-General required the confirmation by the Government 
of India of these orders on the ground that, under the rules 
framed by the Government of India for the promotion of 
Assistant Surgeons, an Assistant Snrgeon, before he became 
eligible for promotion from the Third to the Second Grade, 
mnst have ( 1 ) completed seven years’ service, and ( 2 ) passed 
the usual examination, and that in the case of w two 
Assistant Surgeons in question the second condition had not 
been fulfilled on the dates from which promotion had been 
granted to them. The Government of India confirmed the 
orders. 

. This authority was asked fer to enable this Government to take 

special measures for dealing with epidemics of cholera on 

_the occasion of the annual mirs at Pandharpur. What was 

wanted was the power to prohibit the gathering altogether 
The Government of India regretted their inability to sanction the propped delegation 
of powers. The reasons, which led the Government of India to this decision, were that 
( 1 ) the beet protection against an outbreak of oholera at large assemblages is to be 
fouud, not in interference with the movements of the people, but in good sa ni ta r y 
arrangements boto at the fair itself and on the routes taken by the pilgrims, and that, 
if proper arrangements for general conservancy are made and if the water-supply at 
the place, where the fair is held, is adequate and its purity effectually protected, there 
is little likelihood of any outbreak of oholera; and ( 2 ) that the provisions of the 
Municipal Act are sufficient to enable the desired protection to be secured. The 
Government of India further stated that if in spite of all endeavours cholera should 
be present in an epidemic form at any place at the time when a fair or festival was 
about to be held there, the Government of India would be prepared to consider the 
desirability of prohibiting the fair on that partioular occasion and that an application 
from the Local Government would meet with dne consideration. 


I^iniment of 
Europeans to 
offices on pay of 
Rs. 200 per men¬ 
sem and upwards. 


28 Fropoaal that the 
special allowanoe 
of Rs. 26 per men¬ 
sem drawn by the 
Hospital Assis¬ 
tant attached to 
the Bombay Bao- 
teriologioal La- 
boratoiy for per- 
forming the 
duties of a tutor 
may be raised to 
Rs. 46 per mensem. 


Article 773 (a) of the 
Civil Account Code, 
Volume II. 


The sanction of the 
Government of India 
has been asked for in 
accordance with the 
orderscited in Govern¬ 
ment Resolution No. 
273, dated the 29th 
January 1878. 


Under the orders issued in 1879 the sanction of the Secretary 
of State was necessary to such appointments. In 1892 it was 
decided that the sanction of the Government of India would 
be sufficient for the aprointment of Europeau who were not 
Statutory Natives of India to offices carrying a salary of 
Rs. 200 a month and upwards. (Government Resolution, 
Revenue Department, No. 9499 of Srd December 1892.) 

Daring 1901-1906fonr references were made to the Government 
of India on the subject. In no case has that Government 
declined to sanction the appointments made by this Govern¬ 
ment and the references seem to be unnecessary in mostcases. 

Under the orders of the Government of India quoted in 
column 3 this Government is oompetent to sanction allow¬ 
ances to Hoepital Assistants up to Rs. 25 a month. The 
Government of India may be asked to raise the limit to 
Rs. 60. The highest emoluments which this Government 
will then be able to sanction will be Rs. 120. (Rs. 70 pay of 
a ^nior Hospital Assistant plus Be. 50 the proposed 
allowance). 
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Nature of-case. 

Law, rule or order under 
which reference to the 
Government of India 
is neoessary. 

Particulars of case. 

29 

1 Pn^osed entertain* 
ment of a oom- 
pounder on full 
par in place of 
the one who has 
been granted 
combined leave of 
absence. (Letter 
to the Govern- 
ment of India, 
No. 5883, dated 
the 30th Septem¬ 
ber 1907). 

Under Article 147 (iii) 
of the Oivil Sertice 
Regulations the 
Government of India 
have been asked to 
sanction the grant of 
the full pay of Rs. 20 
to the substitute. 

In paragraph 2 of the letter referred to in column 2 the 
Government of India have been informed as follows :— 

“ I am further to suggest for the favourable consideration 
of the Government of India that in dealing with acting 
appointments in oases where the pay of the permanent holder 
does not exceed Rs. 60 per mensem, it might be left to the 
discretion of the Local Government to allow the full pay to 
the sn^titnte when they are satisfied that the post cannot 
be filled by a competent man for lees. It is not intended 
that the special rate of pay to be allowed in such oasea 
should interfere in any way with the leave allowances of 
the substantive holder of the appointment.” 

30 

Appointment of 

The appointment (Oivil 
Surgeoncy of Jaooba¬ 
bad) is held by the 
Staff Surgeon at that 
station and the ap¬ 
pointment of another 
officer requires the 
sanction of the 
Government of India. 

The Government of India may be asked to authorise this 
Government to make such appointments without reference 
to them. 


Motiram N. Lal- 
vani, L. M. A S., 
to perform the 
Civil and Railway 
Medical duties at 
Jaoobabad as a 
temporary mea¬ 
sure. 


31 


82 


Applications for 
sanction to the 
appointment of 
non > officials to 
act as profeesota 
in the Indian 
Bdncational Ser* 
▼ice. 


Proposal to place 
certain officers 
of the Indian 
Edncational Ser> 
▼ice on special 
duty in Borope 
and other foreign 
countries during 
a poHiion of their 
leare to study 
educational 
methods and 
^sterns. 


EducaUmud Departmeiit. 


In 1901 this Government submitted to the Government of 
India a proposal that temporary vaoanoies in such appoint¬ 
ments hrid oy members of the Indian Educational Service 
as the Professorships in History, Philosophy and Political 
Eoonomy should be ftUed by graduates from Englan<L It was decided with the 
approval of the Seoretary of State that all temporary vacancies in the Indian 
j^cationat Service of not less than a University year of about nine months which 
cannot be suitably filled in this country should be reornited for in England. Owing to 
shortness of notice or other causes the Secretary of State is unable to send out a 
temporary professor and local arrangements have to be made. In such cases and in 
oases of temporary vacancies of shorter duration when no suitable officer of the 
Provincial or Subordinate Bduoational Service is available, it bemmes necessary to fill 
the temporary vaoanoies by gentlemen not in Government Service. The Government 
of India are asked by telegram to sanction such appointments and the sanction is 
aooorded subject to the confirmation of the Seoretary of State. 

Daring 1902-1906 two references were made to the Government of India. It would bo 
convenient if this Government were allowed to make temporary appointments of 
outsiders to the Indian Educational Service when necessary on the condition that the 
pay of the outsider so employed should not exceed Bs. 260 a month, i.e., half the 
minimum pay of the appointment admissible under Article 141, Civil Service 
^g^lations. 


. In paragraph 19 of Home Department letter No. 467, dated 

16th November 1901, the Government of India expressed their 

_ readiness to consider favourably and to recommend to the 

Seoretary of State proposals from Local Governments that 
individual inspectors and teachm in scientific and technical subjects should be per- 
mitt^ to enjoy portions of their furlough on special duty with the object of acquaint' 
ing themselves wi^ the more recent developments in all matters connected with 
teaching. In accordance with this policy which has been approved by the Secretary of 
State three applications have hitherto been made to the Government of India to place 
officers of the ludiau Educational Service serving in this Presidency (Messrs J. G. 
Covernton, Fraser and Sharp) on special duty in England, Germany and Japan, and the 
results of their studies have been published in the “Occasional Reports” Series issued 
from the office of the Director-General of Education. In other oases of drautation on 
special duty in England, the Seoretary of State is addressed direct by this Govemmenc 
(fks in the recent case of Mr. Fern of the School of Art). In the above oases, the 
Government of India have reserved the power of recommendation to themselves in 
order probably to guard against the same subject being studied by different officers 
from <&erent provinces. During 1902-1906 throe snoh references were made to the 
Government of India. 


Revenue and Finatieial Deparlmente. 


S3 


Notifloaticas r e • 
garding disforest- 
ment of land in 
reserved forests. 


Section 26 of the Indian During five years 131 references were made to the Government 
Forest Act, 1878. of India and sanctioned by them. 

Section 26 of the Indian Forest Act requires that no Ismd shall 
_ be disforested without the previous sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. In accordance with this section the Local 
Government cannot order the disforeetment of any area, 
however small, or whatever the purpose for which disforestment is rendered nec es sa r y. 
Before a plot Insluded in a forest is made available for transfer when required by a 
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Law, rale or order under 
which reference to the 
Government of India 
is necessary. 


Particniars of case. 


U 


Modification of rales 
under sections 31 
and 41 of the 
Indian Forest 
Act, 1878. 


35 


Transfer, revenue- 
free, of land— 

(a) to District 
Local Boards, 
municipalities, 
etc., for pnblio 
purposes; 

(») for religious, 
oharitahle and 
educational 
purposes. 


Bail way Company for extending a station yard or establishing a small depfit, or by ^e 
people of a village for a cemetery, the Government of India have to be approached for 
sanction to the disforestment. In the ISl cases mentioned above the area of disforested 
land amounted to— 

one acre or less in 25 cases, 
above 1 and below 10 acres in 48 cases, 
aboye 10 and below 25 acres in 28 oases, 
atove 25 and below 50 acres in 13 cases, 
above 50 and below 100 acres in 6 cases, 
above 100 and below 500 acres in 8 oases, and 
between 600 and 3,400 acres in 3 oases. 

In 1899, in connection with the question of the delegation of powers to Commissioners 
(R. I. No. 1880.B.), it was suggested that the sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council might cease to be required to the exclusion of lands from reserved forests and 
that the Commisrioners might be given the powers of the Local Government under 
certain conditions. The Honourable Mr. Nugent, however, minuted that it would be 
useless to address the Government of India, who would not abandon the power vested 
in them by law, and that it was absolutely certain that they would not confer that 
power on Commissioners or permit it to be delegated to them. In reply to a demi- 
official letter, dated 23rd July 189^, from this Government inquiring whether there was 
any cl^nce of the Government of India agreeing to a proposal to dispense with the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the Governor-General in Council and to allow the Local Government 
to delegate their powers to the Commissioners of Divisions and the Commissioner in 
Sind under certain conditions, the Secretary to the Government of India, Revenue and 
Agriculture Department, intimated that it was very unlikely that any modification of 
the procedure prescribed in Section 26 of the Indian Forest Act would agreed to, 
that the matter had been under the consideration of the Government of India on several 
occasions and this view had always been maintained, that decentralization in the matter 
was no doubt inviting and the authority which wcnld thereby be delegated to Local 
Governments would in the majority of cases be rightly exercised, but that casM had 
occurred which led to the belief that the only safe position was that secur^ by section 26 
as it stood. When the question of delegation of powers to Commissioners was dis¬ 
cussed in 1906 (B. I. No. 1606-E., the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie minuted 
that although the Government of India might not regard it favourably, ho was 
in favour of allowing the Local Government to sanction disforestation. Accordingly a 
proposal to grant powers to Commissioners under section 26 was emlx)died in the 
schedule which was prepared for submission co the Government of India, it being ob¬ 
served that not a single recommendation of this Government in the matter had ever 
been rejected by the Government of India, and that any supervision which the Govern¬ 
ment of India desired to exercise over forest work of the Local Government could be 
perfectly well attained by executive instructions without making it necessary under the 
law to obtain the sanction of the Government of India to every exclusion from reserved 
forest, however petty and insignificant, and this is the present opinion of Government. 


Section 77 of the Indian 
Forest Act, 1878. 


Under the proviso to section 77 of the Indian Forest Act all 
rules mode by the Local Government under sections 27,31 
and 41 require the sanction of the Governor General in 
Council before they are finally published in the local Official 
Oaztfte. Daring the last five years five references were made 
to the Government of India. The amendments proposed in three cases were accepted, 
and in two cases modified, by that Government. 

In his note dated 16th January 1902 on the cnrtailment of r^rts and returns, Mr. 
Jackson observed that there seemed to be no reason why Local Governments should not 
have full power to make rules under sections 31 and 41. In dealing with this sugges¬ 
tion it was pointed out that in complying with the provisions of section 77 Government 
had experienced no serious incouvenience, although they bad addressed the Government 
of India more than fifteen times between 1879 and 1900 in connection with the rules 
under sections 31 and 41. It was observed that the Government of India also did not 
deem it necessary to repeal or modify section 77 at the t^me of the amendment of the 
Act in 1889-1890 and in 1901, although the Burma Forest Act (India Act No. XIX of 
i88l as amended by Act V of 1890) and the Madras Forest Act (F of 1882) gave un¬ 
restricted powers to the respective Local Governments to make rules to regulate similar 
matters, that the requisite rules under sections 31 and 41 had already been made for this 
Presidency, and that the need for modifying them or making fresh sets or rules for 
specified tracts would seldom arise. It was therefore suggested that Mr. Jackson's sug¬ 
gestion might be noted for consideration whenever the Government of India proposed 
to further amend the Act. and this course was approved by Government Resolution, 
Revenue Department, No. 21, dated 6th January 1903. 

Government consider that Mr. Jackson’s suggestions should be carried out at once. 


Resolution of the 
Government of India, 
Revenue Department, 
No. 1—142, dated 6th 
February 1872. 


Paragraph 9 of the Resolution mentioned in oolumn 3 states 
that as regards the gift or grant of lands, the previous 
sanction of the Government of India should be obtained in 
cases (i) where the value of the gnnt exceeds Bs. 3,000, when 
given as a site for the construction of Government schools, 
hospitals, dispensaries, or other public works, at the cost of 
recognized local funds, (ii) where the value exceeds Bs, 500, 
when the grant is made for any other public purpose, or to a 
private individual for services to be performed to the State, (Ui) where the value 
exceeds 100, when the services are to be performed to the community, and (iv) 
where gprants are made to individuals for their private benefit irrespective of any ser¬ 
vices to bo performed. Twelve oases were referred to the Government of India daring 
five years, in all of which the proposals of this Government were accepted. Of these, 
four cases related to the grant of land to the Municipalities of Bombay (value Bs. 24,000 
each in three caaes) and SholApur (value Rs. 4,000) for road purposes. In the other 
eight oases land was required for an orphanage at Sanjon in the T hfina District (value 
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1 

\ 

Law. rule or order under 


No. 

Nature of case. 

which reference to the 
Government of India 

PartionlarB of case. 



1 is necessary. 



40 


41 


43 


48 


44 


Appointment of a 
person other than 
a native of India 
to an office carry¬ 
ing a salary of 
Bs. 200 a month 
or upwards out- 
s i d e specified 
departments. 


T 


Appointment of a 
person other than 
a native of India 
to an office carry- 
ing a salary of 
Bs. 200 a month 
or upwards ont- 
side specified 
departments. 

Transfer of certain 
Scholarship Funds 
to the custody of 
the Treasurer of 
Charitable E n - 
dowments in 
another province. 


Belazation of No. 11 
of the Govern¬ 
ment Servants' 
Conduct Buies 
in the case of the 
Collector of 
Income Tax, 
Bombay. 

(o) Proposal to fix 
Whic-Monday as a 
holiday under the 
Negotiable I n - 
struments Act, 
1881. 


(V) Declaration of 
holidays under 
the Negotiable 
Instruments Act 
in connexion with 
the visit of Their 
Boyal Highnesses 
the Prince and 
Princess of Wales 
to Kaiiohi. 



one case) by Government for the same purpose, both the graduates having agreed to 
serve Government, if so required, on reasonable remuneration ror a specified term after 
obtaining the diploma for higher proficiency. The State technical scholarships are an 
imperial charge, but the agricultural scholarships in the two oases mentioned above 
are payable from provincial revenues. The Ijooal Government should be empowered to 
grunt such scholarships from provincial revenues. 

Three cases in five years, which were accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, whose sanction has been prescribed by the 
rule since 1892 iiutead of that of the Secretary of State 
reqnir^ by Lord Oranbreok’s despatch to this Governments 
, No. 7 (Public), dated 10th July 1879. The three oases related 
to officers in the A'bk&ri Department, which is not one of the departments mentioned 
in Article 773 (a) to which Europeans on pay of Bs. 200 or more can bo appointed 
without the previous sauction of the Government of India. In the case of one officer 
sanction was obtained when he was promoted in the department to ^ Chief Inspector 
on Bs. 200—20—800 and again when he was promoted to bo Assistant Collector of 
A'bkiri, the latter appointment being treated as a fresh appointment and the promotion 
being in a branch of the department which the officer hra not joined before 1879. For 
the purposes of exchange compensation allowance the Government of India have since 
recognized the A bkari Department as one in which a certain proportion of appoint¬ 
ments should be held by Europeans. In two recent cases (one in the General Depart¬ 
ment in 1906 and the other in the Bevenue Department in 1907) they have pointed ont 
that their previous sanction should be obtained, exoept in very urgent oases, to the 
appointment of a person not a native of India to a poet carrying a salary of B^200_ or 
upwards, as they attach great importance to the rule in Article 773 (a) of the Civil 
Account Code. Similar oases have occurred in other departments (vioe, for instance, 
entry No. 63 port). The Local Government should have discretionary power to make 
such appointments, if not generally, at least (i) in the departments in which the 
necessity of having a proportion of European employ& has been recognised^ by the 
Govemment.of India for other purposes, and (ii) in*ca8es in which a fresh appointment 
is made of an officer whose appointment to a poet of Bs. 200 or upwards in another 
branch of the department has once been approved by the Government of India. 


Article 773 (a). Civil 
Account Code. 


In the Financial Department one case occurred in five years, 
and it was sanctioned by the Government of India. In this 
cose the officer uoncemed was transferred from a depart¬ 
ment in which the employment of Europeans on pay of 
Bs. 200 or more without the sanction of the Government of 
India was permissible. 




Section 12 of the 
Charitable Endow, 
ments Act, VI of 1890. 


No. 11 of the Govern¬ 
ment Servants' Con- 
duct Buies, 1904. 


Letter from the Gov- 
emment of India, 
Home Department, 
No. 2364, dated 28th 
July 1902. 


Vide column 4 ... 


One case in five years. Section 12 of the Act says that if by 
reason of any alteration in the limits of the territoriM 
subject to a Local Government, or for any other reason, it 
appears to the (lovemor-General in Council that any property 
vested in a Treasurer of Charitable Endowmmts should be 
vested in another such treasurer, he may direct that the 
property shall be so vested. Such matters can be settled 
between the Load Governments themselves without inter¬ 
ference by tbe Government of India except in case of dis¬ 
agreement. Decentralization in this direction would involve 
amendment of the law. 

One case in five years. The Government of India were unable 
to sanction the relaxation of tbe rule in respect of sharM 
held in certain mills in Bombay City, but allowed it in 
respect of shares of the Bank of Bombay. 

Discretion should be allowed to the Local Government. 


Whit-Monday used to be locally notified in this Presidency as 
a Bank Holiday until 1902, when the Government of India 
in their letter quoted iu column 3 considered that it was not 
necessary to give the holiday in Bombay as it had not been 
applied for or been oonsiderM necessary in the large majority 
of the other provinces, and as the number of Christian 
holidays in the different provinces required to be SMsimilated. 
Against this decision the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
made a representation to the Government of India, who, 
however, rejected it. 

The Local Government's power of declaring Bank Holidays in 
Sind has been delegated to the Commissioner in Sind. In 
assenting to the delegation, the Government of India directed 
that the Commissioner should adhere strictly to the general 
principles regarding the grant of holidays prescribed in 
Home Department letters No. 6233, dated 16th September 
1901. and No. 2364, dated 28th July 1902. It was doubtful 
whether tbe Local Government could ssmotion the holidays 
applied for by the Commissioner in Sind on the occasion of 
the Boyal Visit. The Government of India on being asked 
lif they had any objection approved of the holidays. 
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No. 


Nature of oaae. 


LaWj rule or order uider 
whioh reference to the 
Gk>Teminent of India 
is necessary. 


Particulars of case. 


46 


Aooqitanoe by Oor- 
emment officers 
of a fee or honors* 
riant for doing 
work whioh u 
special and out¬ 
side the ordinary 
course of their 
duties. 


46 


Sanction to tempo- 
rary appoint¬ 
ments and depu¬ 
tation involTing 
payment of more 
than Bs, 350 a 
month foraperiod 
exceeding 6 
months. 



The regulation of the number of holidays in a proTinoe is not 
a matter of such yital importance as to call for interferenoe 
on the pi^ of the Government of India and should be left 
to the discretion of the Local Government, especially as in 
the matter of Bank Holidays this Government usually 
prooeed on the recommendations of a small committee whimt 
is annually appointed by (^vemment and includes repre¬ 
sentatives of mercantile interests. 


A reenrring honorarium or fee requires the same sanction as 
an increase of salary. There were nine such oases sanctioned 
by the Government of India daring five years. The re¬ 
ferences related to the— 

(a) acceptance by certain Gazetted Officers of the Railway 
Department of an allowance of Bs. 150 per mensem from 
the Catch Darbar for performing the duties of Consulting Engineer to the Darbar 
in connection with the Bhuj-Anjar-Tuna Railway in addition to their own duties; 
(5) appointment of the Assistant Cml Surgeon, Poona, as Consulting Officer of Health 
to the Poona City Hunioipality, in addition to his own duties, on an allowance of 
Ba 200 per mensem payable by the municipality; 

(e) appointment of Mr. 0. L. Bums and Mr. Brett as Curator, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Bombay, in addition to their own duties at the Sir J. J. School of Art, on 
an allowance of Bs. 200 per mensem payable by the Bombay Municipal Co^ration; 
(d) appointment of Mr. F. H, Dastur, Professor of Mathematics, Elphinstone College, as 
Registrar, Bombay University, in addition to his own dutiee, on a salary of Bs. 360 
per mensem pint an honorarium of Bs. 600 per annum payable by the University. 

In two more oases toe sanction of higher authorities was recently obtained for the grant 
of an honorarium of Bs. 1,600 per annum (for 100 visits at Bs. 15 per visit) to 
Mr. G. Wittet, temporary Assistant Architect (pay Bs. 400 per mensem) and of Bs. ISO 
per annum to Mr. 8. D. Bhamcha, Demonstrator in Anatomy, Grant Medical College 
(pay Bs. 300 local allowance Bs. 50 per mensem), for giving lectures at the School of 
Art in addition to their own duties. In both these cases the sanction is limited in time. 

In five years there were seven oases relating to non-recurring honoraria, four of whioh 
were sanctioned by toe Government of India and three (involving expenditure exceed¬ 
ing Bs. 1,000 in each case) by the Secretary of State. In the recent case of 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Assistant Arohteologioal Surveyor, Bomb^ Circle, an honorarinm 
of Bs. 656 for editing “Tarkabhaaba” for the Bombay Sanskrit ^ries has been proposed 
to the Government of India. 

The editors of books for toe Bon^y Sanskrit Series receive honoraria at the rate of 
Bs. 30 per forme of 16 pages oeb^o when the books are printed. They have to defray 
the expenses of buying, copying or collating MSS. I^e boolm become the property of 
the Government Central Book ImpOt, whioh has just been abolished, its funds (formerly 
dealt with as a Local Fund) being absorbed in the provincial acoounts. The Local 
Government have toe power to sanction an honorarium up to any amount calculated 
at the rate mentioned above when the editor is a private person, and up to Bs. 500 
when the editor is a Government officer. The Director of Public Instruction has been 
recently empowered to sanction, within the limits of bnd^t provision, honoraria to 
persons who are not in Government service up to a limit of 600 in each case. It is 
difficult to calculate accurately the space a MS. will take in print, and the amount of 
the honorarium in such cases can onlv be roughly estimated for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing toe sanction of competent authority. Although the scale of remuneration has been 
communicated to the Government of India, their sanction is necessary when the 
expenditure exceeds Bs. 500. 

The Director of Public Instruction has recently suggested that the limit up to whioh he 
may sanction honoraria to Government officers may be raised from Bs. 100 to Bs. 500 
in any one case. Any such increase of power will presumably be applicable to Heads 
of Departments generally. In May 1906 the Government of India proposed to prescribe 
certain rules and principles for regulating the receipt by Government officers of fees 
for extraneotu work. They proposed inter alia that no fee should be payable to an 
officer for work done for Government or any local authority, and that in the oaae of 
work done for any other person or body the Local Government should prescribe the 
scale of fees to be levied and the proportion (not exceeding one-half, except in the case 
of examination papers) of such fees payable to the officer doing the work. The Looal 
Government in submitting their opinion on the subject in Financial Department letter 
No. 4066, dated 17th October 1907, have expressed their doubts as to toe expediency of 
prescribing general rules as propo^ by the Government of India, and have suggested 
intrr alia that if the rules are framed, the Local Government may have power to idlow 
District Officers to sanction the taking of a fee up to Bs. 100, and Heads of Departments 
np to Bs. 600, the sanction of the L(^ Government being required only in cases in 
whioh the fee exceeds Bs. 600. 


Articles 79 and 80, Civil 
Service Regulations. 


Thirteen cases in five years, out of which eight were sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State and five by the Government of 
India. About one-half of the total number involved pay¬ 
ments exceeding Bs. 600 per mensem in each case. In two 
cases toe expenditure was recoverable from public bodies 
and in the remaining cues it was chargeable wholly or partly to provincial revenues. 

The Local Government can sanction expenditure ohmrgMble wholly or partly to pro¬ 
vincial revenues for any specified period when the salary, or salary and deputation 
allowance, does not exoera Bs. 260 per mensem, and for six months if this money limit 
is exceeded. They can also sanction expenditure chargeable to imperial revenues in the 
Public Works Department when the payment does not exceed Bs. 360 per mensem. 
Other oases require the sanction of the Government of India, who, under recent orders 
of the Secrete^ of State, have enlarged powers to sanction temporary wpointments 
or deputation lot any specified period if the payment does not exoM Bs. 600 per 
mensem (the former limit was Bs. 360 per mensem), or for two years (the former IWt 
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No. 



Law, rule or order under 

Nature of case. 

which reference to the 

Government of India 


is necessary. 


47 


48 


49 


50 


Partioulsn of case. 


Grant of a deputa¬ 
tion allowance of 
Rs. 15 IMrdiemto | 
the Sanitary Engi- I 
neer to Govern- ! 
ment on special | 
duty in connec¬ 
tion with the im- ! 
provement of the | 
sanitation of Aden.' 

Grant of salary (in- I 
clndingallowance { 
in excess of the 
limit of one-fifth 
of salary admis¬ 
sible for depnta- 
t i o n allowance 
under Article 81, 
Civil Service Re- 
gnlations) to offi¬ 
cers on special 
duty or holding 
temporary .ap¬ 
pointments carry- 
ing emoluments 
exo^ing Rs. 250 
per mensem. 


(a) Grant of allow¬ 
ance to two non- 
gazetted officers 
deputed on duty 
inconnection with 
the revision of 
vernacular text 
books. 


(5) Grant of daily 
allowances at cer¬ 
tain rates to Euro- 
pean constables 
and Native head 
constables and 
constables of the 
District Police 
deputed to Bom¬ 
bay in connection 
with the Royal 
Visit. 

Payment to certain 
Government and 
municipal em¬ 
ployes of an al¬ 
lowance of Re. 1 
per diem for extra 
enumeration 
work in connec¬ 
tion with the last 
census of Bombay 
City, the total 
expenditure 
amounting to Rs. 
443-14-8. 


was one year) if the limit of Rs. 500 per mensem is exceeded. The sanction of the Secretary 
of State is necessary in all other cases. In a recent case (R. I. No. 1633 P.) it was decided 
to ask for (i) the extension from six months to one year of the period up to which the 
Local Government have power to sanction temporary appointments and deputation 
costing more than Rs. 230 per mensem, and (ii) similar powers in regard to appoint¬ 
ments in Imperial Departments under their ^ministrative oontrol. The subndsMon of 
an application to the Government of India on the suWeet has_ however been held over 
in view of the formation of the Decentralization Commission. The powers of the 
Government of India have since been enlarged as stated above, and the Local Govern¬ 
ment should be authorised to exercise the powers of the Government of India in the 
matter of expenditure chargeable to provincial (wholly or in part) or local revenues, 
or recoverable from public or private bodies. Indeed it is questionable whether any 
limit should be placed on the powers of the Local Government in these matters. 

The allowance which was payable by the Aden Settlement 
Fund and was not to be paid beyoniJ one month was sanc¬ 
tioned by the Government of India. The rate of the allow¬ 
ance exceeded the limit (one - fifth of salary or Rs. 10 
per diem, whichever is less) up to which the Local Govern¬ 
ment could sanction under Article 81. The Local Govern¬ 
ment should be allow'cd discretion in these matters. They 
will not exceed the limit without sufficient reason. 


Article 81, Civil Service 
Regulations. 


Government of India, 
Home Department 
letter No. 1747 (Sani¬ 
tary—Plague), dated 
22nd May 1899. 


Article 81, Civil Service 
Regulations, stnd Arti¬ 
cles 283, Rule 4 (3) 
(i), and 287, Civil 
Account Code. 


Article 81, Civil Service 
Regnlations.and Arti¬ 
cle 278a (o) (3), Civil 
Account Code. 


In the opinion of the 
Accountant - General 
the sanction of the 
Government of India 
was required as (i) the 
grant of such honora¬ 
ria was not admissible 
under Article 72 (a) 
of the Civil Service 
Regulations, (ii) in 
some cases the addi¬ 
tional remuneration 
exceeded the rate of 
one-fifth of pay ad¬ 
missible under Arti¬ 
cle 81, and (iii) the 
principle of granting 
remuneration for the 
work in question had 
not been recognized 
by the Government of 
India. 


In Home Department letter mentioned in column 3 the Govern¬ 
ment of India observed that the Local Government should 
not create special appointments with emoluments largely in 
excess of what the holder would have drawn if placed on 
deputation under Article 81, Civil Service Regulations. In 
Home Department letter No. 67, dated filst March 1902, it 
was ruled that temporary appointments which are of the 
nature of deputation and are filled by officers in Government 
Service should not carry, without the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, remuneration in excess of the limit prescribed 
in Article 81, if the total emolumenU exceed Rs. 260 per 
mensem or if any special orders of that Government in 
respect of the remuneration to be allowed to a particular 
clas-s of officers en a particular class of duties are infringed. 
There were three references during 1902-1906 which were 
accepted by the Government of India. In none of these 
cases did the expenditure exceed Be. 500 per mensem, and in 
two the difference between the limit of emoluments admis¬ 
sible under the rules and that proposed by the Local Govern¬ 
ment was not large. The Local Government should be 
allowed unfettered discretion. 

In case (a) mentioned in column 2 the pay (Rs. 200) aud deputa¬ 
tion allowance (Rs. 40) being insufficient for expenses in Bom¬ 
bay City, to which the officers in question were transferred from 
Sind and Ahmedabad, the grant to each of them of a house- 
rent allowance of Rs. 50 per mensem was proposed by the 
Local Government. The Government of India, however, 
preferred to give an increased deputation allowance, which 
was proposed by the Local Government at Rs. 75 and 
sanctioned by the Government of India. The Local Govern¬ 
ment should have been allowed to decide the case. 

In case (5) the AccounUnt-General held that the allowances 
were of the nature of a deputation allowance, that the rates 
fixed were in excess of the limit of one-fifth of salary 
admissible under Article 81 of the Civil Service Regulations, 
and that the total amount exceeded the limit of Rs. 1,000 up 
to which only the Local Government could authorise the 
expenditure under Article 278 a, Civil Account Code. The 
Government of India sanctioned the grant of the allowances. 
The Local Government should have been allowed to decide 
the case without reference. 

The expenditure in question was incurred in fulfilment of a 
promise made by the head of the office at a time of urgent 
need and was sanctioned by the Government of India as a 
special case, census expenditure being imperial and being 
shared with the Municipality in Bombay City. Ap^rently 
the case did not fall within ihe power of the Local Govern¬ 
ment to dispose of under Article 278 a, Civil Account Code. 
Although the expenditure was imperial, sanction in such 
petty cases should rest with the Local Government. 
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61 


Law, role or order under 
whioh reference to the 
Government of India 
is necessary. 


Payment of more 
than half the pay 
of an appoint¬ 
ment carrying 
not less than Rs, 
ICO per mensem 
to offioers not 
holding any sab- 
stantive appoint¬ 
ment. 


63 


63 


61 


66 


Article 144, Civil Service 
Regolations. 


66 


Particulars of case. 


Grant of an acting 
allowance of Rs. 
600 a month to 
L i entenant- 
Colonel G. B. 
O’Donnell, Politi¬ 
cal Agent, Mahi 
K&ntha, for hold- > 
ing oharge of the 
Idar State, in ad¬ 
dition to his own 
duties, dnrin^be 
absence o f H i s 
Highness the 
Mali& r & j a in 
Europe. 

Extension by five 
days of the Join¬ 
ing time admis¬ 
sible to an Hospi¬ 
tal Assistant wbo 
wentoff the direct 
route and was 
unable, owing to 
washing away of 
the raUway line 
by heavy floods, 
to take up his ap¬ 
pointment as ar¬ 
ranged by him 
witiiin the join¬ 
ing time permis¬ 
sible under rule. 

Grant of privilege 
leave allowance 
for one month to 
a lady doctor in 
temporary employ 
on the Bombay 
Fort Health Staff. 

Applications for 
counting service 
with an inferior 
designation as 
superior service. 


Proposals to treat 
h^ constables 
sent to the Police 
Training School 
as on deputation. 


Three referenoes during 1902—06, whioh were sanctioned by 
the Government of India. In one of these oases sanction 
was obtained to the payment of the minimum pay of the 
appointment, vi:., Rs. 100 per mensem, to an outsider 
I appointed to act as steward in the Oama Hospital daring 
a leave vacancy. In another case, an assistant teacher in the Poona High SchMl 
Rs 100 per mensem) having, in oonsequenoe of a vacancy in the higher grade, bMn 
appointed to act as first assistant in the school, an outoider was appointed to tor 
him on a salary of 60 per mensem, the allowance of half the pay, vie , Bs. w, 
admissible under rule being considered insufficient for a man of his qualifieatioi^ In 
a third case the instructor in the sub-overseers’ ola-w in the College of lienee, Poona, 
having been appointed to act ae lecturer in engineering in that college du^ a 
privilege leave vacancy for one month, an outsider was appointed to act on Rs. 100 per 
mensem fthe full pay of the appointment), os the services of a suitable gr^uate could 
not be obtained tor lees than that amount and as he had to go over the 
different olassee. Government deprecated the references to the Government of India in 
such small matters, and requested the Director of Public instruettra to wtange 
temporary appointments in such a way as to avoid objections under Artioles 144 and 
146, Civil Service Regulations. „ . „ „ a « 

In the case of certain appointments in the Bombay Veterinary CoUege and the Cama 
Hospital, the general sanction of the Government of India was obtained sooie y»rs ago 
to give full pay to outsiders appointed to act in those ap^intments. w Graeru 
Department letter to the Government of India, No. 6883, dated 30th September 1907, it 
hasbeen proposed that in dealing with acting appointments in caws where the w of 
the permanent holder does not exceed Bs. 60 per mensem, it may be left to the^re- 
Uon of the Local Government to allow full pay to the substitute without interfermg 
with the leave allowances of the substantive holder wh^ (hey are satisfied that the 
poet cannot be filled by a competent man tor less. The Lo<»l (tovernment should bo 
allowed discretion to fix the pay of the appointment without bmifc 

The Government of India ordered the allowanoe to be regarded 
as local, and an appropriate entry to bj made in the annual 
return of officers on foreign service in Native States under 
the Bombay Government. The Local Government should 
have been allowed to decide this case. 


The Accountant-General 
considered the case to 
be one of so excep¬ 
tional a nature as to 
require a report to 
the Government of 
India. 


Article 181, Civil Service 
Ib^ulations. 


As a substitute was en¬ 
gaged daring absence 
on privilege leave, the 
allowanoe was not 
admissible under Arti¬ 
cle 242 (a), Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regulations. 

Article 402 (a). Civil 
^rvice Regulations. 


Article 411, Civil Service 
Rt^nlations. 


The extension was sanctioned by this Government. The 
Accountant-General was, however, of opinion that the case 
did not fall within the conditions mentioned in Article 180 
of the Civil Service Begulations, and req^uested that it might 
be reported to the Government of India under Article 
181. The case was reported and the Government of India 
sanctioned the extension. The Local Government shonld 
have been allowed to sanction. 


...r—>—• drawing only the pay of 
their grade and counting time for pension, 
and t'l allow probationers not in Govern¬ 
ment service to count their^ period of 
training in the school as service, if con¬ 
firmed at the end of the period. 

38321 


The lady doctor had been in temporary employ for some eight 
yean and it was hard for her to forego the leave allowanoe 
during her short absence on privilege leave caused by illness. 
The Local Government’s recommendation to grant the aliow- 
anoe was sanctioned by the Government of India, but the 
reference ought not to have been necessary. 

Seven cases in five years, whioh were sanctioned by the 
Government of India. . 

Article 402 (a) requires that when the regular duties of an 
officer whose pay exceeds Rs. 10 but who bears an inferior 
designation are really such as are ordinarily performed by a 
superior servant, his claim to pension on the superior s«le 
should be specially referred to the Government of Indio. The 
referenoe however appears quite unnecessary. 

’The proposals were sanctioned by the Government of Inttia, but 
the referenoe was really unneoeesar^. Local Governments 
are perfectly competent to decide a point of this kind. 


2 K 
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No. 


Nature of oaae. 


Law, rule or order under 
whioh reference to the 
Government of India 
is neoeeeary. 


Partionlars of caae. 


67 


58 


69 


•«0 




Condonation of in> 
termptiona or de- 
floienoy in quaii* 
fying aervioe. 


Grant of penaion on 
the aoale admia- 
aible before the 
penaion mlea of 
1887 in lien of the 
I^naioii admia- 
aible under the 
mlea now in 
force. 

Grant of compaa* 
aionate gratuitiea 
to the familiee of 
deceased Govern* 
ment aervanta 
left in indigent 
circnmatanoes. 


Re.employment of a 
penaioner (receiv¬ 
ing a anperannna- 
tion penaion of 
Ra.S per menaem) 
by the Diatriot 
Local Board, Hy¬ 
derabad, to look 
after roadaide 
treea on a aalary 
of Ra. 8 per men¬ 
aem. 

Grant of extraordi¬ 
nary penaiona or 
mtnity to fami- 
I i e a of officera 
who were killed 
in the execution 
of duty or whom 
death waa due to 
devotion to duty. 


Tranafer of extraor¬ 
dinary penaiona 
grantM for the 
anpport of the 
family of a de- 
oeaaed officer 
from one member 
of the family to 
another. 


Artiolea 422 and 42S, 
Civil Service Begula- 
tiona. 


Three caeee in five yeara oonoeming condonation of interrnp- 
tiona in aervice, two of whioh were aanctioned bv tu 
Secretary of State and the third by the Government of India. 
Two oaaes related to retired mukhtj/arkar* whoae penaion 
amounted to about Ra. 100 per menaem, and in the third 
oaae there waa a break of 3| yeara in the aervice of a head 
interpreter of Arabic in the Aden Residency who had put in a long period of aervioe 
before the break and bad not retired. During five yeara there were aix oaaes of 
condonation of de&oienoy in aervioe, whioh were sanctioned by the Government of India. 
In all these oases the penaiona granted varied between Ra. 3 and Ra. 10 per mensem. 

Service pension charges paid in this Presidency are debitable to provincial revenues. 
Under Article 422, the Local Government (in the case of provincial pensions whatever 
Gie duration of intenruption, and otherwise up to 18 months in all) and the Govern¬ 
ment of India (in all oaaee) can condone interruptions in aervioe it the proposed 
pension does not exceed Ra. 60 per mensem. When tliia money limit is exceeded the 
Government of India may condone interraptiona up to 12 months and the Local 
Government up to 3 months. When the pension u a provincial ohar|'e, the Local 
Government can under Article 423 condone a defloienoy of three months in an officer’s 
qualifying service, and also a deficiency not exoeedi^ one-half of non-qnaliFying 
aervice, or of inferior service when penaion for superior service is claimed, and not 
exceeding twelve months in all. 

The decision on all questions of condonation ahonld be left to the Local Government. 


Resolutions of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, 
Finance and Com¬ 
merce Department, 
No. 2568-P., dated 
12th Hay 1903, and 
No. 6.33S-P., dated 
22nd October 1903. 

Letter from the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, 
Finance and Com¬ 
merce Department, 
No. 764-P., dated 10th 
February 1902. 


Article 520, Civil Service 
Regnlationa. 


Artiolea 740 and 743, 
Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions. 


Article 742, Civil Service 
Regnlationa, and letter 
from the Government 
of India, Finance and 
Commerce Depart¬ 
ment, No. P.-326, 
dated 22nd January 
1897 (Government 
Resolution, Financial 
Depaurtment, No. 880, 
dated 24th February 
1897). 


Between the date of the orders mentioned in column 3 and 
June 1907, twenty-seven oases were sanctioned by the 
Government of India. These oaaes are routine matter and 
involve invariably small additional expenditure chargeable 
to provincial revenues, and should be left to the Local 
Government to decide. 


Ten oasea in five years, out of whioh nine were sanctioned by 
the Government of India in full and one with certain modi- 
floationa. The conditions under whioh the grants are made 
have been prescribed in the orders issued on the subject, the 
grant being limited to a maximum of Ra. 6,000 and being 
permissible in the oaae of officers whoae salary did not exceed 
Ra. 760 per menaem. The powers of the Government of 
India are limited to an annual expenditure of Ra. 22,600, or, 
when the unspent balance of one yeu is carried forward, to 
Rs. 46,000. There is no reason why Local Governments 
should not be invested with these powers within a limit of 
annual expenditure say Ra. 2,600. 

Under Article 620 the Local Government can grant sanction 
<m strong public grtntttdt to the re-employment of pensioners 
in service paid from local funds. In this case there were 
no strong public grounds, bnt Government oonaidered it 
hard that a man in the peneioner’s position should be pre¬ 
cluded from earning a trifling sum as a labourer merely 
because he was a pensioner. His re-employment was 
sanctOned by the Government of India. Local Governments 
should be allowed to sanction these oases on public grounds. 


Fourteen oases in five years, which were sanctioned by the 
Government of India with the reduction of pension from 
Rs. 16 to Rs. 10 per mensem in one case. 

The Local Government have power to grant a penaion up to 
Rs. 10 per menaem, and the Government of India up to Rs. 26 
per mensem, to the family of an officer killed in the execution 
of duty. The Government of India can also grant in any 
case not covered by the rules a gratuity not exceeding 
Rs. 1.000, or when injury or death is due to devotion to duty, 
a pension up to R8..26 per mensem or a gratuity of eqnlva- 
lent amount. In the case of death due to plague duty, the 
Local Government has no power to sanction any gratuity or 
pension to families of officers other tlum policemen, howso¬ 
ever petty the charge, whether it falls on provincial or local 
funds. The Local Government should be invested with at 
least the powers of the Government of India. 

Eight cases in five years, which were sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Under the rules each pension is granM, 
for the support of the family, to the eldest surviving 
member in the prescribed order of relationship to the 
deceased and when such recipient dies before the term of 
pension expiree, or oeases to receive the pension, «.g., on 
re-marriage, the oMeot of supporting the family is fratrated. 
In such cases the Glovernment of India have to be adnd for 
sanction to the continuance of the grant till the end of the 
original term. In two oases the sanction of the Government 
of India was obtained in view of a departure from the 
prescribed order of relationship, which was necessary as the 
mrsons striotlv eligible under the rule were not well 
disposed towards the rest of the family. 
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Nature of oaae. 


Law, rule or order nnder 
which reference to the 
€K>Teniment of India 
is neceseary. 


Partioolars of i 


(a) Creation, aboli¬ 
tion or oontinn- 
aaoe ot appoint¬ 
ments of officers 
on pay and 
allowances ez- 
oeeding Be. 250 
per mensem in 
foreign serTioe 
of the thM kind, 
(fi) Proposal to 
treat the aiq>oint- 
ment of Medical 
Officer at Sivaat- 
eidi as an ap- 
pointment in 
foreign setrioe of 
the first kind 
with a salary of 
Rs. 860—80—450 
per mensem. 

(a) Transfer of ser- 
▼ioos of Mr. G. 
M. Mina clerk 
on Bs. 35 per 
mensem in the 
Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, to the lAr- 
k&na Madreeeah 
on foreign service 
of the first kind 
with effect from 
the date of his 
appointment to 
the institation, 
and recovery of 
arrearsof his pen¬ 
sion contribution. 
(5) Exemption 
from leave and 
pension contribu¬ 
tion of a snbor- 
dinate officer 
transferred to 
foreign service of 
the &st kind. 

(e) Retention of in¬ 
crements of pay 
received from 
time to time by 
an assistant 
master of the Shi- 
k&rpnr High 
School (psyBs.45 
per mensem) on 
foreign service of 
the first kind 
(pay Bs. 50, snb- 
seqnently in¬ 
creased to lu. 65 
per mensem. 
Proposal to allow 
certain officers to 
reckon their 
foreign service as 
counting towards 
increments of ray 
in British Service. 
Remission ot pen¬ 
sion contribution 


Article 750, Civil Service 
Regulations, mid 
Article 383, Rnle 40) 
and (5\ and Article 
3 h 7, Civil Account 
Code. 

The terms of the ap¬ 
pointment fixed by 
the Resolution of the 
Government of India, 
Foreign Department, 
No. 074, dated 8th 
June 1868, required 
to be modified. 


Article 758 (iii) (a). 
Civil Service Regi^ 
tions. 


The contribution due 
nnder Article 756 (a) 
(ii). Civil Service 
gulations, could not 
be foregone without 
reference to the Go¬ 
vernment of In^. 


Article 763 
Civil Ser 
tions. 


»e) (e)(8), 
ice Begnla- 


Article 787, Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regulations. 


Article 796, Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regulations. 


of a non-gasetted | 

officer for the -- 

period he was paid fromjtbe Indian Famine 
Charitable ReUef Fund whilst emplOTed on 
duty nnder the Special Famine Officer in 
K&thifiwdr. 


In lf97 the Government of India informed the Government of 
Madras of their decision, after full consideration, not to 
alter Article 743 so as to permit the transfer, without 
reference to the Government of India, of a pension from one 
member of the family to anotW on the death of the original 
grantee. The grants are usually of small amounts, and are 
charged to provincial revenues. The pension to a female is 
for life or until marriage. If a male is nnder six years of age, 
he is eligible for the grant till he is 18 years old; if he is 
above six and under 60 years, the grant is made for 13 years ; 
if he is not nnder 60 years, the grant is made for life, 1%e 
decision might be safely left to Local Governments. 

In case (a) mentioned in oolnmn 8 there were seven references 
during 1903—1906 which related to employment of offioen 
in Political Agencies. The proposals were sanctioned by ^ 
Government of India in six oases, and in one oaae aanotion 
was ^ven as a temporary measure. Reference in such oases 
is quite unnecessary. 

In case (pp the proposed salary was accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment of Indis^ who, however, classed the aiqtointment as one 
in foreign se^oe of the third kind instead of first kind . 
The reference in such oases is unnecessary. 


In case (a) the sanction of the Government of India was 
obtained as Mr. Hina wm allowed, without aanotion of com¬ 
petent authority, to join the Madreasah while on long leave 
without pay and had put in six yesus’ qualifying service 
before transfer to the Madreasah insteid of ten years’ service 
as requited by Article 768 (iG) (a). 

In case (6) an officer of the Kar&chi Municipality (pay Bs. 80) 
was transferred temporarily to British Service for employ¬ 
ment in the Government Bxperimental Farm in Sind on pay 
of Bs. 186. In return the services of a Government servant 
on Bs. 76 were lent to the Municipality, who declined to pay 
his leave and pension contribution in addition to the pay of 
Rs. 80. The transfer was made purely in Government in¬ 
terests, and exemption from the contribution was reoom- 
mended to, and sanctioned by, the Government of Indhi. 

In case M the increments were received in advance of the 
period of three years specified in the rule quoted in column 3, 
and the Government of India sanctioned the proposal of this 
Government. 


All these oases might with safety have been left to the deoisiou 
of the Local Government. 


I Two oases in five years, which were sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Reference is quite unnecessary. 


The remission was sanctioned by the Government of India. 
The oaae might have been decided by the Local Government. 


S K 3 
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No. 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


Natare of case. 


Grant of Ra. 350 in 
excess of the an¬ 
no^ contract 
allowance of 
Es. 2,000 sane* 
tioned for the 
entertainment of 
a temporarv sur¬ 
vey establishment 
under the Super¬ 
intendent. Mard- 
tha States Survey. 

Aralication of the 
Bnle of Propor¬ 
tions to service 
p^ly under an 
Excluded Iiocal 
Fund. 

[For a definition of 
tile Rule of Pro- 
portions, vide 
Article 45, Civil 
Service Eiegnla- 
tions.] 

Grant of special 
pensions up to a 
limit of Rs. 10 
per mensem. 


(a) Payment to Ur. 
C. V. Vernon, 
I.C.S., of a sum 
of Rs. 75-12-0 on 
account of travel¬ 
ling expenses in¬ 
curred by him in 
connection with 
the settlement of 
a dispute with the 
Limbdi Darbar. 

(5) Grant of cer¬ 
tain concessions 
rscrarding travel¬ 
ling allowances 
to certain Gazet¬ 
ted Officers draw¬ 
ing permanent 
travelling allow¬ 
ances who pro¬ 
ceeded to Delhi 
on duty in con¬ 
nection with the 
Coronation 
Darbar. 

(e) Grant of special 
daily allowances 
to the Political 
Officers who were 
summoned to 
Bombay on duty 
in connection 
with the Royal 
Visit in 1905. 

Classification 
of First Inspector 
of Factories (pay 
Rs. 400 - 20 - 600) 
and Second In¬ 
spector of Fac¬ 
tories (pay Rs. 300 
-20-400) as First 
Class Officers for 
the purposes of 
travelling allow¬ 
ance regulations. 

Proposal to allow 
constables and 
head oonstables 
of all grades 
travelling on 
transfer or on 
escort duty the 


Law, rule or order under 
which reference to the 
Government of India 
is necessary. 


As the limit of Rs. 2,000 
fixed hy the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 
Foreign Department 
letter No. 4651-A, 
dated 7th October 
1903, was exceeded, 
the Aooountant-Gtone- 
ral considered that 
their sanction was 
necessary to the in¬ 
creased expenditure. 

Article 801. Rule 1, Civil 
Service Regulations. 


Article 924 (6), Civil 
Service Regulations. 


The case was not coveted 
by Article 1000, Civil 
Service Regulations, 
as Mr. Vernon drew 
permanent travelling 
allowance as Assist¬ 
ant Collector, of 
which duty he had 
not been relieved. 


The concessions were 
not covered by Article 
1000, Civil Service 
Regulations. 


As special rates of daily 
allowance were pro¬ 
posed, sanction of the 
Government of India 
was necessary. 


The proposal Involved 
an amendment of 
Article 1002, Civil 
Service Regulations. 


The Accountant-General 
asked for a reference 
to the Government of 
India for decision 
whether .in the case of 
polioemen it was in¬ 
tended that the actual 


Particulars of case. 


The annual contract allowance of Rs. 2,000 was fixed on tte 
recommendation of the Local Government as the strength, 
soale of pay, and period of employment of temporary hands 
entertained as required could not be fixed beforehand, and 
depended on the amount of work to be done at a time. The 
expenditure is wholly recoverable, the establishment in q^- 
tion being treated as in foreign service of the third kind. 
The application for the excess charge of Rs. 360 was sano- 
tioned by the Government of India, but the sapotion of the 
Local Government ought to have been sufficient. 


Fifteen oases in five years, which were sanctioned by the 
Government of India. References in such cases is quite 
unnecessary. 


Three cases in five years, out of which two were sanctioned by 
the Government of India in full. In the third case a warder 
had rendered inferior qualifying service of 23 years, and 
Government recommended the full pension of Rs. 4 per 
mensem admissible for 30 years’ service, as he had been per¬ 
manently invalided owing to hardship of sentry duty in the 
open in a convict gang. The Government of India sanc¬ 
tioned a pension of Ks. 3-8-0 per mensem, which was admis¬ 
sible for a qualifying superior service of 23 years. The Local 
Government ought to have power to sanction.^ 

In case (a) the Government of India sanctioned the payment 
as a special case as requested by the Local Government. 

In case (») the journey to Delhi was a long one, it was esseuml 
that officers should take tents and horses, and the occasion 
was exceptional. The proposal of the Local Government 
was sanctioned by the Government of India, subject to certain 
limitations. 

In case (c) the occasion was exoeptional, and the grant was 
sanction^ by the Government of India. The Local Govern¬ 
ment ought to have power to deal with specif cases in such 
a way as to enable officers to he recouped their expenses. 


The Government of India assented to the Local Government s 
proposal in favour of the First Inspector only, and con¬ 
sidered that sufficient grounds had not been shown in sup¬ 
port of the proposal for the Second Inspector. The Loca 
Government ought to have been allowed to decide this case. 


The Lccal Government recommended that oonstables and head 
oonstables of all grades travelling on transfer might be allowed 
the actual cost of conveying their baggage and ^eir families, 
if they have one, up to a limit equal to the ordinary rate per 
mile for cart-hire in the districts in which the journeys w 
performed. The recommendation was sanctioned by the 
Government of India. Reference was unnecessary. 
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Revenue and Financial Department* —cont 


No. 


73 


71 


Mature of caae. 


Law, rale or order under 
which reference to 
Government of India 
in necessary. 


Particnlars of case. 


75 


actnal cost of con* 
veying their bag* 
gage and their 
families np to a 
certain limit. 


(a) Grant of travel¬ 
ling allowance 
at Re. 25 per men¬ 
sem for about 14 
months to the 3rd 
Interpreter, 
Arabic Branch, 
Aden Residency. 

(5) Grant of per¬ 
manent travel¬ 
ling allowance 
to an Assistant 
Deputy Inspector 
of iwhools. 

(e) Grant or altera¬ 
tion of permanent 
travelling allow¬ 
ances. 

(d) Payment in ex¬ 
cess of the per¬ 
manent travel¬ 
ling allowance 
admissible under 
rule. 

Increase by 25 per 
cent, of the per¬ 
manent travel¬ 
ling allowance 
admissible to the 
Extra - Assistant 
Conservator of 
Forests in charge 
oflheKol&baDivi- 
sion. 

(a) Increase in the 
daily travelling 
allowance of the 
Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioners 
from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 7-8-0. 

(5) Grant to the 
Chaplain of 
Mount Abu of 
actual travelling 
expenses for 
visiting Abu Road 
Station on duty. 

(c) Grant to the 
Inspector of 
Boilers in Sind 
of actual convey¬ 
ance expenses in¬ 
curred % him in 
ine^otog^ boilers 

(d) Grant of daily 
allowance to vil¬ 
lage officers. 


charges of conveyance 
of baggage should be 
allowed without any 
restriction, or whether 
maximum limit 
should be held to be 
subject to the mileage 
rate laid down in 
Article 1034, Civil 
Service Regulations. 

Article 1048, Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regulations. 


76 


Article 1049, Civil Ser. 
vice Regulations. 


The proposals in oases (a) and (5) were sanctioned by tto 
Government of India. Out of ten references in five year^tn 
case (c), eight were sanctioned in full and two with modm- 
cations. In case {d) the permanent travelling allowance of 
Rs. 10 per mensem was \iaite insufficient for a chief oon- 
stable who had been deputed on special duty which required 
him to move rapidly from place to place. The payment of 
the travelling expenses (Rs. 40) clawed by him was recom¬ 
mended to, and sanctioned by, the Government of India. 

Under Article 1048 permanent monthly allowances can M 
sanctioned only by the Government of India. Caae (a) 
involved the amendment of an entry in Appendix Na 22 to 
the Civil Service Regulations owing to change in desis^tion 
of appointment without involving any change in dutie^ mo 

the referencetotheGovemmentof India waspurelyformal. ^ 

these references were unneoessary subject to the preeorfted 
general principles. Local Governments should be allowra to 
decide cases in which permanent travelling allowances shall M 
given, when excess over the prescribed scale is necessary in 
case of all classes of travelling and conveyance allowance, etc. 


Grant of new, or 
alteration of ex¬ 
isting, convey¬ 
ance allowances. 


Ftii« Col. 4. 


One case in five years, which was sanctioned 
ment of India. See No. 73. 


The proposed allow¬ 
ances exceeded the 
daily allowance ad- 
missible under 
Article 1063 (i). 
Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions. 


The case was not CO vered 
by Articles 1080-1082, 
dvil Service Regula¬ 
tions. 


Article 1076, Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regulations. 


by the Govem- 


In case (o) the Government of India declined to sanction the 
increase, as in their opinion the halting allowance of Rs. 6 
per diem plus tentage allowance of Rs. 20 per mensem for the 
whole year, was sufficient to cover travelling expenses. 

In case (5) the travelling allowance admissible under the rule 
was Rs. 10 for the double journey on the occasion of each 
visit. The actual cost was, however, Rs, 20, and travelling 
allowance up to this limit, but not exceeding the acbw 
expenditure, was sanctioned by the Government of India. 

In^^ (c) the Government of India sanction^ the propos^. 
Similar authority was obtained from them in 1899 for the 
grant of actnal conveyance expenses to the junior Inspector 
of Boilers in Bombay City. 

In case (i) the Revenue Department letter No. 10781, dated 
2nd November 1907, the grant of a daily allowanoo of two 
annasahead has been recommended to the Government of India 
in the case of hereditary village accountants who are required 
to undergo a course.of training in survey work for a short 
period at places outside their taluiai, as the Accountant 
Gmeral held that Article 1068 (iv), Civil Service Regula^ 
tions, did not apply to these officers who were not m re^ipt 
of pay but of cash allowances. Under Article 1066 a <wly 
allowance may not be drawn for more than ten days’ halt at 
one place, and a general exemption from the operation « this 
rule has also been recommended in the case of theM officers, 
as well as members of establishments of the district survey 
offices in certain districts, circle inspectors, ProbatioMry 
Deputy Collectors, and Junior Civilians who are requitw to 
undergo a few weeks’ instruction in survey at the head¬ 
quarters of the division in which they are serving. These 
meee should be vrithin the competence of the Local Govern¬ 
ment to decide. .. « u -u- 

Twenty-nine oases in five years, which wore sanotionM by the 
Government of India with reduction of the proposed allowanw 
from Rs. 60 to Rs. 36 in one case. Some of these oases related to 
Oasettod Officers and offioere serving in Imperial Dej^tments. 

The principles regarding the grant of conveyance allowMow 
and suitable scales of allowances for ordinary, specif and 
occasional oases ^ve been prescribed in the Resolution of 
the Government of India, Finance and Commerce Apart¬ 
ment, No. 1705, dated 30th March 1888. The Local Govern¬ 
ment have been empowered to grant conveyance allowances 
up to Rs. 60 per mensem to offioers cm plague duty. In a 
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77 


78 


79 


Law, rule or order under 
whiob referonoe to the 
Government ol India 
ianeoeteary. 


(a) Grant to the 
Catch Darb&r 
Medical Officer of 
a fee of Be. 5 per 
virit, as convey* 
anoe allowance, 
for attendance on 
the Political 
Amnt, Catch, 
when no Medical 
Officer attached 
to the troop in 
Bhnj is avaUable. 

(V) Payment of 
travelling allow¬ 
ance 4i) and 
tee for profes¬ 
sional visits 
(iu. 9) to an 
Hospital Assistant 
(on military ee- 
tablishment) sent 
on duty to treat 
an Arab Chief. 

Increase in the 
scale of mileage 
or dally allow¬ 
ance in any speci¬ 
fied district or 
locality in wbidh 
travelling is 
specially expen- 


There is no role under 
which a Medical 
Officer who is not in 
Government service 
can receive convey¬ 
ance allowance for 
attending on a Gov¬ 
ernment officer at 
Government expense. 


There is no rale under 
which the tiavell^ 
allowance of a Mili¬ 
tary Hospital Assistant 
can be debited to the 
Civil Department. 


Article 1189, Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regulations. 


80 


Sanction to hotel 
dmrges preferred 
by Dr. (Bliss) 
Graham while in 
transit from 
Ferim to Bombay. 


Hotel charges are not 
included in travelling 
expenses permissible 
under Fart XI of the 
Civil Service 
lations. 


The proposals r^uired 
to be authorised by 
the Government of 
India. Vide also rules 
mentioned in column 
2 in the cases con¬ 
cerned. 


Proposals for the 
delegation of 
powers to certain 
Heails of offices 
in the following 
matters 

(a) C o m m i s - 
sioners, and 
other Heads of , 

Departments whom the Local Government 
may select, to entertain temporary estab¬ 
lishments on pay not exceeding Rs. 60 per 
mensem for not more than three months 
in each year and subject to the limit of 
budget provisions; 

(B) Colleotors to fix the headquarters of 
officers serving under them (Article 66, 
Civil Service R^ulations); 

(fl) Commissioners and Surgeon-General with 

the Government of Bombay (in the case 
of Hospital Assistants, Insmctors of Sani¬ 
tation Vaccination, Vaccinators and 
clerical establishments) to suspend under 
Article 89, Civil Servioe iUffulations, 
the lien of an officer transfwred to 
other duty when he retains no connection 
witli his own appointment and the duty 
is not likely to terminate within three 
years; 


Particulars ol case. 


recent case (R. I. No. 1633.F.) it wm d^d^ to ask the 
Government of India to delegate to the Local Government 
power to sanction conveyance allowances to subormnate 
officers up to a limit to be defined, but the application te the 
Government of India has been kept back owing to the for¬ 
mation ol the Decentralisation Commission. All such quee- 
tions ought to be left to the Local Government. 

The orders of the Local Government were approved by the 
Government ol IndU in case (a) mentioned in TOlumn 2. 
Qmc wm BftQOtlondd by the GovenuneBt of Indift. 

Presumably action can be taken by the Local Government 
under Article 278A, Civil Account Code, in similar ca^ 
in future. Local Govemmento should be_ allowed to decide 
unimportant cases which do not fall within any rule. 


There were six oases in five years, which reUted to su^ 
ordinate revenue, judicial and police establishments m Sin^ 
to inspectors and other subordinate offlcew of fte Mt 
Department stationed along the Goa Frontier, and to the 
Da^s Diwan (a third class officer). Five of th^ ca^ 
were sanctioned by the Government of India, and m the 
sixth case they pointed out that the recent amalgamaUon of 
the Bombay Forest Survey Party (for which en^n<^ 
rates were recommended by the Loom Goyemment) with 
the rest of the Forest Survey Branch rendered the p^ 
eligible for the liberal concession admissible under Article 
1070, and that the provisions of that Article were sufficienA 

Article 1189 presoribm certain limitations to the toorease by 
the Local Government of the ordinary rates of daily allow- 
anoe or mileage, and requires also the previous sanction of 
the Government of Indm to the increase. See Case No. 77. 

Miss Graham (salary Rs. 400 per mensem) was entitl^ to free 
passage for herself and servant. While returning from 
^im she had to wait for two days at Aden for a sterner 
to bring her to Bombay and consequently she incurred an 
expenditure of Rs. 8-4-0 on account of hotel ohar^ for 
hermlf and servant. The Government of India sancUuned 
the charge. See CaM No. 77. 

With referenoe to case (a) it is obseirved that a few Heads 
of Departments had been already authorised m past years 
to entertain temporary establishments in spMified circnm- 
stances. In October 190.6 the Acoonntant^eneral rmsed 
the question of the confirmation by the Government of 
India of these orders of the Local Government, and it wm 
accorded by the Government of India in Finance Depart¬ 
ment letter No. 6671-Bx., dated 29th Noyember 1906. 

Proposal (i) is a departure from Article 56, Civil Semce 
B^ulations, under which the headquarters of m oJ^r 
can be declared by the authority which appoints him. The 
sanction of Government in such cases is formal. 

Proposal («) te a corollary to the power (already delerated) 
of^otioning the transfer of certain non-gasetted officers 
to foreign service. , ...... 

Delegation of power in cases (o) to («) is calculated to secure, 
in the aggregate, an appreciable saving of routine oorre- 
spondence. Heads of Departments may be trusted to 
exercise their discretion properly witoin the prwrib^ 
limitotions. When proposals (o) to (s) were snbmtt^in 
Financial Department letter No. 1734, dated 16th May 1903, 
for the approval of the Government of India, they considemd 
it undesirable to sanction (e), and regretted their inability 
to sanction (n) to (d), observing that the proposate are 
generally applicable to all Local Governments, and the 
Government of India thought it inadvisable to relax them 
in the case of Bombay only. The reasons for the rejection 
of these proposals do not appear adequate. If relawtion is 
considered advisable on general grounds, the concession may 
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No. 


Nature of oaae. 


Law, mie or order under 
which refereuoe to the 
Ooremment of India 
ia ueoeMary. 


Particnlara of oaae. 


81 


82 


88 


(d) Oommiaaionera, and other Heada of 
Departmenta whom the Local OoTemment 
nu^ aelect, to ezeroiae, in the oaae of non- 
ttaaetted offloera, the powera of Ute Local 
Govemment in the matter of— 

(i) joining time within the limitationa 
regarding period and dronmatanoea pre* 
aorihed in Article 180 (a), OiTil Serdoe 
Begnlatioina; 

(ii) exemption from loaa of appointment 
canaed 07 orerataying leave and gmt 
of allowancee dne during anbaidiary 
leave if there had been no abeenoe after 
the end of the leave (Article 230, Civil 
Service Regnlationa); 

(iii) exemption from intermption of duty 
canaed by absence at the end of privi¬ 
lege or examination leave, or by ana- 
penaion from office (Artidea 263, 264 
and 268, Civil Service Retpilationa); 

(iv) grant to an officer holding ohiuri^ of 
two aeparate appointmenta of permanent 
travelling allowances subject to the 
ocmditiona stated in Article 1009, Civil 
Service R^^ations; 

(v) grant to inferior servants accompany¬ 
ing an officer whose jurisdiction extends 
beyond a single district of a daily 
allowance of two annas (Article 1063, 
Exception (e). Civil Service Regnlationa); 

(vi) grant to an officer (on pay less than 
Ra. 200 per mensem), on transfer, of 
passage money for any members of his 
family who are prevented by good oanae 
from travelling with him (Artaole 1097 
( 6 ), Civil Service Regulations) ; 

(s) Commisdoners, and other officers 
authorized to sanction pennons, to have 
also the power to commute absence with¬ 
out leave into leave without allowance 
(Article 421, Civil Service Etegnlatlons). 


Grant to mounted 
policemen of 
grain compensa¬ 
tion allowance in 
excess of the pre- 
soribed limit of 
Re. 1 per mensem 
for the extra cost 
of feeding their 
horse or camel. 

Revision of estab- 
lishmeuto involv¬ 
ing additional ex¬ 
penditure of more 
than Rs, 26,000 
a year. 


Grant of house- 
rent allowances 
to certain officers 
of the Indian 
Educational Ser¬ 
vice. 


be allowed in other provinoea, as well aa in this Preddenoy. 
Aooordingly it was recently dedded (R. L No. 1633-F.) to 
press again for the devolution of the powers in question, 
but the application to the Gkrvemment of India on the 
subject has been held over in view of the formation of the 
Deoentralintion Commiadon. 

It is generally on the retirement of low paid servants, such 
as policemen, that the occasion arises for the exerdae of 
the power mentioned in proposal ( 0 ). Such pawet ia 
exercised by the Board of Revenue and the tiMpeotor- 
General of Police, Hadraa, in the oaae of their aubordinates 
drawing Ra. 20 a month and leas. The devolution of all 
these powers ia desirable. 


Article 72 (III), Civil I Two references in five years, which were sanctioned by t^ 
Account Code. Government of India. High prioea of fodder prevailed in 

certain districts in 1906 and tendered necessary the grant, 
for a limited period, of extra allowance heyond the scale 
of Re. 1 per mensem auttorized in Artide 72 (III). See 
No. 77. 


Article 277 f4). Civil 
Account Code. 


Under Article 277 (4), revidons of eetabliahments costing 
more Rs. 26,000 a vear required till recently the 

sanction of the Secretary of State, the limit being applied 
to net extra expmditnre in the case of eetabliahments, such 
I as process-serviiw estahlishmenta, the scale and remuneration 
of which are determined by Courts of Law under rules having the force of law. 
Accordingly, such sanction was appUed for since 1902 in the case of ( 1 ) exolae eata^ 
u.hmanf fn the Presidency proper, (ii) graded Political Semoe, (Ui) kwn^ es^ 
in Sind, (iv) the mviaion of Khtodeah, (v) the Sadar Co^ in Sui^ (vi) 
the Administrator-General and Official Trustee, (vii) the subordinate veterinary 
service, (viii) police reorganization and reforms, (ix) schemes for expenditure on 
account of primary education and technical instruction, (x) subordinate revenue 
in the Preddenoy proper, and (xi) revenue and magisterial establm- 
mente in Sind. In aU these oases except (i) to (iii) funds were provided mw or 1^ 
from imperial grants-in-aid, and in four cases the expenditure was less than Rs. a0,000 
a year w two more oases of expenditure lees than Rs. 25,000 a year the sanction of 
the Swretary of State was obtained as the proposaU formed a sequel to •ohemes 
nreviondy sanctioned by him in connection with the constitution of the lArxana 
and the revision of establishments in Sind. Correspon^noe is stiU going 
on with the Government of India in connection with the scheme for the revision of 
the Subordinate Forest Servioe. , _ ^ 

The Secretary of State has recently raised the limit of Rs. 26,000 to ^,^,000 a year, 
UP to which the Government of India can dispose of such oases. The Local Govem- 
n^t’s power of sanctioning such oases involving provincial expenditure up to 
Rs. 26,000 a year remains unchanged. 


Article 277, exception 
(c), and Article 233, 
Rule 4 ( 8 ) (a), Civil 
Account Code. 


Three oases in five years, which were sanctioned by the 
Government of India. T^ references to that Gover nme nt 
related to officers serving in Bombay and_ were necessary 
because their emoluments exceeded the limit of Rs. 260 

The Secretary of State has recently approved of (i) the grant 
to oorteixi Gkiiotted Offlcow Btfttionod In Calcutta of honto* 
rent allowances cn a scale varying with the rate of salary 
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Na 


Nature of case. 


Iiaw, rule or order under 
which reference to the 
Government of India 
is neoeesary. 


Particulars of case. 


and with the period of the year for which it is drawn, and 
(ii) the provision of official residences by which the house- 
rent allowances will be gradually superseded. A similar 
problem in respect of Gazetted Officers in Bombay City has 
been referred by Government to a local committee, whose 
report is avraitM. When a scale is eventually sanctioned 
for Bombay City, it will presumably govern cases of the 
kind mentioned in this entry. Local Governments should 
be allowed to decide all questions relating to house-rent 
allowance. 


84 


(a) Creation of per¬ 
manent appoint¬ 
ments on pay ex¬ 
ceeding Rs. 230 
a month, and 
increases or de¬ 
creases in the 
pay of snob ap¬ 
pointments. 

(h) Grant of allow¬ 
ances to holders 
of appointments 
the pay and allow¬ 
ances of which 
wonl^ after the 
addition, exceed 
Bs. 250 a month. 


Articles 277 (1) and 283, 
Buie 4 (3) and (4), 
Civil Account Code. 


In case (d) mentioned in column 2 there were twenty-five 
references in five years, which were sanctioned in full, 
except in two oases, one of whioh was partly sanctioned and 
the other disallowed. 


Articles 277 (2) and 283, 
Buie 4 (3) (a), Civil 
Account Code. 


In case (f>) there were twenty-one references in five years, 
which were all sanctioned by the Government of India, 
except that (i) in one case the incremental personal allow¬ 
ance of Bs. 20-20-100 proposed by the Lo^ Government 
for the superintendent of the Teravda reformatory (pay 
Bs. 200-10-250) appeared to the Government of India an 
unusual scale and was reduced to a fixed allowance of Bs. SO; (ii) in another case 
the Government of India declined to sanction the grant of house-rent allowance to 
Civil Assistant Surgeons placed on general duty in Bombay as no such allowance was 
given to similar officers in Madras and Calcutta ; and (iii) in a third case of overtime 
allowance to the Superintendent of the Commissioner in Sind’s press for printing 
examination papers, final orders have been held over by the Government of India 
until the Controller of Printing visited the press and examined the qnestian on the 
spot. 

The Government of India have recently been authorized by the Secretary of State to 
create new permanent appointments (other chan those ordinarily held by a gazetted 
officer recruited in England) of whioh the salary or maximum salary does not exceed 
Bs. 500 per mensem, and to raise the salary of such an appointment to an amount not 
exceeding Bs. 750 per mensem. The Local Government's power to incur such 
expenditure from provinoial or local revenues up to Bs. 250 per mensem remains 
unchanged for the present. 

Occasionally it has hai 


that the Local Government are unable to sanction new or 
revised salaries within the limit of Bs. 250 per mensem when even one item exceeding 
this limit is involved and has to be submitted for approval of higher authorities. In 
such cases the existing procedure seems to hamper the Local Government a good deal, 
and it is for consideration whether it should not be relaxed so as to avoid interference 
with their discretion in minor matters and to restrict control only to specific items 
whioh are beyond their powers of sanction. 


86 


Applications for 
foregoing the re¬ 
covery of leave 
allowances over- 
drawu but 
checked in audit 
within six months 
of payment. 


Article 279A, Civil 
Account Code. 


86 (a) Revision (in¬ 

cluding increase 
I or decrease of pay 
and allowances) 
j of a 0 1 a s 8 or 
I grade of officers. 

I (5) Grant of an al¬ 
lowance of Rs. 20 
per mensem to 
the Hospital 
Assistantattached 
to the Civil Hos¬ 
pital, Ahmedabad, 
for performing 
the duties of 
teacher of ma¬ 
teria medica and 
pharmacy at the 
medical school in 
that city. 


Article 283, Buie 4 (5), 
Civil Account Code. 


The Accountant-General 
held that the per¬ 
formance of teachers’ 
duties did not come 
under the category of 
“special important 
charges ’’ for which 
the orders of the 
Government of India 
(Home Department, 
No. 16-1-17 of 9th 
January 1878) per¬ 
mitted the grant of 
allowances to Hospital 
Assistants. 


Two cases in five years, which were sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India In both cases privilege leave allowances 
were overdrawn by non-gazetted officers (a forester, and a 
District Judge’s head clerk) who were retired by orders of 
their superiors at the end of the leave. The amounts over¬ 
drawn were sn.all and reference to the Government of India 
could not be avoided by action under Article 278A, Civil 
Account Code, whioh has been held to be inapplicable in 
oases falling under Article 279A. In all unimportant cases 
the Local Government should have full discretion. See 
No. 77. 

In case (a) mentioned in column 2 there were eleven references 
in five years, which were sanctioned by the Government of 
India. Two of these cases related to the provincial l^uca- 
tional Service, in which the salaries range from Rs. 2U0 to 700 
per mensem ; in one no additional expenditure was involved 
by the revision of salaries, and in the other, two appoint¬ 
ments were removed from the cadre and replaced by two 
appointments on higher pay which existed outside the cadre, 
lite remaining nine oases involved revision of rates of pay 
or allowances in graded services of non-^etted officers, 
such as sub-registrars, thinadart in Kathiawdr (with a 
saving of expenditure as the net result), circle inspectors, 
police moart, and abkiri inspectors. The circle inspectors’ 
grades have since been merged in the district and tdluka 
establishments. 

In case (5) mentioned in column 2 the allowance was sanc¬ 
tioned by the Government of India. In a recent case the 
Local Government have proposed to the Government of India 
the grant of a special allowance of Bs. 43 per mensem in 
addition to free quarters to the Hospital Assistant attached 
to the Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory for performing the 
duties of a tutor at the laboratory. The orders of the 
Government of India are awaited. The maximum allowance 
permissible by the Local Government to Hospital Assistants 
is Bs. 23 per mensem and any increase of this allowance 
requires the sanction of the Government of India. See No. 77. 
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Revenue and Financial Departmente—coni. 


No, 


Nature of oaae. 


Law. rule or order under 
whloh reference to the 
Ooremment of India 
ia neoeseary. 


Partionlaie of oase. 


87 


88 


(a) Proposal to 
credit to Canton¬ 
ment Funds fines 
levied under the 
Bombay Public 
Conveyance Act, 
VI of 1883, in 
connection with 
offences com¬ 
mitted in Canton¬ 
ments. 

(h) Proposal to 
credit to Munici¬ 
palities which are 
willing to pay the 
cost of the 
establishment of 
Honorary Magis¬ 
trates fines levied 
in munioipal 


90 


91 


(«} Proposal to 
credit a moiety or 
the whole of the 
fines levied under 
the Prevention of 
Cruelty to 
Animals Act, 
1890, to societies 
for the prevention 
of cruelty to 
animals. 

Scheme for the 
establishment of 
Oovemmentgrain 
depots at selected 
centres in the 
Th&na District for 
the sale of grain 
at fixed prices to 
selected culti¬ 
vators. 


Artiele283,Rnle(4)(9), 
Civil Account Code. 
Fide also Government 
of India, Home Ite- 
partment, letter No. 
67, dated 4th May 
1896. (Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution, 
Jndidal Department, 
No. 3784, dated 7th 
June 1895.) 


(a) Application for 
a temporary with¬ 
drawal of Rs. 
1,600 from the 
Police Officers’ 
Provident Fund. 


(6) Permission to 
pay arrears of 
subscription to the 
Police Officers’ 
Provident Fund. 


Grant of permission 
to pay arrears of 
subscription to 
the Bombay City 
Police Superan¬ 
nuation Fund so 
as to enable a 
police constable 
to count service 
on the superior 
instMd of the in¬ 
ferior scale. 

(a) Writing-off of 
irrecoverable 
forest revenue in 
excess of Rs. 
10 , 000 . 


Article 383, Rule 4 (11), 
Civil Account Code. 


Five references in five years. In case (o) mentioned in column 
2 the Deputy Adjutant-Genetal, Western Command, asl^ 
for the credit of the fines in question to Cantonment Fun*. 
The Local Government made no definite recommendation 
on the subieot, and the Government of India did not sanction 
the proposal in the absence of valid reasons. In mse (4) 
g^nerftl sanction, and in case (jo) sanction for a limited tenn, 
was given by the Government of India. 

In the Home Department letter mentioned in the preoedny 
column the Government of India observed that under str¬ 
ing orders any alienation of general revenues rMuires thwr 
sanction. The fines in question ooncem provincial revenue^ 
a portion being ore^ted to public bodies in consideration of 
their oo-operation in the matter. In all these oases tha 
Local Government should decide. 


The oase did not fulfil 
the conditions pre¬ 
scribed in the rnles 
of the fund. 


The rules of the ftmd 
do not provide for the 
acceptance of such 
arrears. 


Letter from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Depart¬ 
ment of Finance and 
Commerce, No. 3717, 
dated 2nd October 
18 8 4 (Government 
Resolution, Judicial 
Department, No. 
7344, dated 16th 
October 1884). 


Section 108 (iii). Forest 
Department Code. 


The scheme contemplated the protection of ignorant and im¬ 
provident cnltivators against oppressive practices of lo<»l 
grain-dealers, and involved an advance of Rs. 2,400 for the 
purchase and storage of grain, the amount being recoverable 
by credit to advances and debit to the provinctol Loan and 
Advance Account as takdvi when the cultivators were 
supplied with grain from the stores. Any profit or return 
in excess of the usual interest charge on takdH was to go to 
a separate fund for each depdt, from which the Government 
advance for the continuance of the experiment was repa,;able 
by degrees. The Accountant-General held that the Iwineas 
was not a recognised duty of Government and that the in¬ 
stitution of a separate fund for each depot required sanction 
of the Comptroller GeneraL The Government of India cor¬ 
dially approved of the scheme and confirmed tte aotion of 
the Lo«l Government, but the sanction of the Government 
of India should not have been necessary. 

Under (a) there was one case in five years, which wm specially 
sanctioned by the Government of India, the withdrawal of 
deposit being doe to the unexpected bankruptcy of the 
officer’s bankets. _ . j < 

Withdrawals are ot present permissible, under the orders ot 
the Local Government, to provide for passage money of the 
depositor or a member of his family. An additional rule 
should bo framed enabling the Locri Government to 
authorise withdrawals up to a specified limit in exceptional 
due to causes beyond the control of a depositor. 

In case (6) the officer in question was temporarily exemp^ 
by the Local Government from the payment of his subscrip¬ 
tions while absent on long leave as ho could not afford to pay 
them. His request to pay up the arrears sub^u^tly was 
sanctioned by the Government of India. If tto Local 
Government can temporarily exempt an officer from pay¬ 
ment, they should also have the power to vary such order and 
allow the receipt of subscriptions in arrears. 

One reference in five years. The letter from the Government 
of India quoted in the preceding column permitted oerwn 
employes in the cattle pound at Bombay to count their 
service for pension on paying up arrears of subscription to 
the Bombay City Police Superannuation Fund. In the case 
in question failure to pay the arrears resulted in the grant of 
a pension, the service having been counted on the 

inferior scale. The amount involved was Rs. 32 and the 
Government of India sanctioned as a special case the acce^^ 
of this sum so as to allow the grant of an enhanced 
pension. 

One oase was reported to the Government of India in five 
years under section 108 (Ul) of the Forest DepartmOTt Code, 
which requires that when the amount of irrecoverable foMt 
revenue written off by the Local Government exceeM Rs. 
10,000, It should be reported to the Government of India. 
This seems quite unnecessary, especially if forest revenue 
ia made provinmal. 

2 L 
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92 


93 


94 


(hy Reporto to the 
Ooyernment of 
India regarding 
additional forest 
expenditure 
sanctioned by the 
Local Qoyemment 
in order to earn a 
corresponding in¬ 
crease of reyenne. 


Permission to raise 
loans in the open 
market for the 
purpose of repay¬ 
ing preyions loans. 


Orant of loans under 
the Looal An- 
thorities (Emer¬ 
gency) Loans Act 
(XII of 1897). 


Grant of adyances 
to certain Kolis 
of Vesaya for re- 
bnilding honses 
which had been 
destroyed by fire. 


Law, rule or order nnder 
which reference to the ' 
Goyemroent of India 
is necessary. 


Particulars of case. 


Section ISO (i), Forest 
Department Code. 


Some donbt was enter¬ 
tained whether the 
raising of the loans 
in question conld be 
sanctioned by the 
Local Goyemment 
nnder the Local 
Anthorities Loans Act, 
1879. 


Under (J), three cases in flye years inyolying expenditure of 
Rs. 63,000, Rs. 87,000 and Rs. 2,000 were reported to the 
Goyemment of India. 

The rule quoted in the preceding column is an exception to the 
account rule under which additional expenditure not 
provided for in the budget is met from additional granto 
or re-appropriations, of existing grants, and not from addi¬ 
tional revenue resulting from the expenditure. Forest 
expenditure and revenue are now shared equally between 
imperial and provinoiaL Ent if they are provincialiied, 
and even though they may not be, the reference seems 
unnecessary. 

Out of two references made to the Government of India during 
five years, one involved repayment of a previous loan which 
carried a higher interest charge than the loan intended to 
pay off the former loan, and was sanctioned by that Govera- 
ment. The otoer application was refused on the ground that 
the provisions of toe Local Authorities Loans Aot, XI of 
1879, do not anthoriie the borrowing of money by a local 
body for the purposes of relief from financial embarrassment 
consequent on its failure to meet interest and repayment of 
instalments to a private loan. 

Under the rules in force np to Ist November 1907 sanction of 
the Local Government was ordinarily sufficient for the rais¬ 
ing by district municipalities and looal b^ds of loans nnder Aot XI of 1879 in the 
open market, but nnder recent orders (Government of India Resolntion, Finance 
Department, No. 6564-A, dated 24th October 1907) this power has been taken away 
from Local Governments, as toe Government of India desire to be informed beforehand 
of all proposals by local antoorities for the flotations of loans so as to prevent them 
from clashing with the operations of State loans which must have precedence in the 
demands upon the money market in India. Under the existing law, all loans raised 
by the Bombay Municipality, the City Improvement Trust and toe Port Trusts require 
the assent of the Government of India. Some city municipalities in the mv/ateil 
have in the past raised loans exceeding one lakh of rupees at a time in the open 
mark«>t under Acs XI of 1879. In a few cases district mnnicipalities have raised 
smallisr loans. The sanction of the Government of India seems unnecessary to small 
loans. Nothing nnder 20 Wkhs or it might be safe to say 50 l&khs would affect the 
demands of the Secretary of State. Conversion operations ought to be legalised. 

_I 

Section 2 of Aot XII Four cases in five years. In three cases the loans asked for 
of 1897. I were sanctioned by the Government of India, and in the 

fourth case one-fifto of the loan asked for was converted by 
them into a grant-in-aid, the amounts of toe sanotioned loans 
varpng Itotween Rs. 8,000 and Rs. 800 in the four esses. 

Under Act Xil of 1897 a local body cannot borrow money for plague or famine expendi¬ 
ture without the previous sanction of the Government of India. The principles on 
which t>orrowing should be allowed for plague purposes at least aie well underst^ 
and loans are no longer very frequently required. An amendment of the law enabling 
the L)cal Government to dispose of such applications was thereforo recommended by 
this Government, but refused by the Government of India in Finance Department 
letter No. 4032-A, dated 24th July 1906, on the grounds that toe loans are no longer of 
frequent ocenrronoe and questions of policy may arise in some cases in rnpect of which 
they tihould have an opportunity of expressing their views. The loans in question fall 
under the provincial Advance and Lcmn Account, for which the Government of India 
provide the necessary capital, and charge interest at 31 per cent, on the mean balance 
outstanding at the commencement and at the end of the finanoial year. So long as the 
amount of the loan can be found from the allotments under the provincial Advance and 
Loan Account there is no iustifioation for the reference to the Government of India. 


The Kolis not being 
agricultnriste, no 
advances can be made 
to them nnder the 
rules nnder the Agri¬ 
culturists’ Loans 
Act, 1884. 


One case in five years, which was sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

The question of delegating to the Local Government antoority 
to make advances to poorer classes of non-agriculturists in 
toe case of serious calamity was raised by the Government 
of India iii Finance Department letter No. 4496-A, dat^ 
10th August 1906. This Government replied in Finanoial 
Department letter No. 3762, dated Srd October 1906, that the 
power to grant such loans would be found of great nse in 
this Presidency, and as an instance in point referred to the 
case mentioned in column 2. The final orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India have not yet been received. The authority in 
question ought certainly to be delegated. 
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Public Worke Department. 



95 


96 


97 


98 


99 


Existing rale or order 
under whioli reference 
is now made to the 
Oovernment of Indio. 


Pnblio Works Depart¬ 
ment Code, olaase (ir) 
nnder paragraph 1063. 


Constmotion orpnr- 
chase of a resi¬ 
dential bnilding 
when it is not 
obligatory on 
Oovernment to 
construct or pur¬ 
chase it, and, 
when the cost in¬ 
volved, though 
within 8 per cent, 
limit, is charge¬ 
able to im^rial 
funds and is in 
excess of Bs. 

10,000, exclusive 
of charges on 
aooount of Estab¬ 
lishment and 
Teals and Plant. 

Construction or 

purchase of a 
building for the 
occupation of a 
Government offi¬ 
cial, at a cost I_ 

exceeding Bs. | 

5,000 when the proposed expenditure will 
be met from provincial funds, or Bs. 9,500 
when it will be met from Imperial funds, 
and when the rental calculated under the 
rales in paragraph 1068 of Public Works 
Department Code, Vol. I, exceeds 8 per cent, 
of the salary and local allowance, if any, of 
the official who will usually occupy it. 


Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Code, olaase II, 
and note under olaase 
IV of paragraph 1066. 


Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Code, clause IV 
of paragraph 1066 and 
the note thereunder. 


Additions to, or 
improvements of, 
the existing resi¬ 
dential buildings 
(the cost of 

which is properly j_ 

charg''abie to the I 

capital account of the buildings concerned) 
where the capital cost is beyond the 8 per 
cent, limit and where the amount involved 
is in excess of Bs. 200 and the total capital 
cost with the skdditions, Ac., proposed also 
exceeds Bs. 5,000 in the case of provincial 
bnildings, or Bs. 2,500 in the case of im¬ 
perial buildings. 


Write-off of a portion ! 
of the capital cost j 
of a residential j 
bnilding when it | 
is considered to | 
be greatly in ex¬ 
cess of its real 
value, so as to 
involve the assess¬ 
ment of a rental 
far above the 
a c 0 o m modation 
provided. 

BMUCtion of rent 
for a residential 
building provided 
for a public ser¬ 
vant whose salary 
exceeds Bs. 50 a 


Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Code, paragraph 
1068 I (y). 


Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Code, paragraph 
1068 iri. 


I 

month and who is not entitled to the con¬ 
cession nnder any general or special order 
of the Government of India, for whom can¬ 
not be granted by the Lo»l Government 
any concession beyond that laid down in 
raragraph 1068 IV (5) of Public Works 
Department Code, Volume I. 


100 I Grant of rent-free 
quarters to a pub¬ 
lic servant whose 
salary exceeds 
Bs. 50 a month , 

and who is not entitled to this concession 
under any general or speciid order of the 
Government of India. 
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Pnblio Works Depart¬ 
ment Code, paragraph 
1068 VI. 


Particulars and number of references in five years. 


2. In one out of these two cases the Government of India 
negatived the proposal of the Local Government. In the 
7th Edition of Public Works Department Code, Vol. I, issued 
in 1891, clause (iv) of paragraph 1063 was not in existence, 
and it is evident from this that till some time after 1891 this 
Government was at liberty to construct residential buildings 
from imperial funds up to any limit within their power of 
sanction to the construction of any other buildings, provided 
the 8 per cent, .limit was not exceeded. 


20. In five out of these twenty references the Government of 
India neg^atived the proposals of the Local Government. 


31. In two oases the proposals of the Local Government were 
negatived by the Government of India. 


2. In one out of these two cases the Government of India 
negatived the proposal of the Local Government. 


12. Only in six cases the proposals of this Government were 
negatived by the Government of India. 


10. In one out of these ten oases the Government of India 
negatived the proposal of the Local Government. 


2 L 2 
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Putlic Workii Department—ooni. 


6 

iz; 


& 



Exuting rule or order 
under which lefetence 
is now made to the 
Government of India. 


Particulars and number of references in five years. 


101 


102 


103 


104 


106 


106 


107 


108 


109 


no 


Permitting public 
ofBcers and others 
to occupy Govern¬ 
ment buildings 
rent-free on con¬ 
dition of keeping 
them in repair. 

Purchase of Nicies 
of foreign manu¬ 
facture, wbichare 
not actually in 
the country at 
the time of order, 
from local agents 
or firms in India. 

Sanction to esti¬ 
mates for Provin¬ 
cial Civil Works 
estimated to cost 
over Rs. 10,00,000 
exclusive of 
Establishment 
and Tools and 
Plant charges. 

Sanction to esti¬ 
mates for Im¬ 
perial Civil Works 
estimated to cost 
over Rs. 2,00,000 
exclusive of 
E s t a b i ishment 
and Tools and 
Plant charges. 

Proposals for ex¬ 
penditure on 
buildings occu¬ 
pied by the Head 
of the Local 
Government over 
Rs. 16,000 an- 
nnally. 

Acceptance of ten¬ 
ders over Rs. 
10,00,000 in the 
case of Provincial 
Works and Rs. 
2,00,000 in the 
case of Imperial 
Works. 

Sanction to esti¬ 
mates under 
“33 — Famine 
Relief.” 

Appointments of 
temporary ofBcers 
and subordinates 
on rates of pay 
above certain 
limits of pay. 

Permanent convey¬ 
ance allowance to 
officers who have 
a large amount 
of travelling at 
or within a wort 
distance from 
headquarters. 

Grant of charge 
allowance to tem¬ 
porary Engineers 
(drawing pay less 
than that of 
Assistant Engi¬ 
neers, 1st Grade) 
in the shape of 
an increase to 
their pay when 
they are placed 
in charge of 
districts. 


Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Code, paragraph 
1068, Rule XII. 


Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Code, Appendix 
30, Rule 2 (1). 


Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Code, paragraph 
2167. 


Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Code, paraj^ph 
2167. 


Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Code, paragraph 
2174. 


Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Code, paragraph 
900. 


Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Code, paragraph 
2167. 


Articles 79 and 80 of the 
Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions. 


Articles 1074 and 1076 
of the Civil Servioe 
Regulations. 


Article 163 and AppW' 
dix 6, Civil SeiVice 
Regulations. 


7. In one out of these seven oases the Government of India 
negatived the proposal of the Local Government. 


2 . 


4. 


9. The present power to sanction estimates is limited to Rs. 

10 , 00 , 000 . 


16. 


6. In all cases except one the Government of India have refused 
to sanction the allowance title No. 88. 


3. The rules those mentioned in column 3) regarding the 
grant of charge allowance to permanent Enginema ate not 
applicable in t^ case of temporary Engineers and hence the 
sanction of the Government of udia is necessary in such 
oases. 
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Public Work$ Dq>artme>U —sent. 


o 

a 

I 


111 


112 


Nature of caw. 


ExistliiK rale or order 
under whioh reference 
is now made to l^e 
Government of India. 


Fartionlars and number of referenoee in five years. 


Grant of certain 
concessions* to 
subordinates em* 
ployed on Famine 
Relief Works. 

Presidency allow¬ 
ance, Ac., to tem¬ 
porary Engineers 
under yearly 
sanctions granted 
in tbe shape of an 
increase to their 
pay. 


Government of India, 
Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, letter No. 91-E., 
dated 21st January 
1907. 

Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Code, paragraphs 
33 and 36, and letters 
of the Government cf 
India laying down the 
. terms of appointments 
of temporary Engi¬ 
neers. 


1. The oonoessions mentioned in column 2 were sanctioned by 
the Government of India in the famines of 1900 and 1905-06. 


1. The rules regarding the ramt of Presidency allowanoe and 
house-rent to permanenii Engineers are not applicable in the 
case of temporary Engineers, and hence the sanction of the 
Government of India is necessary to grant the allowanoe to 
them in the shape of an increase to their pay. 

The Government of India were requested in paragraph 2 of this 
Government letter No. B.-81, dated 15th January 1907, to 
empower this Government to grant a suitable increase in pay, 
not exceeding the Presidency allowance and house-rent 
admissible to permanent officers, to any temporary Engineer 
under the yearly sanction whom it may be found necessary 
to employ at the Presidency town. In reply to this the 
Government of India stated that they considered it undesirable 
to ask the Secretary of State to place temporary Engineers 
engaged locally on the same footing as permanent Engineers 
in renrd to looal allowances, and added as under 

“ &oh case in which it is proposed to grant a temporary 
Engineer, transferred to a Presidency town, a temporary 
increase of pay, must therefore continue to be submitted for 
sanction and report to the Secretary of State as at present." 


T7r.—(i) Increased sub-divisional allowanoe at the rate of 50 per cent, above tbe ordinary rates to Upper 
Subordinates below the rank of Sub-Engineer, Ist Grade, 

(ii) Local allowanoe of Rs. 5 a month to Lower Subordinates not drawing snbdivisional allowanoe. 

(iii) Increased horse allowanoe at the rate of 50 per cent, over the ordinary rates to Upper and Lower 

Subordinates. 


Public Work* (Irrigation), 


ll.i ! 


IH 


115 


116 


Revised or Suwle- 
mentary Esti¬ 
mates in connec¬ 
tion with Irriga¬ 
tion Projects 
classified as Pro¬ 
ductive Public 
Works. 

Revised estimates 
for works classed 
under Protective 
Irrigation. 

The classification of 
Irrigation Works 
costing over Rs. 
50,000 under the 
heml "Works for 
which only Re¬ 
venue Accounts 
are kept" or 
“Works for 
which neither 
Capital nor Re¬ 
venue Accounts 
are kept." 

Extension of dates 
for tbe comple¬ 
tion of works 
sanctioned by the 
Government of 
India or the 
Secretary of State 
under the Open 
Capital Account 
rules for irriga¬ 
tion works. 


Pnblio Works Depart- 
mentCode, paragraphs 
2132, 2134, 2138. 


Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Code, paragraph 
2207. 


Public Works Depart- 
mentCode,paragrapbs 
2155-yi and 2209-VI. 


5. Sanction is required from the Government of India, thus 
encouraging over-estimates. 


Sm 113. 


10 . 


7. 


APPENDIX 17. 


PropotaUfor rleeeniraliiation of ISOS. 

1. The sanction of the Government of India was 
asked in August 1895 to the introduction in the Looal 
Legislative Council of a Bill for the purpose of 
delegating to the Divisional Commissioners powers 
exercised hy the Local Government under certain 
Acts in the same manner and to the same extent as 
has been done in the case of the Commissioner in 
Sind under Act Y of 1868. In March 1896 tbe 


Government of India refused the sanctiou, observing 
that the position of the Commissioner in Sind was 
quite exceptional and that there were strong objections 
to taking by legislation wider powers of delegation 
than were needed and could be used, and that, as in 
1868, legislation should be undertaken in tbe Supreme 
Council specifying the powers which should be dele¬ 
gated. A schedule of such powers was at the same 
time invited from the Local Government. 
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Propotal to start a Civil Mediial Service. 

2. In their letter No. 196-Public, duted the 15th Feb¬ 
ruary 1899, the Government of Madras drew the 
attention of the Government of India to the defects 
in the arrangements made for providing officers to 
meet the Civil Medical Administration in that 
Presidency. They remarked that, so far as the 
Madras Government was concerned, the practi^l 
result of the unification of the Indian Medical ^rvice 
was to seriously embarrass the melical organization 
in that Presidency ; that although the responribility 
for the efficiency of Medical Administration remained 
unaltered, yet in regard to the chief factor in the 
maintenance of efficiency, namely the provision of a 
sufficient staff of officers, that Govf tnment had been 
left practically no voice; that not only had the 
service in Madras been almost consistently undeter¬ 
mined, but that medical work had lieen hampered by 
the inability of that Government to estimate with 
any degree of certainty the probability at any given 
time of additions to or reductions in the number of 
officers available for duty; that vacancies caused by 
the retirements or absence on leave of Medical Officers 
remained unfilled, and that although officers reverted 
to military duty no corresponding transfer to the 
Civil Department was effected. Ir. order to remedy 
this state of affairs they proposed that they should 
have at their disposal not only an establishment of 
officers corresponding in number to the sanctioned 
posts, but also a sufficient reserve from which officers 
could be drawn to fill leave vacancies. The whole 
of the officers forming this staff should, they con- 
udered, be definitely set apart for service in the 
Civil Medical Department in that Presidency, and 
they should not be liable to be transferred to military 
duty, or to be removed for service elsewhere without 
reference to that Government or, in the case of 
permanent removal from the Presidency, until arrange¬ 
ments had been made for the transferring instead 
to the Madras list the number of officers sufficient 
to raise it to its full strength. They were also of 
opinion that the whole of the officers forming this 
list should be under their orders in regard to leave 
and duty and that the individual officer returning 
from leave or from temporary military duty for 
which his services had been lent should, as a matter 
of course, revert to service under them. They re¬ 
marked that by the acceptance of these proposals 
they would have at their disposal a medical staflE 
which would ordinarily be fixed and sufficient in 
place of one which was fluctuating and inadequate, 
and that the maintenance of a definite policy in 
Medical Administration, which of late it had b^n 
found necessary to abandon in many important details, 
would be again possible. 

The Government of India efid not approve of these 
proposals. They said: 

“ The Governor-General in Council regrets that he is 
unable to entertain the suggestion which was considered 
and negatived before the orders for the amalgamation 
of the Indian Medical Service were issued, that a sepa¬ 
rate reserve of officers should be set apart for service 
in the Madras Presidency. It is not possible to 
treat the Madras Presidency differently from the 
rest of India in this matter, and to split up the 
reserve into small portions at the disposal of the 
different Local Governments would be inconsistent 
with the scheme of a unified medical service for 
military and civil duty throughout India. Not only 
would considerable extra expenditure be involved, but 
the proposal would lead to grave difficulty and incon¬ 
venience in the administration of the Indian Medical 
Service, and in the supply of Medhad Officers to meet 
military or civil emergencies. 

In communicating a copy of ihis letter to the 
Bombay Government, the Government of India stated 
that the position of the Government of Bombay in 
the matter of the administration of the India Medical 
Service was similar to that of the Government of 
Madras, and that the following general principles laid 
down in their letter to the Madras Government applied 
also to this Presidency : , 

(1) The present system, under which there is 

one Indian Medical Service reserve for leave and 

for the whole of India, must be main¬ 
tained ; separate reserves cannot be allotted to each 

Local Government. 

(2) It follows that tbe procedure prescribed in 

Article 935 of the Civil Service Begulations, under 


which the Director-General of the Indian Medical 
Service countersigns applications for leave from 
officers of the Indian Medical Service, is necessary. 

(3) The orders of 1884, requiring Local Govern¬ 
ments to report the occurrence of a vacancy, leaving 
the Government of India to select a suitable 
officer, and to abstain from confirming an officiating 
officer without first obtaining the orders of the 
Government of India permanently transferring him, 
must regulate appointments to civil employ through¬ 
out India, including the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies. Tbe Governor-General in Council 
will, however, have no objection to the Government 
of Bombay nominating any officer for civil employ 
who served in Bombay Presidency before the 

1st April 1895. , n rw 

(4) When special departments are formed in the Home De- 
Civil Medical Service with a view to secure officers partnaent 

of special qualifications and training for specialised Circular N o. 
work, the orders of June 1896 regarding appoint- S-Jails 
ments to the Jail Department will apply to such M3-^l, 
departments. They therefore apply to appointments dated we 
in the Chemical Examiner’s Department. 22nd June 

(5) With the exception of correspondence which 1896 
relates to professional matters, to statistics, or to 

the operation of departmental rules or orders, all 
communications regarding the Civil Medical Depart¬ 
ment will be addressed by tbe Government of India 
to the Government of Bombay and not by the 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, to the 
Surgeon-General with the Government of Bombay.” 

In 1903 the Government of India were addres^ 
by the Government on the subject of the supffiy of 
Meffical Officers for Civil appointments in this Presi¬ 
dency. It was represented that during tbe past seven 
years the cadre of officers of the Indian Medical Service 
had bwn at various times under strength and that 
there was uncertainty as to the supply of officers in 
the future, and suggestions were made as to the liest 
means of any deficiency that might take place in the 
number of officers required to fill the reserved posts. 

One of tbe suggestions was that some of tbe doctors 
on plague duty might be re-engaged for general service 
or that one or two men might be specially chosen and 
sent out from England. In the concluding mragraph 
of the letter this Government remarked as follows : 

“ Although in the earlier part of this letter this 
Government have made various suggestions based on 
the suppositions that the existing system is to remain 
in force, or be but slightly modified, the Governor in 
Council feels bound to record bis opinion that none of 
the changes he has suggested adequately meet the 
requirements of the situation. In the opinion of this 
Government certain posts should, for the sake of 
efficiency, be held by officers of tbe class recruited for 
by the Indian Medical Service. The basis of that 
service is, at present, a military one, and civil ne^s 
are subordinated to military exigencies to the in¬ 
evitable detriment of the former. Experience has 
shown that the estimated civil requirements are not, 
in practice, met; aim the Governor in Council would 
ask the Government of India to consider the possibility 
of separating tbe Civil from tbe Milit^ Service.” 

In reply the Government of India explained the 
causes why the Indian Medical Service was at various 
times under strength and remarked that the position 
of Bomtoy as regards Commissioned Medical Officers 
had been in no respect worse than that of the other 
Local Governments. With regard to the question of 
the Employment of English practitioners for general 
duty, the Government of India stated that should this 
Government find it necessary to re engage some of 
the medical men employed on plague duty or to 
requisition others from England they would be pre¬ 
pared to deal with each proposal on its merits. They 
remarked that although the power of sanctioning 
renewed engagements for plague duty had been 
delegated to this Government, any proposals to re¬ 
engage medical men for any other purpose should be 
reterred to them when the occasion arose. They added 
that they were not disposed to reopen the question of 
separating the Civil from the Military Service, on 
grounds both of policy and of the greatly increased 
expenditure which the arrangements would entail. 

Improvement of the position of Jail Warders. 

3. The Inspector-General of Prisons submitted a 
scheme for improving the position of the Warder 
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Eistablighinent of the Bombay Prisons. The reforms 
advocated were— 

(а) that service as a warder in any grade should 
be regarded as qualifying for pension on the superior 
scsale; 

(б) that good conduct pay should be granted in 
accordance with the certain rules proposed by the 
Inspector-Qeneral of Prisons; 

(c) that the pay of chief warders and head 
warders should be increased ; 

(d) that further accommodation should be pro¬ 
vided for jail warders. 

The Bombay Government undertook to deal with 
the last proposal and submitted the remaiuing three 
for the favourable consideration of the Government of 
India. 

The Government of India rejected (a) giving it as 
their opinion that the first measure of reform to be 
undertaken was to increase the number of the warder 
establishments so as to reduce the hours of duty of 
each individual. They accordinsly requested that the 
subject might be further considered and the conclu¬ 
sions reported for their orders, and they postponed the 
consideration of the other proposals put forward, viz., 
(6) and (c) pending the rejn;^ of this Government. 

This Government then pointed out that the sugges¬ 
tion that the preferable course would be to improve 
the conditions of service by rendering them less 
onerous instead of making the service as warder 
qualify for pension on the superior scale, had been 
fully considered before the Government of India was 
addressed and that it was not regarded as feasible 
owing to the cost and also because it would probably 
fail to accomplish the chief object of the proposals, 
ije., to secure an improvement in the quality of the 
warder establishment. The Government of India 
replied that they were unable to withdraw their objec¬ 
tions to the service of all warders being regarded as 
superior, as the proposal was wrong in principle, and 
they thought that the remedy lay in a complete 
revision of the staff. They therefore requested that 
matured proposals for an increase of the staff may be 
submitted together with such modified proposals with 
regard to the nant of good conduct pay and the pay 
of chief and head warders as may be thought 
necessary. 

The Inspector-General of Prisons has accordingly 
sutoitted a revised scheme which is now under the 
consideration of this Government. 

Bombay Municipal loan for housing subordinates. 

4. In 1893 the Municipal Commissioner for the City 
of ^mlmy submitted an application to raise a loan of 
Rs. 25 j Mkhs for the construction of* drainage and 
water-works and roads, and stables and chawls costing 
Rs. 2 lakhs. The application was sent to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, who sanctioned the raising of a loan of 
23j liikhs and stated that they were unable to sanction 
the raising of the two likhs reauir^ for the construc¬ 
tion of stables and chawls. The Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner was accordingly informed by Government 
Resolution No. 809, dated 3rd March 1894. The 
ground on which the Government of India refused to 
sanction the two likhs was that clause (a) of section 
190 of the City of Bombay Municipal Act, 1888, pre¬ 
scribed that money should not be borrowed for the 
execution of any work other than a permanent work, 
including under this expression any work of which the 
cost ought in the opinion of Government to be spread 
over a term of years. The Municipal Commissioner 
and the President of the Municipal Corporation, 
Bombay, requested that for the reasons stated by them 
the Government of India might be moved to recon¬ 
sider their decision. The Corporation denied that the 
works were of a recurrent nature or formed an ordi¬ 
nary incident of municipal expenditure. They were 
works of a permanent character, quite as much so, for 
instance, as water mains or markets, and the Corpora¬ 
tion protested against their being compelled to throw 
them upon revenues or rates of one or two years. The 
Municipal Commissioner stated that it was an object 
of importance to erect chawls and stables for scavengers, 
haldlkhors and bullocks of the Health Department 
because (1) it was economical, (2) the human beings 
and animals were better housed, (3) the buildings were 
of great value as models, and (4) because the result of 
it was an improvement and economy of work by the 
establishments being located more conveniently than 
otherwise with reference to their sphere of operations. 


This Government concurred in the views set forth by 
the Municipal Corporation and the Municipal Com¬ 
missioner, and the Uovemment of India were informed 
that the necessity for the construction of chawls^ and 
stables was undoubted, that the totiti expenditure 
required was greater than the municipality could meet 
out of its current revenue within any reasonable time, 
and that the difficulty of obtaining suitable sites pre¬ 
vent^ the Municipality from undertaking the con¬ 
struction of all the necessary bnildinm at one time. 
In reply the Government of India stated that they h^ 
given full consideration to the uguments urgra in 
support of the proposal and in doing so had examin^ 
the principles and practice applicable to similar cases in 
England, that they were not prepared to admit that 
works of this class should be reckoned, as regards the 
burden of payment thrown upon future years, in the 
same category as works connected with water-supply 
or drainage, and that if they were casual requirements 
only, would consider that they should bo regturded as 
fair charges upon the revenue of the years in which 
they were undertaken. As, however, it was brought 
to their notice that the proposab in question were only 
part of a scheme for general construction of chawls 
and stables in connection with the Municipal eetablish- 
ments, the Government of India admitted that it was 
reasonable to throw forward on future years part of 
the expenditure on them, and on this ground they were 
prepared to sanction short term loans (say for ten or 
fifteen years) if they had before them the full pro¬ 
posals of the municipality in respect of such buildings, 
but they were of opinion that unremunerative expendi¬ 
ture of this kind should not be undertaken unless the 
present generation of rate-payers was willing to that 
extent to meet the burden of it (letter No. A-5351, 
ffiited 23rd October 1894). 

The Municipal Corporation have recently submitted 
a representation on the subject of raising a long term 
loan to enable them to provide dwelling accommoda¬ 
tion for their scavengers. 

Police Jte-orgau‘zalion. 

6. In their letter No. 288, dated Slat March 1^05, 
the Government of India requested that duly verified 
proposition statements for the revision of the police 
establishments in Bombay on the general lines approved 
by the Government of India in their decision upon the 
recommendations of the Police Commission, may be 
submitted. Such statements were accordingly pre¬ 
pared for the districts in the Presidency proper and in 
Sind and for the railways and submittM for the 
sanction of the Government of India. These have all 
been returned by the Government of India for revision 
of details in accordance with their views which involve 
considerable moffifications in the proposed strength of 
the forces, both for regular police duties and for 
clerical work. 

In the case of the police training-school the 
Government of India declined to sanction the full 
number of head constables and constables proposed 
by this Government as orderlies for the principal and 
the probationary assistant superintendents, and cut 
down the number of head constables from 5 to 4 and 
of constables from 9 to 3. 

Re-organization of Subordinate Forest Establishment. 

6. The question of the re-organisation of the subor¬ 
dinate forest establishments in the Bombay Presidency 
has been under the consideration of the Local Govern¬ 
ment since 1888. Un the recommendation of a local 
committee a scheme costing additional Rs. 2 lakhs a 
year was submitted in May 1890 to the Government 
of India, at whose desire it was discussed in a Forest 
Conference, (including the Inspector - General of 
Forests) in March 1891. In July 1891 the Local 
Government intimated their inability to adopt the pro¬ 
posals of the conference. In August 1892 the Govern¬ 
ment of India forwarded a scheme by the Inspector- 
Gbneral of Forests, and in December 1892 the Lo(^ 
Government expressed their inability to adopt it. 
Meanwhile certain forest matters, inclndi^ tripartite 
classification of forests, came under inquiry, &nd pro- 

E osals for reorganisation of establishments submitted 
y each Conservator in 1896 were returned by the 
Local Government in January 1897 for consideration 
on a uniform plan. In May 1897 the Government of 
India invited proposals in the matter. Pla^e and 
famine intervened, and it was not until 1902 when the 
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tripartite ciassification basiness had sofiScieDtly ad¬ 
vanced that freab proposals were invited by the Local 
Government through the Senior Conservator, who 
submitted them in November 1902. After further 
inquiries, the scheme involving an extra annual cost of 
Bs. 1,69,000 as modified by the Local Government 
went up to the Government of India in June 1905. 
Li March 1906 the Government of India suggest^ 
certain modifications, and intimated their readinem, if 
this Government so desired, to submit such modified 
proposals for the Secretary of State's approval pend¬ 
ing collection of further information desired by that 
Government on certain other points. The Local 
Government’s reply on the subject (on consideration 
of further reports of Conservators) together with 
proposition statements will shortly go to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Substilution of Police for Mililari/ Gtiards over 
Treasurie*, <Cc. 

7. The Government of India made considerable 
reductions in the strength of the police force proposed 
by this Government for the relief of military guards 
and asked for revised proposals, which have now hmn 
submitted. In the similar scheme for Aden which 
was submitted to the Government of India separately 
they sanctioned only 4 havildara and 24 constobles in 
Uen of 4 havAlddra and 40 men proposed by this 
Government. 

Houae accommodation for officera. 

8. In April 1905 the Local Government cominuni- 
cated their remarks to the Government of India on 
the report (received in November 1904) of a committee 
appointed by that Government to inquire into the 
question of house accommodation for officers stationed 
at Calcutta and Bombay. In August 1906 the Govern¬ 
ment of India submitted for the Secretary of State’s 
approval a scheme for the provision of house accommo¬ 
dation and for the extended grant of house-rent 
allowances to Government officers in Calcutta only. 
After receipt of sanction to the Calcutta scheme, the 
(lovemment of India informed this Government in 
January 1907 that it was oiwn to the Local Govern¬ 
ment to proceed with a similar scheme for Bombay. 
The question was entrusted by this Government in 
May 1907 to a local committee for report, which is 
awaited. Meanwhile the Local Government’s recom¬ 
mendations (submitted in January 1907) for the grant 
of a house-rent allowance of Rs. 50 per mensem to 
Assistant Collectors of Customs in'* Bombay who have 
not been admitted into the Imperial Customs Service 
have been held over by the Government of India for 
consideration along with the general question instead 
of being sanctioned, to the relief of a class of officers 
badly in want of it, provisionally and subject to such 
mo^cation as might afterwards have been found 
necessary. 

Retiaion of pay oflow^iid aulordinatea. 

9. In May 1907 certain proposals for raising to Bs. 
15 per mensem the minimum pay of clerical appoint¬ 
ments in all branches of the !^blic Service (Imperial 
as well as Provincial) in this Presidency at an annual 
cost of Rs. 20,800 were submitted for the sanction of 
the Government of India as required by Article 283, 
Rule 4 (8), of the Civil Account Code. In June 1907 
the Government of India invited an abridged proposi¬ 
tion statement in Account Code Form No. 5-A and a 
statement of the reasons necessitating the revision in 
the whole Presidency. Proposition statements invited 
by Government in August 1907 from all Heads of 
Departments for the purpose of preparing an abridged 
statement are still awaited by the Accountant- 
General. 

Vaecinalioti Eatabliahm^nt. 

10. Under the orders of the Secretary of State 
passed in 1876 vaccinators employed by Municipalities 
and Cantonment Committees were classed as servants 
of the State admitted to the benefits of pensions and 
gratuities from general revenues. Subsequently this 
concession was extended to vaccinators paid from all 
local funds. In Home Department Resolution No. 
19(1-202, dated the 27tb November 1906, the Govern¬ 
ment of India stated that the sysr,em under which 


vaccinators, though paid from local funds, were never¬ 
theless held to ro pensionable from general revenuea 
was open to objection, that there was no reason why 
any distinction should be made between them and any 
other class of local fund employes, and that the time 
bad come to place vaccinators on the same footing as 
other load fund employes. They accordingly directed 
(1) that for the future vaccinators should not be 
enrolled as servants of Government nor be employed 
as a provincial establishment, (2) that vaccinators 
hereafter employed by local bodies should be wholly 
under their administrative control and should be on 
the same footing as other local employes, and (3) that 
existing incumbents should retain their present rights 
to pension from Government. 

Remuneration of Medical Officera for attendance on 
ruling Chiefa and their familiea and d^endenta 
and on Indian gentlemen of high poaition in a 
Native State or in Britiah Itidia. 

11. With Home Department letter No. 618-619, 
dated the 1st July 1%7, the Government of In^ 
forvrarded for information a copy of their notification 
No. 607, dated the 1st July 1907, in which they have 
prescribe in supersession of all existing rules the 
regulations regaraing the receipt by Medical Officers 
of Government of fees for professional services ren¬ 
dered to ruling Chiefs and their families or dependents, 
Indian gentlemen of high position in a Native State 
or Indiim Mntlemen of nign position in British India. 
The revised regulation is as fmlows:— 

Fees calculated on the scale of Rs. 16 a visit or 
in certain cases, Bs. .32 according to recognised 
custom, unless the total exceeds Rs. 160 during any 
one month may be accepted without permission. 
Higher fees ^uire the perm^on of the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Mrvice. 

With reference to this notification the Government 
of India have addressed a confidential letter to this 
Government in which with the object of elucidating 
tbeir intentions they explain inter alia that they have 
determined— 

(«) that it shall be the duty of the Local Adminis¬ 
trative Medical Officer to consult the Local Govern¬ 
ment (without disclosing professional details) before 
forwaraing the case to the Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, and to communicate the views of 
the Ijocal Government thereon ; 

(i<) that the decision of the Director-General, 
who will consult the Government of India when he 
differs from the opinion of the Local Government, 
shall be final. 

In their letter No. 6989-54-Confidential, dated the 
23rd November 1907, this Government have protested 
against these orders which were issued without first 
affording this (lovemment an opportunity of express¬ 
ing their opinion. 

Poaition of the Sanitary Commxaaioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India regarding the local Sanitary Com- 
miaaioner. 

12. By their Resolution No. 1273-1290, dated the 
8th September 1904, the Government of India created 
an appointment of a separate Sanitary Commissioner 
with that Government. It was stated (paragraph 12 
of Resolution) that his main functions would oe to 
advise the Government of India upon sanitary and 
bacteriological questions, that be would not be per¬ 
mitted to encroach in any respect upon the authority 
of Local Governments over the officers under their 
control, but that he would consult and confer with 
them informally upon matters connected with sanita¬ 
tion and would in this respect occupy a position closely 
analogous to that of the Director-General of Elducation. 
He was empowered to correspond unofficially with the 
provincial Sanitary Commissioners and the Heads of 
provincial laboratories upon points of departmental pro¬ 
cedure, forms and statistics and purely technical ques¬ 
tions. In their letter No. 1573, dated the 21st September 
last, the Government of India stated that experience had 
shown that the restriction to unofficial correspondence 
bad produced considerable inconvenience and that 
such references would in future be made officially. In 
General Department letter No. 6226, dated the 17th 
October last, the Government of India, have been re¬ 
quested to reconsider tbeir recent orders which has 
^n issued without first affording this Government an 
opportunity of expressing their opinion and for defini¬ 
tion of their scope. 
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The ditpoml of retail licensee for the sale of liquor. 

13. In the year 1899 this Government first con* 
eidered the question whether any change should be 
made in the (Strict monopoly country spirit system in 
force in the Bombay Presidency, under which the 
monopoly of the manufacture and sale of country spirit 
in a district or a specified area is leased to a contractor 
or a farmer. In view, however, of losses suffered by 
some A'bkiri contractors owing to famine and plague. 
Government decided in June 1899 not to pursue the 
snbjMt further. Having regard to the fi^uent re¬ 
missions of minimum guaranteed revenue granted by 
the Government of Bombay to A'bkAri contractors, the 
Goi-emment of India were in 1901 inclined to think 
that the Bombay A'bkAri system was in n(«d of some 
modification, and they asked this Government to con¬ 
sider the matter when times were more auspicious. 
After consideration of the subject this Government 
decided to introduce in the Belgium district from 1st 
August 1902 the contract distillery system of Madras. 
Under this system the exclusive privilege of manu¬ 
facture and supply of country spirits throughout a 
district or other specified area is disposed of by tender. 
The successful tenderer has the monopoly of the 
supply of liquor to the retail vendors within the area 
of his contract. The privilege of retail vend either 
for single shops or for ^ups of shops in a Muka is 
sold by auction to the highest bidder. The system 
has since been extended to the East Khandesh, West 
KhAudesh, NAsik, Poona, SAtAra and Ahmednagar 
districts, with the difference that in the first three 
districts the shops for retail vend were given to those 
whose tenders guaranteeing a minimum revenue were 
accepted. The results were favourable in the case of 
the KhAndesh system, and Government have been from 
time to time considering whether that system or the 
auction shop system in Belgaum, Poona, etc., should 
be introduced into other &tricts. It will be seen 
from the following paragraph that the Government of 
India, in passing orders on the Excise Committee’s 
report, have directed that the right of retail vend 
should be disposed of by auction. 

The Government of India have accepted the recom¬ 
mendation of the Excise Committee that the existing 
systems for the regulation of country liquor should 
be replaced, as soon as circumstances permit, by the 
contract distillei^ system of Madras. In accordance 
with the instructions of the Government of India, the 
Committee have also discussed the subject of the 
method of disposal of licenses for retail vend. The 
Commissioneis of Customs, Salt, Opium and A'bkAri, 
Bombay, who was consulted by the Committee, ex¬ 
pressed his opinion against the method of auctioning 
licenses for retail vend. If the separate shop system 
were introduced genendly into this Presidency, the 
Commissioner suggested that in the difficult districts 
the shops should be disposed of on a minimum 
guaranty, as was the case in KhAndesh and NAsik, and 
that in the other districts they should be given to 
selected individuals on fees calculated on sales. In 
their report the Committee observed that, thoueh in 
accordance with the TOlicy of the Government of India 
the general method of the disposal of the right of 
retail vend was that of sale by auction, they did not 
consider that the astern should be looked to as the 
best ultimate method of raising supplementary revenue 
on articles which pay direct duty. The Committee 
were in favour of a policy of reducing the proportion 
of the taxation realized in the form of vend fees so 
that the fluctuating part might eventually become 
shop license fees. In paragraphs 194 and 196 of their 
report the CommittM enumerated the objections 
which had been raised against the auction system, and 
in paragraphs 200 to 211 of the report they suggested 
tdternatives to the system. The Government of India, 
however, in their Resolution, Finance Department, 
No. 2997-Ez., dated 16th May, 1907, considered that 
the arguments advanced by the Committee against the 
auction system were not valid, and that the alternative 
proposals made by them were open to far graver 
objections. The Government of India then decided 
that the best method is an auction system worked on 
the lines laid down by them and directed that it should 
be adopted. They have, however, left it to the Local 
Governments to decide whether the shops should be 
sold by auction annually or for a longer term not 
exceeding 3 years. 
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Conscience clause for European schools. 

14. With their letter No. 632, dated the 14th 
August 1905, the Government of India forwarded 
copies of the Code for European schools as revised by 
them ud asked that the Code might be brought into 
effect in Bombay. The Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, who was asked to report with what explanations 
and modifications the code should be introduced into 
this Presidency, recommended, inter alia, the omission 
of clauses (a) and (6) of Article 6 of the Code for the 
reasons that they were strongly objected to by the 
managers of European schools whom he had consulted 
and wt they were not required in this Presidency 
where they could not be applied in mission and 
other similar institutions, and if retained would cause 
friction and dispute. This Government approved of 
the modification proposed by the Director and in¬ 
formed the Government of India of it (letter No. 102, 
dated 17th Jannaiy 1907). The Government of 
India, however, insisted upon a re-iostatement of the 
clauses referred to. They stated : “ The Govemmeni 
of India are not prepared to accept the proposed 
omission of clauses (a) and (b) since they regard it as 
essential that the prinriple of religious neutrality 
should maintained. They are inclined to doubt the 
force of the contention that the insertion of these 
clauses in the European Code will lead to a demand 
for the insertion of similar clauses in the Grant-in-aid 
Code for native schools, and would point out that this 
effect has not been produced in other provinces where 
the European Code has been for a long time in force. 
It is also noted that there is no apparent reason to 
apprehend, from the circumstances of European 
schools in the Bombay Presidency, that the insertion 
of these clauses will lead to undesirable friction. I 
am to request therefore that, with the permission of 
His Excellency the Governor in Council, the decision 
to omit clauses (a) and (6) from Article 6 of Chapter I 
of the Code may be reconsidered. Tbe Government 
of India trust that, in this important matter, the 
Bombay Government will be able to place itself in line 
with other Local Governments in India by whom 
Article 6 has been fully accepted.” In letter No. 1905, 
dated tbe 31st October last. Educational Department, 
this Government explained the reasons why these 
clauses should not be forced on European schools in 
this Presidency, and the Government of India ulti¬ 
mately accepted the proposals of this Government. 

Investment by Government Officers tn 
Agricultural Banks. 

15. In Home Department letter No. 1439, dated the 
17th June 1907, the Government of India requested 
to be favoured with an expression of opinion of this 
Government on the proposals made by the United 
Provinces regarding the questions whether Govern¬ 
ment servants should be permitted to invest money in 
Co-operative Credit Societies and whether a new tule 
should be made to provide for the investment of 
money by subordinate Government servants, such as 
clerks, in societies specially constituted for their 
benefit. This Government, after consulting their 
officers, informed the Government of India that the 
majority of opinions expressed on this subject required 
any permission to be given to Government officers to 
invest money in Co-operative Credit Societies to be 
subject to restrictions, and that since such restrictions 
were generally held to be deeirable it would be best 
that such iiivestments should be prohibited, and that 
in any case no alteration should be made in Rule 11 of 
the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules, 1904 (letter 
No. 6695, dated the 9th November 1907). No case for 
any such restrictions has so far arisen in this province, 
and the discussion of the subject seemed premature. 

Proposed appointment of an Inspector-General for 
Museums, 

16. In their letter No. 6879—6815-15-3, dated 
27th November 1905, the Government of India stated 
that in connection with certain proposals for the reor¬ 
ganization of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, a suggestion 
had been made that an Inspector-General of Museums 
in India should be appomied wbo would not only be 
the administrative Head of tbe Indian Museum, Cal¬ 
cutta, but tbe responsible adviser of that Government 
and also of the Local Government in respect of all 
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qaestioiiB connected with the organization and manage¬ 
ment of mneenms. In paragraph 5 of the letter the 
hope was express^ that this Oovernment might be 
abte to approve this proposal and it was requested that 
in that case the G^ivernment of India might be fur¬ 
nished with the views of this Government as to the 
manner in which the services of such an officer could 
be turned to the best advantage and as to the amount 
of control which he should be authorized to exercise 
{vide Gkivernment Resolution No. 2420. dated 12th 
January 1906). This Gove’-nment thought that the 
proposed appointment was likely to lead to centraliza¬ 
tion and suggested as an alternative to the prcm'*^! of 
the Government of India that there should be an 
annual meeting of the curators of the museums at a 
different centre each year. The Government of India 
were informed accordingly in this Government letter 
No. 5021-A, dated 24th August 1906. In view of the 
objections to their proposal put forward by the majority 
of the Local Governments consulted the Government 
of India decided not to proceed further with it. 

Salt Adminietration in Sind. 

17. In view of the recommendations made by an 
expert Committee appointed by the Government of 
In^ in August 1903 to report on the system' of salt 
administration in India, the Government of India in 
July 1904 exprwsed a provisional opinion in favour 
of the Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue 
Department, being constituted the controlling authority 
of the salt administration in Sind, and condemned a 
scheme for the joint supervision of the salt, opium 
and excise administration in that province. The 
Local Government regretted that they had not been 
consulted before the Government of India formed their 
views, and intimated their inabilito to acquiesce in the 
propoisals of the Government of India. The Govern¬ 
ment of India in reply observed that the^ deemed it 
right to indicate the provisional opinion which they bad 
themselves formed on reading the committee’s report, 
and that this course was in no way open to objection 
or inconsistent with the relation in which they stood 
to the Local Government. The Government of India 
at the same time expressed their readiness to consider 
any representation which the Local Government dwii^ 
to make against the recommendations of the majority 
of the committee. After inviting the oi»nions of the 
Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, the Commissioner in Sind, and the CommisMoner 
■of Customs, Salt, Opium and A'bkiiri on the subject of 
aeveral alternative schemes for the administration of 
the Salt Department in Sind, the Local Government in 
June 1905 submitted their views to the Government 
of India, and respectfully contended _ against their 
announcement of a provisional, and in one respect 
absolute, conclusion regarding questions pertaining to 
-the Local Government’s a^ninistration before the 
facts within their knowledge were token into conside¬ 
ration by the Government of India. In September 
1905 the Government of India, after conndering three 
alternative schemes put forward by this Government, 
accepted the Local Government's views in favour of 
the control of the department being continued to be 
vested in the Commissioner in Sind. They observed 
however that they could “ not allow the Government 
of Bombay to question their right to express an 
opinion, whether provisional or otherwise, on any 
matter, more especially on one which had been ex¬ 
haustively considered by an expert committee and 
which vitally concerns a branch of revenue which is 
wholly imperial.” In September 1906, detailed pro¬ 
posals were submitted to the Government of India for 
a combined establishment of salt, excise and opium 
in Sind. They were approved by the_ Secretoiy of 
State in June 1907 subject to certain minor. modiBca- 
tions proposed by the Government of India and subject 
to an alternative proposal of the Local Government for 
the pay of the Assistant Commisuoner being adopted 
if further inquiries already made by the Government 
of India provoil the demrability of these courses. 


Surat Octroi Taxation. 

18. Under the Government of India’s _ Orders of 
1868 the levy of octroi duties on article liable to sea 
customs duty and imported into India by sea was 
prohibited. These orders became inoperative when 
the sea customs duties were abolished. When these 
duties were re-imposed in 1894, the question of deahng 
with the existing local octroi schedules, which con¬ 
tained numerous articles since made liable to imperial 
taxation, was taken up by the Government of India, 
and in 1899 they prescribe certain maximum rates up 
to which the levy of octroi upon articles liable to 
customs duties should be permitted. This Govern¬ 
ment was asked to examine the circumstances of each 
municipality in order to ascertain whether the rates 
levied on articles for which sea customs were paid and 
the corresponding indigenous articles were higher than 
the prescribed rates, and to report to them for conside¬ 
ration any exceptions concerning rates. Theeimmination 
commenced in 1900. In the Northern Division it was 
found that the Ahmedabad and Surat municipilities 
transgressed the limits prescribed by the Government 
of India in three items, viz., sugar, ghi wd oils, and 
the municipality of Broach those in ghi and butter. 
With reference to Surat the Commissioner, Northern 
Division, stated that compliance with the orders of the 
Government of India would mean a loss to the muni¬ 
cipality of nearly half a Wkh of rupees per annum, 
and would place the municipality in an embarrassing 
position. He recommended that the municipality 
should bo given two months’ time to amend their 
schedule. The Commissioner’s recommendation was 
approved in Government Resolution No. 6043, dated 
23rd October 1901. In 1903 the Government of India 
modified their orders of 1899, and prescribed niore 
liberal maximum rates. The Surat municipality revised 
their schedule in 1905, and while they reduced the duty 
ou ghi and sugar in order to conform to the rates 
prescribed by the Government of India, they increased 
the duty on grain of all sorts and flour. Government 
felt that the incidence of the tax on grain would be 
proportionately heaviest on the classes which consumed 
the cheipest grains, and desired the Commissioner to 
reconsider the point and, after consulting the Collector, 
make such recommendation as he might think fit. The 
Managing Committee of the municipality reported that 
they didleel that poor people who consume the cheapest 
gram would proportionately pay a higher rate of octroi 
than the well-to-do, but that they did not see their 
way to make equitable adjustments. The schedule was 
eventually sanctioned by Government. The Browh 
municipaUty also met the deficit caused by a reduction 
of the duty on ghi and butter by increasing the ratw 
on 868&xnuin ftnd grain of all sorts. The Ahmedabad 
municipality levied a duty on sugar at the rate of 
81 per cent, ad valorem, whereas the maximum pre- 
scril^ by the Government of India was Rs. 4-11-0 
per cent. The municipality reduced tentatively the 
duty on sugar to Rs. 5-8-11 per cent, and in order to 
meet the loss of over Rs. 30,000 resulting from this 
revision it enhanced the rates of toll tmd the duties of 
wheat, oils of sorts, piece goods, and timber and build¬ 
ing materials. The decrease in the rate of si^ was 
accepted by the Government of India on condition that 
within a year the rate would be brought down to the 
level prescribed by them. 

From these instances it will be swn that pressure 
was put on municipalities to alter their octroi schedule 
in consequence of changes in the customs tariff, and in 
asking toem peremptorily to reduce their ratM to 
certain arbitrary maxima much heed was not pwd to 
the fact that they bad raised loans on the security of 
their income from octroi and other rates and could not 
afford to forego a portion of their revenues. The 
result was that the Surat and Broach municipalities 
were compelled to tax the food of the poorest people, 
and at Ahmedabad the cloth merchants went on strike 
for a few days to show their disapprobation of the 
cWge. 
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From and to 

Nature of the power. 

whom to be 


delegated. 

2 

3 


ExistiDg' rule or 
authority. 


Extent ot delegatiou propoeed. 
6 


Forma of proceedinga in 
Conrta anbjeot to the 
Appellate Juriadiotion of 
the High Court under aeo- 
tiona 34 and 25 Yio., 
Chapter 104, Ut- all anoh 
forma in the Ciril Circnlara 
for the naeof Civil Conrta, 
aa the High Court cannot 
aanction of ita own 
authority under aeotion 
552 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure. 


Rnlea and forms for the 
guidance and use of the 
Crimintd Courts (i.r., all 
circulars issued for the 
guidance of Criminal 
tlourts, subordinate to the 
High Court). 


Applications for privilege 
leave to High Court Judges 
when no locum tenene is 
neoeaaary. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to High 
Court. 


Ditto 


Section 16 of 24 and 
26 Vic., Chapter 
104. 


Ditto and 
section .554 of Act 
V of 1898. 


Appointment of Magistrates 
to exercise the powers 
vested by the Workmen’s 
Breach cf Contract Act, 
1859, in a Magistrate of 
Polioe. 

Proposals for the appoint¬ 
ment of Delegates to the 
Pars! Matrimonial Court, 
Bombay, to aid in the ad- 
jndioanon of cases arising 
under Act XY of 1865. 

Power to make rules for the 
regulation of public con- 
veyancee. 


Application of the Public 
Conveyance Act to certain 
locasl areas. 

Alterations in the rates of 
&res under the Public 
Ccmveyanoes Act. 


From Govern- 
ment to the 
Honourable 
the Chief 
Justice. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Magis¬ 
trate. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to High 
Court. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Divi¬ 
sional Oom- 
missionerB. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Rule 21 of the rules 
made under 
Statute, 34 and 26 
Yio., Chapter 104, 
section 6, by the 
Secretary of State 
in Council of In¬ 
dia (vide Article 
543 of the Civil 
Service Regula¬ 
tions). 


Act XIII of 1869, 
section 5. 


Section 21 of the 
Parsi Marriage 
and Divoroe Act, 
1865(XY of 1866). 


Public Conveyances 
Act, YI of 1863, 
as modiSed by 
I Bom. Act Y of 
1887, section 14. 
Ditto, section 34. 


Ditto 


Section 16 of 24 and 36 Yia, Chapter 
104, may be amended so as to empower 
tte High Court to prescribe all forms 
for the use of both the CMl and Cri¬ 
minal Courts subordinate to the High 
Court. At present for all such forms 
as do not come under section 662 Cl) 
of the Civil Procedure Code (Act XlY 
of 1882) or section 28 (f) (a) of Act 
IX of 1887, sanction of Government 
has to be obtained by the High Court. 
Perhaps the same object may be 
attained ^ amendiim section 662 of 
the Civil Prooednre Cms so as to em¬ 
power tbe High Court to prescribe 
forms for the use of the Civil Subordi¬ 
nate Courts in all oa s e s. As regards 
forms for the use of the High Court, 
section 639 of the Civil Procedure 
Code gives absolute power to the High 
Court. This subiMt may appropri¬ 
ately be considerea in connection with 
the Civil Procedure Code Bill. 

There being no provision in the Code of 
Criminal Procure empowering the 
High Court to make rules of procedure 
for the Subordinate Crimiiw Courts 
corresponding to section 653 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure, or section 
28 (I) (o) of Act IX of 1887, sanction 
of Government has to be obtained 
under section 16 of 34 and 25 Yio., 
Chapter 104, or section 664 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code to every 
circular framed by the Hi^h Court 
for being embodied in the High Court 
Criminal Circular Order Book. This 
entails unnecessary correspondence. 
Provision may, therefore, be made in 
the Criminal Procedure Code to em¬ 
power the High Court to make rules 
and prescribe forms, etc., for the use 
of tbe Criminal Courts subordinate 
to it without submitting them to 
Government for sanction. 

The Honourable the Chief Justice 
might be authorized to grant leave to 
the Jnd^ of the High Court when 
it is certified by the Accountant- 
General to be due and when no locum 
tent** is required during the absence 
of the Judge on such leave. Rule 31 
requires that applications for leave 
shall, in all cases, be submitted in snob 
manner as the Government shall, from 
time to time, prescribe. Government 
nsn therefore direct that such appli¬ 
cations may be submitted to the 
Honourable the Chief Justioe for 
sanction along with the Accountant- 
General's certificate. 

To appoint Polioe Magistrates under the 
Act. 


Powers of Local Government. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
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Judicial Department —cont. 



Notnre of the power. 


From and to 
whom to he 
delegated. 


Existinir rule or 
authority. 


Appointment of Magistrates 
to exercise the powers 
vested by the Public Con¬ 
veyance Act of 1863 in a 
Magistrate of Police. 

Approval of the Commis¬ 
sioner to the appointment 
of a police paid. 

Dismissal of a police paid 

Authorizing the issue of 
commissions to police 
pitiU. 

To cancel such commissions 

Infliction of fines on police 
patiU and iheUanadit. 


Appellate powers to Assistant 
Judges. 


Investiture of Assistant 
Judges with District 
Judge’s Powers. 

Deputation of Subordinate 
Judges in one district to 
assist Subordinate Courts 
in another district. 

Appellate powers to Subor¬ 
dinate Judges and Small 
Cause Court Jndg< s. 

Small Cause Court powers to 
Subordinate Judges of the 
First and Second Classes. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Divi¬ 
sional Com¬ 
missioners. 

From Commis¬ 
sioners to Dis¬ 
trict Magis¬ 
trate. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

From Magis¬ 
trate of Iwt 
Class'toJ/dm- 
latdir. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to High 
Court. 


Proposals for regulating fees 
to be taken for an^ process 
issued by the Civil Courts 
(under Bombay Act XIV 
of 1869) or by any officers 
of such Courts. 

Appointment, promotion and 
transfer of Subordinate 
Judges of the First and 
Second Classes and Small 
Cause Court Judges. 


Public Conveyances 
Act, VI of 1863, 
as modified by 
Bom. Act V of 
1887, section 34. 

Section 6 of the Vil¬ 
lage Police Act 
VIII of 1867. 

Section 9 (2) ditto 

Section 15 ditto 


Section 18 
Section 9 


Section 17 of Bom¬ 
bay Act xrv of 
1869. 

Government letter 
in the Judicial 
Department, No. 
4379, dated 28th 
July 1886. 

Bombay CivilConrto 
Act xrv of 1869, 
section 19. 

Ditto, section 23. 


Ditto, section 27. 


Ditto, section 28. 

Government Cir¬ 
cular, Judicial 
Department, 
No. 7683, dated 
19th December 
1879, also Gov¬ 
ernment Besolu- 
tion, Judicial 
Department, 
No. 1600-A., dated 
13th March 1893. 

Ditto, section 42. 


Ditto, section 22. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution in the 
Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 3939, 
dated 2let July 
187.3. 


Applications for holding 
Subordinate Civil Courts 
outride the local limits of 
their jurisdictions or at a 
place within the jurisdic¬ 
tion, but not in the ap¬ 
pointed court-house. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Jndge. 


Ditto, section 23. 


Power to allow transfer on 
exchange or otherwise of 
a clerk of the Court or 
ministerial officer from 
one Civil Court to another 
beyond jurisdiction. 

Power to allow an Assistant 
Judge to hold his Court at 
a place different from the 
one where the District 
Judge bolds his Court. 


From High 
Court to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 


Bombay Civil 
Courts Act XIV 
of 1869, section 
40-A. 


section 15. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


5 


Full powers 


Power of Commissioner. 


Ditto. 

Up to Re. 2. (The power at present 
exercised in the case of revenue 
p6tiU and kulkamit.') 

The High Court may be empowered to 
pass orders in such cases without sub¬ 
mission to Government and notify 
the grant of such powers in the 
Ooremmeet Gazette. 


Powers of Government under Act XIV 
of 1869. 

In regard to the deputation of Second 
CliM Subordinate Judges from one 
district to another district. 

The High Court may be empowered to 
pass orders granting such powers and 
to notify them in the Gazette. 

The section of Uie Act mentioned in 
column 4 may be so amended (.ic., by 
substituting “High Court” for 
“ Governor of Bombay in Council ”) 
as to empower the High Court to pass 
orders on such applications without 
submitting them to Government and 
to notify the grant of such powers in 
the Gazette. 


The sanotion of the Local Government 
may be dispensed with. 


Under Government Resolution Na 3939, 
dated 2lBt July 1873, in respect of 
promotion. Government accept in all 
cases the nomination of the High 
Court to all appointments of which 
the salaries do not exceed Rs. 400 a 
monl^ i.e.. promotions of Second 
Class Subordinate Judges. Thevalso 
accept all recommendations of the 
High Court for transfers of Subordi¬ 
nate Judges in the Second Claes, 

Sanction of Government is required in 
such cases. Section 23 may be so 
amended as to give this power to the 
District Judge. Sometimes on ac¬ 
count of plague or other reasons, it is 
thought desirable to hold Courts at 
places other than those ordinarily 
appointed by Government. Similar 
power has been given to the High 
Court by section 6 as regards the 
bolding of District Courts within the 
district. 

The District Judge may be emmwered 
to transfer any clerk of the Court or 
ministerial officer from another dis¬ 
trict to his district and rice tei-ea. 


District Judges may be empowered to 
exercise this power without consult¬ 
ing the High Court. 
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Judicial Department —cont 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Gxisting rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

25 

Depatation of Sabordinate 
Jndges in one diatriot to 
aaeiat Subordinate Oonrta 
in the same diatriot. 

From High 
Court to Dia¬ 
triot Judge. 

Bombay Civil 
Courts Act XIY 
of 1862,sectiou23, 

In regard to the deputation of a Sub- 
orfunate Judge to assist another Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge within the same 
diatriot. 

26 

Apportionment of daya of 
holding Coorte at two 
plaoea. 

Ditto 

Ditto, section 23 

The Diatriot Judge may be empowered 
to apportion daya witnout oonaulting 
tte High Court, 

27 

Apportionment of daya of 
aitting in linked Oonrta, 

Ditto 

Ditto, aeotion 23 
(J) and (4). 

Ditto ditto. 

28 

Inveatitare of Magiatratea 
other than Firat Olaaa 
Magiatratea with powera 
to t^ caaea under aeo- 
tion 3 of the Opinm Act, 
1878, 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com- 
miaaioner in 
Sind and 
Diviaional 

C o m m i a - 
aionera. 

The Opium Act I of 
1878, section 3. 


29 

Seizure and detention of 
arma under aeotion 26, 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Dia¬ 
triot Magia- 
trate. 

Section 26 of the 
Indian Arms Aot, 
XI of 1878. 

Full powers. 

30 

Power to iaane warranta for 
aeatoh of hidden arma. 

From District 
Magistrate to 
D 1 a t r i 0 t 
Superinten- 
d e n t of 
PoUce. 

Ditto, section 29 

Ditto. 

31 

Arma licenaea extending to 
more than one diatriot. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Dis¬ 
trict Magis¬ 
trate and 
Deputy Com- 
mimonor. 

Under Rule 13 of 
the rules under 
the Arma Aot 
oonntersignatn re 
of iJie Commis¬ 
sioner is neoes- 
aary. 

When they are for the first time 
oounterB4rned by the Commissioner 
they may be oounteraigned by the 
District Magistrate in snooeeding 
years. 

32 

Power to grant lioensea 
under Rule 14 of the 
Rulee under the Arma Aot 
for the tranaportation of 
arma outaide the diatriot 
and within the Preeidenoy. 

From District 
Magistrate to 

S u D - D i v i- 
sional Magis¬ 
trate. 

Rule 14 of the Arms 
Aot Rules. 


33 

Search in the oaae of offence 
againat aeotion 19 (/) of 
the Indian Arma Act. 

To District 
Magiatrate. 

Seotion 30 of the 
Indian Anns Aot, 
XI of 1878, 

Full powers. 

The section presoribee that offioera 
should be oppoiuted for the purpose. 
The Diatriot Ibgistrate is the most 
suitable officer to whom auoh powera 
might te delegated. 

34 

Offioera other than Magia¬ 
tratea to be empowered 
to aearch for arma. 

Officers not 
below the 
rank of Sub- 
Inspeotor, 

Seotion 26 ditto... 

Full powers. 

In the absence of Magistrates some 
officers should have thu power. 

35 

Ampointment of Subordinate 
Judgea to aid the Diatriot 
Jndgea in inapeoting and 
anperriaing the prooeed- 
inga under the Dekkhan 
Agrioulturiate' Relief Aot. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to High 
Court. 

Seotion 62 of Aot 
XVII of 1879, 

This section was first made use of this 
year and the First CIm Subordinate 
Judges in five distriote were em¬ 
powered under it. The number of 
references under it will increase as 
the provisions of the Dekkhan Agri¬ 
culturists’ Belief Aot regarding Con¬ 
ciliators, etc., become known. 

36 

Special power to a Concili¬ 
ator to direct thedefendant 
to appear in person. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 

Seotion 40 (3), ditto 

The District Judge may be empowered. 

37 

Appointment of Conoiliatora 
and Village Munaiffa 
under the Dekkhan Agri- 
oulturiate’ Relief Act. 

From Govern- 
m e n t to 
Collector 
when the Dis¬ 
trict Judge 
agrees; 
otherwise 
C 0 m m is - 
sioner. 

Sections 34 and 
38, ditto. 

AU oases. 

38 

Appointment, anapenaion or 
removal of KAzie. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Divi¬ 
sional Com¬ 
missioner, 

Seotion 2 of the 
Adzi'a Aot, XII of 
1880. 
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APPENDIX : 


Judicial Department—cont. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

39 

Execution of Civil Courts’ 
decrees. 

From Collector 
to Assistant 
Collector and 
M&mlatddr. 

Buies under section 
320, Civil Proce¬ 
dure Code, 


40 

41 

42 

48 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 


61 


62 


Extension of the Qsmbling 
Act 


Signing of warrants under 
the Gambling Act, IV of 
1887, 


Appointment of Begistrar of 
Small Oanse Court, 
Karfi<^ 


Proposals for the g^ant of 
Small Cause Court powers 
to the Begistrar. Small 
Cause Court, Karachi. 

Proposals for extendiug sec¬ 
tion 41 of the Bombaj 
District Police Act to 
towns, villages, etc. 

Power to authorise the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate to levy 
reasonable fees on persons 
assembled in large num¬ 
bers at a place on account 
of a fair, pilgrimage, Ac. 

Extension of section 61 of 
the District Police Act to 
speoi&c areas. 

Employment of additional 
Police near large works. 


Additions to and alterations 
in Mounted Police Fund 
and Litter Fund Buies. 

Additions to and alterations 
in Line Fund Buies. 


Alterations in Dress Begn- 
lations for subordinate 
gr^es of Police from 
Inspectors downwards. 


Change in the armament of 
the Police or the scale of 
ammunition or the issue 
of additional arms. 

Additions, alterations, etc., 
in the Ball Practice and 
Musketry Buies. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 
5 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Divi¬ 
sional Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Commis- 
sioner of 
Police to 
Deputy Com- 
mi>sioner of 
Police, Bom¬ 
bay. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Judi¬ 
cial Commis- 
a i 0 n e r of 
Sind. 

Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Divi¬ 
sional Com¬ 
missioner. 

Ditto 


Section 1 of Bombay 
Act IV of 1887. 


The Gambling Act, 
IV of 1887, sec¬ 
tion 6. 


Act IX of 1887, sec¬ 
tion 12. 


At present the Sub-Judges send decrees 
for execution to the Collector, who, 
in his turn, sends them to the 
Mdmlatd&rs. The Mdmlatd&rs, after 
executing the decrees, send them to 
the Collector and the Collector sends 
them back to the Sub-Judges. This 
roundabout procedure entails much 
unnecessary trouble and increase of 
work both in the Collectota’ and 
Mdmlatd&rs’ offices. Sub - Judges 
should, it is suggested, send decrees 
direct to the M&mlatd&rs who should 
observe the preliminary procedure 
as at present and hold auctions. 
M&mlatdto should be empowered to 
sanction sales up to Bs. 60. If the 
final bid is above Bs. 60 they should 
send the papers to the Assistant 
Collector who should bo empowered 
to sanction the sales up to Bs. 200. 
If the final W is above Bs. 200 the 
M&mlatd&rs should send the papers 
direct to the Collector who should 
sanction the sales. 

Powers of the Local Government. 


Ditto, seotion 12 All the powers of a Local Government 

( 3 ). 


Bombay District 
Police Act IV of 
1890, section 41. 

Ditto, section 45 

( 2 ). 


Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In¬ 
spector-Gene¬ 
ral of Police. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto, section 61. 
Ditto, seotion 23. 

Ditto, seotion 27. 


Ditto, seotion 27 

(<i). 


Ditto, section 27. 


See also Buie (8) on 
i page 160, Police 
Manual. 


Section 27, Bombay 
District Police 
Act, rV of 1890. 


To sanction employment. 


Full, subject to the approval of the 
Accountent General, Bombay, if the 
alteration refers to acoonnte. 

To the extent of minor alterations 
not inconsistent with the general 
spirit of the mice and to int^reta- 
tion of the rules. 

To the extent of authorising minor 
alterations and departure nom the 
Dress B^ulations. 


So far as the armament of non- 
gasetted offioers is conoemed (fire¬ 
arms exoluded). 

Up to the limit of the sanctioned sosde 
of ammunition. 

Any change that involves increase to 
the scale of ammunition to go to 
Government for sanotion. 
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Serial 

No. 

1 

1 

Nature of the power. i 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i) 


63 


54 


55 

56 


57 


68 


59 


60 

61 

62 


63 

64 


Punishment of police officers 
below the rank of Inspec¬ 
tor in cases where the 
Superintendent of Police 
considers no punishment 
called for, in other words 
power to award punish¬ 
ment without reference to 
a Superintendent of Police 
and even when the In¬ 
spector-General of Police 
ffiffers from a Superinten¬ 
dent of Police on the 
merits of any particular 
oase. 


Issue of certificates to police 
officers below the grade of 
Inspectors on enrolment. 


Jurisdiction to try coses 
regarding cruelty to 
animals. 

Power to issue Search 
Warrants under section 
35, District Police Act IV 
of 1890, 


Direct communication with 
officers or persons in the 
United Kingdom or out¬ 
side British India on mat¬ 
ters other than criminal. 


I Exemption of police officers 
I from passing the depart- 
I mental examinations and 
treatment of special cases. 


Alterations in rules regard¬ 
ing police escorts and 
guards. 


Distribution of District 
Police Force. 


Complaints against the 
police. 

Transfer of policemen from 
one district to. another for 
suppression of riots, etc." 


Reoruitmeut .„ 


Inter - District transfers of 
head constables «nd con¬ 
stables. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In¬ 
spector-Gene¬ 
ral of Police 
and Deputy 
I n 8 p e ctors- 
General of 
Police. 


Prom District 
Magistrate to 
D i B t r i c t 
S u p e r i n- 
tendent of 
Police. 

To Second Class 
Magistrates. 


From Magis¬ 
trate or Dis¬ 
trict Super¬ 
intendent of 
Police, to 
Assistant 
Sup erinten- 
dent of Police 
and Deputy 
S u p e r i n - 
tendent of 
Police. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In¬ 
spector-Gene¬ 
ral of Police. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to In- I 
spector-Gene- ' 
ral of Police. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


From Com- 
I missioner to 

' Deputy In- 

I s p e 0 1 o r B- 

I General of 

1 Police. 


Section 29, Bombay 
District Police 
Act, IV of 1890. 
Under sub-section 
8 the Inspector- 
General of Police 
has power to 
punish an Inspec¬ 
tor but not an 
officer of lower 
grade, 

Vide paragraph 2 of 
Government 
letter No. 2926, 
dated 16th May 
1907. 

(Shivrao Dnrgappa’s 
oase.) 

Section 11 of the 
Bombay District 
Police Act IV of 
1890. 


Section 62 ditto. 


Section 35, clause 2, 
ditto. 


Rules 43 and 44-E., 
page 525, Police 
Manual ; and 
Government Re¬ 
solution, Judicial 
Department, No. 
1978, dated 7th 
April 1906. 

Rule XXII, page 
49, Police Manual. 

Rule XXV, page 49, 
Police Manual. 

, Government Reso- 
' lution. Judicial 

I Department, No. 

j 1611, dated 3rd 

I December 1896. 

1 Local Government 
orders, some of 
which are em¬ 
bodied in the 
Police Manual, 
Chapter V. Any¬ 
thing requiring 
change necessi¬ 
tates a reference 
to Government. 

Item No. 12 at page 
6 of the Police 
Manual. 

Rule (17) on page 6, 
Police Manual. 

Item No. 15, page 7, 
Police Manual. 
(Section 17, 
Bombay District 
Police Act, 1890). 

Rule 2 (a). Police 
Manual, on page 
119. 

Item No. 30 at page 
7, Police Manual. 


Full powers even to dismissal. 

To Inspector-General of Police in 
respect to all non-gazetted police 
officers. 

To Deputy Inspector-General of Police 
in respect to head constables and 
constables. 


To sign fo}‘ District Magistrate with 
the District Magistrate's general 
permission. 


Full powers. 

At present 2nd Class Magistrates are 
required to be specially empowered in 
this behalf, which is not necessary. 

In respect to all subordinate police 
officers. 


There should be no restriction to 
Inspector-General of Police as Head 
of the Department corresponding 
direct on any official matter con¬ 
nected with the administration of 
his department. 

In respect to all grades from inspectors 
downwards. 


Full, subject to the limitation that no 
increase to establishment can be 
sanctioned and no change in respect 
to complimentary guards, personal 
escorts and rules regarding the pay¬ 
ment of fares of police escorts pro¬ 
ceeding to other provinces shall be 
made without the sanction of Gov¬ 
ernment and that in other matters 
the authorities concerned shall be 
consulted. 

Any alterations necessary should be 
made in consultation with the Com¬ 
missioner of the Division. 

Full. 

Ditto. 


Power to sanction enlistment of average 
recruits. 

When absolutely necessary in the pub. 
lie interests ; subject to the general 
control of the Inspector-General of 
Police. 
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Serial 

No. 

1 

Nature of the power. 

1 3 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

8 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

4 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

5 

65 

Appeals from Sub-Inspectors 
-district and railways. 

From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Deputy In- 
spectors- 
General of 
Polio e— 
Range and 
Railways. 

Rule 26 (5) i on 
page 12 of Police 
Mmual. 

With regard to all punishments, ex¬ 
cept dismissal. 

66 

Bevisionary power in respect 
to punishments inflicted 
by Superintendents on 
head constables and con¬ 
stables. 

Ditto 

Rule 22, page 13 of 
Police Manual. 

Full. 

67 

(a) Indents for arms and 
component parts of arms. 
(5) Returning indent. 

(e) Indents for ammnnitiou. 

From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Deputy In- 
speotors- 
General of 
Police. 

Rule 2 (3) (J) on 
page 139. Police 
Mwual. 

Rule 7 (1-A) on 
page 145, Police 
Manual. 

Ru le 5 A ou page 14 3, 
Police Manual. 

Authority to countersign indents within 
budget provision and sanctioned 
scale. 

68 

Purchase of remounts 

Ditto 

1 

Rule 2 on page 191, 
Police Manual. 

When not available locally, to the 
extent of vacancies and subject to 
budget provision, and the In^iector- 
General of Police’s general control 
and standing orders regarding cost of 
remounts. 

69 

Sanction to purchase horse 
equipments. 

Ditto 

1 

1 

Rule (7) on page 
19 6, Police 
Manual. 

1 

To sanction expenditure to the limit 
required and subject to budget 
provision and orders of the Inspector- 
General of Police condemning exist¬ 
ing equipments. 

70 

Line Fund . 

Ditto ,. 

Rule IT (2), page 
19 8, Police 
Manual 

In (dl matters connected with funds in 
their jurisdiction except the power 
to create new funds or abolish old 
ones and the power to frame new or 
alter existing rules. 

71 

Power to pass orders regard¬ 
ing nnserriceable articles 
of clothing and accoutre¬ 
ments. 

Ditto 

Rule 5 A (11, page 
25 9, Police 
Manual and Gov¬ 
ernment letter 
No. 3951, dated 
8th July 1907, 
Judicial Depart¬ 
ment. 

Fnll, subject to standing orders. 

1 

72 

Depatation of men to learn 
* armonrer's work. 

1 

1 

1 

Ditto 

Item IS. page 9, 
Police Manual, 
and Inspector- 
General of Police’s 
Circular No. 6325 
of 21st July 1906. 

To the extent of one for eaoh district 
when there is no qualified armourer. 

73 

Applications for plague 
police. 

Ditto 

Inspector - General 
of Police’s Cir¬ 
cular No. A.— 
1109, dated 28th 
March 1907, and 
Government Re¬ 
solution, Judicial 
Department, No. 
6838, dated 20th 
December 1906. 

To sanction entertainment or retention 
within budget provision. 

1 

74 

Ordering of supply of cloth¬ 
ing from contractors. 

From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Superinten¬ 
dent of Police. 

Rule 16 (15) on 
page 166 of Police 
Manual. 

Fnll, from authorized contractors and 
according to sealed sample and 
authorized rates. 

75 

Sanction to expenditure on 
accoutrements. 

Ditto 

Rule 9 on page 148, 
Police Manual j 

Power to incur expenditure up to 
Rs. 20. 

76 

Power to spend from Litter 
Fund. 

Ditto 

Page 201, Police 
Manual. 

Full, subject to general control by 

1 Deputy Inspector-General of Police. 

77 

Ordering of supply of a<3- 
oontrements from con¬ 
tractors. 

Ditto 

Rule 9 on page 118, 
Police Manual 

^ To order supplies from authorized oon- 
1 tractors and according to sealed 
j sample and authorized rates. 

78 

Sanction to the appointment 
of persons not already in 
the police as head con¬ 
stables. 

From District 
Magistrate to 
Deputy In¬ 
spect ors- 
General of 
P o 1 i c e— 
Range and 
Railways. 

Rule 43, page 10, 
clause 21, Police 
Manual. 

1 

1 

f 

Fnll. 
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Prom and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


Appeals from head oon* 
stables and constables of 
all grades. 


Power of snspending officers 
below the rank of snb- 
inspeotors. 


Punishment of officers of 
and below the grade of 
head constables. 

Grant of oasnal leave 


Punishments.. 


Punishment ... 


Punishment of officers of 
and below sub-inspector’s 
grade. 


Transfer of policemen in 
Assistant Superintendent 
of Police’s charge. 


Investiture of Magistratee 
with powers contemplated 
in section 8 (2) of the 
Reformatory Schools Act 
VIII of 1897. 


Fixing the places at which 
the Sessions Judges shall 
hold tiieir Courts. 

Additional Sessions Judges 
and Assistant Sessions 
Judges to be placed in 
charge of more than one 
Court and their periods of 
sittings at the two places 
to be fixed. * 

Sessions Judge of one divi¬ 
sion to be appointed also 
as Addition Sessions 
Judge of another division 
and his periods of sittings 
at the two places to be 
fixed. 


Grant of Second Class Magis¬ 
terial powers to persons 
holding offices of mAm- 
latddrs, mahdlkarie, head 
iarkuni and special head 
kdrltdnM. 

Inveetitnre with whipping 
powers. 


From District 
Magistrate to 
Deputy In- 
speot ors- 
General of 
Police. 

From Snperin- 
tendent of 
Police to 
Assistant 
Superinten¬ 
dent of Po¬ 
lice. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


From Superin¬ 
tendent of 
Police to De¬ 
puty Super¬ 
intendent of 
Police. 

From Superin¬ 
tendent of 
Police to In¬ 
spector. 


Existing role or 
authority. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 
S 


Rule 26 (ii), page 
12, Police MannaL 


Page 12, Rule 26, of 
the Police Manual 
aod section 29 (J) 
of the Bombay 
District Police 
Act IV of 1890. 

Rule (26), page 12, 
Police Manual. 


Page 477, Police 
Manual, Rule 6. 

Page 12, Role (26), 
Police Manual. 


From Superin¬ 
tendent of 
Police to 
Assistant Su- 
perintendent 
of Police. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner in 
Sind and 
Divisional 
C o m m i s - 
sioners. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to High 
Court. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Divi¬ 
sional Com¬ 
missioner. 


Ditto 


Rule 26, page 12 


Rule (26), page 12 
of Police Manual. 


General power 
under the Police 
Act. 


The Reformatory 
Scoools Act VIII 
of 1897, section 
8 ( 2 ). 


Criminal Procedure 
Code, section 
9 (^). 

Ditto, section 
9(J). 


Ditto, section 
9 (^4), High Court 
Criminal Circular 
No. 49 and Gov¬ 
ernment Circular, 
Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 3233, 
dated 29th May 
1893. 

Criminal Procedure 
Code 1898, Sec¬ 
tion 12. 


Subject to the proviso that no appeal 
shall lie against a fine of a week’s 
pay or extra drill. 


Extra guard duty I To head oonstablee 
and warning, j and oonstablee. 

Seven days’ casual leave at a time to all 
officers of and below the rank of 
Inspeotors in their divisions. 

Extra drill, extra guard and warning 
so oonstablee, and extra guard and 
warning to head oonstablee. 


Drill punishment and extra guard to 
oonstables, and warning to head 
oonstablee and oonstables. 

Pnnishments to be entered in Servioe 
Sheets only when the Superintendent 
is satisfied that they have been 
properly ordered. For this purpose a. 
monthly statement of suoh punish¬ 
ments should be submitted by- 
inspectors. 

Superintendents should have the power 
of revising inspectors’ punishments 
and of snspending the Inspectors’ 
power to punish if he sees that it is 
not properly exercised. 

No change in present rules required 
except that dismissal of a sub-in- 
speotor should be subject to confirma¬ 
tion by the Deputy Inspector-General 
(Range or Railway). 

Men below the grade of Snb-Inspeotors, 


Ditto. 
32 (J). 


section 


All the powers now exercised by the 
Local Government in this respect may 
be delegated to the High Court. 

All the powers now exercised by the 
Local Government in this respect 
should be delated to the High 
Court. 


All the powers now exercised by the 
Local Government in this rMpeot 
should be delegated to the High 
Court. 


Powers exercised by Local Govern¬ 
ment. 


2 N 


83321 
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Serial 

No. 


Natnre of the power. 


1 _ 2 _ 

93 Power to withdraw all or 

any of the powers con¬ 
ferred on any person under 
the Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure, 1898. 

94 Power to sanction any 

Ifeneral or special order 
under which the District 
Magistrate directs the 
Tillage officers to com¬ 
municate information re¬ 
garding any matter likely 
to affect the maintenance 
of order or the prevention 
of crime or the safety of 
person and property. 

96 Power to make rules for the 
guidance of the District 
Magistrate in making 
appointments of village 
h^-men in certain cases 
for the purposes of section 
46 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898. 

96 Power to proclaim any person 
to be an offender. 


97 


98 


99 


100 


101 


102 


Power to authorize a Sub¬ 
ordinate Magistrate of tbe 
First Class to demand se¬ 
curity for good behaviour 
from habitual offenders. 

Power to empower a Sub¬ 
ordinate Maj^strate of the 
First Class to make orders 
for removal of local 
nuisances. 

Power to specially empower 
a Subordinate Magistrate 
of the First Class to issue 
a summons or warrant 
a^nst any person within 
his local jurisdiction for 
an offence committed 
beyond ^ local jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

Power to specially em¬ 


power— 

(f) any Subordinate Magis¬ 
trate to take co^isance 
under sub-section (I), 
clause (a) or clause (by 
and 

(ii) any Magistrate of the 
First Ciass or Second 


Class to take cognizance 
under sub-section (7), 


clause (r), of offences 
for which he may try or 


commit for trial. 


Power to empower any 
Magistrate of the Second 
or Third Class to commit 
any person for trial to the 
Court of Sessions. 

Power to empower any Snb- 
Divisional Magistrate to 
oidl for and examine the 
records of inferior Courts. 


103 Power to direct any Medical 
Officer ether than the Civil 
Surgeon of the District to 
examine an accused person 
suspected of being of 
unsound mind. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

1 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

3 

4 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Divi¬ 
sional Com¬ 
missioner. 

Criminal Procedure 
Code 1898, Seo- 
Uon 41 (7). 

Ditto 

Do. section 46 (7) 
(/). 

Ditto 

Do. section 46 

(.3). 

Ditto 

Do. section 64 (7) 
(clause III). 

Ditto 

Do. section 110... 

Ditto 

Do. section 133 
(0. 

Ditto ... 

Do. section 186... - 



Ditto 

Do. section 190... 

Ditto 

Do. section 206 
(0. 

Ditto 

Do. section 436 

a). 

Ditto 

Do. section 464 
(0. 


104 Power to make an order for 
the confinement in a luna¬ 
tic asylum or jail or other 
suitable placoof an accused 
person reported by the 
trying Magistrate or Court 
to be of unsound mind. 


Ditto ... I Do. sections 466 
(2) and 471 (2). 


i 
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Serial 

Na 


Netnre of the power. 
3 


106 


106 

107 

106 

109 

no 

in 


112 


113 


114 


116 


116 


117 


118 


119 


Half-yearly returns and 
special reports of orlminal 
Innatiae oonflned in the 
Innatio asylnnu of the 
Bombay Pmidenoy (sab- 
mitted by the Surgeon- 
General with the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay). 

Power to authorise the Dis- 
triot Magistrate to with¬ 
draw from any Magistrate 
subordinate to him either 
suoh classes of oases as he 
thinks proper or particu¬ 
lar classos of cases. 

Power to authorise a Magis¬ 
trate of the Second or 
^rd Class to dispone of 
oases regarding first offen¬ 
ders. 

Orders as to what oases shall 
be tried by an Additional 
Sessions Judge. 

Power to invest Magistrates 
of the let, 2nd and Srd 
Classes with the additional 
powers specified in Sche¬ 
dule IV of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

Reference to High Courts in 
oases of conviction when 
no appeal is made. 

Sale of ownerless property 
under seotioas 523 and 624 
of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898. Now 
ordered by. the District 
or Sub-Divisional Magis¬ 
trates. 


Power of the Commissioner 
of Police to reserve street 
or public plaoe for public 
purposes snbieot to the 
orders of the Governor in 
OounoiL 

Sanction to sell intestate 
property. 


Investiture of M&mlatd&rs’ 
head Mrhum with powers 
of MAmlatd&r under the 
M&mlatd&rs* Courts Act. 

Sanotion for the transfer of 
prisoners to and from 
Aden. 


Quarterly Returns and Pro- 
l^reee Reports in oon- 
neotion with the recovery 
of costs due to Govern¬ 
ment in pauper oases. 

Report to the High Court of 
UM appointment of officers 
to deoUre oaths. 

Appointment of a dismissed 
officer on pay of Rs. 20 
and under, peon or bailifi. 

Closing Courts for the 
annw vacation. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

3 


Existing rule or 
authority.! 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Divi¬ 
sional Com¬ 
missioner. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Ses¬ 
sions Judge. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis- 
triot Magis¬ 
trate. 


To District 
Magistrate. 


To TAlnha 
Magistrate. 

Mte .—D nder 
the aections 
referred to in 
column 4 the 
property can 
be sold by 
the District 
Magistrate or 
Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Magis¬ 
trate or Sub- 
Divisional 
Magistrate or 
a Magistrate 
of the First 
Class. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Police, Bom¬ 
bay. 

From High 
Court to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Divi- 
vUional Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
specto r- 
General o f 
Prisons. 

From Remem- 
branoer of 
Iiegal Affairs 
to Collector. 


From Hi^h 
Court to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Section 472 of the 
Code of Criminal 
Prooedure, 1898. 
and Government 
Resolution No. 
4388, dated 29th 
July 1887. 

Section 628 
the Code oi 
minal Procedure, 
1898. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 
6 




Section 662 


do. 


Section 193 (2), do. 


Sections 12 and 37 
do. 


Section 438 


do. 


Sections 523 and 624 
do. 


The City of Bombay 
Police Act, 1902, 
section 23 (4). 


Section 10 of Regu¬ 
lation VIII of 
1827. 

M&mlatdfirs’ Conrto 
Act II of 1906, 
section 4. 

Rule 422 of the Jail 
Manual. 


Rules 144 and 146 
of the Law 
Officers’ Rules. 


High Court Civil 
Circular No. 36, 
paragraph 2. 


High Court Civil 
Circular No. 166 
(Ui). 

High Court Civil 
Ciroubur No. 171. 


All powers now exercised by Govern¬ 
ment in tMa respect should be dele¬ 
gated to Sessions Judges. 


If the District Magistrate has power to 
dispose of appeals and call for papers 
it is unnecessary to refer such oases 
to the High Court. 

In cases coming before their notice. 


At times it becomes necessary to issue 
an order reserving a street, 4to., and 
there is no time to refer to Govern¬ 
ment for orders. The Commissioner 
can te safely given this authority. 

Full powers of the High Court. 


Entirely. 


FuU. 


Full authority. 


It is not necessary to make a report to 
the EUgh Court. The publication of 
appointments in the Government 
Oaxette by the District J edge is suffi¬ 
cient. 

Without special orders from the High 
Court. 


Full powers of the High Court. 


33321 


2 N 2 
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Judicial Department —cont. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 


120 


121 


122 


123 


124 


Beport to the High Court of 
the abeenoe of Subordi¬ 
nate Judge from station 
except on duty. 

Service of orders by Criminal 
Courts in other districts 
requiring the attendance 
of prisoners to give evi¬ 
dence before them. 


Petitions to Government 
seeking a reversal or re¬ 
vision of departmental 
punishment inflicted cn 
members of the police 
force. 

Water connections for police 
lines. 


Printing of new forms as 
Stan&rd Judicial Forms. 


From High 
Court to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
spect or- 
General o f 
Police. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to High 
Court. 


125 


126 


Bx 


xpnnging 
dicial Fo) 


of Standard Ju- 
^orms. 


Reports regarding the des- 
Mtch of policemen to the 
Pasteur Institute for treat¬ 
ment. 


Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner in 
Sind and Di¬ 
visional Com¬ 
missioners. 


127 


128 


Entertainment of temporary 
police for famine purposes 
in places other than on 
railways. 


Simctioning new Standard 
Forms for the Police De¬ 
partment and alterations 
therein. 


High Court Civil 
Circular No. 180. 


Under section 38 of 
the Prisoners’ Act 
HI of 1900, these 
orders have to be 
sent to the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate 
of the district 
within the limits 
of which the 
prisoner is con¬ 
fined. 

These are submitted 
under the Petition 
Rules of the Local 
Govern ment— 
ride Rule 30 on 
page 517, Police 
Manual. 

Paragraph 70 of the 
Accountant Gene¬ 
ral’s Contingent 
Circular of 1895. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, General 
Department, No. 
2229, dated 26th 
July 1875 and 
Government Re¬ 
solution, General 
Department, No. 
1630, dated 26th 
June 1879. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Judicial 
Department, No. 
4485, dated 18th 
August 1906. 


Bombay Govern¬ 
ment Resolution. 
Financial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 336, 
dated the 29th 
January 1903. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Divi¬ 
sional Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Govern- 
iment to In- 
speotor-Gene- 
of Police. 


A District Judge might allow a Subor¬ 
dinate Judge’s absence on casual leave 
from the district without reporting to 
the High Court. 

Orders need not be sent through the 
District Magistrates of the divots 
within whose jurisdiction the prisoner 
is oonflned. 


Punishments should be subject to one 
appeal and the appelate authority 
Mving passing orders in appeal, no 
further representation in the matter 
should receive consideration and such 
petitions should be flled. 


Bombay Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, 
Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, No, 1207, 
dated the 15th 
February 1897. 

Government Reso¬ 
lutions, General 
Department, No. 
2229, dated 26th 
July 1876, and 
No. I63U, dated 
26th June 1879. 


Under the orders of Government noted 
in column 4 no new form can be 
printed by the Government Central 
Press (now Yeravda Press') as a 
Standard Form till sanctioned by 
Government. The High Court may 
be authorized to direct the press to 
print or alter any Standard Judicial 
Form for the use of the Courts or to 
expunge from j;he indent or schedule 
of forms any form that may not be 
required. 

Under the existing orders sanction of 
Government is necessary for expung¬ 
ing any Standard Judicial Form 
from the indent or schedule of 
forms. 

This power may also be delegated to the 
High Court. 

Rule III of the rules laid down in Home 
Department letter No. 3847, dated the 
18tn Oecemter 1902 (quoted in the 
preamble of Government Resolution 
No. 336, dated 29th January 1903, 
Financial Department), is as fol¬ 
lows :— 

The power of sanction should vmt 
in the principal District Officer in 
the department ccncemed, who 
should subsequently report bis 
action to the Commissioner in the 
Civil Department • * • for 
confirmation and communication to 
the Local Government.” 

Government Resolution No. 1464, dated 
23rd March 1906, Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, lays down that in the case of 
policemen the principal District 
Officer should be understood to be 
the District Superintendent of Police. 
The confirmation of the principal 
District Officer's sanction by the Com¬ 
missioner may be held to be sufficient 
fer the purpose of the rules and the 
communication to the Local Govern¬ 
ment may be dispensed with. 


To forms as are not preecribed by law 
and as are not general or laid down 
by the Accountant-General and Gov¬ 
ernment. Changes in magisterial 
forms, if called for, to be authorised 
only after consultation with the 
Commissioners of Divisions. 
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Judicial Department —cont. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Nature of the power. 

2 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

3 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

4 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

5 

m 

Obtaining anr information 
for criminal investigation 
pnrpoeee from the reoords 
of post offloes in the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Prom Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
spect or- 
General of 
Police. 

Government of 
India Resolution 
in the Finance 
and Commerce 
Department, No. 
4110, dated 3l8t 
October 1884. 

On application to chief postal authority 
to whom the poet office is imme¬ 
diately subordiimte. 

ISO 

Entertainment of temporary 
police for famine purposes 
on railways. 

Ditto 

Bombay Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, 
Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 1207, 
dated the 16th 
February 1897. 


131 

Additions to, and alterations 
in, the list of registers to 
be kept at a police station, 
etc. 

Ditto 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Judicial 
Department, 
No. 4526, dated 
15th July 1901. 

Full, exceat in respect to registers 
presoribM by Law and Government. 

132 

Alterations in, and additions 
to, the Police Manual. 

Ditto 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Judicial 
Department, 
No. 8110, dated 
22nd DMember 
1902. 

Full. 

133 

Correspondence dealing with 
drill and equitation certi* 
ficates obtained by Assis¬ 
tant Superintendents of 
Police. 

Ditto ... j 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Judicial 
Department, 
No. 3608, dated 
IBtb July 1904. 

1 Power to authorise the Accountant- 
General to enter the letter D or B 

1 against an officer's name in the Civil 

1 List on production of a oertifioate. 

134 

Employment of Plague 
Police. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
spector- 
General of 
Police and 
Deputy In- 
spectors- 
General of 
Police. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Judicial 
Department, 
No. 6838, dated 
30th December 
1906. 

j Provisional sanction to be accorded by 
Deputy Inspectors-General of Police. 
Power to confirm to be vested in the 
Inspector-General of Police to the 
limit of financial provision. 

135 

1 

List of district jails class!. 
fied for the purposes of 
charge allowance for the 
flnanoial year. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
spector- 
General of 
Prisons. 

1 Under the orders of 
the Government 
of India, Home 
Department, 
No. 7—582—694, 
dated the 28th 
August 1889, 
communicated 
with Bombay 
Government R^ 
solution No. 5033, 
dated the 21tt 
September 1889, 
Judicial Depart¬ 
ment. 


136 

Printing of forms at the 
Government Press. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Police, Bom¬ 
bay. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, General 
Department, 
No. 412 of 7th 
February 1888. 

The Commissioner may be authorised 
to indent on the press. 

137 

Gradation lists of Sub- 
Inspectors. 

From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Deputy In- 
speotors- 
General of 
Ranges. 

Govemmeut Reso¬ 
lution, Judicial 
Depart ment. 
No. 5770, dated 
29Uk October 1906. 

Wholly 

138 

Power to depute men to the 
Finger Print Bureau to 
learn the Finger Print 
System. 

From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Deputy In- 
speot or- 
Oeneral of 
Police for 
Railways and 
Criminal In¬ 
vestigation. 

Inspector - General 
of Police's Cir¬ 
cular No. 3503, 
dated 2nd May 
1906. 

Wholly. 

139 

Selection of Sub-Inspectors 
for Criminal Investigation 
Branch. 

From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Deputy In- 
speoto r- 
General of 
Police for 
Railways and 
Criminal In¬ 
vestigation. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Judicial 
Depar tment. 
No. 4361, dated 
13th August 1901. 

Subject to aimroval of the Inspector- 
General of Police, 

140 

Transfers of Criminal iln- 
vestigation Department 
anb-inspectore. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

With the approval of the Inspector- 
General of Police. 
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Serial 

No. 

1 

141 


142 


143 

144 


146 


146 

147 

148 

149 


Judicial Department—caai. 


Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing mle or 
authority. 

3 

3 

4 


Transfers of sub-inspectors 
on railways. 


Inter-district transfers of 
snb-inspectors. 


Transfers and promotions of 
sub • inspectors on rail¬ 
ways. 


Promotions of snb-inspec¬ 
tors. 


According sanction to write 
off certain useless books 
borne on the police re¬ 
gisters. 


Leave to students of the* 
police training school. 


Appointments, promotions, 
punishments and leave to 
clerical establishments of 
Superintendents and Assis¬ 
tant Superintendents of 
Police. 

Acting appointments of sub¬ 
inspectors ifrom among 
head constables in leave 
vacancy. 


Transfers of inspectors 


From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Deputy - In - 
speotor- 
General of 
Police for 
Bail ways and 
Criminal In¬ 
vestigation, 
subject to the 
general con¬ 
trol of the 
Inspector- 
General. 

From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Range De¬ 
puty Inspec¬ 
tors- General 
of Police, 
subject to the 
general con¬ 
trol of the 
Inspeotor- 
General of 
Police. 

Prom Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Range De¬ 
puty Inspec¬ 
tors - General 
of Police. 

Ditto 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Judicial 
Department, 
No. 4861, dated 
ISth August, 1906. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Dis¬ 
trict Super¬ 
intendent of 
Police and 
D i s t r i c t 
Uagistrate. 

From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Principal, 
Police Train¬ 
ing School. 

From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Superin- 
tendent of 
Police. 

From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
S u p e r in- 
tendent of 
Police. 

From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Superin¬ 
tendent of 
Police and 
Deputy In- 
spectors- 
General of 
Police. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Government Reso¬ 
lution No. 6083 of 
4th September 
1896, Judicial De¬ 
partment, page 
485 of Police 
Manual. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution No. 1479, 
Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, dated 16 th 
March 1906, Rule 
6 of the rules. 

Government Beso- 
Intion No. 6165, 
dated 16th Sep¬ 
tember 1907, 
Judicial Depart¬ 
ment. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Judicial 
Department, No. 
4361, dated 18th 
August 1906. 


Ditto 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


5 


Within his railway jurisdiction. 


Within range only so &r as District 
Sub-Inspectors are concerned. 
Transfers from districts in one range 
to another or from railwav to du- 
triots with the approval of the In- 

S r-General of Police in whom 
vest the power of transferring 
any non-gazette officer within the 
limits of the Presidency, in (he public 
interests. 


Subject to the selection and recom¬ 
mendation by the railway deputy 
from the Range List; any disagree¬ 
ment between the railway and 
range deputy to be referred to the 
Inspector-General of Police. 

Subject to the general control of the 
Inspector-General of Police and the 
proviso that in oases involving the 
claims of Railway and Criminal In¬ 
vestigation Departoent Officers the 
Railway Deputy is to be consulted. 
In the event of a difference of opinion 
the Inspector-General's orders to be 
taken. In caserof special promotion 
recommended or proposed by either 
range or railway depntiM, t^ 
approval of the Inspector-General of 
Police to be obtained. 

Each for the office of himself and his 
subordinates. 


Power to grant sick leave on medical 
certificates. 


Subject to the following proviso ;— 
The Inspector-General of Police’s 
approval to the appointment of 
h^ clerk and head accountant 
should be necessary. 


Subject to the confirmation by the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police. 


In ree^t to transfers in the district or 
on the railway. 

In respect to transfers within his range 
or from one railway to another. 

In both oases subject to the control of 
the Inspector-General of Police. 
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Judieial Department—coni. 


Serial 

No, 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

I 

3 

3 

4 

5 


160 


Filial lepoits in oasea in> 
Twtigatad by the police 
when offence doee not 
appear to have been oom- 
mitted. Now decided by 
the First Claes Magis* 
tiates. 


To Tdluka 
Magistrates 
of any class. 


Goremment Beao- 
Intion No. 6373, 
dated 19th 
Norember 1888, 
Judicial Depart¬ 
ment. 


As regards cases within their jurisdic¬ 
tion. 


151 


Quarterly return of extra 
policemen for treasure- 
guard only. 


Oovemment Beeo- 
Intion, Judicial 
Departmeut, No. 
1867 of 14th 
March 1903. 


This is unneoessary. 


162 


(а) Changes in the distri¬ 
bution lists of the Indian 
Iaw Beports. 

(б) Supply of extra oopiee 
of the Indian Law Be- 
ports. 


(d) Memorandum 
from the Oovem- 
ment of India. 
Department of 
Finanoe and Com¬ 
merce, No. 4764, 
dated 6th Octo¬ 
ber 1890, em¬ 
bodied in Bom¬ 
bay Government 
Dilution, Gene¬ 
ral Department, 
No. 4324, dated 
81st October 1890. 


153 


Appeals against punishments 
and orders from clerical 
establishments of Super¬ 
intendents and Assistant 
Superintendents. 


164 


Application for sanction to 
expenditure incurred in 
the removal of European 
vagrants from British 
India under the European 
Vagrancy Act. 


166 


Punishment of police 
officers serving in the 
Criminal Investigation 
Department. 


156 


Ordering snpply from con¬ 
tractors. 


167 


Signing of different licensee 
granted by the Commis¬ 
sioner’s office under the 
various Acts which em¬ 
power the Commissioner 
of Police only to do so. 


From Oovem¬ 
ment to 
(1) Inspector- 
General of 
Police ; 

(3) Deputy In- 
s pectors- 
Graeral. 
From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Police, Bom¬ 
bay. 


From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Deputy In- 
spector- 
Genetal of 
Police for 
Bail ways and 
Criminal In¬ 
vestigation. 

From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
District Su¬ 
perintendent 
of Police. 

From Commis- 
sioner of 
Police to 
Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of 
Police, Bom¬ 
bay. 


None. 


None 


As regards both (a) and (6) applications 
are at present reoeived from oGiar 
Governments or Administrations, 
from the Commissioners on behalf of 
District Magistrates or other officers 
under them or from District Judges 
on bshalf of themselves or officers 
subordinate to them. By Govern¬ 
ment Beeolution No. 1306, dated 6th 
July 1905 (Educational Department), 
the Curator,GovemmentCentral Bo<» 
Depdt, was authorised to comply with 
the requisitions of Heads of Depart¬ 
ments and offices under the several 
departments of the Secretariat, for 
Uie free snpply of oopiee of Acts and 
other Government publications kept 
forsaleatthedepdt. Onthisanalo^ 
the Superintendent. Government Cen¬ 
tral Press, who ttow the Indian Law 
Beporta, might be authorised to 
comply with requisitions for copies 
of the reports reoeived direct from 
all Heads of Departments. 

Copies required by other Governments 
and Administrations might oontinue 
to come to Government, who would 
pass them on to the Superintendent, 
Government Central Piw, for com¬ 
pliance. 


Fully, in the case of members draw¬ 
ing Bs. 50 and upwards. 

The rest. 


The Commissioner of Police reports 
oompliance with the orders of Govern¬ 
ment, directing the removal of the 
vagrants and applies for sanction to 
the expenditure incurred by him in 
connection with the removaL As the 
sanction is ouite a formal matter it 
might be dispensed with and the 
Acoonntant-Graeral authorised to pay 
the charge on receipt of a bill firam 
the Commissioners of Police direct. 

Full, with respect to officers of and 
below the grMe of snb-inspeotors. 


To order from recognised contractor i 
and according to seated samples. 
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Judicial Department—<oai. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Nature of the power. 

2 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

3 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

4 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

5 

1S8 

Calling for papers of punish¬ 
ments awarded by the Dis¬ 
trict Superintendents of 
Police to the members of 
the police force. 

From Inspec- 
tor - General 
of Police to 
D i s t r i c t 
Magistrate. 



To have check over indiscriminate 
punishments it is desirable that such 
powers should be delegated to District 
Magistrates. 

159 

Supply of copies of the High 
^nrt Civil and Criminal 
Circular Order Books. 

From -Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner in 
Sind, and 
D i V i s i onal 

C 0 m m i s - 
sioner. 

By practice 

The officers named in column 3 may be 
authorized to ask the High Court 
direct for copies of the circulars. 

160 

Supply of copies of the Police 
Gazette to officers outside 
the Presidency and in 
Native States. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In¬ 
spector-Gene¬ 
ral of Police. 

Ditto 

Full. 

161 

Supply of ConOdential Sup¬ 
plement to the Bomtay 
Police Gazette printed on 
one side only in addition 
to the ordinary copy. 

Ditto ... 1 Ditto 

1 

j 

General Department. 

Do. 

162 

Determining the number of 
Municipal Councillors. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

Bombay District 
Municipal Act, 
III of 1901, sec¬ 
tion 11. 


163 

Sanctioning election rules 

Ditto 

Ditto 


164 

framed by municipalities. 

Deciding whether a vacancy 
of Connoillcr has occurred 
in City and Town Munici¬ 
palities. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector.* 

Ditto, section 15 
(3) 

* Two Collectors recommend Commis¬ 
sioner in the case of Ci^ Munioi- 
nadities and Collector in the case of 
Town Municipalities. 

166 

Removal of a Municipal 
Councillor whether elected 
or appointed. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

Ditto, section 16... 


166 

Appointment of Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents of 
municipalities. 

Grant of leave of absence 
to Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents of City and 
Town Municipalilies. 

From Govern- 
meat to Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto, section 28 
(2) and (8) 


167 

Ditto 

Ditt 

0 , section 23 
(«) 


168 

Authorising the adoption 
of procedure by circular. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

Ditto section 35 
(6) 


169 

Sanctioning rules and by¬ 
laws of City Municipalities 
and alteration or recission 
thereof. 

Ditto '^ 

1 Ditto, sections 46 
and 48 


170 

Sanctioning alterations in 
the pay of establishments 
in City Municipalities. 

Ditto 

Ditto, section 46... 


171 

Sanctioning expenditure 

beyond municipal limits. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto, section 52... 


172 

Conferring powers on muni¬ 
cipalities for the preven¬ 
tion of dangerous diseases. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

Ditto, sections 144 
and 145 


173 

Closing of places for the 
disposal of the dead in 
municipal areas. 
Constitution of notided areas. 

Ditto 

Ditto, section 150. 


174 

Ditto 

D, 

Ditto, section 187 


175 

Grant of grstuity to mnni- 
oipal employes. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioners of 
Divisions. 

Bnlesof some muni- 
cipalities. 

The power vested in Local Government. 

176 

Prohibiting houses in muni¬ 
cipal districts being used 
as brothels. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Mu¬ 
nicipality. 

Bombay District 
Municipal Act, 
III of 1901, sec¬ 
tion 163. 

Full powers. 

177 

Nomination of Councillors 
to vacancies due to failure 
to elect the full number 
of elected Councillors. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto, section 10(h). 

Two Collectors recommend that power 
may be given to the Collector only in 
the case of those municipalities of 
which he is not President. 

178 

Extending the term of muni¬ 
cipalities from S to 4 years. 

Ditto 

Ditto, section 17.' 


179 

Sanctioning leases of im¬ 
movable property for a 
term notexoe^ing 7 years 
and sales or transfers of 
such property and ex¬ 
changes of land between 
municipality and private 
individuals. 

Ditto 

Ditto, section 40 (9). 
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General Department —coot. 


Serial 

No. 

I 

Nature of the power. 

2 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

3 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

4 

Extent of delation proposed. 

5 

180 

SanotionioK rolee and by¬ 
laws of Town MnnicipaU- 
ties and alteration or 
reeoission thereof. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 

Bombay District 
Municipal Act, 
III of 1901, sec¬ 
tions 46 and 48. 


181 

Sanotioninf: alterations in 
the pay of establishment 
of Town Mnnioipalities. 

Ditto 

Ditto, section 46. 


182 

Sanctioning expenditure on 
pnblio reception, ceremony 
or entertainment in the 
case of City Mnnicipalities. 

Ditto 

Ditto, section 56 
(m) 


183 

Sanctioning in the cnee of 
Town Municipalities ar¬ 
rangements purporting to 
be binding permanently or. 
for a term of years. 

Ditto 

Ditto, section 57. 


184 

Imposition of taxes in Town 
Municipalities. 

Ditto 

Ditto, section 69. 


185 

Consideration of objections 
to imposition of taxes in 
Town Mnnicipalities. 

Ditto 

Ditto, section 60 
(O- 


186 

Sanctioning, modifying and 
imposing conditions as 
repurds taxes in Town 
Mnnicipalities. 

Ditto 

1 Ditto, section 61. 


187 

Sanctioning the establish- j 
ment of slaughter-houses 
beyond municipal limits. 

Ditto 

Ditto,seotionlil. 


188 

Power to hear appeals 
against a mnnioipslity’s 
order prohibiting the erec¬ 
tion of any building ex¬ 
ceeding such dimensions 
as may be speci6ed. 

Ditto 

Ditto, section 149 
(2) (0). 


189 

Qrant of rewards, gratuities, 
bonuses and compassion¬ 
ate allowances to munici¬ 
pal servants. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind 
to Collector. 


Extent as provided by rules. 

190 

Remissinn of arrears of 
municipal revenue and 
writing-off of irrecover¬ 
able ontstandings in case 
of Kotri and Manjhand 
mnnicipalities. 

Ditto 

In the absence of 
rules framed 
under section 46 
O') of the Muni¬ 
cipal Act III of 
1901. 

Extent unlimited. 

191 

Refunds of mnnioipal dues 
in case of Tatfaa, Keti, 
Kotri and Manjhand 
mnnicipalities. 

Ditto ... 

In the absence of 
rules nnder sec¬ 
tion 46 (J) of Mu¬ 
nicipal Act III of 
1901. 

Extent unlimited. 

192 

(a) Forfeiture of Provident 
Fund of mnnioipal em¬ 
ployes in case of disirissal, 
(5) payment to dismissed 
persons of amount of con¬ 
tribution, (o) payment of 
amount of contribution to 
heirs of person who has 
died intestate. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner in Bind 
to Kar&chi 
Municipality. 

No. 113 of the 
Kar&chi Mnnioi¬ 
pal Rules. 

Extent as regards (a) and (5) in case 
they are competent to dismiss; (e 
unlimited. 

193 

Application of plague sur¬ 
veillance measures to 
municipal and other 
towns. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 

GovemmentBesolu- 
tion No. 1918-P., 
dated 6th Hay 
1901. 


m 

Prohibition of holding of 
fairs, Ac., owing to plague. 

Ditto 

No. 20 of the Mofus- 
sil Plague Rules 
—Government 
Notification No. 
1948-P.. dated 6th 
May 1901. 


195 

Extension of the period of 
the term of office of mem¬ 
bers of Local Boards. 

From Oovem- 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

Bombay Local 
Boards Act I of 
1884, section 14. 


196 

Approving the appointment 
of a member of a Local 
Beard when no qualified 
person is elected. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto, section 24. 


197 

Appointment of President 
of Tdluka Local Beard. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

Ditto, section 27. 


198 

Deciding difference of 
opinion between local 
bodies. 

Ditto 

Ditto, section 36. 


199 

Sanctioning regulations 
made by Local Boards. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto, section 39. 



t 0 


8S831 
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APPENDIX : 


General Department—cont. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Nature of the power. 

2 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

3 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

4 

Extent of delation proposedt 

5 

200 

Apportioning ferry proceeds 
between two or more 
Local Boards when a 
ferry is partly in one 
district and partly in 
another.' 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

Bombay Looal 
Boards Act I of 
1884, section 44. 


201 

SanotioDing expenditure by 
Local Boards without the 
district. 

Ditto 

Ditto, section 45. 


202 

Sanctioning expenditure by 
Local Boards outside their 
area but within the 
district. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto, section 46. 


203 

Nomination of members of 
District and Taluka Local 
Boards. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col- 
leotorand As¬ 
sistant Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto, section 5 
(»). 


204 

Leases of immovable pro* 
perty for a term exceed¬ 
ing three years and sale 
and transfer of such 
property. 

Aroroval to the election of 
Vice-President of Local 
Boards. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto, section 9. 


205 

Ditto 

Ditto, section 27. 


206 

Requiring a District Local 
Board to reduce the 
number of officers and 
servants emploved by it 
or to reduce the pay of 
' any such officer or servant. 

Ditto 

Ditto, section 63. 


207 

Purchase by Local Boards 
of articles of European 
manufacture costing more 
than Bs. 50. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind 
to District 
Local Board. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution No. 1249, 
dated 28th Febru¬ 
ary 1906. 1 

Extent of budget limit. 

206 

Sanctioning re-appropriation 
and supplementary state¬ 
ments of Tdluha Local 
Boards. 

From Presi¬ 
dent, District 
Local Board, 
to President, 
Tdluha Local 
Board. 

Bombay Local 
Boards Act I of 
1884, section 56. 

1 

1 

209 

Appointment of members of 
Taluka Looal Board Com- 
mittees. 

From Collector 
to Assistant 
smd Deputy 

Practioe . 


210 

Power to appoint the school 
panch. 

From Assistant 
Collector to 
Hamlatddr. 

Ditto . 

. 

211 

Bringing a factory under the 
Ftmtories Act. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col- 
lector and 
District 
Magistrate. 

Indian Factories 
Act, 1881,sections 

2 and 20. 

When the number of operatives simul¬ 
taneously employed on taa day is 
not less than 50, other ooncutionB in 
section 2 being fulfilled. 

212 

Notice of accidents in fac¬ 
tories in the mufaull. 

From District 
Blagistrate to 
Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Magis¬ 
trate. 

No. 20 of rules 
under the Indian 
Factories Act, 
1881. 

Report should be made by the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate to the District 
Magistrate in case of fatal acoidenta. 

213 

Notice of holidays in fac¬ 
tories. 

Ditto 

Rule under the 
Indian Factories 
Act, 1881,re-pttb- 
lished in Govern¬ 
ment Notification 
No. 3537, dated 
8th July 1903. 


1214 

Appointments of examiners 
for engineers’ certiftcatee. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col- 
lectors of 
Bombay and 
Karichi as 
regards 
Boards of Ex¬ 
aminers for 
Bombay and 
Kar&ohi, and 
to Political 
Resident, 
Aden, as 
regards Che < 
Board for 1 
Aden. 

Bombay Boiler In- 
spection Act II 
of 1891,section 20. 
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General Department —cont. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


215 


Grant of duplicate oertifl- 
cates. 


216 

217 

218 


All financial matters con¬ 
nected with Boiler Inspec¬ 
tion Department in 
Ear&ohi. 

Beferenoe of technical ques¬ 
tions by the Boiler In¬ 
spector, Karfiohi, to Senior 
Inspector of Boilers, 
Bombay. 

Power to abolish Sanitary 
Committees. 


219 


Appointment of a Sanitary 
Inspeotor. 


220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 


227 

228 


Bemoval of members of 
Sanitary Boards from 
office. 

Deleg^ation by Collector of 
his powers to the Assistant 
Collector. 

Nomination and appoint¬ 
ment of members of Sani¬ 
tary Boards. 

Proposals for the utilisation 
of Oovemment grant-in- 
aid together with local 
fund and popular con¬ 
tribution for village sani¬ 
tation and village water 
supply. 

Transfer of allotments from 
villagesanitation to village 
water-supply and rice 
verta. 

Villages in which village 
sanitation books may be 
maintained. 

(a) Confirming rules for the 
protection of wild birds 
made by a municipality 
under section 8. 

(5) Applying the provisions 
of the Wild Birds' Pro¬ 
tection Act, XX of 1887. 

Publication of notification 
under the Indian Treasure 
Trove Act. 

Grant of rewards to finders 
of treasure trove. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col- 
leotors of 
Bombay and 
Kar&ohi and 
Political Be- 
sident, Aden. 

From Collector 
of Bombay to 
Collector of 
of Kar&chi. 

From Collector 
of Kar&cbito 
Inspector of 
Boilers, Ka- 
richi. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto 


From Cnmmis- 
sionerinSind 
to Collector. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Collector 
to M&mlat- 
d&r. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


Bombay Boiler In¬ 
spection Act II of 
1891, section 26. 


Practice 


Ditto 


Village Sanitation 
! Act, I of 1889, 
I section 6 (1). 

I Ditto, section 21... 


Ditto, section 32... 


Ditto, section 44... 


Ditto, section 19.. 


Practice ... 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Wild Birds' Protec¬ 
tion Act, XX of 
1887, section 3. 


Indian Treasure 
Trove Act, VI of 
1878, section 5. 
Practice . 1 . 


In matters of doubt the Kar&chi 
Inspeotor shonld consult the Sind 
Boiler Commission through the 
Collector. 


Pull powers. 


Ditto. 


Within allotment. 


Ditto. 


Full powers. 


229 


Applications to import 
dangerous petroleum 
aooompanied by draft 
licenses. 


230 Grant of petroleum licenses 


231 Be-appropriations from the 
crMit balance of Canton¬ 
ment Funds. 


232 

233 


Be-appropriation from one 
major head of the canton¬ 
ment budget to another. 

Appointment of visitors to 
lunatic asylums. 


234 


Examination of lunatics and 
order for their admission 
into a lunatic asylum. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind 
to Chief Ool- 
leotor of 
Customs and 
Salt Bevenue 
in Sind. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to 
General 
Officer oom- 
manding 
Division. 

Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Commis- 
sioner of 
Police, Bom¬ 
bay, to De¬ 
puty Com¬ 
missioner. 


No. 15 of the Buies 
under the Petro¬ 
leum Act VIII of 
1899, section 5. 


Buie 4 n) under the 
Petroleum Act. 

Cantonment Code, 
1899, section 30 
( 5 ). 


Ditto, section 33 (1) 


Lunatic A^lums 
Act XXXVl of 
1858, section 2. 


Such applications are now submitted to 
Government through the Commis- 
sioner in Sind. It is proposed that 
the applications be submitted direct 
to Government. 


In all oases. 


33321 


2 0 2 
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APPENDIX : 


General Department —cont. 


1 

Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 1 

5 

1 


235 

286 

287 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 


Granting of permission for 
the emigration of artisans 
and ooolies for the Uganda 
^IwaT, via Bombay, 
when Kardohi is plagae 
infected. 

Power to rary fees to be 
charged at hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

Sanction to the acceptance 
of small amounts as gift 
or rewMd by Government 
servants. 

Ad^tions to places and 
agency for the sale of 
quinine. 

Weekly returns of vaccina¬ 
tion. 


Appointment and subse¬ 
quent confirmation of 
Civil Assistant Surgeons. 

Promotions of Civil Assis¬ 
tant Surgeons from 3rd 
to 2nd Class and from 
2nd to Ist Class. 

Appointments of Honorary 
Surgeons and Physicians 
and Honorary Assistant 
Surgeons and Physicians 
at the Jamsetji Jijibhoy 
Hospital. 

Applications for privilege 
of indenting on the Gov¬ 
ernment Medical Store 
Dep6t for medical stores 
required by institutions 
not aided by Government. 

Awlications for supply of 
District Officers’ mMicine 
chests and tin medicine 
boxes. 

Foreign telegrams requiring 
Ae oounter-signature of 
Government prior to their 
transmission. 

Applications re the change 
in the designation of 
hospital servants, such as 
probationers, jamadart, 
Ac. 

Applications fur the assem¬ 
blage of a committee to 
investigate outbreaks of 
epidemics at Government 
medical Institutions. 

Transfer of Deputy Sani¬ 
tary Commissioners. 


Increase of pay and allow-, 
anoes to Local Fund and 
municipal vaccinators and 
their peons. 

Breakage and loss state¬ 
ments. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind 
to Collector 
ef Karachi. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 
Ditto 


From Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind 
to Collector. 

From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to M&mlat- 
d&r. 

From Govern- j 
ment to Sur¬ 
geon-General. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Sani- 
tary Com¬ 
missioner. 

Ditto 


From Sanitary j 
Commis¬ 
sioner to 
Deputy Sani¬ 
tary Commis- I 
sioners. 


Indian Emigration 
Act, XXI of 1883, 
section 108. 


No. 28 of the Grant- 
in-aid Dispensary 
Rules. 

Rules 2 and 3 of the 
Government Ser¬ 
vants’ Conduct 
Rules. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution No. 4550, 
dated the 27th 
Augnst 1904. 

Practice . 


Paragraph 1 of Seo- 
ticn IV, Bombay 
Medical Code, 
1875. 

Paragraphs 8 and 4, 
Se^ion IV of the 
Bombay Medical 
Code, 1875. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution No. 1979, 
dated 9th Novem¬ 
ber 1888, Educa¬ 
tional Depart¬ 
ment. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution No. 6234, 
dated 16th 
November 1898, 
General Depart¬ 
ment. 

Goverainent Reso¬ 
lution No. 665, 
dated Srd Febru¬ 
ary 1903, General 
Department. 


Government Reso- 
Intion, General 
Department, No. 
2318, dated the 
6th June 1895. 


The returns on receipt from vac¬ 
cinators are sent on by mamlatd&rs 
for record in the Sub-Divisional 
Office. It is proposed that they may 
be filed in the mamlatd&r’s office. 

The power vested in the Local Govern¬ 
ment be delegated. 


The powers of the Local Government 
be delegated. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


The power to sanction these in aooord- 
anoe with the principle laid down 
by Government be delegated. 


The power vested in the Local Govern¬ 
ment to oonntersign these be dele¬ 
gated. 

The power vested in the Local Govern¬ 
ment be delegated. 


The power exercised by the Local 
Government be delegate 


Transfer from ono registration dis¬ 
trict to another. 


Granting an increase up to the amount 
sanctioned by the District Local 
Boards and munioipalitiee. 

’The decision of the Depn^ Sanitary 
Commissioners should be final. 


Educational Department. 


251 


Payment of grant to an 
aided school, the atten¬ 
dance or efficiency of 
which has fallen greatly 
below the average of pre¬ 
vious years through mis¬ 
adventure for which the 
managers are not to 
blame. 


From Govem- 
men t to 
Director of 
Public In¬ 
struction. 


Rule 14 of Chapter 
I of the Grant-in- 
Aid Code. 
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Serial 

No. 

1 Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

1 2 

, 1 

3 

[ 1 

4 

5 


252 


253 


251 


255 


256 


257 


258 


239 


260 


261 


262 


263 


264 


Exoasing a student of the 
veterinary ooUege from 
pMing a lower ezamina* 
tion before his being 
eligible for a higher ex> 
andnation as a spedal 
case. 

Appointment of the board 
of examiners for the 
veterinary college exami* 
nations. 

Publication in the Oorern- 
tnent Oaiette of the list 
of schools reoognised by 
Government. 


Appointments of members 
on the Provincial and 
Divisional Vernacnlar 
Text-Books Committee. 


Sanctioning change of 
names in the case of non- 
gazetted officers. 


Submission of landed pro- 
Mrty returns by Gazetted 
Officers of the Educational 
Department. 

Submission of landed pro¬ 
perty returns by non- 
gazetted officers on pro¬ 
vincial list of the IMnca- 
catioual Department. 

Submission of landed pro¬ 
perty returns bv masters 
and teachers in toe service 
of Local and Municipal 
Boards. 

Submission of report on the 
examinations of the 
veterinary college. 


Sanctiong changes in the 
training ooUege, ver¬ 
nacular masters, and 
Deputy Educational In- 
spMtors* Codes. 

Grant of a certificate of 
training of Rs. 9 for ap¬ 
proved service to un¬ 
trained teachers. 

Increase or decrease in the 
rates of fees in municipal 
primary schools. 


Withholding high and 
special or middle and 
special school scholar¬ 
ship for bad conduct, etc. 


From Govem- 
m e n t to 
Director of 
Public In¬ 
struction. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Govem- 
m e n t to 
Director o f 
Public In¬ 
struction. 

From Director 
of Public In¬ 
struction to 
Educational 
Inspectors. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


No. 23 of the Vete¬ 
rinary College 
Rules sanctioned 
in Government 
Notification, Edu¬ 
cational Depart¬ 
ment, No. 1841 of 
4th OotoW 1905. 

No. 32 of do. ... 


Government Reso¬ 
lution No. 1781, 
Educational De¬ 
partment, dated 
29th September 
1904. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Educa¬ 
tional Depart¬ 
ment, No. 1280, 
dated 27th 
August 1900. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Financial 
Department, No. 
2536, dated 13th 
July 1882. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, General 
Department, No. 
8000 of 10th Jane 
1903. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


No. 85 of Rules pub¬ 
lished in Govern¬ 
ment Notification, 
Educational De¬ 
partment, N o. 
1811, dated 4th 
October 1906. 

Practice 


Rule 4, Chapter 
VIII, of the Ver¬ 
nacular Masters’ 
Code. 

No. 10 of roles laid 
down by Govern¬ 
ment under sec¬ 
tion 24 of the 
Bombay District 
Municipal Act of 
1873 (jiide Gov¬ 
ernment Notifi¬ 
cation, Educa¬ 
tional De part- 
ment. No. 2685 of 
8th Decern ber 
1894). 

No. 8 of the rules 
for Scholarships 
in High and 
Special and in 
Middle and 
Special Schools 
sanctioned in 
Government No¬ 
tification, E d n - 
oational Depart¬ 
ment, Nos. 3382-A 
and B of 20th 
December 1906. 


In entirety. 


In entirety. 


In entirety. 


In entirety. 


In entirety. 


Discontinnanoe of the submission of 
these returns to Government. 


Discontinnanoe of the sabmiadon of 
the retnms to the Dhreotor. 


Discontinuance of the submission of 
the retnms to the Educational In¬ 
spectors. 


Discontinuance of the report. 


In entirety. 


In entirety. 


In entirety. 


In entirety. 
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APPENDIX : 


EdueatUmal Department—cout. 


Serial 

No.; 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 


265 


266 


267 


268 


269 


Issning licenses for appren¬ 
ticing iuTeniles under 
private bodies or gentle¬ 
men and renewing them. 


Special permission to appear 
for the vemaonlar final 
examination. 


Publishing the results of 
the Vemacnlar Final Ex¬ 
amination. 


Baising the percentage of 
free studentehipe in Local 
Board primary schools 
in towns and villages. 


Transmission to the Super¬ 
intendent of Stationery 
of indents for peons’ 
clothing and stationery. 


From Director 
of Public In- 
. stmction to 
Educational 
Inspector, 
C.D. 


From Director 
of Public In¬ 
struction to 
Educational 
Inspectors. 


I 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Director 
of Public In- 
stmction to 
Divisional 
I n 8 p e 0 tors 
and Inspec¬ 
tor of Euro- 
Man Schools, 
Bombay and 
Central Pro¬ 
vinces. 

From Sanitary 
C ommis- 
8 i o n e r to 
Deputy Sani- 
t a r _y Com¬ 
missioners. 


No. 67 of the Re¬ 
formatory School 
Rules sanctioned 
i n Government 
Resolution N o. 
1949, Educational 
Department, of 
6th October 1906. 

Nos. 4 (4) and 7 of 
the rales regu¬ 
lating the admis¬ 
sion of candidates 
into the lower 
grades of the 
Public Service 
sanctioned in 
Government No¬ 
tification No.1365, 
Educational De¬ 
partment, dated 
7th July 1908. 

No. 4(6)of the roles 
published in Gov¬ 
ernment Notifica¬ 
tion, Educational 
Department, 
No. 1366, dated 
7th July 1903. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Educa¬ 
tional Depart¬ 
ment, No. 2587 
of 6th December 
1894. 

Circular No. 10160, 
dated 20th Octo¬ 
ber 1905, from the 
S o p e rintendent 
of Stationery; 
G o V ernment 
Resolution, F i - 
nancial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 8340, 
1st Sep¬ 
tember 1882. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, General 
Department, No. 
2318, dated 6th 
June 1895. 


dated 


In entirety. 


In entirety. 


In entirety. 


In entirety. 


The Divisional Inspectors to forward 
direct their own indents and those of 
their subordinates, including those 
of the head masters of high schools. 
The inspector of Enropean schools 
to forward his own indents direct. 


These indents may be forwarded direct 
to the Stationery Department. 


Marine Department. 


270 


271 


272 


Grant of copies of certifi¬ 
cates of competency as 
master and mate in oases 
of the original being lost. 


Cancellation or snspension 
of certificates of survey. 


Grant of copies of oertifi- 
cates as Ist Class Master, 
2nd Class Master or Seranp 
or as Engineer, let clam 
engine driver or 2nd class 
engine driver in oases 
where the original has 
been lost. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Port 
Officer, and 
President, 
MarineBoard | 
of Examin¬ 
ers, Bombay. ! 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Port ' 
Officer, Bom¬ 
bay. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Port 
Officer, and 
President, 
MarineBoard 
of Examiners, 
Bombay. 


Merchant Shipping 
Act I of 1859, 
Section XVI. 


Inland Steam Vee- 
sels Act VI of 
1884, sections 15 
and 17. 


Ditto. 


273 

274 

275 


Grant of copies of certificates 
as engineer or engine 
driver in oases where the 
original has been lost 
Prosecution for sending or 
taking nnseaworthy ships 
to sea. 

Report by Detaining Officer 
of provisional detention 
of unsafe ships. 


Ditto ... Indian Steamships I . 

Act VII of 1884. ; 

I section 30. | 

; 

From Govern- 1 Indian Merchant | . 

ment to Port j Shipping Act VII ! 

Officer, Bom- | 1880, section 5. | 

bay. 1 

Ditto ... I Ditto ... ' Disoontinnanoe of the report. 

I 
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Marint Department—coni. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
anthority. 

Extent of delation proposed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2761 

Famishing the Registrar- 
Ctoneral of Seamen in 
London with lists of 
colonial certificates of 
competency granted by 
the Government of Bom¬ 
bay together with copies 
of application for exam¬ 
ination made by the per¬ 
sons to whom such certi¬ 
ficates are issued. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Port 
Officer, Bom¬ 
bay. 

Order in Council of 
9th May 1891, 
Schedule A, para. 

4 — Government 
Notification No. 
87, dated the 31st 
July 1891. 

The lists may be sent by the Port 
Officer direct to the Registrar- 
General of Seamen in London. 


Ecclesiastical Department. 


Exhumations of dead bodies 

1 From Govern¬ 


for re-interment in other 

ment to Dis¬ 


cemeteries. 

trict Officers. 


Extensions of cemeteries. 

From Govera- 



m e n t to 
Archdeacon 
of Bombay. 



Revenue Department. 


279 


280 


281 


282 

288 


284 


285 

286 
287 


To dismiss police patds who 
are oiBoiatoTS under the 
Bombay Hereditary OiBces 
Aot, 1874. 


To exeroise rowers under the 
Bombay Ferries Aot and 
rules and orders there¬ 
under. 

To establish new ferries. 


To fix the rates of ferry 
tolls. 

To entertain temporary es¬ 
tablishment for the man¬ 
agement of ferries. 


(a) To establish oattle- 
ponnds under section 4, 
(5) to increase rates of fines 
under section 13, 

(e) to increase fine for 
trespass by pigs under 
section 26, and 
(d) to transfer to a local 
body the functions of the 
District Magistrate under 
section 31 (o) of the Cattle 
Trespass Act, 1871. 


To increase the rates of fines 
to be leried on cattle im¬ 
pounded. 

To increase the fine for tres¬ 
pass by pigs. 

To dispose of surplus pro¬ 
ceeds under section 18 of 
the Cattle Trespass Act 
credited to Local funds. 


From Govern- I 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Govern¬ 
ment or Com¬ 
missioner to 
Collector. 

From Commis- 
sionerin Sind 
to Collector. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


h 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Section 9 of Aot 
VIH of 186/ 
(Bombay Village 
Polioe Aot) as 
amended by Aot 
IV of 1906. 

Bombay Ferries Act, 
II of 1868. 


Section 2, ditto 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 

Mh 

April 1902. 
Section 3, Bombay 
Ferries Aot, 1868. 

Section 4 of the 
Ferries Aot and 
Government Be- 
Bolntion, Revenue 
Department, No. 
2305, dated 8th 
April 1902. 


Sections 4, 12, 26 
and 31 (a). Cattle 
Trespass Act, 
1871. 


« 


Section 12, Cattle 
Trespass Aot, 

1871. 

Section 26, ditto 
Section 31 (5), ditto 


Entirely. 


Power exercised by the Commissioner 
in Sind. 


(The sanction of the Commissioner 
now obtained is a mere formalily.) 


Powers of Local Government under 
sections 4, 12, 26 and 31 (a) of the 
Aot. 

[Government approved of this proposal 
in 1902 and noted that the requisite 
lei^lation should be undertaken 
(vide Government Resolution, Re¬ 
venue Department. No. 3025, dated 
5th May 1902). 

Power has been already delegated to 
the Commissioner in Sind in case (a) 
mentioned in column 2. Proposals 
for the delegation of this power to 
the .Divisional Commissioners and of 
powers in oases ^5) to (d) to them 
and the Commissioner in Sind were 
submitted in Revenue Department 
letter No. 12075, dated 22na Decem¬ 
ber 1906, to the Chivemment of India, 
who have held over their orders for 
the present] 

Powers of Local Government 


Powers of Local Government 
Entirely. 
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APPENDIX: 


SerfaJ 

Na 

1 

388 


289 

390 


291 

292 


393 

394 


Department—cont. 


Nature of the power. 


2 


To appoint, promote and 
tranirfer cattle pound 
eetabliahment 


To grant leave to cattle 
pound mmthi* and to 
appoint men to work in 
temporary vacandee as 
pound mnntkU. 

To dispose of surplus un- 
claio^ proceeds of the 
sale of cattle. 


To sanction feeding charges 
of impounded cattle in 
oases where the sale>pro- 
ceeds are insufficient to 
cover the charges. 

To appoint and dismiss 
ihemgar* (cowherds) em- 
ployM in cattle pounds. 


To flz rates of charges for 
feeding and watering im> 
poundM cattle. 


To issue certificate for filing 
a suit in the (HvU Court 
relating to pension or grant 
by Government of money 
or land revenue. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


From District 
M a g i 8 trate 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Magis¬ 
trate. 


Ditto 


From Dbtrict 
Magistrate 
to Magistrate 
c on d noting 
the sale. 


From District 
Magistrate 
to Talnka 
Magistrate. 
Ditto 


From District 
H a g i 8 trate 
to Revenue 
Officer in 
charge of 
Tdlnka or 
Snb-Divi. 
sional Blagis- 
trate. 

From District 
Magistrate to 
Local Magis¬ 
trate. 

From District 
M a g i s trate 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer. 

From District 
M a g i s trate 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Magis¬ 
trate. 


From District 
M a g i 8 trate 
to Mdmlaiddr 
and MahaU 
kari. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 



Section 6, Cattle 
Trespass Act, 
1871. 


Ditto 


Section 17, ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Section 18, ditto 


Section 5, Cattle 
Trespass Act, 
1871. 


Nos. 4, 5 and 6 of 
Divisional Com¬ 
missioners’ Rules 
under the Pen¬ 
sions Act, 1871. 

Ditto . 


Rules 4 and 6 of do. 


Rule 4 of 
Ditto 


ditto 


(The District Magistrate naturally 
knows very Uttle about the pound 
mnnshis and without such knowledge 
the management of this large estab¬ 
lishment is a most laborious and 
irksome task. The Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate oould do it well and easily 
and the sub-division is a much more 
suitable unit than the district.) 

Ditto ditto. 


(The evidence is usually recorded by 
the mnUttyiirkar and Magistrate. In 
practice it is simply the formal 
sanction of the District Magistrate 
which is given. The delegation of 
the power will avoid correspondence 
and enable the person entitled to 
receive the money at once.) 

Without any money limit 


(All the TAlvka Magistrates investigate 
the claim. They may be allowed to 
decide the claims.) 


... In ail cases. 


Powers now exercised by District 
Magistrate. 


(Tlie Sub-Divisional Magistrate has 
more opportunitv of testing the work 
of these men in his sub-division than 
the District Magistrate, who must 
necessarily be guided to a great 
extent by the recommendation of Ae 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate.) 


(As the Miralatdar or makalltari 
possesses local knowledge of prices 
current of fodder, etc., he may to 
authorized to fix the rates of such 
chargee.) 


Whenever the Collector is satisfied that 
the suit will in no way affect the 
liability of Government, he may to 
allowed to issue a certificate which is 
generally required for the ascertain¬ 
ment of the shares of the sub-sharers. 


(The proposal was negatived by Govern¬ 
ment, vuf« entry No. 1 of Government 
Resolution, Avenue Department, 
No. 6941, dated 26tb August 1902.) 

Exoept in respect of Saranjdvu. 

(There can possibiy be no objection to 
this power being delegated to the 
Collector. Formerly the ceirtificates 
were ^ven by the Collector with 
Conunissioner’s approval; bnt at 
present they have to receive Govern¬ 
ment sanction.) 
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Revenue DepartmeH^—eoni. 


Serial 

No. 



From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


Bxiiiting ntle or 
anthority. 


295 


996 


297 


298 


299 


800 


801 


To aanotion re^klmiaeion of 
cash allowances. 


SOi 


306 


To strike off or allow re- 
admission of cash allow- 


To direct separate payment 
in oase of oo-aharets. 

To make payment off cash 
allowances to soTeral 
sharers by a separate 
receipt for each. 


To make new entries of 
names in the cash allow¬ 
ances standing on the 
names of one or more 
persons. 

To ooontersign cash allow¬ 
ance bills of flnctnating 
amounts and those that 
are not brought on the 

S rinted cash alienation 

St. 

To enter in or strike ont 
from the account or cash 
alienation list pensions or 
grants. 


302 I To strike out cash allowances 

803 1 To sanction entry of iadim 
and other cash aUowanoes 
in Petha Khata Wahi. 


(a) To resume Seri grants' 
when conditions are not 
fnlflUed, and to renew 
them on sufficient cause 
being shown. 

(8) To regrant existing 
Seri grants to the heirs 
of a deceased holder. 

(c) To sanction new Seri 
grante. J 

To re-enter into the account 
cash allowances which 
may have been erroneously 
struck off. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


From Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind 
to Collector. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col- 
leotor. 


Government NotiB- 
oation, Bevenne 
Depa r t m ent, No. 
4630, dated 19th 
June 1897. 


No. 11 of Divisional 
Commissioners* 
Buies under the 
Pensions Act, 
1871. 


Ditto 

Buie 19 of ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Buie 25 of ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


fGovemment BesO' 
lotions, Bevenne 
Department, 
, No. 8064, dated 
I 11th October, 
i 1832, and No. 
I 3869, dated 13th 
Ang^ 1870. 


Government Beso- 
Intion, Bevenne 
Department. No. 
2327, dated 13th 
June 1862. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


6 


Issuing such oertifloates. 

(CoUe^rs* powers are much restricted 
in this respect and the question ia 
fully dealt with in Government 
Besolntion No. 6941, dated 26th 
August 1902. The proposed delega¬ 
tion will save time and references.) 

Power now exercised by Commissioner. 

(A pe^on for payment of which no 
application is ntade for more than 
6 years is to be struck off the books 
and all arrears forfeited, but under 
certain circumstances it is re-admitted 
if a claim is made within 12 years 
from the date of the last payment. 
The practice in such oases is to ask 
for the aanotion of the Commissioner. 
This power may be delegated to the 
Collector as it is but a re-a dmis sion 
of an old existing pension or grant 
which was struck off in absenoe of 
claim.) 

Power now exercised by Commissioner. 

(The matter is not of sn<ffi importance 
as to necessitate a reference to the 
Commissioner for sanction.) 

Power to issue a permanent order. 


Commissioner’s power. 

(The proposed delegation will save 
delay and correspondence.) 

(Buie 19 provides abontsepmte reoog> 
nition of sharers with the previous 
sanction of the Commissioner. The 
Collector baa power only to order 
such share payments for one year, the 
object being to prevent the indeBnite 
sub-division of a grant or pension. 
This power may be delegated to the 
Collector beoause, as shown above, he 
has the power to do it one year and 
can repeat it the next, and so on. Of 
oonrse a sub-share would not be 
entered in the books without due 
scrutiny.) 

In such exceptional cases as require it 
Commission's power. 

(^e Commissioner’s sanction is baaed’ 
mainly on the recommendation of the- 
Collector and is thus generally 
format) 


Subject to the approval of the Commiih 
sioner. Central Division. 

(The Collector knows locally the cir¬ 
cumstances which justify the entry 
or striking out from the account.) 

Power of Commissioner. 

Ditto. 


(In these oases the Collector’s recom- 
men^tions are invariably accepted 
and It would tend a good deal towards 
the reduction of correspondence, if 
these powers were delegated to them. 
They can well be truatM to exeroisei 
them with discretion.) 


(Ihe matter is one of oorrectioD of anr. 
error.) 


2 P 


83891 
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AFPBNDIX : 


Revmue D^rtment—cani. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

1 From and to 
i whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

! 

1 Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

1 

2 

' 3 

4 



m 


807 


808 


309 


810 


all 


313 


313 


314 


315 


316 


317 


To sanction the payment of 
cash allonrancei in lien of 
•errice xoatan land ac¬ 
quired under the Land 
Acquisition Act 


(a) To grant new tattaiU to'j 
holders of alienated j 
lands or cash allowances. I 
(by To sanction corrections | 
in existing tanadt in case j 
of clerical errors. J 

To sanction reduction of 
ka«tr-judi in tamdi land 
taken np for public pur¬ 
poses. 

To make payment of arrears 
of pension due to a 
deoooed pensioner to his 
heir. 


To dispose of applications 
for the mutation of names 
of the holders of cash 
allowances. 


To make payment of pension 
or grant of money or land 
revenue to one of joint 
payeex when joint receipt 
is not obtained. 

To submit Judi “ Fud Pat- 
rak ” (statement prepared 
in connection with split¬ 
ting up of the amount of 
judi). 

To sanotion temporary alien¬ 
ation of wataa land for 
raising loons and other 
purposes. 

To fix the period of the 
settlements made under 
sections 17, 18 and 19 of 
the Bombay Hereditary 
Offices Act, 1874. 

To make alteration in the 
watan proper^ assigned 
as remuneration of an 
officiator. 

To remove the di^nalifica- 
tion mentioned in section 
46 (/) of the Bombay 
Her^itary Offices Act in 
the case of a person 
desirous of serving as a 
representative vcatandar 
or his deputy. 

To dismiss her^tary village 
officers. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Collector 
to Snb-Divi- 
sionalOffioer. 


From Collector 
to ' MAmlat- 
dAr, 

From Collector 
to Assistant 
or Deputy 
Collector. 


Ditto 

From Collector 
to HAmlat- 
dir. 


From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to HAmlat- 
dAr. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Government Beeo- 
Intions, Revenue 
Department, No. 
3969, dated 15th 
.Tune 1898, No. 
3869, dated 18th 
June 1900, and 
No. 6100, dated 
28tb July 1905. 


fGovernment Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
5941, dated 26th 
August 1908, 
entry No. 10. 


No. 10 of the Divi¬ 
sional Commis¬ 
sioners’ Rules 
under the Pen¬ 
sions Act, 1871. 

Ditto 


Rule 17 of ditto 


The Commissioner has power to give 
Government waste land in indm in 
lien of tanw land taken up for publio 
purpoKS, or to give cash ^owanoe if 
no suitable land is available. The 
scale of cash allowances has been 
fixed by the Resolutions mentioned in 
column 4 and in such cases no further 
reference to the Commissioner would 
seem necessary. The Collector can 
deal with the case finally. Similarly, 
the power to grant service indnu to 
inferior village servants np to Rs. 12 
in land or in cash may be given to 
the Collector. 


\ Entirely. 


Power now exercised by the Commis¬ 
sioner. 


Colleotor’s power under Rule 10. 
(This will save time and reference.) 


Ditto 

Rule 20 of ditto 


Section 5, Bombay 
Hereditary Offices 
Act, 1874. 


Section 21, ditto 


Section 23, ditto 


Section 45 (/), do. 


In fnlL 


In cases in which there is no dispute. 

(The correspondence of this nature 
KCB to the Collector for obtaining his 
formal sanotion in undisputed oases. 
The sub-divisional Officers are better 
acquainted with their charge and 
there appears no necessity for the 
reservation of the power by the Col¬ 
lector.) 

In full. 

Powers exercised by Colleotor. 


The Collector sanctions the statement 
but the correspondence passes through 
the sub-divisional office. The MAm- 
latdAr might send the statement 
direct to the Colleotor. 

Up to 30 years. 


Full powers.- 


Seotion 58, ditto ... 
Ditto 


Entirely. 

Power exercised by Government (rids 
entiy Na 7 of Government Rewln- 
tion No. 5941. dated 26tb August 
1902, Revenue Department). 








BOYAL COMMISSION ITPON DBOBNTBALIZATION, 




Jieveiiue Departm«nt —cont. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

i 

Existing rule or 
antlwrity. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

_1 _ 

2 

8 

4 

5 


SIS 


819 


320 


821 


822 


823 


824 


825 


To sanction reemployment 
of a dismissed wataiuUr. 


To direct the forfeiture of 
the Hie interest of arepre* 
sentative watanddr in 
cases specified in section 
68 of the Bombay Here* 
ditary Oflioei Act. 


To attach inferior Tillace 
wUam of inferior Tillage 
servants susneoted to be 
guilty of tne crime of 
cattle poisoning. 


To revise the orders of sub* 
ordinate officers passed 
under the Bombay Here¬ 
ditary Offices Act 

To limit the. period of pre¬ 
sentation of a petition to 
Qoremment for revision 
of an officer's proceeding. 


To determine the duties of 
hereditary officers in oases 
of doubt. 


To resume service land when 
service is not performed 
or is unnecessary, or when 
the holder is guilty of 
misconduct or land has 
come in pcsseesion of a 
female or unauthorised 
person. 

To take legal proceedings 
under section 6 without 
reference to the Oommis- 
sioner. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 


From Gh>vem- 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Ch>vem- 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col- 
lector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


Ditto 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Govern- 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Section 58, Bombay 
HeredltaryOfflces 
Act, 1874. 


Ditto 


Section 88, ditto 


Rules published 
under Govern¬ 
ment Notifica¬ 
tion, Bevenne 
Department, Na 
2702. dated 23rd 
April 1902. 


Secticn 6, Bombay 
Hereditary Office 
Act, 1874. 


Section 59, ditto ... 
Ditto 

Section 81, ditto ... 

Ditto 

Section 64, ditto ... 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Section 79, ditto 


Ditto 


To the full extent of the section. 

(At present the local Government's 
sanction is required for the removal 
of an offidator from office. This is 
anomalous when it is considered that 
a Commissioner can dismiss a Mim- 
latdfir and a Collector can dismiss a 
mahalkari or head karktiii. If a 
Collector cannot be trusted to see 
that a village officer is not unjustly 
dismissed, he is obviously unfit for 
his position.) 

Subject to appeal to Commissioner. 

[The grant to Collectors of unfettered 
power to remove an offioiator under 
section 58 and to attach inferior 
village uMtant under section 64 (tf) 
was negatived by Government in 
1902 (vide entry No. 7 in the state¬ 
ment embodied in Government Beso- 
Intion, Bevenne Department, No. 
5941, dated 26th August 1902). If 
the proposed power is grantM to 
Collectors, there will bo an appeal to 
the Commissioner under section 77.] 


Full powers. 

(The arguments urged in the preceding- 
entry in support of the first of the 
two proposals for the delegation of 
power from Government to Collector 
apply here also.) 

Full powers. 


Up to a period of 7 years. 
Powers of Local Government. 


Powers of revising orders of OoIleotoiSr 
except those paawd under section 26 
determining the names of represen¬ 
tative mitaiuUire. 

The revision petition should be pre¬ 
sented witbln 6 months from the 
date of the order complained of. 

[This proposal was negatived by 
Government Besolntion, Bevenne- 
Department, No. 6941, dated 26th 
August 1902.] 

Full powers. 

(Cases of doubt seldom arise and they 
may well be disposed of by the 
Commissioner.) 

Power preserved by the Local Govern¬ 
ment. 


Powers of Commissioner, 

[The proposal was negatived by 
Government (vide entry No. 6 of 
Government Resolution, l^venne 
Department, No. 6941 of 26th 
August 1902).] 


33821 


2 P » 
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APPENDIX : 


Seriia 

No. 

1 

828 


327 


328 


329 

330 

331 

332 


333 

331 


Reveme Department— 


Nature of the power. 


2 


To accord sanction to prose. 
ontion of imtandAr patile 
and kulkamU. 


To puss orders in regard to 
the appointment (accord¬ 
ing to the register), sus¬ 
pension, fining grwt of 
leave of absence, and heir¬ 
ship inquiries of officiating 
and representative watan- 
dur mahdrt. 

To register the names of 
inf^or village servants, 
etc., under Part X, sec- 
tion 64 (a), (i), (c), (<i) 



To enforce production of 
State records in the pos¬ 
session of a uxUandar or 
an offioiator. 


To enter in the xcatan re¬ 
gister the names of heirs 
of representative watan- 
d&TS when the heirs are 
direct, or when there is no 
dispute. 


To enter the names of heirs 
in the toatan register. 


To appoint village officers 
to perform the duties of 
UMtandar. 


To appoint provisional sub¬ 
stitutes during temporary 
vacancies of officiating 
putUe and itUkamie. 


To suspend or fine village 
officers. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

3 

1 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 

Government Beso- 
Intion, Judicial 
Department, No. 
R800, dated 17th 
September 1877. 

From Commis- 
sioner to 
MimlatdAr. 

. 

From Colleotor 
toH&mlatdir 
And 
kari. 

Section 61, Bombay 
Hereditary Offices 
Act, 1871. 

From Colleotor 
to Mimlat- 
dir. 

Sections 64 and 76, 
ditto. 

Ditto 

deotion 70, ditto 

From Sub- 
Division al 
Officer to 
ll&mlaid&r 
and MabAl- 
kari. 

Section 36, ditto ... 

From Sub- 
Divisional 
Officer to 
H&mlatdAr. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sections 12,13 and 
41, ditto. 

From Snb- 
Divisional 
Officer to 
Mimlatd&r 
and NUiAl- 
karl 

Section .52, ditto ... 

i 

From Snb- 
Divisional 
Officer to 
H&mlatddr. 

Sections 67 and 81, 
ditto. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


6 


Pull powers. 

(The Commissioner’s sanction does not 
seem necessary. The Collector should 
be trusted to see that proseontiotM 
are not instituted on insufficient 
grounds. The delay caused by refer- 
enoe to the Commissioner often 
materially weakens the evidenoe.) 

(The preliminary inquiry is generally 
made by the MamlatdAr or the 
Assistant Collector. The Collector 
generally has not any hand in the 
inquiry and is not likely to be pre¬ 
judiced. The power to sanction pro¬ 
secution may therefore be safely 
delegated to the Collector.) 

The power given in section 197, Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code—unrestricted. 


All powers mentioned in section 61, 
clause (c), of the Act, except power 
of dismissing officiating toatanddr 
mAhdr*. 


Full powers, with the exception of that 
under the second clause of 61 (d), 
which should be delegated to the 
Collector. 

(The formal sanction of the Collector is 
at present required though in toot 
the H&mlatd&r makes full inquiries 
in the matter. The right of appeal 
to the Collector will be quite sufficient 
safeguard. The power under the 
second part 61 (d) is mote important 
and should be reserved to the 
Collector.) 

Full povrera. 

(Power is at present exercised by the 
Collector. In emergent oases, it is 
very difficult for MAmlatd&rs to 
obtain Collector’s orders in time. It 
is essential that the MamlatdAr should 
have this power.) 


(A number of such cases are disposed 
of annually. Cases of Collateral 
succession would be disposed of by 
the Print Officer.) ' 


(The watan registers are now all framed. 
The Mimlatdir is more likely toknow 
the deputies nominated and there will 
be less trouble to the VMtandar* to 
attend at the Muhd head-quarters 
than at the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector’s camp which may be at a 
long distance. Percentage of difficult 
oases is very small) 

In all cases. 

(The MimlatdArs* recommendations in 
such cases are invariably sanctioned.) 


Suspension up to two months. 

(The Mimlatdar can only fine up to 
Rs. 2. The Assistant or Deputy Col¬ 
lector has the power to suspend for 
six months.) 
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301 


Rivenue DepartmeHt~-cmi. 


Serial 

Na 


Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

2 

3 

4 

6 


From Snb- 
Divitional 
Officer to 
MimiUtdar. 


Ditto 


335 


33G 


387 


To 


investigate heirship 
of holders of watan 


338 


339 

340 


land. 


To order recovery of gair 
hagari akar (proportionate 
rent of sernoe lands for 
the period of abeenoe of a 
tkttianadi without leave). 

To modify Snb'Registration 
Districts. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


To make appointments of 
snb . registrars and In- 
speotors of Registration 
OfBoee. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
s p e 0 t 0 r« 
General of 
Registration. 


Ditto 


To establish offices of sub- 
registrars. 

To snspend or dismiss snb- 
r^istrars. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Sections 67 and 84, 
Bombay Heredi¬ 
tary Offloee Act, 
1874. 


Government Beso- 
Intion, Financial 
Department, No, 
596, dated 30th 
May 1867. 


Suspension for a period not exMeding 
one month and fine not exceeding one 
month's remuneration. 

(Under section 84 M&mlatdirs are em¬ 
powered to fine offlciators to the 
extent of Bs. 3 only, but considering 
the position and responsibilities of the 
Mdmlatd&rs, their powers may well 
be increased to the extent proposed. 
The fact that the M&mlatd&r can only 
inffiot a trifling fine tends to lessen 
his influence over village officers.) 

Fines up to Bs. 6 and suspension up to 
one month. 

(It is best that the officer holding the 
inquiry shall pass the order award¬ 
ing punishment. If in inquiry it 
appears that heavier punishment will 
be required if the offence is proved, 
the case should be reported so that 
inquiry m^ be made by the Sub- 
IMvisional Officer.) 

In all except intricate oases. 


In all cases. 

(When it is proposed to remit the rent 
wholly or in part, Sub-Divisional 
' Officer’s sanction should be obtained.) 


Full powers. 

(This will require an amendment of 
section 6 of Act III of 1877. Gov¬ 
ernment might Iv exeontive order 
direct that the Inspector • General 
should always obtain the Commis¬ 
sioner’s approval and if this be done, 
there will w ho danger in delating 
the power to the Inspector-General.) 

Full powers. 

(Under sections 6 and 8 of Act III of 
1877, the power of appointing sub- 
registrars and Inspectors rests with 
the Local Government. In praotioe 
this power is exercised sclelyby the Inspector-General, who 
submits statements showing the appointments so made 
once a year (vide No. 6 of the retoms noted in Government 
Resolnttos, Revenue Department, Nos. 3938 of 1st May 
1903 and 1894 of 9th March 1904). In order to dispense 
with the necessity of these retunw and to legalise the 
appointments of sub-registrars and Inspectors by such 
authority as Government may empower in this behalf, the 
amendment of the Act vras proposed in Bombay Govern¬ 
ment letter, Bevenne Department, No. 13076, dated 33nd 
December 1906, to the Government of India, who have held 
over for. the present their orders on the subject. The 
amendment is obviously desirable.) 

(The posts are not of so much importance as would require 
approval of Government.) 


Seotion 6, Indian 
Begistratiott Aot, 
1877. 


Sections 6,8 and 13, 
ditta 


Section 7, Indian 
Registration Act, 
1877. 

Secticn IS, Indian 
Registration Act, 
and Government 
Resolution, 
Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, No. 1371, 
dated 17th Ibroh 
1874. 


Full powers. 

(The Inspector-General is the proper 
authority to decide such matters.) 
Full powers. 

(The power of suspension is in praotioe 
exercised by the Inspector-General 
under the orders contained in Gov¬ 
ernment Besolntion, Bevenne Depart¬ 
ment, No. 1371 of 17th March 1874, a 
report on the oiroumstanoes being at 
onoe submitted to Gkrvernment This 
Gk>venunent Resolution was issued 
before Aot III of 1877 was passed 
and the legality of the present prao¬ 
tioe seems open to question. It is suggested that section 
IS of the Aot should be amended so that there may be no 
doubt on the point. The Inspector-General would hardly 
take a stm without placing his reasons on record; and the 
report to Government may be dispensed with. As regards 
dismissal also full powers may be aooorded ito the Inspector- 
General, who can be trusted to exercise the power with 
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AEPKNpiZ : 


Retenue Departmeut—coait 


Semi 

No. 


Nature of the power. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


Eziaiing rule or 
authority. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


I 


341 


84t 


348 


diacretiou. An appeal will alwaya lie to Government 
a^nat hia order. In oa ae a where there haa been a con. 
viction by a Magistrate, subsequently maintained on 
appeal by the Sessions Court, the order of dismissal is a 
necessary sequel of the Criminal Court’s finding. In these 
cases, at any rate, full powers should be given to the 
Inspcctor'Qeneral.) 

[The Government of India have held over for the present the 
consideration of the Local Government’s proposal for the 
amendment of the Aot ^submitted in Revenue Department 
letter No. 12U75, dated 22nd December 1906) with a view 
to enable them to delegate power to suspend, remove or 
dismiss, subject to app^, any sub-registrar or Inspector 
of Registration.] 


To supply books, etc., 
sub-registrars. 


to 


344 


346 


846 


To make additions to and 
mo lifications in registra¬ 
tion rules. 


From Govern, 
ment to In- 
s peotor- 
General of 
Registration. 
Ditto 


To sanction the prosecution' Ditto 
of a sub-registrar. ! 


Section 16, Indian 
Registration Act, 
1877. 


I Section 69, ditto 


i Government Cir- 
' cular. General 
i Department, No. 
2749, dated 19th 
May 1905. 


To remit the difference be¬ 
tween any fine levied un- 
dcr section 24 or 34 of the 
Indian Registration Act 
and the proper registration 
fee. 

To remit safe-ouatody fee in 
respect of a document 
presented for registration. 


To issue summons requiring 
a person to appear at a 
registration office. 


From Inspector- 
Geneirm of 
Registration 
to District 
Registrar. 

Ditto 


From Registrar 
toSnb-R^fis- 
trar. 


Section 70, Indian 
Registration Act, 
1877. 


Note to Article 
XVII of the Table 
of fees payable 
under the Indian 
Registration Act, 
1877. 

Section 36. Indian 
Registration Act, 
1877. 


Full powers. 

(The Inspector-General is the proper 
authority to decide such matters.) 


I Full powers. 

I (A reference to Government under this 
section is unnecessary. The matters 
dealt with are purely routine. 'The 
proposal wUl involve the omission of 
the last paragraph of section 69, Aot 
III of 1877.) 

Full powers. 

(In most oases nowadays since the issue 
by Government of the Circular No. 
2749 of 19th May 190.5, suspension is 
followed by prosecution. And it is 
the praotioe to obtain the sanction of 
Government before the criminal com¬ 
plaint is filed. There is nothing in 
the law which neoeesHates a reference 
to Government and it leads to very 
serious delay, whieh Government in 
paiagraph 2 of the Oironlar above 
referred to have strongly deprecated. 
The Inspector-General Is not likely 
to embark on a criminal prosecution 
unless there are strong /aei» 
grounds for doing so, and a referenoe 
to Government is nether necestary 
nor desirable. ’The Inspeotor-Genem 
might on cause being shown direct 
the proseoution in a Criminal Court 
of any of his subordinates.) 

Full powers. 

(The power may obviously be given to 
Dismot Registrars.) 


Full powers. 


Full powers. 
(At present 
summons 


a r^istrar can issue a 
but not a sub-registrar, 
who has to go through the tedious 
urooess of sending a yidi to the 
M&mlatddr with the process fee. The 
latter then iteues the summons and serves it. It is pro¬ 
posed (i) that the sub-registrar should issue the summons, 
(ii) that be should either serve it through his own peon or 
through the M&mlatddr as he thinks fit and the rules 
prescribe. It is much better that he should be responsible 
for the summons in the first place. It will be convenient 
if he can arrange to serve it himself. In time, it is hoped, 
all sub-registrars in big places like Abmedabad and Poona 
will base their own pM>ns and they might very well 
arrange to serve their own summons in the town. Section 
36 might run 

“If any person desires the appearance of any person 
whose presence or testimony is necessary for the regis¬ 
tration of such document, the registering officer may in 
his discretion issue a summons requiring him to appear 
ot the r^stration office, either In person or by duly 
authorised agent, as in the summons may be mentioned 
and at a time named therein. 

Obedience to snob summons shall be enforoed in the 
same way as obedience to a summons issued by a Civil 
Court.’’) 



BOTAIi OOMHIBSIOH tn>OX SBOBBTSAUZATION. 



Mature of the power. 


347 To iMue notification pro- 
poeiDjr the constitution of 
land as reserved fotest. 


To conelitnle reserved forest 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


From Govern- I' 
menttoCom- |. 
>ioner. | 


Existing rule or | 
authority. t 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


: I Section 4, Indian 
)■ Forest Act.; 
187fi. I 


34!) To stop ways and water¬ 
courses, etc., in reserved 
forests. 


miseioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Govern- ! Section 19, ditto ... 
menttoCom- I 
missioner. I 


Ditto ... j Section 24, ditto ... 


To suspend the exercise of 
all rights of pasture or to 
forest produce in oases of 
fire caused wilfully or by 
gross negligence in a re¬ 
served forest. 

To disforest reserved forests 


352 To dispose of olaims relating 

to praotioe of shifting cul¬ 
tivation. 

353 To sanction annual appro¬ 

priation statement of 
forest revenue and expen¬ 
diture. 

364 To institute civil suits on 
oehalf of Government. 


S.V’i To grant free wood to agri- 
oulturiKts, etc., or for 
public purposes. 


From Govern- I [Section 33 (last 
meat to Col- I ; paragraph), da 
' lector. 11 

J 

From Govern- Section 26, ditto ... 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to— 

Commissioner Ditto 

CoDeotor ... Ditto 


From Govern- i Section 9A, ditto ... 
ment to Col- | 


lector. I 

From Govern- | 
ment to Con- i 
servator of > 
Forests. 1 

Ditto ... ; 

Ditto ... 


Article 129 (1), 

' Forest Depart¬ 
ment Coda 

Article 246, ditto.. 


From ’Govern- ] 
ment to Col- ’ 


From Commit- ! 
sioner to Col- ! 


(The propoeed powers will involve an 
amendment of section 4 of the Act, 
but will save Government the trouble 
of issuing a lot of small notificat'ons, 
almost all of which are in respect of 
lands within sanctioned demaroation.) 

(Issue of the notification is a formality.) 

Powers now exercised by Local Govern¬ 
ment. 

(The propoeed power will involve an 
amendment of section 19 of the Act, 
but will save Government the trouble 
of issuing a lot of small notifications, 
almost aU of winch are in respect of 
lands witiUn sanctioned demarcation.) 


From Commis- 
sioner in 
Sind to Col¬ 
lector. 


Assistant or 
Deputy Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto 


(If a road is stopped, some substitute 
has to be providM and no serious in¬ 
convenience is likely to be felt by the 
general public. Many cases of this 
kind are likely to crop up hereafter 
in the KAnaia district.) 


Full powers. 


Area not exceeding 10 acres. 


Area not exceeding 50 acres. 

Ditto 10 do. 

(It is an anomaly that the orders of 
the Government of India ate neces¬ 
sary before a small piece of forest 
land can be disforested.) 

Full powers. 


Powers of Local €h>vetnment 


Within the total amount sanctioned for 
a Circle. 


From Govern- I Government Beso- ‘ 
ment to Com- j lotion, Bevenuo 

missioner. Department, Mo. 

21, dated 6ih 
i January 1903. 

From 'Govern- ] Government Beso- 
ment to Col-' lutiuu, Bevenue 

lector. \ Department, Ma 

' 8206, dated 32nd 

1 November 1902. ' 

From Commit- I Government Beso- 
aioner to Col- j lotion, Bevenm ’ 

lector. I Departoent, No. 

i 4073, dated 31st 

j May 1896. 

Ditto ... ^ Government Beeo- 
Intion, Bevenne' 
Department, No. 
21, dated 6tk 
January 1903. 

From Commis- Government Beso- 
sioner in lotion, Bevenue 

Sind to Col- Department, Na 

lector. 7018, dated 16th 

July 1907. 

From Commis- Section 109, Fotest 
sioner to Department Coda 


Government Beso- 
Intion, Bevenne 
Department, No. 
8206, dated 23nd 
November 1902. 


(Action is alwa^ taken according to 
advice given by the Legal Bemem- 
branoer.) 

Up to Ba 360 instead of Ba 100. 


l^ to Bs. 260 in eaidi oasa 
(The Divisional Forest Officers have 
been lately authorized to grant wood 
up to Ba 100.) 

Up to Bs. 100 instead of Ba 60 in the 
case ot timber required for the repair 
and oonstruotSon of village school- 
honsea 

Up to Bs. 100 instead of Bs. .50 in the 
diMriets other than KAnara 


To the value of Ba 100. 

(Within certain limits authority has 
been granted to Collectors in the Pre¬ 
sidency proper. There seems no reason 
why it should not be extended to the 
OoUeotors in the province of Sind.) 

Up to Ba 100 in each case, subject to 
general rulea 

(The laying down of general rules will 
secure uniformity.) 

^ to Ba 100 in each oasa 

Onia extent of power is so insigmttoant 
that it requires enlargement.) 









APPENDIX : 


Rewttue Ueptirlment—oant. 



From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

3 

4 


To sanction|tho rectification 
of errors or petty chanKes 
in sanctioned classification 
of forests. 


From Oollector 
to Assistant 
Collector. 


From Collector 
to Sab-Dlvi* 
sional Officer. 

From Collector 
to HamlatcUic 
and Mahiil- 
havi. 

From Qovern- 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner in 
consultation 
with the Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 


To undertake punitive 
measures for dealing with 
oases of persistent and ex¬ 
tensive firing or other 
injury to forests. 

To purchase land for in- 
clnsion in forests. 


859 To continue deprivation of 

forest privileges on ao- 
oonnt of fires in the 
Kdnara district. 

860 To remit grazing fees in 

villages which nave been 
immune from forest tires 
for two years running. 

861 To transfer forest lands to 

any other department of 
Government. 


To sanction the use of foiest 
land for another Govern¬ 
ment purpose. 


863 To remit assessment and 
other forest revenue. 


To make application for per¬ 
mission to shoot ibex and 
oorial in the Kohist&n and 
Khirtbar ranges of the 
Kaiiohi district 
To register private property 
marks in forests. 


Government Beso- 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
21, dated 6th 
January 19U8. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
^205, dated 22nd 
November 1902. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, Na 
1532, dated 12th 
February 1907. 


From Govern- i Practice 
menttoCom- j 
missioner. i 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto ... 


Ditto 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Con¬ 
servator o f 
Forests. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind 
to Collector. 


From Conserva¬ 
tor of Forests 
to Deputy or 
Extra Act¬ 
ant Conserva- 
tor of ten 
years' service. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
1609, dated 27th 
February 1883. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
7186, dated 18th 
October 1908. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, Na 
11535, dated 6th 
December 1906. 

Govenunent Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
«215, dated 2lBt 
June 1907. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
7336, dated 11th 
September 1906. 

SindCommissioner's 
Special Circular 
No. 21, and gene¬ 
ral practice. 

Commissioner's No. 
2180, dated 81st 
March 1905. 


Noa 22 and 28 of 
the Rules under 
section 41 of the 
Indian Forest 
Act, 1878. 


866 To countersign forest agree¬ 
ments with contractors. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


^ to Rs. 26 in each case. 

(^e Assistant OoUeotor while tonring 
can usef oily make such grants, which 
in certain urgent oases ate at times 
gravely delayed owing to the need of 
a reference to the Collector.) 

Up to Rs. 10 in each ease. 


Up to Rs. 26 in each case. 

(u) oases of destruction of houses by fire 
and in similar other cases grant of 
timber without loss of time is neoes- 
sary.) 

•••••• 

(The grant of this power to Commis¬ 
sioners was negatived in the Resolu¬ 
tion mentioned in column 4 as any 
amendments of classification (n 
forests which had been sanctioned by 
Government required to be submitted 
to them. The proposal may be re¬ 
considered now. Such references are 
usually not frequent, but ^ matter 
does not seem to be sufficiently im¬ 
portant to be referred to Govern¬ 
ment.) 

Complete. 


Within budget provision. 

(Referenoes are not usually frequent, 
but there would be no harm in dele¬ 
gating the power to the Collectors.) 

Power of Conuuissioner. 


Memorandum of in¬ 
structions a p - 
proved by Gov¬ 
ernment Resoln- 
t i o n, Revenue 
Department. Na 
7220, dated 17th 
November 190Qt 


(The condition of remission has been, 
clearly laid down.) 

Not exceeding 5 acres in extent. 

(As the transfer of land is from one 
department of Government to another 
no reference seems neoessary.) 

Up to n limit of 5 acres. 


Up to Rs. 1,000 in each ( 


Extent unlimited. 

(Now that Bis Highness Mir Mahomed 
Bassanali Nb*" is dead, the neoesai^ 
no longer exists. A reference has in 
fact been already mada) 

So far as their respective divisions are 
concerned. 

(This work is now done by the Conser¬ 
vator and takes up a grMt deal of his 
time wUoh might be more profitably 
occupied. It is also a great incon- 
venimee to owners to have to attend 
or send their marks to the Conser¬ 
vator's office, especially when he is 
tonring in remote parts of his charge 
when this can be done far better by 
the Divisional Forest Offioers them¬ 
selves.) 

All agreements up to Rs. 6,000 and 
under. 

(All agreements are sent now for the 
inspection and countersignature of 
the Conservator,.a formality that is 
quite unneoessary in the case of 
trusted and experienced Divisional 
Forest Offioers and oansee heavy ex¬ 
penditure of postaga) 
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Revenue Department—coni. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

1 

2 

3 


Exiiting rale or 
anthority. 


367 To eanction or refuse exten- 

I sion of time to contractors 

I for completion of their 

I contracts entered into 

I with the Divisional Forest 

Officers. 

368 ^ To manage forests of Japti 

I estates. 


369 


370 


371 


372 


878 


874 


876 


876 


I 


To appoint and grant leave 
other than privilege leave 
to officers on Bs. 100 and 
upwards in the Costoms 
Department in Sind. 


To extend the period within 
which export under draw- 
back is allowed. 


To allow ullage or wastage 
on goods placed in a bonded 
warehonsein excess of the 
quantitj prescribed under 
section 116 of the Sea 
Customs Act, 1878. 


To in vest Go vemment offloers 
with powers nnderseotions 
14, 19, 22 and 24 of tt« 
Opum Act, 1878. 


To pass final orders with 
r^ard to opium in respect 
of which an offence has 
been committed. 

To eanction deficiendee 
found in the stock of 
opium at treasuries and 
sub • treasuries at the 
several examinations pre¬ 
scribed by the rules under 
the Opium Act. 


Toprescribe forms of licenses, 
permits and passes under 
the Bombay A'bkfiri Act 
and make modifications in 
them. 


From Conserva¬ 
tor of Forests 
to Divisional 
Forest Offi¬ 
cer. 


From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to M&mlat- 
dar. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner toChief 
Collector of 
Customs in 
Sind. 


From Chief 
Customs Au¬ 
thority to the 
Collector of 
Customs. 


Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
6 u s 1 0 m s, 
Salt, Opium 
and Alikiri. 


To fix and notify from time 
to time prices at which ' 
raium may be issued from : 
Government dep6ts. i 


Ditto 


I 


From Collector 
to Trying 
Magistrate. 


From Collector 
to Treasury 
and Sub- 
Treasury 
Officers. 


I 


! 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium 
and A'bkari. 


Section 6 of the Sea 
Customs Act, 
1878, and Govem- 
mentNoUfioation, 
Bevenne Depart¬ 
ment, No. 6612-B., 
dated 20th Sep¬ 
tember 1852. 

Section 42, Sea 
Customs Act, 
1878. 


Section 117, ditto.. 


Seotions 14, 19, 22 
and 24, Opium 
Act, 1878. 


No. 60 of the Bom¬ 
bay Opium Buies. 


Bole 68 of ditto.. 


Buie 166, Bombav 
Treasury MannaL 


Section 30, Bombay 
Ahkiri Act, 1878. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


6 


[As the extensions are usually sanc¬ 
tioned by the Conservator on the 
recommendation of Divisional Offi¬ 
cers, it may be left to them to decide 
these questions, subject to an appeal 
to the Conservator.] 

To the same extent as powers are en¬ 
joyed by the range forest officer, in 
the case of Government forests. 


The period allowed is two years and the 
Collector may well be authorised to- 
extend it to three yean as in the 
case of goods which have been trans¬ 
ported from one onstonu port to- 
another and are subseqnently re¬ 
exported to a foreign country. 


(Snoh cases occasionally arise but have 
seldom been referred to the Commis¬ 
sioner on account of the com¬ 
paratively small amount of duty 
involved, and it would be a oon- 
venienee to the public if the Collector 
were given the necessary authority.) 

To the full extent 

(The authority to invest Government 
officen with powers under the several 
sections of the Bombw Ahkiri Aot 
has been delegated by Government to 
the CommissionBr and it is desirable 
that there should be similar delega¬ 
tion of authority to invest such 
dffioers with powers under the Opium 
Act.) 

To the full extent 

(This is a matter which is practically 
dealt with by the Commissioner. Be 
has to watch the opium market pricea 
and make recommendations to 
Government regarding the raising or 
lowering of issue prices for Govern¬ 
ment opium whenever the prevailing 
market prioee demand this. The 
assent of Government to his recom¬ 
mendations is formal. It is desirable 
therefore that the power to notify 
changes in issue rate should be vested 
in the Commissioner.) 

To the extend to whi<m the Collector 
exercises this power. 


Up to 4 per oent. 

(TOe praotioe hitherto in vogue does 
not require sanction to v^te off 
deflciencT from any authority and it 
never caused any harm to the interests 
of the public revenue; however, in 
cases of extraordinmy deficient the 
matter is broimht to the notice of 
the CoUeotor. But as the Accountant 
General has recently raised an objec¬ 
tion to the existing praotioe, it is 
propos^ that the rule under reference 
may be amended.) 

To the extent of making modifications 
in the forms, etc., in consultation with 
the Bemembranoer of Legal Affairs. 

(Under the Bmnbay Opium Buies the 
Commissioner is ant^rised to make 
changes in the opium licenses, per¬ 
mits, passes, etc., and it is desirable 
that be should exercise similar 
authority in a'bkiri matters.) 


83821 


2 
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APPENDIX : 


Revetmt Department—cont. 


SerUl 

No. 


Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

2 

3 

4 

5 


S77 


378 


879 


380 


381 


382 


383 


384 


385 


386 


To anthoriM the printin^r cf 
standard foras relatiog 
to a'blcdri and opinm 
matters. 


To make obanges in the 
names ot licensees of 
foreign oroonntry liqnors, 
opium, jAiya and other 
dmgs and spirits owing 
to death of the licensees. 


To grant permission to open 
temporary shops at fidrs, 
etc. 


To direct the closing of 
liqnor shops for the sake 
of pnblic peace. 


To oondsoate property in 
cases of ahkiri offence. 


From Govern* 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
C nst o m s. 
Salt, Opinm 
and Ahkiri. 


To pass final orders with 
respect to property oonfis* 
citod as well as property 
in respect of which an 
offence is committed. 

To recover does from a 
farmer’s licensee. 


To dispose of property io 
Ahkiri cases. 


To approve of the grant of 
nuiarhdmat. 


To amalgamate village 
registration circles. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner of Cns* 
toms. Salt. 
Opinm and 
Amkiri to 
C olleotor 
who issnes 
the license. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner of Cus¬ 
toms, Salt, 
Opinm and 
Ahrkari to 
Collector. 

From Collector 
to Assistant 
or Deputy 
Collector, 
M Amlatdir 
and JfoAdl- 
hari. 

From Collector 
to Aasistent 
or Deputy 
Collector. 

From CoUeotor 
to Blogistrate 
trying the 
case. 

Ditto 

From Collector 
toM&mlatdir 
and Magis¬ 
trate as de¬ 
fined in the 
Bombay A.'b- 
kAri Act. 

From Collector 
to Trying 
Magistrate. 


From Collector 
toMAmlatdAr. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Govem- 
m e n t to 
Inspector- 
General of 
Begistration. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, General 
Department, No. 
1547, dated 30th 
April 1886. 


I 


Practice 


Ditto 


Section 42, Bombay 
A'bkiri Act, 1878. 


Section 55, ditto.. 


Ditto 


Seci'ion 55, 
Ditto 


ditto.. 


To the extent of sanctioning reprinting 
of such fomu with the modifications 
which the Commissioner may think 
necessary from time to time. 

(The Commissioner is required to make 
changes now and then in some of the 
stanw^ alikari and opium forms, 
partionlarlv the forms of aooonnts, 
whenever the a'bkiri or opinm system 
prevailing in a district undergoes a 
change or the rates of still-head duty 
are altered. Recently the press 
refused in one instance to reprint the 
form as modified without Government 
sanction. To meet such cases it is 
proposed that the power to authorise 
reprinting of such forms should be 
vMted in the Commissioner.) 


Ditto 


Section 29, ditto.. 


A'bkAri Commis¬ 
sioner's Circular 
No. 19S8 of 2nd 
April 1906. 


A'bkari Commis¬ 
sioner's Circular 
No. 4080. dated 
1th July 1907. 

Section 56, Deooan 
Agriculturists’ 
ReUef Act, 1879. 


(After the olumge is made, the Com- 
missioner should be informed of it, 
as in the case of issue of lioenses.) 


Power exercised by the Commissioner 
of Customs, Salt, Opinm and A'bkiri. 


Full powers. 

(It is desirable that with a view to 
prevent immediate breach of the 
pesMie the local Magistrates should 
have powers. It will be quite suffi¬ 
cient if they send a copy of their 
order to the Collector.) 


(There seems no reason why the confis¬ 
cations should not be made by the 
Trying Magistrate as under the 
Opinm Act.) 

All property, except liquor and drugs. 


(The work of the Collector in this 
connection is purely routine. It is 
absurd that the Magistrate can said 
the accused to tail for six months 
and fine him heavily but cannot 
order the confiscation of the smallest 
corpse delieti.) 

Without any limit 


Full powers. 

(This may be done on the analogy of 
the recovery of the land revenue 
demands.) 

Poweis now exercised by Sub-Divisional 
Officers. 

(It would save a good deal of labour in 
making the reports of each case for 
orders, if this power is delated to 
the MAmlatdAts.) 


Powers of Local Government 
As long os the District Registrar yre es 
and the Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs is satisfied that the notifica¬ 
tion is in order, the matter may safely 
be left to the Inspector-General of 
Registration. 
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Rfvenue DepartmaU —oont. 



From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

8 


Bxisting role or 
anthority. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


387 


888 


889 


390 


391 


399 


To constitute a maMl (or 
oertaui purposes, «.p., lor 
the Beoord>o(>Rights Aci^ 
etc. 


To appoint a non-qnallAed 
officer to act as H&mlat- 
dir (or over six weeks (or 
reasons to be recorded. 


From Oorem- 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Oovem- 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

Ditto 


To appoint special aval 
kurkuiu as niaMlkarit. 


To revise the Collector’s 
orders punishing revenue 
subordinates where no 
appeal lies. 


To impose special terms (or 
appropriation o( land' to 
non-i^oultnrsl purposes. 


Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


Section 7, Bombay 
Land Revenue 
Code, 1879. 


Ditto 


Section 13, ditto ... 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
7466, dated 28rd 
October 1901. 
Ditto 


Section IS, Bombay 
Land Revenne 
Code 1879, and 
Government Re- 
solntion. Revenue 
Department, No. 
8369, dated llth 
October 1906. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


Ditto 


To delegate to selected 
ntukMtyArhari powers 
under sections 86, 87 and 
140 -145 ot the Land 
Revenne Code. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


Section 85, Bombay 
Land Revenne 
Code, 1879. 


Section 67, ditto ... 


(^e worst that oan happen il an office 
is abolished is that the ryots will 
have to walk a (ew miles (urther to 
tdlnia headquarters or the nearsst 
village registration office, and tto 
is ha^y a serious eviL A District 
Magistrate o(ten many years junior 
in service to the Inspector-General 
can make changes which may neces¬ 
sitate parties to criminal oases in 
one tAluka to walk fi(ty or even a 
hundred miles to headquarters to 
appear be(ore the Magistrate having 
jnrisdiotion.) 

(In every talului a mahal will have to 
be constituted so that the aval 
tuirMii may be authorised to see to 
the preparation and maintenance o( 
Beoord-o(-Bights.) 

Entirely. 


Dnring the (nil period o( privilege 
leave (or 3 months. 


^ to 8 months. 

(&e usual cause is extension o( leave 
o( the permanent incumbent or some 
nn(oreseen contingency.) 

The power might be delegated, and the 
hali-yearly return o( such appoint¬ 
ments submitted to Government 
might be discontinued. 


(Special head MrhAiu are appointed 
by Government nnder section IS o( 
the Land Revenue Code to be mahAU 
karii (or their tAluka* and then they 
are empowered to hear and dispose 
o( applications under sections 86 and 
87 and are entrusted with the duties 
and powers contemplated in sections 
71 and 164 o( the Land Revenue 
Code. It will (aoilitate work if the 
power o( appointing muhdlharU 
under the section is given to the 
OoUeotors. It can be nselnl als» 
when aval kArkuiu are to be 
appointed mahAlkarit (or purposes 
o( the Record' 0 (-Rigbts Act.) 

All oaees. 

(The procedure laid down tot inqniry 
be(ore dismissal is amply suffiment 
to protect a subordinate against 
capricious dismissal and it is contrary 
to general principles to allow what 
practically is a second appeal on 
question o( (sot. 

This proposal was negatived by Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution, Revenue De¬ 
partment, No. 4347, dated 26th June 
190^ entry No. 23.) 

To the (ull extent o( the section. 

(The Commissioner would consult the 
Remembrancer o( Legal Affairs i( he 
thought fit.) 

(The matter is one in whioh Govern¬ 
ment might lay down a general 
policy but leave to the local officers 
its application to partionlor oases. 
This proposal was negatived 
Government Resolution, Revenne 
Department, No. 4347, dated 26th 
June 1902.) 


Sections 86, 87 and 
140-145, ditto. 


(Tliese are powers whioh can be sa(ety 
entrusted to any experienced mukA. 
tfdrkart who deserve them, and the 
Collector must surely be competent 
to judge o( their Stness to that 
extent.) 
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APPENDIX : 


Serial 

Na 


From and to 

Nature of the power. 

whom to be 
delegated. 

1 

2 

3 

393 

To issue commissions to 

From Govern- 


holders of alienated 

ment to Com- 


villages. 

missioner. 


Ezistinfr rule or 
antbority. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


Section 88, Bombay I All the power* of Government. 

Lend Kevenne j (Thegrant of thia power to the Corn- 
Code, 1879. mieeionere was ne^ti ved in 1902 (ride 

entry No. 7 in the statement appended 
i to Government Rcsolntion, Bevenne 
I Department, No. 4347, dated 26th 
{ June 1902). The proposal then madcL 
which will involve an amendment of 
I the Land Revenue Code, may be 
I reconsidered.) 

I The conditions under which commis¬ 
sions are to be issued have been laid 
' down by Government, and it is 
intended by recent orders that com¬ 
missions should be freely issued to 
indmdtiri unless they are unfit.) 

Ditto ... I Entirely. 

' (The grant of such a oommission 

-‘ depends upon the recommendation of 

I the Collector and it will save delay 
and many references if the power is given to him.) 
(Collectors have the local knowledge required to decide 
whether a partioular indmddr is to be trusted with powers 
or not and their report is at present the sole basis of Gov¬ 
ernment decisions. Full powers specified in the section are 
never granted now-a-days. If the poli^ of Government 
were definitely settled and embodied in the Code, the 
powers might be delegated as proposed. This proposal was 
negatived by Government Resolution No. 4347, dated 26th 
June 1902, entry No. 7, and is worth reconsidering, 
especially as Government have now adopted a more libem 
policy in the grant of such commissions.) 


394 To withdraw commissions 
granted to iiuimdan. 

396 To postpone the levy of 
revised rates in Govern¬ 
ment villages. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioners of 
Division* in 
consultation 
with the Set- 
tlementCom- 
missioner. 


396 To correct survey records 
after the lapse of two 
years. 


Section 88, Bombay Where survey settlement has been 
Land Revenue accepted. 

Code, 1879. 

Section 89, ditto ... Powers of Government. 


Section 102, ditto... 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


Section 109, ditto... 


397 To introduce survey settle¬ 
ment into alienated vil¬ 
lages. 


From Govern- i 
ment to Col- ' 
lector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


Up to a maximum of two years. 

[^ttlement proposal* require the sanc¬ 
tion of Government under section 102 
of the Land Revenue Code. When 
they are sancUonod, proposals for 
their postponement are also submitted 
to Government. The Commissioner 
might be empowered to deal with 
such questions when the Collector, 
Settlement Commissioner, and him¬ 
self are unanimous in their opinion 
that postponement is necessary. The 
power was delegated to the Commis¬ 
sioners during the last famine (ride 
Government Resolution, Revenue 
Department. No. 483, dated 22nd 
January 1900).] 

All oases in which power is now reserved 
to Govemdient. 

(The proposal to delegate this power to 
the Commissioners was apjwoved in 
entry No. 8 of the statement appended 
to Government Resolution, Revenue 
Departmeut, No. 4347, dated 26th 
June 1902. subject to the amendment 
of (he Code. This amendment has, 
however, not yet been made.) 

Powers exercised by Government. 


Section 216, ditto, 
and Government 
Resolution, Re¬ 
venue Depart¬ 
ment, No. 3604, 
of 16th June 1876. 


(Powers under clauses («) and (/) of 
section 88 of the Land Revenue Code 
cannot be conferred on indmdare 
imtil a survey settlement has been 
extended to their villages under sec¬ 
tion 216 (ride Government Resolu¬ 
tions No. 7697, dated 19th December 
1881, and No. 9819, dated 12th 
December 1884). If the proposal 
made to empower Commissioners to 
grant oommissions to tsdsuidrs under 
section 88 is approved, the powers to 
extend Chapters VIII to X may also 
be granted to them. This will involve 
an amendment of the Code.) 

In cases where iiuiwtddre apply. 
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Rtvenue Departm*iU—«oni. 


i 

Serial t 
No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Bxlating rule or 
authority. 

1 

Extent of delegation propoaed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


398 


To MUiction the sale, rent- 
free, of land coeting more 
than Re. 100 for a fixed 
period. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com- 
miaeioner. 


I 


I 

399 ' To grant land revenne-free 
to any private individnal ! 
for aervioee to be per- i 
formed to the Etate. I 


Ditto 


100 I Ditto for aervioea to be 
performed to the Com- 
mnnitj. 


-101 


To make revenne-free granta 
of Government land aaaitea 
for the oonatmetion of 
aohoola, hoapitala, diapen- 
aariea or othw nnblio 
worka at the ooat of local 
or mnnioipal fnnda. 


102 


403 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com- 
mlaaioner or 
Collector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com- 
miaaioner. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


No. 10 of the Bnlaa 
nnder aeotion 314 
of the Bombay 
Land Revenne 
Code, 1879. 

No. 11 of the Rnlea 
nnder aeotion 214 
of the Bombay 
Land Revenne 
Code, 1879. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Rnlea 11 and 12, 
ditto. 


Ditto 

Rnlea 11,12 and 15, 
ditto. 


I 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

From Govom- 
ment to Cem- 
miaaioner or 
Colleotor. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Rule 10, ditto 
Rnlea 12 to 10, ditto 


To grant land revenne-freel 
for aervioea to be performed! 
to the State. 


Ditto to the commnnity 


404 


406 


To make revenne-free grant 
land to village aervanta. 

To aanotion eztenaion of 
RnUa 60 (II) and (III) 
nnder aeotion 214 of the 
Land Remnne Code to 
oertain pUoea. 


From Govern- | Rnle 11, ditto 
ment to Ool- 
leotor. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com- 
miaeioner. 


Rnle 14, ditto 


No. 60 (II), ditto.. 


Up to a limit of Ra. 260. 

(In anoh oaaea the aanotion of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India wonld be reqniied.) 


Up to a limit of Ra. 1,000. 

(In anoh oaaea the aanotion of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India wonld be required.) 


Up to a limit of Ua. 500. 

(In anoh oaaea the aanotion of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India wonld be required.) 

Up to the money limit (Ra. 3,000) laid 
down for Local Government. 


Limite below which aanotion of the 
Government of India ia not required. 


(Thia propoaal waa_ negatived by 
Government Reaolntion, Revenue De¬ 
partment, No. 4347, dat^ 35th June 
1903, entry No. II.) 

Up to Ra. 600 value of land. 

Rlien the value of the land eatlmated 
aa a revenne-free holding doae not 
exceed Ra. 600. 

(Under No. 12 of the Land Revenne 
Code Rnlea, the Oommiaaioner ia 
anthorized to grant ooonpanoy of 
land revenne-frM when the valne of 
the land eatimated aa a revenne-free 
holding doea not exoeed Be. 100 in 
ea^ caae for the pnrpoae of teligioua, 
charitable or ednoauonal edifloea or 
inetitntiona. Caaea of land required 
for mnnioipal and local boara dia- 
p^numriM and roada are to bo anb- 
mitted to Government nnder Rnle 16. 
The worda "other public worka” 
might be added to Rnle 12 and the 
valne of Ra. 100 raiaed to Ra. 600.) 

Up to Ra. 600 or Ra. 1,000 aa it ia 
oonaidered proper. 

Up to Ra. 1,0W. 

B&Urslja 

To Commiaaioner when the Colleotor ia 
the Preaident of a mnnioipality or 
when the land exoeeda Ra. 100 in 

„ , 

To Colleotor when he ia not the Preai¬ 
dent of a mnnioipality, and when 
the land ia reqnirM for a hcn&jU* 
pnblio benefit and the prioe doea not 
exoeed Ra. 100. 

to a limit of Ra 600. 

(^eae aaaignmenta are generally aanc- 
tioned on the recom me ndat i on of the 
Colleotor and the aanotion granted ia 
more or leaa formal.) 

In the cave of land hearing an annual 
aeaeeammit of not more t n a n Ra 36. 

(Under Rule 14 the Colleotor of Dhfir- 
w4r mioh power to grant rorenno* 

free land to ihtltanadU. The anm of 
aaaaaament ia pnt down at 
Ka. 36 aa that ia the emolnment ia 
UtmI of a jiviiir nnder the new aoale.) 

Land not exceeding Ra 30 of aaaeaa- 
ment. 

Entirely. 
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Bevemie Deixirtment —cont. 


1 

1 

Serial 

No. 

From and to 

Nature of the power. whom to be ! 

1 delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 ■ 3 1 

4 

6 


406 


407 


408 


400 


410 


411 


412 


To restore forfeited alienated | From Govern- 
holdings not held for ser- i^ent to Col- 
vice. ; lector. 

I ; 

' iDitto 

I i 

I ! Ditto 


I 


To sanction the purchase of . FjJom Govern- 
landed property by Mam- I jmenttoCom- 

latdars and head account- | jmissioner. 

ants. i i 


To sanction the purchase of 
landed property by Mam- 
latdars, head accountants, 
vialtdlkarit and head 
Miliiiru. 

To appoint special audit 
officer for the annual 
revenue accounts in dis¬ 
tricts where there are 
Native Deputy Collectors. 


To sanction reduction of 
assessment on account of 
deficiency of water for 
patmthal irrigation. 


To transfer a taloti from one 
village of a to 

another village of another 
taliiM, 


To remit revised asssessment 
in excess of 100 per cent. 
' on individual holdings. 


Fjrom Govern- 
|ment to Col- 
I lector. 


rt'om Govern- 
j ment to Com- 
I missioner. 


from Govern- 
I menttoCom- 
: missioner or 
i Collector. 


From Govern. 
. ment to Col- 
I letter. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Set¬ 
tlement Com¬ 
missioner and 
Director of 
LandRecords. 


Rule 68 (1). of the 
Rules under sec¬ 
tion 214 of the 
Bombay Land 
Revenue Code. 
1879. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Rule 9 of Govern¬ 
ment Servants’ 
Conduct K u 1 e s 
and Government 
Resolution, Rev¬ 
enue Department, 
No. 2.666, dated 
nth March 1907. 

Ditto 


Government Reso¬ 
lutions, Revenue 
Department, No. 
4347, dated 23th 
June 1902, and 
No. 608. dated 
19th January 
1907. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
1788, dated 7th 
March 1904. 

Government Reso¬ 
lutions, R evenue 
Department, No. 
1217, dated 20th 
February 1902, 
and No. 6799, 
dated 20th July 
1904. 


Government Reso- 
t i o n , Revenue 
Department, No. 
2619, dated 26th 
March 1884. 


Powers exercised by Government. 


Whenever the Collector is satisfied of 
the illegality of the forfeiture or of 
the necessity of such restoration. 

Holdings other than entire village or 
share of a village.' 

(The Collector being the local officer is 
well acquainted with the circum¬ 
stances affecting such forfeitures and 
upon his recommendation the restor¬ 
ation of the holding is generally 
sanctioned. It will curtail corre¬ 
spondence and references to Govern¬ 
ment if the delegation is santioned.> 

Powers of Local Government. 


(To avoid delay and correspondence.> 


All oases. 


To the extent specified in Government 
ELeeolution, Revenue Department, No. 
6946, dated 3rd October 1902. 


The whole district. 

(The power is exercised only when a 
caldtl is transferred for Reoord-of- 
Rights work. The power might be 
extended in all cases.) 


Full powers. 

(Under orders contained in Government 
Resolutions, No, 6739, dated 29th Oc¬ 
tober 1874, and No. 2619, dated 26th 
March 1884, enhancements of assees- 

__ ments at revision settlementsin excess' 

I of 33 per cent, in the case of a tdlukd 
or a group of villages brought under the same maximum 
rate, 66 per cent, in the case of a single village, and 100 per 
cent, in the cate of individual holdings are disallowed. 
Now, excesses in the case of talukas, groups and villages 
come to notice at once, when the settlement report is sub¬ 
mitted, but excesses in the case of individual holdings are 
not known until the aharhandt are prepared and the detailed 
assessments are worked out. If they are then discovered, 
they have to be separately reported to Government for 
sanction to their remission. It is submitted that this is 
unnecessary. 

The calculation of assessment is a technical process carried 
out entirely under the orders of this office, and if Govern¬ 
ment lay down a principle the Settlement Commissioner 
may be trusted to see that it is followed. He may be 
empowered to remit excesses above 100 per cent, in the case- 
of individual holdings without reference to Government.) 


418 i To sanction reduction of 
I jamabandi owing to sut- 
I division of survey num- 
( bers. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector, 


Government Reso¬ 
lution No. 1788, 
dated 7th March 
1904. 
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Reoeimt Deparlineni —conf. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


414 


To grant remission of lease 
money dne on account of 
farms of misoellaneons 
land revenne. 


From OoTem- 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


■415 


416 


417 


418 


419 


To restore iaim lands relin¬ 
quished to the prejudice 
of the real owner. 


Ditto 


To ai>point Mamlatdars in 
leave vacancies. 


To appoint Hdtiir Treasurers 


To suspend mMUydrltart 
and Resident Magistrates 
and to make appointments 
to acting vacancies. 


From Oommis- 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


To sanction appropriation of 
land for purposes other 
than those specially sanc¬ 
tioned under section 38, 
clause 1, of the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code. 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Remission of a portion of the lease 
money in coses where the circum¬ 
stances are exceptional and warrant 
such a course. The amount to be so remitted should be 
based on the careful scrutiny of farmer's account books, 
provided such books are kept in the regular course of 
business and are such as could well be relira upon. 

(Under this head come the following items of land re¬ 
venue :— 

(1) Lease money due on jMnchari farms. 

(3) „ ,, fishery farms. 

(3) „ ,. ]>an paban. 

It sometimes happens that, owing to the varying oircnm- 
stanoee of the water and the country, these farmers are put 
to immense losses in their farms, tmd though they are pre¬ 
cluded by the conditions of the farm from claiming any 
compensation, it at times becomes necessary to grant them 
some relief purely a* an aet of grace.') 


Section 12, Bombay 
Land Revenue 
Code, 1879. 


Ditto 

Section 31, ditto 
and Government 
Resolution, Fi¬ 
nancial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 311, 
dated 10th March 
1869. 

Section 32, Bombay 
Land Revenue 
Code, 1879. 


Section 37, ditto 
and Government 
Resolutions, Re- 
venue Depart¬ 
ment' No. 656, 
dated 39th Janu¬ 
ary 1901 and No. 
9424, dated 3rd 
October, 1906. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Some cases have recently come to notice 
in which indm Umds have been relin¬ 
quished to the prejudice of the real 
owners. The Collector after satisfy¬ 
ing himself that injustice has been 
done to a certain party has rranested 
the Commissioner to move wvern- 
ment to accord sanction to the re¬ 
storation of the land as indnt. The 
Collector may be empowered to deal 
with oases of this nature. 

When a M&mlatdir proceeds on leave 
not extending beyond 6 montdis, the 
Collector may be authorised to ap¬ 
point his successor. 

(The Collector is authorised at present 
to grant leave to a M&mlatdAr, but 
the subsequent appointment, what¬ 
ever its duration, is left to the Com¬ 
missioner.) 

In privilege leave vacancies.. 

All cases. 

(As the Hilsdr Treasurer is a member 
of the Collector's establishment, it is 
desirable that he should be appointed 
by the Collector.) 


(The Commissioner alone can exercise 
this rawer, but it would be conducive 
to emoien <7 of administration if thii, 
power were delegated to Collectors, 
who being on the spot would be in a 
better position to judge whether such 
a step IS desirable in the interests of 
public service and Collectors can well 
be trusted to exercise this power with 
due care and caution Orders,of sus¬ 
pensions should then be repoDrted to 
the Commissioner with all possible 
diligence.) 

Unlimited. 


Land of which the value is Rs. 100 and 
below. 


(Formerly reservation of land for village 
sites was considered to be an assign¬ 
ment under sectidn 38, Land Revenue Code, and conse¬ 
quently by a special enactment by which the wmd 
“Collector^'was substituted for Commissioner” in that 
section. Collectors were empowered to sanction sndi 
reservations. But latterly it was held in 1906 that such 
reeervations were considered to be appropriations under 
section 37 and not assignments under section 38 and con¬ 
sequently required to be sanctioned by the Commissioner. 
Whether an approp^tion or an assignment, though this 
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APPENDIX : 


Bevenue Di-partineiit—cont. 


8eii»l I 
No. ' 


Nature of the power. 
2 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

8 


Existing rnle or 
authority. 


Extent of delegation proiK>sed. 


.1 


420 


421 


422 


428 


424 


To sanction appropriation of 
disused Tillage sites for 
agricultural purposes. 


To grant imim lands to vil¬ 
li^ servante in exchange 
of ^oee taken up for pub¬ 
lic purposes or rendered 
unfit from any cause. 


ie simply a technical difference, tbe Collectors can well be 
given this power. In fact in all oases the recommendation 
of the Collectors is, as a rule, accepted, and there was a 
time when Collectors were trusted to exercise this power, 
and it is not nnderrtood why they should not now be 
trusM to do so.) _ 

(No case is traceable in which the Conunissioner refused 
sanction to such a reservation and it is not seen how he 
could be in a position to do so.) 

(This power was actually exorcised by the Colonisation 
Officer. Jamrao Canal, until the completion of survey 
operations. No useful purpose is served by referring snoh 
questions to the Commissioner in Sind, whose sanction is 
merely formal.) 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Section 37, Itombay 
Land Revenue 
Code, 1870. 


Ditto 


To prescribe rules for the 
regulation of tbe right of 
graxing on free pasturage 
lands. 

To aooept relinquishments 
of land applied for after 
March in special cases. 

To sub-divide survey num¬ 
bers below the prescribed 
minimum. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


I Section 38, ditto 
' and Government 
; Resolutions, 
I Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, No 2868, 
' dated 21st May 
1881. and No. 
, 3422, dated 12th 

; May 1893, and 
Financial Depart- 
• ment No. 720, 
I dated 8th March, 
1887. 

{ Section 39, Bombay 
I Land Revenue 
Code, 1879. 


(Collectors have been empowered to 
sanction assignments under section 
38 of the Land Revenue Code and 
there appears no obvious reason why 
the powers now proposed should not 
be given too. 

In Upper Sind where new land is con¬ 
stantly coming under cultivation 
these references are by no 
uncommon.) 


I Unlimited. 


... I Section 74, ditto 


426 : To attach a village or share 
I of a village on default of 
payment of land revenue 
assessment. 


426 


427 


To attach an imim village for 
arrears of revenue and to 
rolease it. 


To pass final orders on 
apiieals under sections 203 
and 204 of tbe Bombay 
Land Revenue Code. 


Prom Settle¬ 
ment Com¬ 
missioner to 
Colleotor. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 


Section 98, ditto 


I 


Section l.l?, ditto 


Sections 159 
162. ditto. 


and 


Entirely. 


Ditto 


Sections 208 
204, ditto. 


and 


I 


Full power. 

(Tbe Colleotor may be given this 
power. It is similar to that whioh 
he already exercises under section 
144, the only difference being that 
the latter is for current dues smd the 
former for arrears.) 

Full powers. 

(The Collector is in the best position 
on his local knowledge to determine 
whether the arrears cannot be re¬ 
covered by processes other than 
attachment. Besides, the attachment 
is only contingent on the non¬ 
payment of revenue and is to end 
whenali the arrears are recovered.) 
The power to appeal under the land 
Revenue Code obviously requires 
curtailment. As an example, may be 
quoted instance of a superior 
holder applying to the Mdmlatdar for assistance under 
section 86 to recover Bs. 7-7-0 rent from a tenant, fhe 
MAmlatdAr refuses assistance. Appeal is made to the 
Assistant Collector. Appeal from his decision is made to 
the Collector, and again appeal is made to the Commis¬ 
sioner, the whole of Ae above appeals being the prelude to 
proceedings in a Civil Court and a pure waste of tbe time 
of the officers concerned. . „ „ , 

There should be no appeal whatever from tbe Collectors 
decision to the Commissioner in assistance cases. The time 
of Revenue Officers is far too much taken up by these gvtwi- 
judicial functions. Except against decisions under section 
appeals under the Ijand Revenue Code are not common. 
It is in reference to this section especially that the right of 
appeal requires to be curtailed. 
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428 To raise the secarity amonnt 
of head kArktiiu and 
throfft. 


To make free grant of land 
for religions, charitable, 
etc., purposes. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Existing mle or 
authority. 


No. 3 of the Rules 
under section 214 
of the Bombay 
Land Revenue 
Code, 187». 

Ditto . 

Rule 12, ditto 
and Oovenunent 
Resol n tio n, 
Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, No. 4347, 
dated 25th June 
1902. 

Ditto 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


To make revenue-free grant 
of land to a municipality, 
etc. 


431 To grant occupancy of agri¬ 
cultural land on special 
terms. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Financial 
Department, No. 
720, dated 8th 
March 1887. 

No. 15 of the Rules 
under seotion 214 
of the Bombay 
Land Revenue 
Code. 

Rule 19, ditto 


432 To grant occupancy of salt 

marsh land for purposes 
of reclamation. 

433 To remit quarry fees when 

the materials are to be 
used for a religrions or 
charitable purpose. 

434 To enforce recovery of 

arrears from defaulters 
by other means notwith¬ 
standing that their hold¬ 
ing has been forfeited and 
disposed of without being 


Ditto 
No. 20, 


Rule 39, 


Rule 69, 


(The Collector can easily know the 
circumstances which Justify such 
raising.) 

Up to Rs. 5000. 

Subject to a limit of Rs. iiu. 


Where the value of the land estimated 
as a revenue-free holding does not 
exceed Be. 30 in each case. 

(it is desirable that the Collector, who 
is the Head of the district, should 
have the power of making revenue- 
free grants of small pieces for public 
purposes.) 

Entirely. 

^ to 100. 

(The powers would be very useful in 
conneoticn with grants of lands to 
Local Boards, and an officer of the 
rank of a Collector can safely be 
trusted to use the power with dis¬ 
cretion). 

(Under the present rules Collectors have 
no power at all to make revenue-free 
grants. They are beet aoq'n^ted 
with the circumstances justifying the 
assignment.) • 

(In small villages small plots of land are 
often required by people for building 
temples, dharamMAt, etc., and it wiU 
considerably reduce work il this 
power is granted to the Collector.) 

Rs. 100 in value. 


Powers now exercised by Commissioners. 

(As the purposes for which such per¬ 
mission is to be granted are of a public 
nature. Collectors may be invested 
with these powers.) 

Entirely. 


Giving out oocnpan<qr of survey numbers 
at a reduced assessment, wlmtever idle 
limit of assessment of such grant may 
be. If a limit is considered necessary, 
Rs. 500 may be imposed. 

(It may be observed that this need not 
be subject to the previous sanction of 
the Commissioner, whatever the limit 
of assessment of snob grant. The 
subject has been discussed before and 
attention is invited to item No. 13 of 
Government Resolution, Revenue 
Department, No. 4347, dated 25th June 
1902, by which the proposal was 
sanctioned, but subject to a limit of 
Rs. 100 assessment for each grant) 

Original powers. 

(As in the case of land grants.) 

Powers now exercised by Commissioners. 

Powers of Commissioner. 


ditto Without any money limit. 


ditto Without requiring previous sanction of 
the Commissioner. 


38321 
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Revenue Deparimenl—eont. 


135 


436 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

}rom and to j 
whom to be 
delegated. : 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delation proposed. 

1 

2 

(--- 

3 1 

4 

6 


To olMsify villages for the 
parpoee of fines for non- 
agrioaltnral nse. 


To alter dates of instalments 
of land revenue. 


Ffom Gommis- 
aioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 


437 

438 


439 


440 


To classify villages for pur¬ 
poses of instalments of 
land revenue. 

To grant suspension of 
Fidlour Rule 4, under 
which fallow land which 
has not paid assessment 
for four consaoutive years 
is liable to assessment in 
the fifth year. 


To grant fanli remissions 
including remissions of 
fallow assessment. 


441 


To sanction remission of 
assessment on account of 
diluvion and increase of 
assessment on accoxint of 
alluvion in fixed leases. 

To restore to Government 
servants forfeited or re¬ 
linquished lands or land in 
front of their existing 
occupancy. 


Ditto 


Ffom Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind 
to Collector. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Rule 71 of the Rnles 
under section 214 
of the Bombay 
Land Revenue 
Code, 1879. 

Rule 85 (0, ditto 


Rule 86, 


ditto 


Commissioners' 
Special Circular 
No. 20. 


Ditto No. 21 


Ditto 


Powers of Commissioner. 


[Rule 8.5 lays down dates on which 
agricultnrists’ instalments are to be 
paid. Under Rnle 85 (t), however, the 
date can be altered with the sanction 
of the Commissioner to suit local 
circumstances. The sanction is merely 
formal and the Collector may be left 
to deal with the matter himself.] 


(Under the present system, in tracts 
where there is a chronic deficiency of 
water, Fallow Rule 4 is suspended by 
the Commissioner on the recommen¬ 
dation of the Collector conoemed. 
Invariably the Collector’s recommen¬ 
dation is aocepted, and he may as well 
be trusted to exercise this power in 
cases where he considers it neoessary 
to do so.) 

The rules are sufficiently clear. If in 
any case a doubt arises, reference may 
be made to the Commissioner, to 
whom otherwise only an annual 
return showing total remissions 
might be permitted. 


(Under the present system the vernacu¬ 
lar lists showing each item for each 
4eh are snbmitM to the Commissioner 
for sanction. Their bulk is usually considerable. The 
proposals made by the Collector are almost invariably sanc¬ 
tioned by the Commissioner and where any variation is 
made it is usually on account of some arithmetical or 
clerical error. 

The Collector is responsible for the whole of the scrutiny for 
the Jamtibandi of the district and the fasli remissions are, 
to say the least, not a more important item of the revenue 
work than the jaindbandi. The change can be made with¬ 
out any risk and will result in a considerable saving of 
clerical labour.) 

(This is an important change. The submission of the lists to 
the Commissioner involves a great deal of labour. The 
Collector is almost invariably an officer with great personal 
experience of remission work but at the same time is suffi¬ 
ciently aloof to have some respect for the letter of the law. 
He is surely the right person to settle the>e mattera To 
cancel a remission after long delay is always a hardship so 
the lees correspondence the tetter.) 

(The Commissioner’s sanction to these remissions is purely 
formal. No donbt in some cases errors are pointed out by 
the Commissioner, but they are more or less of a technical 
nature. The Commissioner’s office is, at best, but able to 
serntinize remission statements as the vernacular papers do 
not accompany these statements, and the reduction in the 
amount of remission effected by their scrutiny of the state¬ 
ments is comparatively very small. It may be conceded 
that if the final authority of sanctioning remissions be 
vested in the Collector, he will undoubtedly give more 
attention to the work whereby all the errors may be avoided 
and, as a forwarding channel, it may be admitted that the 
statements are not so thoroughly examined as a portion of 
the scrutiny work is loft to the head office. But as a final 
authority every attention is sure to be paid to the work, 
and all breaches of rnles and orders pointed out and 
mistakes corrected.) 


Commissioner’s 
Special Circular 
No. 23. 


Ditto No. 45. 


Unlimited. 


(Numerous references have to be made 
to the Commissioner every year.) 
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Jtevatue Department —cont. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Nature of the power. 

2 

From and to 

1 whom to be 
delegated. 

S 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

4 1 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

6 

442 1 

To grant land exceeding 100 
aores without malkann or 
for an amount below what 
the Collector considen to 
to be an equitable price. 

1 

From Commis- 
sioner in 
Sind to Col¬ 
lector. 

Commissioner’s 
Special Circular 
No. 45. 

1 

Original powers. 

(The Collector’s power here should be 
considerably widened and restored to 

1 what it was originally.) 

443 

To grant land for Avrt (tree) 
plantation free of asseas- 
ment conditionally. 

( 

i 

' Ditto 

i 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Departmen t. 
Na 3613, dated 
29th Hay 1882, 
and Commis- 
sioner’s Special 
Circular No. 2. 

Subject to rules. 

(For a short time the rules were inter¬ 
preted as giving the Collector this 
power, but it has now been held 
otherwise). 

1 

444 

To appropriate land for roads 
when no compensation has 1 
to be paid by Government 1 
for land taken np. 

! 

From Commis- 
1 sioner toCol- 
1 lector. 

1 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, 
No. 6884, dated 
4th Ootobw 1882. 

Unlimited 

446 

1 

To appropriate land for any 
pnblio purpose other than 
roads when the assessment 
of Government assessed 
land appropriated does not 
exceed ns. 6 per annum. 

1 Ditto 

! 

' 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Depart m ent. 
No. 8668, dated 
6th December 
1882. 


446 

To grant Government waste ' 
land in exchange for alien- , 
ated land taken np for a i 
public purpose. 

1 

i 

Ditto ... ' 

1 

Ditto 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, 
No. 6826, dated 
26th September 
1886. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
D apartment. 
No. 3422, dated 
12th May 1893. 

(In this case the Collector’s recom¬ 
mendation is invariably accepted and 
the Collector might well be given 
this power.) 

(This is an ordinary business trantac- 
tion and may be left to Oollectdrs.) 

447 

To assign Government land 
as service indm in ex¬ 
change for service land 
enjoyed by the offloiator 
being unfit for cultivation 

1 owing to any cause. 

1 Ditto 

1 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Financial 1 
Department, 
No. 720, dated 
8th March 1887. 


448 

To grant indm lands to vil¬ 
las servants in exchange j 
for those taken np for 
pnbliopnrposee or rendered 
unfit for cultivation from 
any cause. 

Ditto 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, 
No. 3422, dated 
12th May 1893. 


449 

To permit temporary removal 
of the original survey 
record from the survey 
record mom. 

j Ditto 

Commissioner, Cen¬ 
tral Division’s 
No. R-2464, dated 
16th June 1893. 

(Collectors may be authorised to remove- 
original record from the survey 
record room. References are re¬ 
quired to be not infrequently made 
for the removal of such papers as 
pataithal tahtat and pr<Ui books, 
which are generally required at the 
introduction of revision settlement. 
This sanction is purely fonW and 
never refused.) 

460 

To remit expenses of sales of 
lands. 

Ditto 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Snb- 
Di visional 
Officer. 

Government Reso- 
Intion, Revenue 
D apartment. 
No. 6676, dated 
19UiOotoWl900. 
Ditto 

Up to Rs. 500 in each case. 

461 

To sanction settlements in 
indm villages when the 
maximum rates have been 
already decided by Govern¬ 
ment for the Government 
villages of the tdlvka. 

1 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to 
Settlement 
Commie- 
sioner. 

1 

i 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department No. 
8691, dated 31st 
May 1902. 

1 i 

(This power was formerly exercised by 
the Survey and Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner (vide Government Resolution, 
Revenue Department, No. 6921 of the 
16th November 1878), and was trans¬ 
ferred to the Divisional Commis¬ 
sioners on the abolition of the late 
Survey Department. As the appoint¬ 
ment of Settlement Comminioner 
has now been revived, the power may 
be retransferred to him.) 


88SSI 


2 B 2 
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Revenue Department —cont. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to ^ 
^hom to be j 
delegated. j 

1 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 1 

3 

4 

5 


To grant in exchange 
Government waste land as 
tjuim when the land taken 
up happens to be inam 
land. 


From Commis- Government' Reeo- 
sioner to Col- Intion, Revenue 

l^or. Department, No. 

4347, dated 26th 
June 1902. 


To resume from the Kar^hi 
municipality land required 
for public purposes. 


454 To sanction commutation by 
lump payment of assess¬ 
ment payable annually on 
land in Kar&chi. 


To commute assessment due 
on land by lump pay¬ 
ments. 

To sanction demarcation of 
hacho paht land. 

To cancel agreements of 
restricted tenure and to 
order forfeiture of Govern¬ 
ment land. 

To appoint head munshie 
and to grant leave to 
them. 


From Commis- 
sioner in 
Sind to Col- 
leotor of 
Karachi. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Commis- 
sioner in 
Sind to Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
6641, dated 11th 
July 1906. 

No. 8 (2) and 9 (J) 
of the Land Sales 
Rules of the 
Karachi Munici¬ 
pality sanctioned 
by Government. 


459 To approve of the appoint¬ 
ment of head mnnshis to 
Collectors. 


480 To transfer Mrkins from 
one tAluha to another in 
the same sub-division. i 

j 

461 To transfer taUitit from one 

village to another in the 
tAluba. 

462 To issue notice demanding 

money, papers, etc., be¬ 
longing to Government 
which are in charge of a 
subordinate Revenue 
Officer. 


(Under item No. 20 of Government 
Resolution No. 4347, dated 25th June 
1902, the Collector has power to sanc¬ 
tion exchanges in lien of land taken 
up for public purposes. This power, 
however, does not include the power 
of granting Government waste land 
as ijiam when the land taken up 
happens to be iiuim land. Such cases 
have to be reported for orders. It 
would be nothing extraordinary’ if 
the Collector is given this power. 
The owner of property who parte 
with his inAm land required for a 
public purpose would expect to have 
other inam land in exchange and 
would not take anything less and the 
Collector may be deemed to be the 
best judge of the merite of the case.) 

Unlimited. 

(Collector should exercise this power as 
in point of fact he had in the past.) 


Unlimited. 


Subject to rule. 


(Collector's proposals are always ac¬ 
cepted.) 


Commissioner's 
Special Circular 
No. 5. 


From Collector 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer. 

From Collector 
to Mumlat- 
dkr. 


Section 21, Bombay 
Land Revenue 
Code, 1879, 


Section 25, ditto 


(The Collector at present has power to 
appoint his head clerk, whose salary 
is Rs. 160, but not his head munshi, 
whose salary is Rs. 100. In an ap¬ 
pointment of this sort a Collector will 
obviously endeavour to appoint a man 
who is in his opinion fitted for the 
poet, and as the appointment is one 
in which his individual convenience is 
as much affected as the conduct of 
public business, he should have full 
authority to make this appointment.) 

Unlimited. 

(The Collector selects bis own head 
clerk and the present position is 
anomalous.) 

(As a rule, the Collector or Deputy^ Com¬ 
missioner's recommendation is ac¬ 
cepted by the Commissioner, and this 
power can in all fairness be delegated 
as the officer concerned will be in the 
best position to select a man for the 
vacant post.) 

In respect of karkuru on Rs. 25 or less 
subject to Collector’s standing orders. 


The Mdmlatddrs should immediately 
report his orders to the Assistant 
Collector. 

Power of issuing a notice should be 
delegated so far as those who are or 
have been the Mdmlatdar’s subordi¬ 
nates are concerned. 

i (Such cases are not nmny, but the fact 
that a certain Revenue Officer owes 
money to Government and has certain 
Government papers is ascertained 
fully by the Mamlatddr,and he should 
be empowered to take the necessary 
I action without reference to the Col¬ 
lector under sections 25 and 26.) 
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Rwenue Department —oont. 


Serial 

No. 

I 

463 

464 

465 


466 


467 


468 


469 


470 


471 


472 


Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

2 

3 

4 

To issue search warrants for 
the purpose of recovering 
public papers or inoney. 

To appoint, fine, reduce and 
dismiss iotart, tapedan, 
supervising tajiedire, 
tiluka peoM and luiUu, 
and to grant leave to 
them. 

From Collector 
to Mimlat- 
d & r and 
MaUlhari. 

From Collector 
to M&mlat- 
dar. 

From Collector 
in Sind to 
Mnhhtyir- 
kar. 

Section 26, Bombay 
Land Revenue 
Code, 1879. 

Ditto 

Section 32, Bombay 
Land Revenue 
Code, 1879, and 
Commissioner’s 
Special Circular 
No. 6. 

To fine Mamlatd&rs* and 
iiuilii'ilkarU' establish- 
1 ments. 

From Collector 
to Mamlat- 
d & r and 
Mahilkari. 

Section 32, Bombay 
Land Revenue 
Code, 1879. 

To permit the cutting and 
lopping of road-side trees. 

From Collector 
to Mamlat- 
d&r. 

From Collector 
to Mamlat- 
d&r and 
MtAalkari. 

Section 42, ditto ... 

Ditto 


Ditto 

KhAndesh Circular 
No. A-7 of 1886. 

To recover revenue from a 
khiitrdtir or any other 
person who has cut any 
green tree. 

From Collector 
to M&mlat- 
ddr. 

Section 43, Bombay 
Land Revenue 
Code. 

To receive and dispose of 
applications for taking 
water from wells and tanks 
in case of drought and to 
levy rates for water. 

To grant permission to 
appropriate agricultural 
lands to non-agricnltaral 
purpoies. 

Ditto 

From Collector 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer. 

Section 53, ditto ... 

Section 65, ditto... 

To give out building-sites in 
small villages. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

To give permission to use 
land for purposes other 
than agricultural except 
building purposes. 

From Collector 
to Mamlat- 
d&r. 

Ditto 

To receive applications from 
registered occupants for 
appropriation of land from 
agricultural to non-agri- 
oultural purposes and to 
furnish an acknowledg¬ 
ment therefor. 

From Collector 
to UtMlyiir- 
kar. 

Ditto 


Extent of delegation proposed. 
5 


Full powers. 


Up to Rs. 2 in the case of all members 
of the establishment with the ex¬ 
ception of Head Kirkdns. 

(They have these powers at present in 
respect of peons.) 

Entirely. 


(It is possible that a tree or its branch 
may he in danger of falling on a 
dwelling house or a pnblio road 
daring monsoon. It is desirable that 
the Mdmlatdar or tnahAlkari, who is a 
local officer, should have the power to 
do the needful without loss of time.) 


(Under the existing orders the power 
Tests in the Print Officers; but the 
practice inTolves unnecessary corre¬ 
spondence between the Prdut’sandthe 
Mdmlatddr's offices. The Hdmlatddrs 
have often to travel in their charge 
and they ate the best persons to judge 
whether there is an obstruction to 
the road.) 

The estimate of the value of the tree 
should be made personally by the 
Hdmlatddr or his atal-karMn in 
the case disposed of. 

Entirely. 


(The Collector can delegate this power 
to the Snb-Divisional Officers, but in 
the majority of cases it is not dele¬ 
gated. To have uniformity through¬ 
out the Presidency this should be 
made an inherent power of the Sub- 
Divisional Officers.) 


(Such villages can be visited but rarely 
by the Collector, who has therefore 
either to decide applications upon his 
Assistant’s report, which is a very 
difficult task, or to defer his decision 
until he visits the village, which 
occasions much delay. The difficulty 
of obtaining the Collector's decision 
in these oases is one of the chief 
reasons of the nnmerons encroach¬ 
ments in small villages. Any officer 
fit to have charge of a division can 
decide these questions belter on the 
spot than the Collector can from a 
correspondence. 


(The Collector sanctions the use of the 
land on the recommendation of the 
H&mlatd&r and the sanction is 
generally format) 


(The muhlityirkare might be authorized 
to receive such applications and to 
fnmiah receipts to the applicants and 
then submit papers for the Collector's 
orders.) 
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Serial 

No. 


473 


474 


475 


476 


477 


478 

479 

480 

481 


Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegatsd. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

2 

3 

4 

To change names in Govern¬ 
ment records on the death 
of registered occupants. 

From Collector 
to Snb-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
and Mdmlat- 
dar.. 

Section 71, Bombay 
Land Bevenne 
Code, 1879. 


From Collector 
to Hnkhty&r- 
kar. 

Ditto 

To dispose of the occupancy 
of an intestate land¬ 
holder. 

From Collector 
to Snb-Divi¬ 
sional Officer. 

Section 72, ditto ... 


From Collector 
to Mdmlat- 
d&r. 

Ditto 

To exorcise the powers of 
the Collector as regards 
restricted tenure. 

From Collector 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer. 

From Collector 
to Hamlat- 
ddr. 

Sections 73 A and 79, 
ditto. 

Section 73A, ditto 

To order distraint and sale of 
a defaulter’s property in 
an alienated village. 

Ditto 

From Collector 
to Hdmlatd&r 
and Mahnl- 
knri. 

Ditto 

Section 90, ditto ... 


Ditto 

Ditto 

To receive reports of indm- 
dire holding commission 
about attachment of de¬ 
faulters’ property and to 
cause the movable pro¬ 
perty attached to be sold. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

To make partition of an 
estate paying land revenue 
to Government. 

Ditto 

Section 113, ditto... 

To sanction partition and 
corrections of survey 
records due to partition. 

To issue precautionary notices 
to individuals with a view 
to secure the payment of 
land revenna 

To place watchmen over 
crops and to realize the 
amount required for their 
remuneration as an arrear 
of land revenue. 

From Collector 
toBl^mlatdar. 

Ditto 

From Collector 
to MuktUydr^ 
har. 

Sections 113 and 114, 
ditto. 

Section 141, ditto... 

Section 141 (c),ditto 


Extent of delej^tion proposed. 


5 


In all oases. M&mlatdar in case of 
heirs in direct lines. Sub-Divisional 
Officer in other oases. 

(The kMtedtir is now a nominal person 
and the power is not so important 
with the reoord-of-rights now in 
existence to check the entries.) 


(The muhktyarhan might be em¬ 
powered to enter in Government 
records the name of the principal heir 
on the death of registers occupant.) 


(The Collector can delente this power 
to the Snb-Divisional Officers; bnt in 
the majority of oases it is not dele¬ 
gated. To have nniformity throngh- 
ont the Presidency this should be- 
made an inherent power of the Snb- 
Divisional Officers.) 

Up to Bs. 50 in eskch case. 

(The Assistant Collector or the Collector 
rarely differs from the Hdmlatddr in 
his proposals. Much oorrespondenoo 
will be saved by the delegation of 
these powers to H&mlatdim. Any 
party aggrieved can ap|^l to the- 
CoUector and can also, if he wishes, 
apply to a Civil Court.) 

Bntimy. 


Between bona Me agriculturists. 

(I^e Hamlat<jar being in direct touch 
with the people knows better the 
circumstances leading to the transfer 
and the sanction of the Collector ia 
only formal. The proposed delegation 
would save much correspondence.) 

All kinds of relinquishmeuts. 


(Under section 164 of the hand Bevenne 
Code, the power of distraint and sale 
of the defaulters’ movable property 
in an unalienated village can b* 
delegated by the Collector to Him- 
latd&rs and laaluHkarit—vide Gov¬ 
ernment Besolution No. 6954 of SIst 
August 1891. The Collector may be 
authorised to delegate his powers 
under section 90 with respect to 
alienated villages to Hdmlat&rs and 
mahalharu in view of the fact that a 
considerable number of iiuisufdrswill 
now be invested with powers under 
section 88 of the Imad Bevenne Code 
as desired by Government in their 
Besolution No. 6984 of 6th July 
1907.) 

When the value of the property sold 
does not exceed Be. 50. 

The movable property attached. 

(Before sanction could be accorded by 
die Collector in a certain case in the 
Kol&ba district, the occupant sold 
the standing crops to another man 
and so the attachment could not be 
made. Much delay would have been 
obviated if the M4mlatd&r had held 
these powers.) 

The pai^don should be made when 
there is no disagreement between the 
parties couoemed. 

In cases where all parties agree to the 
partition. 


(Power under section 141 (a) and (i) 
is already exercised by mukhtyarham 
—vide Commissioner in Sind’s No. 
1578 of 5th Hay 1896 to the address 
of die Collector of KaraohL) 











BOYAL OOMXISSIOB UPON DEOBNTBALIZATIOK. 
Receme Departvient—coni. 


j Nature of the power. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


Eziating rale or 
anthority. 


Extent of delegation propoaed. 


600 To grant permission to cot 
trees in senrioe intim lands. 


To exempt village account¬ 
ants from nnd^oing sur¬ 
vey teste. 


502 To irrant suspension and ro- 
n^ion of land revenue in 
in talukiari estates. 


From OoUeotor 
to Uimlatddr 
and JUahdl- 
kari. 


From Collector 
to Snh-Divi- 
sionalOffloer. 


Government Beso- In all oases. 
Intion, Revenue 
Department, No. 

6876, dated 9th 
September 1890. * 

Government Besolu- In all cases, 
tion, Revenue De- 
partment, No. 

6698, dated 12th 
August 1901. 


From Collector 
from Taluk- 
diiri Settle¬ 
ment Officer. 


Government Beso- To pass orders regarding suspension 
lotion, Revenue and remission in tAlukdarl estates 

Department, No. in conformity with the rules in Gov- 

650, dated 22nd emment BcMlution, Revenue De- 
January 1907. partment, No. 660 of 22nd January 

_ 1907. 

I (This proposal was onoe made but 
negatived by the Commissioner in his No. 3537 of 1st 
September 1906. The point is worth reoonsidering. The 
TilukdAii Settlement Officer fa in possession of all tto 
necessary information for the purpose of working out the 
rules, a^ if the Collector’s sanction is considered necessary, 
it will be of a formal nature and will cause delay and 
multiply correspondence. 

The niukdiiH Settlement Officer is practically an Assistant 
to the Collector of each district in regard to the operation 
of certain sections of the Land Revenue Code extended to 
all the itUnkdAri villages; in this capacity the Tiluhddn 
Settlement Officer may have powers under item No. 16 of 
Government Resolution No. 5941, dated 26th August 1902, 
Revenue Department, delegated to him by the Collector. 
As however the TAluhddri Settlement Officer has to work 
in many districts, the question is a general one and nni- 
formity may be desired.) 


To sanction postponement of 
land revenue. 


Ifrom Collector 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer. 


Government Reso- 
luUoD, Revenue 
DepaiWent, No. 
650, dated 22nd 
January 1907. 


' From Collector Ditt 

. to JfukhtyAr- 

kar. 

501 To make corrections in From Collector Practice 
village and revenue to Sub-Divi- 

forms. sional Officer. 

605 To dS^fe^* matter, i CoUeotor Practice 

aff ecti n g village establish- to Assistant 

mentsotW than pensions. or Deputy 

Collector. 

Ditto 


606 To re-grant naubati and | From CoUeitor 
bexati lan^ to the former to Sub-Divl- 

owner. sional Officer 

in Sind. 


From Collector j 
to Mukhtyir- j 
kar. I 


Up to Rs. 200. 

(When an important crop fails, the 
disposal of applications for postpone¬ 
ment becomes a heavy burden. The 
delegation of this po wer to the Sub- 
Divisional Officer will greatly Iseaen 
the amount of work, confusion and 
delay. He is best acquainted with 
the small xamiaJdrrof his bbar^and 
in point of fact his re-jornmendations 
in their oases are nearly always 
accepted.) 

Up to a limit of Rs. 30 in each case. 


Unlimited. 


. Unlimited. 

(The Assistant and Deputy Collectors 
have already been given these powers 
* in some districts.) 


(The Collector has a very limited 
knowledge of the village establish¬ 
ment and depends practically upon 
the views of the Sub-Divisional 
Officer concerning them. The pro¬ 
posed delegation of powers will lay 
responsibility on the Sub-Divisionid 
Officers with whom it really rests and 
strengthen their authority.) 


(Where the Sub-Divisional Officer has 
poe er to give out land permanently, 
such power is already exercised by 
him, but inasmuch as the regranting 
naubati and btsari lands to former 
kkaUdArt is a formal matter, this 
power should be given to all Sub- 
Oivisional Officers indiscriminately. 
It would save much correspondence.) 

On payment of fallow assessment. 

(Restoration on payment is a matter of 
course and correspondence is waste of 
time.) 
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APPENDIX : 


Revenue Department —oont. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 


607 


608 


609 


510 


611 


612 


613 


614 


616 


616 


To grant remission of arrears 
of attachment expenses of 
lai»ed kitati villages. 

To sanction annual state¬ 
ments of Jiigir cess 
assessed. 


To enter in revenue records 
the names of direct and 
collateral heirs of holders 
of personal innm*. 

To assign serial numbers to 
deht on addition to or 
transfer from the existing 
number of delie in a taluka. 

To dispose of dead trees on 
Government land. 

To sanction entry as regis¬ 
tered occupants of all per¬ 
sons purchasing lands in 
auction or effecting sub¬ 
division of survey numbers 
by order of a Civil Court. 

To order that assessment be 
on cultivated area only 
and to sanction excess cul¬ 
tivation in khasmohal 
grants. 


To appoint tiiliika and 
mtiluil peons. 


To sell minor rights in Gov¬ 
ernment land, such as pro¬ 
duce of trees, sand, earth, 
grass, etc. 


To fix assessment on alluvial 
land and land used ^ for 
melon beds. 


From Collector 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer. 

Front Collector 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
in Sind. 

From Collector 
to M&mlatd&r. 


From Collector 
to Mukhtyar- 
kar. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to Hdmiat- 
d&r and Ma- 
hdlkari. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Section 21, Bombay 
Land Revenue 
Code, 1879. 


Ditto 

Section 41, and 
Rules 37 and 39 
under section 214, 
of the Bombay 
Land Revenue 
Code, 1879. 


Section 52, ditto ... 


Up to Rs. 63 in each case. 


(This will obviate delay whilst the 
exercise of such powers cannot easily 
be abused.) 


\(7hen the excess or defect is within 
19 per cent. 

( It is only in cases where the excess or 
'' defect is great that any important 
question arises. Petty differences 
cause much trivial correspondence.) 


f [llAmlatd&rs and makalkarit at present 
'■ hove powers of appointing Ugranis 
on the maximum pay of Rs. 6 and 
they may with advantage be em- 
jiowered to appoint peont whose 
pay is Rs. 7. The Collector can 
delegate this power to the Mimlat- 
.d&rs and makMluirU. But in the 
vnajority of cases it is not delegated. 
To have uniformity thronghout the 
Presidency this should be made an 
j nherent power of the Mamlatdars 
tmd makedkari*.') 

Entfirely. 

TT, jp to Rs. 100. 

ri'Cnder the existing orders the sales of 
'' grass in Padit lands are sanctioned 
by the Assistant and Deputy Collec¬ 
tors. In the months of August and 
Septem ber a numb er <-''corre8iJ&n- 
denoce on are received in 

the Prant’t office and the Pnint 
Officer finds it difficult to give his 
minute attention to each of them 
and the correspondenoes are sent 
backwards wd forwards for some 
time before the sale is confirmed. 
The H&mlatd&r is the beet jndge to 
determine whether the price fetehed 
is adequate or otherwise, according 
to the demand for grass and its 
growth. The Mamlatdfirs and uia- 
/uilkaru have already been anthorised 
to confirm sales up to Rs. 50.) 


(Now that the agency of snrvey-know- 
ing kulkarnii and circle inspectors 
has been established in each taluka, 
the M&mlatd&r can safely be en¬ 
trusted to fix the assessment in the 
case of temporary occupation of snch 
lauds as it will lessen the correspon¬ 
dence in the offices of the Assistant 
and Deputy Collectors. In the case 
of permanent occupation the assess¬ 
ment is fixed by the Survey Depart¬ 
ment according to survey rules.) 
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Bevetme D^rtment—cont. 


Serial 

Na 

i 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

r> 


617 


To deal with enoroaohmente 
on OoTernment lands. 


618 


619 


620 


521 


To fine and erict in cases 
where Oovemment or 
public land is encroached 
upon. 

To dispose of alluvial lands 


To change names in revenue 
records on the death of 
rsristered ocoupants. 


From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to Mdmlat- 
dir and Ma- 
Mliari, 


From Snb-Di vi¬ 
sional Officer 
to MukktuAr- 
har. 


From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to Mdmiat- 
d&r. 

From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to M&mlat- 
dir and Ma- 
Mlkari, 


To grant unalienated un- 
ooonpied lands for tem¬ 
porary onltitation. 


Ditto 


From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to Mimlat- 
dir. 


Ditto 


From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to Mimlat- 
dir and Ma- 
Mlkari, 


Section 61, and 
Buies 37 and SA 
under section 214, 
of the Bombay 
Land Bevenue 
Code, 1879. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Sections 63 and 64, 
ditto. 


Section 68, ditto 


Section 71, ditto . 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Deciding the question of the levy of 
assessment, fine, etc., provided that 
the measures of oviction are adopted 
in case of necessity with the previous 
orders of the Sub-Divisional Offioers. 

(A large number of petty cases are 
now entered in the takrari natrakt 
and are decided at the time of Jami- 
bandi by the Sub-Divisional Officer 
an,d a few cases form the subject- 
matter of separate correspondences. 
Rules about levy of assessment are 
clear. M&mlatd&rs and vtahAlkarit 
may safely be trusted to use their 
discretion wisely in imposing fine. 
The question of eviction is more 
important. This power will remain 
with the Sub-Divisional Officers.) 


(Beports of unauthorised cultivation 
are dealt with by offioers doing 
jamabaudi, but in the Hydera^ 
district and probably in other Sind 
districts a scale of fines for un¬ 
authorised cultivation has been pre¬ 
scribed. So the power of dealing 
with the oases of unauthorised culti¬ 
vation may be delegated to mukM 
tynrkart, who should, however, re¬ 
port exceptional cases which may 
not come within the purview of the- 
prescribed scale.) 

As regards encroachment made for 
purposes of cultivation only. 


(As the Land Bevenue Code has pre¬ 
scribed the amount of occupancy 
price, etc., to be levied in such oases, 
M&mlatdirs and mahalkarit may be 
invested with these powers.) 

For a period of one year. 

(To grant lands for temporary cultiva¬ 
tion for one year is not a matter 
r^niring consideration by an officer 
higher than a M&mlatdir or moMl- 
kari. The power may safely be 
delegated to M&mlatdars and nta- 
Mlkarit.) 

In their entirety, but only appeal 
should lie to the Assistant and 
Deputy Collectors. 

(These are only formal inquiries and 
are conducted by the Mamlatd&rs. 
They are now well educated and 
many are graduates. They may pass 
orders. As appeals lie, these powers 
may be delegt^ to the Mamlatdto.) 

Full powers in all oases. 

(At present HamlaUdrs sanction only 
simple cases and in others obtain 
orders of Bnb-DivisionAI Offioers.) 

(The practice in the West Khfindesh 
district is that in the case cf direct 
heirs such as son, the entry of the 
name is ordered by the Mimlstdir 
and in the case of oollateral heirs, 
reports are made to the Prantt for 
orders. The Prdnt't office is bur¬ 
dened with a number of such oorre- 
^ndencee daily. It is suggested 
that the Mamlatd&r should have free 
hand in these matters subject to 
appeal. The Collector should issue 
such circulars as would give a fair 
idea in the matter.) 

The power to enter the names of direct 
or indirect heirs in the case of Gov¬ 
ernment rayatwari lands and t^ 
power to enter the names of heirs in 
the case of indms other than servico 
in&ms. 
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APPENDIX : 


Eevenue Department —cont. 


Serial 

No. 


1 


522 


62S 


524 


525 


526 


527 


Nature of the power. | 

I 

2 _I 


To determine Held bound¬ 
aries. 


To issue notices to rayaU tor 
repairing boundary marks. 


To prevent the removal of 
crops in cases in which the 
land has been sold, etc., un¬ 
til the current year’s land 
revenue due thereon is paid. 

To take precautionary 
measuies for securing land 
revenue. 


To assess or remit 1 penalty 
on defaulters of land re¬ 
venue. 


To forward certificates for 
recovery of land revenue 
arrears to the Mamlatddrs 
of Other districts. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

:i 


Existing rule or 
authority. 


From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
toM&mlatddr 
and Mahal- 
hari. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to Circle In¬ 
spector. 

From Sub-Di vi¬ 
sional Officer 
to MiiMitijiir- 
kar. 

Ditto 


Section 71, Bombay 
Land Revenue 
Code, 1879. 


FromSub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
toM&mlatddr 
and Malta I- 
kari. 


Ditto 


From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to Mdmlat- 
dar. 

Ditto 


Section 119, ditto... 


•Section 122, ditto... 


Ditto 


Section 140, ditto.. 


Sections 140,141 (o), 
143 and 145, Bom¬ 
bay Land Reve¬ 
nue Code, 1879, 
and Commissioner 
in Sind's No. 1378, 
dated 1st Nay 
1896. 

Sections 140and 143, 
Bombay Laud Re¬ 
venue Code, 1879. 


Section 148, ditto... 


Section 149, ditto.. 


Ditto 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


(The Assistant Collector or the Col¬ 
lector rarely diSeis from the Mdm- 
latd^ in his proposals. Much corre¬ 
spondence will be saved by the dele¬ 
gation of these powers to M&mlatdars. 
Any party aggrieved can appeal to 
the Collector and can also, if he 
wishes, apply to a Civil Court.) 

The power should be confined to the 
entries of the names of heirs of 
deceased shareholders when there is 
no dispute. 

(At present kabulayate are delayed for 
want of sanction of the Snb-Divi- 
sion^ Offioers. This delegation 
wonld he merely of the nature of 
ordinary heirship inquiry which 
M&mlatdars are at present empowered 
to make.) 


(In the case of surveyed villages the 
record is complete and is in charge of 
the Survey Office and, therefore, such 
disputes can be settled by the Mara- 
lat^r by referring to survey records.) 


(This power is not of such importance 
as to be retained by the Snb-Divi- 
aiional Officers.) 


(The mukhtyarkar being on the spot 
can very well exercise this power as 
soon as be finds that there is any fear 
of the land revenue not being paid.) 

£ abject to appeal and revision. 


i^e power is at present vested in the 
Assistant and Deputy Collectors. 
Before this power is exercised by the 
prant upon a report from the Ham- 
latdar, in practice the order is 
generally carried out before regulu 
order is received. The Mamlat&r is 
the first person to know who is likely 
to make default and he can take im- 
m>}diate steps to prevent removal of 
the crops.) 

(Such cases relate to individual rayaU : 
the case of each individual rayat h at 
present reported by the Mamlstdar to 
the Sub-Divisional Officer, who gene¬ 
rally decides as recommended by the 
Mfimlatdfir, as the latter is expected 
to be intimately acquainted with the 
circumstances of the individual 
rayat.') 

Fmtirely. 


(Under section 149, Land Revenue Code, 
it is the Collector or Assistant ox 
Deputy Collector who can certify 
such statements of accounts. Very 
many such references ore received hy 
the Assistant Collectors and Col¬ 
lectors. The Collectors hove no 
means for verifying the facte. It 
would effect a great saving in corre¬ 
spondence if &o powers to certify 
accounts under section 149, Land 
Revenue Code, bo conferred by law, 
as it rests, in fact, on Mdmlatdars. 
An amendment of the law will, how¬ 
ever, ^ necessary.) 
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Nature of the power. 
2 


628 


To inne notioee of forfeiture 
of an oooupancy or 
alienated holding in re> 
gpeot of which an arrear 
of land revenue is due. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

_3_ 

From 8nb-Dl vi¬ 
sional Officer 
toM&mlatd&r 
and JlaJM- 
kari. 

From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to Mimlat- 
dir. 


Ditto 


529 


530 


To issue proclamations of 
the intended sale of 
moveable property. 


531 


To sign notice of eviction 
under section 202 of the 
Bombay Land Revenue 
Code. 


To recover arrears of land 
revenue or sums recover¬ 
able as arrears of land 
revenue under Act 1 of 
1890. 


Existing rule or 
authori^. 


Sectftn 149. Bom¬ 
bay Laud Reve¬ 
nue Code, 1879. 


Section 133, ditto.. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to M&mlat- 
d&r and Ma- 
hdlkari. 

From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to Muh/ityAr- 
kar. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Section 185, ditto.. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to Mamlat- 
d&r and Xa. 
mkari. 

From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to M&mlat- 
d&r. 


Ditto 


Extent of delegation proposed. 
5 


(the Mamlatdirs and iitaluUkarU are 
officers responsible to collect arrears 
of land revenue and their certificate 
may be accepted in other ooUec- 
toratee.) 

Only issuing the notices. ..... 

(The power of deolsuring lands forfeited 
will vest in the Colleotor or the 
Assistant or Deputy Collector as at 
present. Issuing these notices is only 
a form j step preliminary to forfeit¬ 
ing lands and this power may be 
left to the Mimlatdars and fuo/ttU- 
karis.") 

Power of signing. 

(This work can well be done by the 
H&mlatdar if the notices are prepared 
by him tmd formally signed by the 
Sub-Divisional Officers.) 

Foil power. 

(This measure has often to be resorted 
to and there seems no objection to 
the Mimlatdirs issuing the notices of 
intended forfeitures as tbe final order* 
of such forfeitures rest, with the Sub- 
Divisional Officer. It will reduce 
much work in the offices of the Sub- 
Divisional Officers, etc. The sooner 
the notices are issued the more 
speedily &e recoveries can be effected, 
and it will thus strengthen the hands 
of the H&mlatd&rs to take action on 
the spot in oases of oontumadons 
defaulters.) 

The signing of notices on receipt of 
orders of superior officers. 


To the extent.of issuing proclamations. 


Subject to appeal and revision. 


Section 203, ditto... 


Ditto 


Section 3 of the 
BevenueRecovery 
Act. 1890. 


Ditto 


(When arrears of land revenue are not 
paid, the attachment of moveable and 
immoveable property is always made 
by an Assistant Colleotor and it is 
he or the Colleotor who orders the 
sale of the property so attached. 
When onoe such an order has been 
made, there is no objection if the 
proclamation of sale is issued by the 
mukhtydrkar*. Under the present 
system these proclamations are issued 
by the Assistant Collector, but the 
mukhtyarkar* can very well do this 
sort of work.) 

In oases in which the Assistant or 
Deputy Collector has given orders for 
eviction from an encroachment. 


(For recoveries in the City of Bombay 
and other places outside the Bombay 
Presidency, numerous references are 
received iu the Collector’s Office. An 
amendment of the law would be 
necessary. The real initistive both 
in issuing the certificate and in exe¬ 
cuting it is with the M&mlatdir. 
This should be recognized by the 
law.) 


(It should be possible for the CoUeotor 
to delegate this power to any 
Revenue Officer down to a M&m- 
latdfir.) 
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Beeenue Department —oont. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or | 
authority. 

1 

I 

2 

3 

4 


1 

FromSub-Divi- 

Section 3 of the 



sional OfiBocr 

Revenue Recovery 



to Mdmlat- 
dnr. 

Act, 1890. 

582 

To take proceedings for the 

Ditto 

Section 5, ditto ... 


recovery of land revenue 
from defaulters living in 




another district. 


1 

538 

To issue, or withdraw, a pro- 

Ditto 

Section 6 (f) and 


olamation prohibiting the 
transfer .of immoveable 
property of a defaulter. 

To sanction the sale of 


(2), ditto. 

534 

FromSub-Divi- 

No. 17 of the rules 

Government waste lands. 

sional OfiSoer 

under section 214 



to Mamlat- 

of the Bombay 



d&r and 3la- 

Land Revenue 



halkari. 

Code. 

535 

To hold auction sale of 

FromSub-Divi- 

Ditto 


eingkodi. 

sional Officer 
to Mfimlat- 
ddr. 



536 

To sell by auction produce 

FromSub-Divi- 

Rules 37 and 38, 


of Government trees and 

sional Officer 

ditto. 

537 

grasing when the final bid 1 
does not exceed Bs. 80. _ 

To appoint taped Art' kotart 

to MukktyAr- 
kar. 

From Assistant 

Commissioner in 

or Deputy 

Sind’s S pecial Ci r- 



Collector to 
Mnkht yur. 
kar. 

cular No. 28. 

538 

To sub-divide survey num- 

From Assistant 

Ditto, No. 34 ... 

bers below the pr^ribed 

Collector to 



mioimazn. 

MukhtyAr- 

kar. 


539 

To remit notice fee charged 

FromSub-Divi- 

Government Reso- 

by mistake. 

sional Officer 

lution Revenue 


to M&mlat- 

Department, No. 



dir and Ma- 

2459, dated 26th 



halkari. 

March 1883. 



FromSub-Divi- 

Ditto 



sional Officer 
to Knkhtyar- 
kar. 


540 

To recover measurement ex- 

FromSub-Divi- 

Practice . 

penses. 

sional Officer 
to Himlat- 
dir and Ma- 
halkari. 





541 

To direct the measurement 

FromSub-Divi- 


of lands for the location 

sional Officer 



of displaced boundary 

to Mamlat- 



marks on the application 
of private persons. 

dir. 


542 

To grant remission of assess- 

Ditto 


ment on lands washed 
away or deteriorated by 
salt dust or diluvion. 





543 

To order forfeiture of time- 

FromSub-Divi- 


expired fallow lands. 

sional Officer 
to Mnkhtyar- 
kar. 

1 




Extent of delegation pro|:osed. 


5 


Foil powers. 

(At present snob not are sent b' 
the Colleotor to the collector of th. 
district in which the defaulter lives. 
This procedure requires unnecessarjr 
time and labour.) 

Full powers. 


Full powers. 


Settling the upset price of Government 
waste hmds in such localities as 
may be fixed by the Collector and 
sanctioning bids, provided they are 
not less th^ the upset price. 

(The localities to be fixed by the 
Collector will be those where there is 
no keen demand for lands.) 

Power to sanction, provided the highest 
amount bid is not lees than the 
average of the preceding three years. 


(The mukktyarhan have already 
powers to appoint their own peons. 
There appem no reason why the 
iot-are should not he appointed by 
them.) 


(A suflScient check can be exercised by 
the Assistant Collectors on inspection 
of the records.) 

(Sub - Division is seldom asked for 
without very good reason and little 
harm is done even if it is sanctioned 
too freely.) 


(This item does not exceed 4 or 8 annas 
in each case. The Mimlatd&r issues 
a notice and he knows the circum¬ 
stances of the defaulter.) 


In oases of disputes of boundaries of 
fieHs Hamlatdars might recover 
nnasarement charges when it is 
necessary ioasureihent should 

bedone.) 

lamlatddrs may order measurements 
by the Circle Inspector on such 
application. 

There were about 100 such applica¬ 
tions in 1906 in the Poona district. 
All these cases have invariably to 
be referred to the M&mlatdirs who 
take all further necessary action, ^e 
Mamlatdurs need not be authorised 
tosettledisputesconcerning boundary 
marks.) 

rhe Mamlatddr should sanction these 
remissions after personally satisfyiog 
himself of the facts and submit a 
report imme^tely to the Collector. 

These remissions are so frequent in 
the Broach district owing to the tidal 
nature and change in the course of 
the Narmada that the Sub-Divisional 
OfiBcers have hardly time to look to the 
damage themsel vesand have to depend 
upon the reports of M&mlatdars.) 


Lt present Assistant and Deputy 
CollMtors exercise the power, but the 
work is not done promptly on account 
of the correspondence between the 
muhktyarknre and the Assistant 
Collectors.) 
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Serial 

No. 


Nature of the power. 
2 


From and to 
whom to bo 
delegated. 

3 


Ezieting rule or 
authority. 


514 


545 


34< 


547 


548 


549 


560 


531 


To grant hezari and fallow 
foifeited landa. 


To dUpoee of kaehe lands on 
yearly tenure. 


To dispose of applications for 
transfer of iltata in oases 
other than those in wUoh 
parties agree to mutation. 

To grant permission to oon* 
struct kilns. 


To sign notices of demand.. 


To summon a person to give 
evidence in inquiries under 
the Land Revenue Code. 


To receive direct from Circle 
Inspeotors correspondence 
about measurement of 
land. 


To sanction suits relating to 
public oharitiee. 


le the area of a new 
from the sphere-of 
.d<ir’t functions. 

pl^o appoint a deputy who^ is 
not a member of a inataidr 
family. 


554 


553 


Prom Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to MuWityaT’ 
har. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
toMdmlatdar 
and Mah&U 
kari. 

From M&mlat- 
dar to Head 
Karkiin. 

Ditto 

From Mamlat- 
dar or Head 
Karkun to 
Circle Inspec¬ 
tor qualified 
tor Mamlat. 

From Mamlat- 
ddr to Dis¬ 
trict Inspec¬ 
tor of l<and 
Records and 
Agriculture. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner or 
Collector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col 
lector. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


To remove a nuUadar from 
office. 


To deprive a matoMr of the 
right of voting at an 
eiection. 


From Govern' 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govern' 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto 


From Govern' 
ment to Com' 
missioner. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 
5 


Section 132, Bombay 
Land Revenue 
Code, 1879. 

Ditto 

Section 189, ditto... 


Practice ... 


Section 339, Civil 
Procedure Code, 
1882. 

Section 12, Mati- 
dir* Act, 1887. 


Section 22, ditto... 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Section 31, ditto.. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


(Applications for restoration of such 
lands may be dealt with by the 
tnukktydrkar and he may dispose of 
such land to original occupants unless 
there is ffispute, in which case he 
must obtain the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector’s order.) 

(A mnkktyirkar may sanction any area 
which had in the previous year been 
granted to the applicant. A claim for 
a new kachaot for an area previously 
cultivated by another party should 
be sent to the Assistant CoUeotor for 
orders.) 

Except in cases of doubt and dispute, 
when orders of the Assistant or 
Deputy Collector should be obtained. 


Without any money limit. 

In all cases where notices are sent up 
by talatit. 


The Circle Inspectors and Distriot 
Inspectors might correspond direct. 
(The Mdmlatdar’s office in respect of 
this technical work is merely a 
forwarding office.) 

All oases. 


Full powers (subject to the approval of 
the Commissioner if the Collector is 
authorized). 

Full powers. 

(Most oases are undisputed. When 
Assistant or Deputy Collector finds no 
mataddr at all, it is a pure formality. 
When he refuses to accept a matoMr 
as fit. Collector’s approval should be 
sufficient as it would be subject to 
app^.) 

When such an appointment is necessi¬ 
tated in consequence of there being 
no duly qualified members in any of 
the mata families of the village. 


(Paragraph 2 of section 22 provides that 
the sanction of Government is 
necessary to the appointment of a 
deputy who does not belong to the 
mataddri family of the villa^. The 
matter has bean formerly discussed. 
Vide item 9 of Government Resolu¬ 
tion, Revenue Department, No. 5941, 
dated 26th Aug^ust 1902. Government 
have consented to the delegation of 
this power to the Collector after the 
neoessary legislation.) 

Full powers. 


Entirely. 

Power to dismiss after conviction in e. 
Criminal Court. 


Full powers. 
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APPiKDIX ; 


Revenue Bepartment^ont. 


Serial! 
No. . 


Nature of the power. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

3 

1 

4 

5 


656 I To direct the forfeiture of 
life interest in mdta. 


657 


658 


659 


660 


661 


66-2 

663 

664 

666 

666 

567 


To register the name of the 
eldest son or widow in the 
place of a deceased 
matadar. 

To sanction the continuance 
on the death of a tAlukidr 
of the management of his 
property in case of dis¬ 
puted succession. 

To take a tnlukdnr'i estate 
under management if a 
breach of peace among the 
various sharers isexpected. 


To permit the management 
of an estate at a (dhikddr't 
request. 


To dispose of schedule of the 
debts and liabilities of a 
prepared after in¬ 
vestigation of all claims 
and to order withdrawal 
from management of an 
estate which appears to be 
involved beyond all hope 
of extrication. 

To take up management of 
a tdluhdari estate pending 
partition. 

To lease Government salt 
works when the annual 
rent exceeds Rs. 5,000. 


To make appointments of, 
and grant leave to. officers 
on Re. 100 and above in 
the Salt Department. 


To pass final orders with 
respect to property oouflis- 
cated as well as property in 
respect of which an offence 
has been committed. 

To deal with the diary of 
Salt Inspectors. 


(а) To issue notification 
under sections 4 and 6 of 
the Land Acquisition Act, 
1894, regarding land re¬ 
quired for a public pur¬ 
pose. 

(б) To appoint an officer to 
take order for the acquisi- 
tion of land. 

(e) To issue urgent orders 
and to authorize tem¬ 
porary occupation. 


From Qovem-- 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Collector 
to Mfimlat- 
ddr. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Gorem- 
m e n t to 
TAlultdAri 
Settlement 
Officer. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium 
and A'bkdri. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner of Salt 
Revenue to 
Collector of 
Salt Revenue. 


From Collector 
of Salt Reve¬ 
nue toTrying 
Magistrate. 

From Collector 
to Assistant 
or Deputy 
Collector. 


From Govern- 
ment to 
C 0 m mi s - 
sioner in the 
Presidency 
proper. 


Section .31, MatA- 
dan Act, 1887, 

Section 9, ditto ... 


Section 29A (3), 
Gujarat TAluk~ 
dAn’ Act, 1888. 


Section 26 (1), ditto 


J Section 28. ditto. 


Section 29F, ditto.. 


Section 27. ditto ... 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
329, dated 24th 
January 1899. 

Section (i of the 
Bombay Salt Act, 
1890, and Com¬ 
missioner in 
Sind’s Circular 
No 4606 of 27th 
July 1899. 

Section 52, Bombay 
Salt Act, 1800. 


Sections 3 (c), 4, 6, 
7, 17 and 35 of 
the Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Act, 1894. 


Full powers. 


(Action under such circumstances must 
be prompt as by the time the refer¬ 
ence reaches Government and their 
sanction is given a breach of the 
peace may have occurred. It will be 
best under the circumstances if this 

g ower were delegated to the Collector. 

lause (2) of the section which pro¬ 
vides that the District Magistrate 
can under certain circumstances 
cancel the order is perfectly appro¬ 
priate.) 


(Cases in which [such orders are given 
are very clear and undisputed.) 


Whole. 


Without any limit. 


(The diaryjneed not lie sent to the Col¬ 
lector but may be retained in the 
Assistant or Deputy Collector’s office.) 

The power might be limited to cases 
where the land is required for a 
pnhlic purpose and not by a company, 
and in which local authorities pro¬ 
vide funds or Government have sanc¬ 
tioned the proposed expenditure. 

(This proposal was approved by Govern¬ 
ment in 1902 (ride entry No. 3 in the 
statement embodied in Government 
Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 
6941, dated 26th August 1902). It 
has been referred in Revenue Depart 
ment letter No. 12073, dated 32nd 
December 1906, to the Government 
of India, who have held over con¬ 
sideration of the subject for the pre¬ 
sent. It would save a good deaf of 
correspondence to Government.) 
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Revenue Department—cont. 


Serial 

No, 


Nature of the power. 
2 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


3 


Existing rule or 
anthoriUr. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


668 


669 


670 


671 


67S 


673 


674 


676 


To pass orders (ransferring 
lim already acquired 
under the Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Aot to a railway and 
debit the amount of com¬ 
pensation to capital ac¬ 
count. 

To make formal payment of 
compensation in land ac¬ 
quisition cases. 


To issue declaration of in¬ 
tended acquisition of land 
for a public purpose. 


To appoint an officer to take 
order for acquisition of 
land., 

To acquire land for a public 
purpose in cases of emer¬ 
gency after publication of 
notice. 

To acquire land for a public 
purpose as a temj^rary 
measure. 

To acquire land lor public 
purposes. 


To allow discretionary 
TOwers to the Collector in 
dealing with applications 
for refund on account of 
stamps not required for 
use. 


From Goyeru- 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


From Gorem- 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Ooyem- 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 


From Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind 
to Collector. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Collector 
to Assistant 
Collector. 


Sections 3 (o), 4, 6, 
7, 17 and 86 of 
the Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Aot, 1894. 
Section 4, ditto ... 


Section 6, ditto ... 


Section 8, Land Ao- 
quisition Act, 
1894. 


Ditto 

Section 7, ditto ... 

Section 17, ditto ... 

Section 36, ditto... 
Section 4, ditto ... 


Section 34, Indian 
Stamp Act, 1899. 


Subject to appeal to the Commissioner. 


(Collectors may be authorised to publish 
notifications under section 4 of the 
Act as by Government Resolution 
No. 7761, dated Sotb September 1906, 
all land required for public purposes 
must be notified and reference to 
Government through the Commis¬ 
sioner has to be n^e in each case. 
This entails an amount of labour and 
delay. There are many oases of the 
nature to be dealt with annually.) 

Declaration under section 6 of the Aot 
when the land can be acquired by 
private agreement and its price does 
not exceed Bs. 1,.500. 

All oases. 


(The matter is now formal and it is a 
waste of time and energy to take the 
matters op to Government in each, 
case.) 

When we price is agreed upon and the 
notification is merely for the purpose 
of a good title. 

Unlimited. 

(The Commissioner is a medium at 
present, and as the Assistant or 
Deputy Colleotors are anthorised to 
do the work connected with award 
statements, the Collectors may be au¬ 
thorised to publish the notification.) 

Except in respect of lands reqnired by 
companies. 

Unlimited. 

(It would be discretionary for the Col¬ 
lector to refer to the Commissioner 
in very important oases.) 

UnlimitM. 

(Just the case in which power is 
required.) 

Unlimited. 


Full powers. 

(The Collector may be empowered to 
delegate to the Assistant Collector all 
or any of his powers. In praotioe 
the Collector rarely exercises the 
powers. The Assistant Collector is 
appointed specially by Government 
to exercise the powers of a Collector 
in each case reported. If the Col¬ 
lector can delegate his powers gene¬ 
rally, no snch appointment will bo 
necessi^.) 

The requirements of seotion 64, clauses 
(«). (*). (c) >uay be made disore- 
tioual and not obligatory. 

(There would be great saving of cor¬ 
respondence if merely an application 
for refund with the stamp attached 
to it together with the evidence as 
to its gennineness was held to suffice 
in orffinary oases. The genuineness 
of the stamp can be seen apart from 
evidenoe and if genuine and en¬ 
dorsed as required by the regulations 
for sale the holder can only lutve got 
it for value, and refund minue 
per oent. can be granted with leas 
formality and oorrespondenoe aiiA 
examination of witnesses than at 
present, the fuller investigation re¬ 
maining diaoreiional in suspicions 
oases, as when one person is a fre¬ 
quent claimant.) 

9 T 


38891 
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APPENDIX ; 


Renenue Department— cotA. 


Serial 

No. 


576 


577 


578 


679 


680 


581 


582 


583 


68i 


585 


586 


587 


Nature of the power. 


To refund penalty paid in 
excess of Bs. 5 under sec* 
tiou 38 (1) of the Indian 
Stamp Act. 


To refund penalty leyied 
under section 35 or 40, 
or excess duty levied 
under section 35, of the 
Indian Stamp Act. 

To grant allowance without 
limit of time for stamped 
printed forms no longer 
required by corporations. 

To stay or compound pro¬ 
ceedings for breach of rule 
relating to sale of stamps 
or for unauthorized sale. 

To remit irrecoverable ar¬ 
rears of stomp duty and 
penalty in excess of Bs. 
10 in each case. 


To grant allowance for 
spoiled or misused stamps. 


To grant allowance for 
stamps spoiled, misused or 
not required. 

To grant refund of value 
of non-judidal and court- 
fee stamps. 


To grant refund of the value 
of useless or spoilt stamps. 


To sanction leave to stamp- 
vendors. 


To correspond direct with 
the Collector in oases of 
applications for refund of 
value of stamps. 

To grant certificate of 
approval to a person to 
whom it is proposed to 
grant exploring and pro¬ 
specting licenses. 


' From and to 
. whom to.be 
' delegated. 


Eiisting rule or 
authority. 


I 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Collector 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


From Collector 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer. 

From Collector 
to Huziir 
Deputy Col¬ 
lector. 

From Collector 
to Mamlat- 
ddr. 


From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to Mdmlat- 
ddr. 

Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


Section 39, Indian 
Stamp Act, 1899. 


Section 45, ditto ... 


Section 31, ditto . 


Section 70, ditto . 


Government Reso¬ 
lution. Revenue 
Department, No. 
3894, dated 20th 
August 1901. 

Sections 49 and 52, 
India Stamp Act, 
1899. 

Sections 49, 52, and 
54, ditto. 


Chapter V of the 
Indian Stamp Act 
and Government 
Resolution, Rev¬ 
enue Department, 
No. 819, dated 
6th February 
1888. 

Rules under the 
Indian Stamp 
Act. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
1028, dated 3rd 
Febrnary 1906. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Financial 
Department, No. 
595, dated 30th 
May 1867. 


No. 10 of the Mining 
Rules published 
in Government 
Notification, Re¬ 
venue Depart¬ 
ment No. 3866, 
dated 2nd June 
1899, and No. S of 
the Rules em¬ 
bodied in Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, 
Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, No. 8183, 
dated 24th Octo¬ 
ber 1904. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


•) 


(The Collector has got special oppor¬ 
tunities of judging the merits of 
each case. The necessity of obtain¬ 
ing the consent of the ouef control¬ 
ling authority may be dispensed 
with.) 

Unlimited. 


Unlimited. 

(It would be convenient if the Col¬ 
lector were to exercise this power, 
but cases are rare.) 


to Rs. 100. 

(The matter it trivial.) 


Up to Rs. 30. 


Powers now exercised by the Collector. 
(This delegation will save much corre¬ 
spondence in the Collector’s office.) 


Entirely. 

(As the sanction is only of a formal 
nature, the power may be delegated.) 

The power of sanctioning such refunds 
may be delegated to the Huzdr Deputy 
Collector by appointing him Col¬ 
lector under section 2 (9) of the 
Indian Stamp Act. 

Up to the value of Rs. 60. 

(^funds of about 96 stamps were 
ordered by the Collector of roona in 
1906. In almost all the oases the 
inqniry was made by the MAmlatd&rs 
and the final orders only were passed 
by the Collector. The M&mlatd&rs 
would not generally err in deciding 
as to the validity or otherwise of the 
claim for the refund.) 

Up to 6 months. 


Reports on applications for refund 
might be sent direct to the Collector 
by the Mdmlatdir. 


(Such certificates are to be granted to 
applicants after ascertaining their 
means and good faith. At present 
applications for certificates are made 
to Government, who forward them 
through the Commissioners to Col¬ 
lectors for inquiry and report. This 
is a needless circumlocution to get at 
what decides the question, viz., the 
Collector's opinion.) 
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‘ Nature of the power. 


2 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


688 


690 


691 


692 

693 

694 

696 

696 

697 
598 


599 

600 

601 


60S 


604 


605 



To refuse prospecting lioenses 


689 I To sanction transfer of 
interest under a prospect* 
ing license. 


To refuse mining leases ... 


To impose a fee under the 
Record of Rights Act for 
failure to produce docu¬ 
ments. 


To sanction asnumption of 
superintendence by the 
Conrt of Wards of a land¬ 
holder’s propery. 

To delegate the powers of 
the Conrt of Wajds to Col¬ 
lector, 

To issue notifications in the 
JBombay Government 
Gazette abont estates being 
placed under the manage¬ 
ment of the Court of 
Wards and calling for 
notice of claims. 

To sanction the bringing of 
a suit on behalf of Gov¬ 
ernment wards. 

To grant relief to snperior 
village servants. 

To give gratuitous relief to 
herdsmen. 

To fix price basis for the 
calculation of wages, etc. 


To di8pen.°e with rest-day 
allowance. 

To make variations in the 
atindard tasks. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner or 
Collector. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Collector 
to Assistant 
or Deputy 
Collector. 

From Collector 
to M&mlat- 
d&r. 

Ditto 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner, 


Ditto 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Coon of 
Wards to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto 


From Commis- I 
sioner to Col- ! 
lector. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


To give minimum wages in | Ditto 


oertain cases. 


To make 
or 


lake payment of daily 
weekly cash doles. 


lo «anl 
village 


lags servants. 


To fix the number of poor- 
houses in a district. 


To grant permission for free 
grasing in forests. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


No. 13 (1) of the 
Mining Rules 
published in Gov¬ 
ernment Notifi- 
oation, Revenue 
Department, No. 
3856, dated 2nd 
June 1899, and 
Government Re¬ 
solution, Revenue 
Department No. 
8616, dated 1st 
December 1899. 

No. 16 (VIl) of the 
Mining Rules 
published in Gov¬ 
ernment Notifica¬ 
tion, Revenue De- 
partment. No. 
3856, dated 2nd 
June 1899. 

No. 17 (1), ditto ... 


Section 8, Record of 
Eights Act, 1903. 


Ditto 


Ditto ... 
Sections 4 and 9, 
Conrt of Wards 
Act, 1906. 

Section 19, ditto ... 


Sections IS and 14, 
ditto. 


Beotson 35, ditto , 


Section 159, Famine 
Relief Code, 1904. 

Section 226, ditto... 

Sections 74 and 75, 
ditto. 


Section 85, ditto .. 
Seotioo 106, ditto.. 

Section 113, ditto.. 

Section 148, ditto.. 

Section 158, ditto., 
... I Section 163, ditto.. 


Ditto ... ; Section 224, ditto.. 

I 


In all oases, subject to right of appeal 
to Commissioner. 


To the same extent as power to irm>t 
prospecting licenses. 


Power to refuse mining lease subject to 
right of appeal. 

In all cases. 


Snbject to appedl to (a) the Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer and (5) the Collector. 

Up to Rs. 6. 

In all oases. 


General sanction to be given. 

All cases. 

All cases. 

Full powers. 

Fall powers. 

Full Powers. 

(As there are several changes in the 
prices much correspondence will be 
saved by the delegation proposed. 
The Commissioner can only fix tire 
price basis on the information the 
Collector gives him. There is no 
room for difference of opinion.) 

Full powers. 

Full powers. 

(It is often impossible to take the 
Commissioner's previous sanction 
owing to the delay involved.) 

Full powers... 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


(These are matters 
of general famine 
administration. The- 
Oommissioner can 
only decide them 
on the information 
he receives from 
Collector. In famine 
matters it is gene¬ 
rally important for 
the Collector to act 
Quickly and he 
monld be given the 
wildest possible 
powers to enable 
him to do so.) 


88321 


2 T 2 
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appendix : 

Revenue Departneul —cont. 


SeriAl I 
No. ! 


Noture of the power. 


606 


607 


008 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


Exietiog mle or 
anthority. 


Extent of delegation propoeed. 


•609 


To grant permiseion to 
appear for departmental 
examinations to persons 
who have failed twioe at 
^e higher standard and 
tbrioe at the lower stan¬ 
dard examination. 


To grant special permission 
to appear for the Head 
Accountants’ examination 
to men who do not hold 
one of the qualifying 
appointments. 

To extend the intervals 
prescribed for the higher 
standard and lower stan¬ 
dard examinations. 


To grant permission to non- 
gradnates to appear for 
the higher standard eX' 
amination. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


Ditto 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Nos. VII (2), IX (3) 
and XV of the 
Rules for admis¬ 
sion to and pro¬ 
motion in the Sub¬ 
ordinate Revenue 
Service appended 
to Government 
Resolution, Re¬ 
venue Depart¬ 
ment. No. 4817, 
dated 14th June 
1904. 

Note to Rule 1 
of the Rules 
relating to 
Accountants' Ex¬ 
aminations. 

Nos. VIII and X (2) 
of the Rules tor 
admission to and 
promotion in the 
Subordinate Re¬ 
venue Service. 
Ditto 


One additional chance under special 
oirenmstanoes. 

tMen who fail twice at the hig^ 
standard and three times at tto 
lower standard cannot generallj be 
regarded as fit to go up again, but 
there may be special reasons which 
occasioned their failure, and in 
cases the Commissioners ma^ be 
trusted to give the men an additional 
chance.) 


«10 


611 


612 


No. X (1) (i) of 
the Rules for 
admission to and 
promotion in the 
Subordinate Re¬ 
venue Service. 


To allow a revenue sub 
ordinate to appear for the 
sub-service departmental 
examination after failure 
and to grant exemption 
from passing it. I 

To exempt a taltUi from | 
sub-servioe departmental 1 
examination. I 

To authorise the formation 
of Government Servants’ , 
Society. 1 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Re¬ 
gistrar of 
Go - operati ve 
Credit Socie¬ 
ties. 


Power of Commissioner, 
i fAs the Collector knows the circum- 
stances which justify the 8™*^^ ^ 
the concession, he may be invested 
with this power.) 

Period may be extended to one 7 ®^. 

(The Collector is well aware of tto 
circumstances of subordinates who 
requite special treatment.) 
j Power now exercised by the Coinmis- 
sioiiof 

CUnder No. X (8) of the Revised Rules 
for admission to and prom^on in 
the Subordinate Revenue Service the 
1 Commissioner has power to portrait a 
I subordinate to appear at the higher 
-— standard examination. Some re- 

Htvfftinn. and the qualiflcation of having 
h Iw stid wiJ to bo considered in the oases of 

SZb^r of‘^ndidates only, lor promotion below a 

vuiM, a Weber sm^d^arfsubo^narois^to 

if the°toU of the Commissioner’s grant of sMh penniwon, 
lid itTbut reasonable that the Collector be entr^ted to 

S"«w“fu'fSSmuch^^P^^^^ 'the 

f\t Collector has special opportunities of knoi^g 
^^fuaUficSlo^ of the Jltoordinat^ serving under hun. he 
may be invested with this power.) 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
6384, dated 12th 
September 1903. 

Ditto 


Power of Commissioner. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
4815, dated 11th 
May 1907. 


Entirely. 

Absolutely (as far as “registering” 

(In the Resolution mention^ m 
^ column 4 the words “ will require the 
special sanction in eaoh case of 
Government” are apparently used 
without any intention of special 
I command, but under the assumptaon 
that the law as it stands (viz., section 29 of Act X of 1904) 
l«vel no riterfat^ The law, however, does iro^toro 
one without on option in the matter; and for 
n“oZs it maylm concluded that 
«ome reason unknown insisted on referent before 
tration Perhaps the fact that Government speA of sm^ 

Itodto th"” formation,’ while section 29 simply 

• ** rA<ri*tfcer ** has added to one s douht» as it 

FtoIm as though Government were donbtf nl of the proprietj 
of such societies at all. 
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Revtmte Department—vini. 


Nature of the power. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


Existing rule or 
authority. 


Extent of delation proposed. 


Now, the law allows (section 3 (2), fi) of Act X of 1904] of a 
‘ class ’ society ; and one may cerwnly consider Government 
servants as forming such a ‘ class.' All the members of the 
Begristrars' Conference at Simla in 1906 agreed that the 
‘ soldiers of one raiment ’ could legitimately be held to be 
a class. And one would like to feel that a similar eiprii de 
eorpt is expected from and encouraged in the body of 
Government servants as a whole; or the body of those 
working side by side in any particular part. As a matter 
of fact, one such society has been already roistered under 
section 3 (2) (fi), not section 29.) 


613 To grant certificates of From Commis* 
nationidity in case of sioner to Col* 
I admission of candidates lector. 

I to the Provincial Civil 

Service. 


614 To direct crop experiments From Commis¬ 
sioner to 
Director of 

I Agriculture. 


615 To take measures for the 
I preservation of oyster beds 
j on the coast of the Karachi 
j district. 

616 To nominate candidates for 

agricultural schools. 


617 I To give fishery and metUian 
j contracts. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Collector 
to Aseistant 
or Deputy 
Collector. 


618 I To discontinno the sub- ] From Commis- 
mission to the Commis- sioner to Col- 
sioner of the diary of lector. 

I movements of the Col- | 

; lector, and to dispose of 

^ the Assistant Collector's 

diary. j 


619 I To discontinue the snb- 
i mission of certain details 

in the quarterly return of 
irrecoverable balances of 
land revenue, &c., written 
off. 

620 To discontinue the sub¬ 

mission (a) to the Com¬ 
missioner of the Collector's 
certificate regarding se¬ 
curity bonds and (5) to 
the Collector of the annual 
statement of security 
bonds. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, General 
Department, No. 
3180, dated 8th 
September 1888. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
3547, dated 15th 
Hay 1893. 


Practice 


Ditto ... 


Government Reso- 
Indon, Revenue 
Department, No. 
2876, dated 17th 
Augut 1860. 


Unlimited. 

(Instances are rare, but a Collector is 
quite sufficiently high and capable 
authority for this purpose.) 

(The Commissioner hM noothw material 
before him than the papersof inquiry 
made by the Collector, and an officer 
of the rank of a Collector can safely 
be trusted with the power to issue 
such certificates.) 

As there is now a separate Director of 
Agriculture, the Commissioner might 
be relieved of all concern with erop 
experiments except when it may be 
necessary for the Director to report 
an officer to him for failure to carry 
them out as prescribed. 

Limits of the district. 

(The Collector practically does all this 
now and has for some years past since 
the matter has been taken np.) 

Subject to the total number allotted to 
a division. 


Power of sanctioning such contracts 
may be exorcised by the Assistant or 
Deputy Collector unless a bid is 
below the last three years'average, 
in which case the CollMtor’s sanction 
should be applied for with reasons. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
1714, dated 3rd 
March 1004. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
6668, dated 18th 
October 1898. 


(The Collector's diary hardly serves any 
useful purpose and so it may be 
disoontinnelL) 

(The Collector submila to the Commis¬ 
sioner and the Assistant Collector to 
the Collector a monthly diary of 
movements which is forwarded on to 
the Commissioner. The former may 
be discontinued as the Collector has 
to aooonnt for his movements in the 
Annual Administration Report, the 
Sub-Divisional Officer continuing as 
at present to submit his diary to the 
Collector only.) 

The return is submitted every quarter 
ending 31st March, 30th .lune, 30th 
September and 31st December, asrami- 
war to the Commissioner. Instead of 
which it mav be submitted villagewar 
as it would lessen a great deal of 
clerical labour. 


(Every office has to maintain a regrixter 
of security bonds of the members-of 
its own establishment, and so it is 
needless to get statements from every 
office annn^y and to check them 
in the Collector's office with the con¬ 
solidated statements kept by the 
Collector. The register kept by every 
office should be scrutinized by in- 

r tiog officers when on tour and 
submission of statements by all 
officers to the Collector and of a 
oertifloate by the Collector to the 
Commissioner should be disoontinued. 
The oertifioate now submitted by the 
CoUeotorshould be submitted by every 
officer for his office to the CoUeotor, 
who should record them in hisoffloe.) 
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APPENDIX : 


Serial 

No. 

1 

621 

622 

623 

624 

625 

626 

627 

628 


630 

631 


Revenue Department —concluded. 


From and to 

Nature of the power. whom to he 

delegated. 


2 


8 


Exieting rule or I 
authority. j 


Extent of delegation propoeed. 


4 


To discontinue the sub¬ 
mission of half-yearly 
returns of unanswered 
yemaoular references as 
well as the abetcaot return 
of such references for the 
whole district. 


Under orders of the 
Commissioner, 
N.D., the returns 
ere submitted to 
him. 


To discontinue the sub¬ 
mission of half-yearly state¬ 
ments of cases detected by 
each Altkiri Inspector and 
Sub-Inspector. 


(The quarterly returns in English have 
been discontinued in Government 
Resolution No 7823, dated 7th 
November 1902, and there seems no 
necessity for continuing the return 
in vernacular. 


(These are now submitted by the 
Assistant Collector of Excise through 
the Collector if the A'bkAri Com¬ 
missioner thinks them necessary.) 


To substitute annual for 
monthly returns of salt 
oases. 


The monthly return now sent by the 
Assistant and Deputy Collectors to 
the Collector is almost always blank.) 


To substitute annual for 
quarterly returns concern¬ 
ing minors. 


To dispose of quarterly state-1 From Collector 
ments of examination of I to Assistant 
tapedare' records. 


To substitute weekly for 
daily returns of cattle 
disease. 


or Deputy 
Collector. 


Practice 


I 

To supervise the destruction j 
of talAtU’ records. 


To discontinue tbe submis¬ 
sion to Sub - Divisional | 
OfBoers of the diaries of i 
Circle Inspectors. | 


To dispense with the sub- { 
mission of nikal patraht 
(lists of cases disposed of 
by the Circle Inspector) 
to Assistant Collectors. 


I 

I 

I 


FromSub-Divi- 
sional Officer 
to M&mlat- 
d&r. 

Ditto 


Manual of Revenue 
Accounts, section 
16. 

No. 9 of the Circle 
Inspectors' Rules. 


From Assistant 
Collector to 
MAmlatd&r if 
the prepara¬ 
tion of nikal 
patraks is 
maintained. 


No. 15, ditto 


To discontinue the annual I 
returns of destruction of i 
records. 

To dispense with the ac¬ 
knowledgment of receipt 
of Government publics- I 
cations. I 


i 

I 

I 

j 


, As per request in 
every forwturding 
letter. 


The return may be sent by Assistant 
and Deputy Collector once a year to 
the Collector. 


(Daily returns are sent to the Collector 
and to veterinary graduates. Only 
weekly returns might be sent to the 
Collector. It is only the veterinary 
graduate who requires prompt in¬ 
formation of the outbreak of cattle 
disease.) 

The fltst report of the outbreak must 
be sent to the Collector and after¬ 
wards weekly reports. 

Entirely. 


(These diaries have to be submitted 
every fortnight through the M&mlat- 
dAr. No practical nee is ever umde 
of them. The Mamlatdars to whom 
the Circle Inspectors are now im¬ 
mediately subordinate can exercise 
sufficient control over their work, and 
it would stimulate more Intelligible 
supervision on the part of the l^m- 
latdars when they know that the real 
control lies with them. The MAm- 
latdAr bases his season report on 
them.) 

Tbe submission of these nihal ptUrait 
to the Assistant Collectors may be 
discontinued. In fact, their pre¬ 
paration should be absolutely dis¬ 
continued. 

(The Assistant Collectors have no 
means of verifying the correctness of 
these yuif rats. The MAmlatdArs who 
can n^e easi^ occasional inspection 
of the Circle Inspectors’ iaftare can 
exercise sufficient control over the 
work of the Circle Inspector. It 
would really be much better to dis¬ 
continue the nxUal patrak* altogether, 
and this is being referred to the 
Director of Land ttecords.) 


The particulars are embodied in the 
Administration Report. 


Finaneidl Department. 


682 


To permit the deposit of 
post office cash chests and 
and Executive Engineers* 
and Divisional Forest 
Officers’ chests in a Sub- 
Treasury. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


Note 1, Article 2, 
Civil Account 
Code. 


Entirely. 
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Finamiial Department —cont. 


Natnre,of the power. 

! From and to 

1 whom to be 
! delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

2 

1 3 

4 

5 


'o permit the deposit of oaeh 
oheets of another depart¬ 
ment for sate onetody in a 
treasury strongroom. 


To keep in cnstody treasure 
chests of officers of the 
Transport Department. 


4>35 I To dispose of matters re- 
! lating to lose of treasury 
I padlocks and keys, and un- 
serrioeable loola. 


From Govern- Note 1, Article 2, I 
ment to Col- Civil Account 

lector. Code. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind 
to Collector. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


d36 To sanction the keep^ of 
spare padlocks at district 
treasuries. 

dST To authorize Clerks of the 
Court to sign cheques for 
withdrawing money from 
the Treasury in the ab¬ 
sence of Snb-Judgee. 

d38 To countersign bills for con¬ 
tingent charges. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis- 
triot Judge. 


From Commis¬ 
si oner, In¬ 
spector-Gene¬ 
ral of Police, 
or District 
1 Magistrate to 
Deputy In- 
speotors- 
General o f 
Police. 

From Commis- 
s i o n e r to 
Heads of 
Offices. 


Note 1, Article 2, 
Civil Account 
Code, and Gov¬ 
ernment Resolu¬ 
tion, No. 2918, 
dated 28th Aug. 
1885. 

Article 305A, Civil 
Account Code, 
and Government 
Resolutions, F i - 
nancial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 5391, 
^ted 7th Decem¬ 
ber 1900, and No. 
4069, dated 25th 
October 1901. 

Article S05A, Civil 
Account Code. 

Rule 3 under Article 
SOSA, Civil Ac¬ 
count Code. 

Article 9 (/), Civil 
Account Code, 
and High Court 
Civil Circulars, 
Civil Courts Ac¬ 
counts, Rule 19. 

Rule 10, page 84, 
Police Manual. 


of Agricul¬ 
ture to De¬ 
puty Director 
of Agrioul- 
ture and 
Second De¬ 
puty Direc¬ 
tor, Sind. 

From Director 
of Agricul¬ 
ture to Pro- 
fessor of 
Agriculture 
and Econo¬ 
mic Botanist. 

From Director 
of Agricul¬ 
ture to Agri- 
cultnral 
Chemist. 

From Director 
of Agricul¬ 
ture to Prin¬ 
cipal, Agri- 
onltntal Col¬ 
lege. 

From Director 
of Agricul¬ 
ture to Su¬ 
perintendent, 
Civil Veteri¬ 
nary Depart¬ 
ment. 


Treasury Manual. 


(It is believed that the existing orders 
are not generally attended to and 
cash boxes of ocher departments are 
kept in treasuries without the pre¬ 
vious sanction of Government.) 

(As the ColleotoiB are responsible for 
^e proper working of treasuries, the 
power may properly be delegated to 
them.) 

UnlimitM. 


In oases in which it is not known 
whether one of the duplicate keys is 
lost or not. 

(The matter seems too trivial to require 
the orders of Government.) 


Instruction No. 8 
under Rule 97, 
Bombay Treasury 
ManuaL 


From Director Appendix B, Chap- 


Unlimited. 


Commissioner's powers. 


Full powers of Local Government. 

(The necessary notification in the Oet^ 
ernment Qatette may be published by 
the Distriot Judge.) 


Under all heads of budget, subject to 
the budget provision and Standing 
Orders. 

(If the proposal is approved, the Deputy 
Inspeotors-General of Police will have 
to be notified as countersigning 
officers for all countersigned con¬ 
tingencies and the Inspector-General 
of Police as the controlling officer.) 

Power now exercised by the Commis¬ 
sioner in respect of contingent bills 
of Superintendent, Land Rmrds and 
Reglstratioiu and Distriot Superin¬ 
tendents of Police. 

In respect of contingent bills of their 
own office and of the farms in their 
charge. 


of his own office. 


Ditto of the Agricul¬ 

tural College and the Agricultural 
College Farnu 


In respect of contingent bills of the 
Ohhiuodi Farm. 
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Financial Department—cont. 



639 To oountergign bilLi of ralt 
rewards. 


640 To countersign bills for 
Gometi ehowth allowance. 


641 To prefer direct to the 

Treasury contract contin¬ 
ent biUs of Subordinate 
Judge’s Courts. 

642 To cancel sub-vouchers ... 


643 Ditto for peons uniforms 
and belts. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. | 

3 

Exkting rule or 
authority. 

4 

From Commis- 

Government Beso- 

sioner in 

lotion, Financial 

Sind to Col- 

Department, No. 

lector. 

2918, dated 27th 
August 1893. 

1 

From Director 
of Public In¬ 
struction to 
Educational 
Inspector of ' 
Division. { 

1 

1 

t 

1 

i 

Ditto ... 1 



Ditto 


From Director 
of Public In¬ 
struction to 
Heads of 
Offices. 


From Commis- 
8 i o n er in 
Sind to Chief 
Collector of 
Customs and 
Salt Revenue 
in Sind. 

From Commis- 
sioner in 
Sind to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


I 

From District . Chapter 6, Bombay 
Judge to I Treasury Manual. 
Sub-ordinate 
Judge. 

From District Article 91, Civil 
Judge to Account Code. 

Shirasteddr 
of the Dis¬ 
trict Court. 

From Account- Faragpraph 19 of Ac- 
ant General ootmtrat Gene- 

to District ral’s Contingent 

Jndg;e. Charges Oironlar. 


Extent of delegp^ion proposed. 


_ 6 _ 

In the case of Salt and Excise establish¬ 
ments snbordiimte to Collector. 


In respect of result grants and gpants- 
in-aid to aided primary and indigen¬ 
ous schools within municipal areas. 

(Bills for grants-in-aid to aided primary 
schools situated wichin Local Board 
areas paid from provincial funds are 
countersigned by the educational in¬ 
spectors. As the grants to schools 
of both the kinds are paid from one 
and the same source and on the 
recommendation of the same Dis- 
triot Inspectingr Officers, there is no 
ground for uudring a distinction in 
the countersignature on the bills.) 

In respect of detailed bills for amounts 
drawn on abstract bilk for expendi¬ 
ture sanctioned by the Director of 
Public Instruction or by Government 
for high and middle sohook, train¬ 
ing colleges, Deputy Inspectors’ 
office, Ac. 

(When once expenditure for certain 
work k sanctioned, it is quite a 
routine matter to draw the amount 
and prepare a detailed bilL) 

In respect of bilk for gpants to muni¬ 
cipalities on account of the main¬ 
tenance of primary schook within 
contract. 

(The accounts of the municipalities are 
examined by the inspectors and their 
subordinates and on their recom¬ 
mendations the bilk are formerly 
oountersigrned by the Director of 
Public Instruction. The amounts 
are settled according to the scal& 
presoribed by Government Resol- 
tions. Educational Department, Nos.. 
174!) and 1732, dated 29tb August 
1903, and No. 2171, dated 6th Novem¬ 
ber 1903. It will not, therefore, 
matter at all if the insp^ots pass 
the grants subject to revision by the 
Director.) 

Bilk for fixed contingent charge out¬ 
side the contract contingent grants. 

(When charges are fixed and when 
there are separate allotments of 
money in the budget, there appears 
to be no objection to delegfate the 
powers to Heads of Offices.) 

In the case of the Salt Department in 
Sind. 

(It would be convenient if the Chief 
Collector were appointed counter¬ 
signing officer ns in the Cnstoms 
Department.) 


(The payment of oue-fonrth of the vil¬ 
lage revenue after deducting estab¬ 
lishment and other charges is made 
on the authority of a treaty and a 
Collector may te left to make this 
payment on hk own anthority.)) 

The District Judge may assign to each 
Court a portion out of the contract 
grant for the district, and retain 
power to transfer any grant to hk own. 
Court or from one Court to another. 
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FinanekU Department—coai. 



Nature of the power. 


644 To re-adjust items credited 
to wrong heads. 


645 To discontinue the Collector’s 

countersignature on (a) 
fortnightly bills of pay¬ 
ments (i) to village ser¬ 
vants useful to the com¬ 
munity, (ii) to heads of 
village police and watch¬ 
men, and (iii) on account 
of district and vill^ 
officers who tender service, 
etc., (V) schedule of re¬ 
muneration to patelt and 
ponndlceepers, eto., and 
(o) monthly bills for re¬ 
muneration to jiatfU and 
hulkarnui for collection of 
local fund cess. 

646 To draw pay of Subordinate 

J udges and their establish- 
menU from the sub- 
treasuries. 


647 To regard the Sfidta Sub- 

Treasury as Political Head 
Treasury. 

648 To correspond direct with 

the Accountant-General 
in routine matters. 


649 To si(tn salary bills of non- 
gazetted officers. 


630 To make payment endorse¬ 
ments on all bills con¬ 
nected wiih agency 
establishments or offices, 
including police. 

661 To permit the carryiog out 
of treasury transactions 
by tihtka second mutukit. 

652 To cash travelling allowimoe 

bills direct at sub-trea¬ 
suries when countersigned 
by the Collector. 

653 To cash refund bills without 

endorsement from the 
Hnzdr Treasury'. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated 


From Account¬ 
ant - General 
to Hnnir De¬ 
puty Collec¬ 
tor. 


From Collector 
to Hnzdr De¬ 
puty Collec¬ 
tor and Trea¬ 
sury Officer. 


Existing rule or 
authority. 


Buies 333—325, 
Bombay Treasury 
Manual. 


Government Reeo- 
Intions, Revenue 
Department, No. 
2612, dated 2nd 
July 1872, and 
No. 1374, dated 
10th March 1873. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


Mistakes made in taluka offices may be 
adjusted by mukhtyarhart if detected 
within the month of the ooonrtenoe. 
Thereafter they may be adjusted with 
the sanction of the Hnzdr Deputy 
Collector instead of being reTOrtod to 
the Accountant-GeneraL Mistakes 
in the Huzdr Treasuty may be 
adjusted by the Hnzdr Deputy Col¬ 
lector even if detected after one 
month of the oocnrrenoe. 

Entirely. 

(After payment in the taluka the bills 
come to the Account Department, 
when a consolidated bill is made out 
to the Collector for countersignature. 
The matter is one in which parents 
are actually made by M&mlatdars and 
audited in the Account Office. The 
object of a routine referenoe to the 
Collector after the payment has bm 
nmde and passed by the auditing 
officer is not clear.) 


From District 
Judge toSnb- 
ordinate 
Judge. 


From Political 
Agent to 
Sub-Treasury 
Officer. 

From Political 
Agent to 
Native As¬ 
sistant as 
T reasnr y 
Officer. 


From Collector 
to Hnzdr De¬ 
puty Oolleo- 
tor and Trea¬ 
sury Officer. 

From Political 
-Agent to 
Tr eas nr y 
Officer. 

From Collector 
to Assistant 
or Deputy 
Collector. 

From Huzdr 
Treas u r y 
Officer to 
MamlatdAr. 

From Huzdr 
T reasury 
Officer to 
Sub-Trea¬ 
sury Officer. 


Government Beso- | 
lotions. Judicial j 
Department, No. 
1189, dated 23rd 
February 1893, 
and No. 73, dated 
8th January 1907. 

Practice . 


664 To cash cheques drawn by 
the authority sanctiouing 
advances under the Iiand 
Improvement Loans Act, 
1883, without payment 
order endorsed by the 
Hnzdr. 

635 To oounterzign salary and 
contingent bills of the 
dispensary at SatUsna in 
Maim KAntha. 


Practice ... 


Article 312, Civil 
Account Code, 
and Rule 316 of 
the Bombay Trea¬ 
sury Manual. 

Rule 316, Bombay 
Treasury Manual. 


Pull extent. 

(This will saveagreat deal of correspon¬ 
dence between the S&draand Ahin^- 
bad treasuries in passing bills, etc.). 

Full extent. 

(TW Sub-Treasury at Sadrs has no 
authority to make direct communica¬ 
tion to the Accountant - General. 
Delegation of power as propoe^ will 
save much oorrespondence in the 
Political Agent's Office and the 
Hnzdr Treasury Office, Ahmedabad.) 

Entirely. 


The same powers as District Treasury 
Officer. 

(The delegation of the power will 
decrease greatly correspondence in all 
offices.) 

Unlimited. 


Paragraph 45, Sub- 
Treasury Manual. 


From Personal Political Agent’s 
Assistant to No. 1638, dated 


In the case of all classes of refund bills 
where the refund has been ordered by 
competent authority. 

(This IS most necessary not only to save 
correspondence but in the interests 
of the payees.) 

In oases in which the bills are counter¬ 
signed by Priat Officers for znma 
exceeding Ra. 6. 

To the full extent. 


the Political 
Agent, Mahi 
Kantha, to 
TbAnadAr. 


6th March 1906. 


33321 
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APPENDIX : 


Finattdal Dtpariment—cont. 


Serial 

No. 


m 


«57 


«58l 


659 


•660 


661 


662 


Nature of the power. 
2 


663 


To aathorise second muruhi 
to siin> treasury vouchers 
when the head muntihi 
and muhhtyarltar are 
absent from headquarters. 

To issue remittance transfer 
receipts. 


To sign payment vouchers 


664 


To pay interest on promis¬ 
sory notes. 


To extend from a week to a 
fortnight the period for 
the return by the Treasury 
OCBoer of the audit objec¬ 
tion statements of the 
Aocountant-General with 
the necessary explanations. 


To prepare for transmission 
to the Public Debt Office, 
Calcutta, quinquennial 
instead of annual lists of 
promisso^ notes on which 
interest is payable at a 
treasury. 

To prepare a monthly 
instead of an annual 
clearance register of out¬ 
standing deposit Glances. 


To raise from three to six 
months the time when 
outstanding cash orders 
should be treated as lapsed. 


To dispense with the receipts 
and repayment registers 
at the Huziir Treasury of 
revenue deposits which are 
received and are repayable 
in the tiiluka. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


I 


Existing rule or 
authority. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 
5 


From Assistant 
Collector to 
Uuhktyar- 
kar. 


From Treasury 
Officer, Ah- 
medabiM], to 
T reasury 
Officer, 
Palanpur. 

From Hnxdr 
Treasn r y 
Officer to 
Head Ao- 
countan t, 
Hnxdr Trea¬ 
sury. 

From Hnxdr 
Treasury 
Officer to 
Sub-Trea- 
sury Officer. 


Article 15, Civil 
Account Code. 


(If the proposal is sanctioned, oonsider- 
able oorrespondenoe between mukht- 
ydrkan and Assistant Collectors will 
be avoided.) 

Powers of District Treasury Officer. 


Up to Rs. 500. 


(This will save inconvenience to those 
who do not reside at headquarters. 
The Civil Account Code will have to 
be amended.) 


Article 181, ditto..., 


Article 253, ditto... 


(The effect of the present rule is that 
very few objections are disposed or 
within the seven days ; but many 
replies come in the next week. The 
main items are cleared in the first 
objection statement, while fewer 
remain for the further statement 
which the Accountant-General sends 
back to the Treasury.) 

When the quinquennial list is intro¬ 
duced, changes in the year need only 
be communicated annually. 


(On let April 1907 a clearance register 

__1 of all items over one clear account 

I year old had to be prepared. It 
included all unpaid deposits from April 1905 (24 inonths 
old) to March 1906 (13 months old). There are always a 
far larger number of items in the recent months, liiese 
clearance registers arrive in a mass at the Acoountant- 
Oeneral’s Office and congest the work in deposits and its 
branch for several months. If a clearance register of all 
items exactly 24 mouths old were sent every month and 
the extract register of non-laps^ dejmsit only were sent on 
1st April, the labour in district offices would be muoh 
reduced and the Aocountant-Oeneral’s work would go in 
uniformity all the year. 

The code should be amended so as to reduce and improve 
work.) 


Article 322, Note 1. 
Civil Account 
Code. 


Articles 364 
366, ditto. 


and 


(Payees do not wilfully refrain from 
cashing the orders as they lose by 
the delay. The number of oases is 
not considerable and there is no risk 
to Government or increase of labour 
in giving cash orders a longer 
currency.) 

The detail^ receipt register is kept 
both at the tnluka and at Hnxdr 
Treasury. It does not seem necessary 
to have the detailed account at the 
Huxdr Treasury for those deposits which are received and 
are repayable in the Mluka. 

Similarly with repayment register extracts. 

(It is believed that in Bengal the extract registers of deposits 
received lire kept separate in the Accountant-General's 
Office for the Sddra and Sub-Treasuries, thereby greatly 
relieving the work of the Sidra Treasuries while not 
hindering audit or impairing its currency. 

The plus and minus memorandum and a covering list of 
deposits paid with the vouchers is in other provinces 
sufficient a^ can be with advantage tried in Bombay.) 
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Financial Department —oont. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

_1^ 

2 

3 

4 

6 


665 


666 


667 


666 


669 


671 


672 


To disoontinne the monthly 
verification by the Trea- 
enry Officer of the Poet 
Office Aooonnt. 


67:» 


To dispense with, the six- 
monthly statement of ex¬ 
penditure on account of 
plague. 


To fix pennane''*' advances 
of offioere. 


To dispense with the annual 
report regarding perma¬ 
nent advances. 


To sanction advanoes 
house building. 


for 


670 1 To sanction advance of pay 
to Gazetted Officers. 


To santion advanoes for the 
purchase of conveyances 
or tents required for tonr¬ 
ing pnrpoees. 


To sanction advanoes to non- 
gazetted officers for the 
purchase of conveyances 
required for touring pur¬ 
poses. 


To sanction advances to 
officers under orders of 
transfer. 


From Govern- 
m e n t to 
Inspector- 
General of 
Registration. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 


Ditto 

From Conserva¬ 
tor of Forests 
to Divisional 
Forest Officer. 

From District 
Officer to 
Subordinate 
Head of 
Office. 

From Collector 
to Treasury 
Officer or 
Sub - T r e a - 
snry Officer. 


Article 608, Civil 
Account Code. 


Aooon ntant- 
General’s General 
Letter Na TJtP. 
—339, dated let 
August 1902. 


Article 77, Civil 
Account Code. 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Article 78, Civil 
Aooonnt Code, 
and paragraph 22, 
Aooonntant- 
GeneraTs Contin¬ 
gent Charges Cir¬ 
cular. 

Article 136, Civil 
Account Code. 

Article 156, Forest 
Department Code. 


Article 137 (a). 

Civil Account 
Code. 

Qovenunent Reso¬ 
lutions, Financial 
Department, Ko. 
2881, dated 27th 
July 1901, and 
No. 610,dat^ 6th 
February 1906. 

Government Reso- 
Intion, Financial 
Department, No. 
610, dated 6th 
February 1906. 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Article 137 (6), 

Civil Account 
Code. 


Ditto 


(The postal aooonnt is verified monthly 
in the Hnziir Treasury. The same 
entries have been initialled by the 
Treasury Officer in the Pass Book, 
and the further verification of the 
monthly aooonnt never does any 
good. In the Public Works Depcwt- 
ment no such verification is required. 
The Post Office procedure should be 
similarly simplified.) 

No statement need be sent to the 
Accountant-General when no expen¬ 
diture is incurred. 

(Instead of every one being directed 
to send a report, even though there 
is no expenditure, it may be ordered 
that a report should be sent only 
when expenditure is incurred.) 


(So far references to Government 
under Article 77 of the Civil Aocount 
Code have been few in number as 
Sub-Registrars have defrayed ex¬ 
penditure on contingencies out of 
their own conunission. Now that the 
payment of commission is stopped, 
a permanent advance will be neces¬ 
sary for every Sob-Registrar’s office 
in the Presidency. This may be 
fixed in consultation with the 
Accountant-General.) 

Commissioner's powers as specified in 
item No. 1 of the statement aooom- 
pwying Government Resolution, 
FinanoU Department, No. 2422. 
dated 15th July 1994. 

Absolute power. 

Within district grant. 

(The Collector should bo the best 
judge as to this.) 

(Wheuever an officer hands overcharge 
to another, a report is sent. Annual 
reports seem to be unnecessary.) 


Subject to the rules under Artiole 136, 
Civil Account Code. 

Powers of Local Government. 
(Conservators have power to sanction 
advances in cases of transfer.) 


Up to Rs. 400. 


In the case of men appointed by the 
Collector. 

(Collectors are the beat judges of the 
necessities of their men. It is also 
desirable that the applications should 
be disposed of promptly.) 

Two months’ salary as in the case of 
tent advances. 


In the case of Collector’s subordinates. 
Powers of the Conservator of Forests. 


(The advance to be useful requires im¬ 
mediate sanction.) 

In respect of non-gasetted officers under 
the Collector, and to the extent of 
one month's {mt in the case of trans¬ 
fer within the strict. 


33321 
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APPENDIX : 


Finaiicial Department—cont. 


Scriftl 

No. 


674 


676 


676 


677 


678 


679 


Nature of the power. 
2 


To sanction the inclusion of 
new or unusual items of 
expenditure in forest 
budget estimates. 


To deni with budget require¬ 
ments under various heads, 
such 08 petty construction 
and repairs, arms, ammu¬ 
nition and accoutrements, 
handcuffs, targets, bugles, 
compensation for land, 
bottse rent, other articles 
of stores, etc. 


To distribute between the 
Deputy Inspectors-General 
of Police lump allotments 
under 20, Police budget 
sanctioned by Government 
and to empower the 
Deputy Inspcotors-General 
to be controlling officers in 
respect to such allotments. 

To sanction ro-appropria¬ 
tions from one head to 
another under 20, Police. 


To transfer funds from one 
maior head to another 
under non-contract con¬ 
tingent grants. 


To sanction exjwnditure not 
provided for in the budget. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

S 


Existing rule or 
authority. 


Extent of delegation pro|ioscd. 


I 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In¬ 
spector-Gene¬ 
ral of Police. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
8 pector- 
Ocncral of 
Police and 
Deputy In- 
8 pe ctors- 
General of 
Police. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to lu- 
spector - 
General of 
Police. 


From Govern- . 
ment to Con- 
t r o 11 i u g I 
Officer. I 


From Oovem- 
mentto Com¬ 
missioner of 
Cost oms. 
Salt, Opium 
and A'bkiiri. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
s p e c t o r 


General 

Police. 


of 


Powers of Local Government. 


I 


Article 1H3 (ii) 

Forest Depi^- 
ment Code, and 
Gove rnmen t 
Resolution, Reve¬ 
nue Department. 

No. 4968. dated 
nth August 1900. 

Rule 42 (c) (2) (/), ' To full extent, 
page 74, Police (The Inspector-General of Police at 
Manual. I present has to submit to Govomment 

an elaborate consolidated rc|)ort on 
tbe requirements under the items 
mentioned in column 2 for formal 
sanction, which is usually accorded. No useful purpose 
is served by Government giving provisional approval for 
inclusion under tome contingent heads prior to sanction to 
general budget. If a simple report on requirements, sup- 
ported by facts, be submitted by District Superintendents 
of Police with the 2u—Police Rudget, through the Deputy 
Inspectors-General of Police, the lattcrs officers will check 
tbe requirements and forward the budgets with their 
opinions. The Inspector-General of Police should ninke 
any alterations bo thinks necessary iu forwarding the 
budgets to the Accountant-General for submi.-ision to 
Government. The present elaborate procedure for includ¬ 
ing provisions in budgets requires simplidcation.) 

Rule 42, imge 72, j 
Police .Manual. 


Rule VI (18) on 
page 8.5. Police 
Manual. 


Article 76, Civil 
Account Code, 
and Instruction 
No. 12 under Rule 
97 of the Bombay 
Treasury Manual. 


Ditto 


Article 168, Civil 
Account Code. 


Subject to the limit of Rs. 2 o 0 in citch 
case and to general control i>f 
Government. 

(If the Inspector-General of Police is to 
be a real Head of the Police Dcfiart- 
ment and controlling officer iu every 
respect, this power will be found 
most useful in tbe interests of tbe 
department and public. It will ob¬ 
viate references to Governnicni in 
matters of rc-appropriation.) 

Powers of Local Governmenr. 

(Controlling and disbursing officers 
have been given wide powers to trans¬ 
fer budget grants under the same 
major h^,and to transfer savings in 
contract grants from one major head 
to another. It is genenilly towards 
the close of a year that n number of 
applications are made for supple¬ 
mentary grants of small sums, i for 
postageand telegram charges. Govern¬ 
ment will be saved a lot of pretty 
work if the proposal is approved.) 

Powers of Local Goveinmeut. 


Applications should come to the Iiis^xic- 
tor-General of Police through the 
Deputy Ins^iectors-General of Police 
when no re-appropriation from the 
grants of the districts in the range is 
possible. 

And to meet such applications, (iovern- 
ment should place at the disposal of 
the Inspector-General of Police a 
discretionary grant of, say. 4,000. 
The Inspector-General will sanction 
applications to tbe extent of Rs. 200 
in each case and applications for 
expenditure above this limit will go 
up to Government. This grant will 
be used to supplement both counter¬ 
signed and contract granls (if the 
latter is transferred to the Inspector- 
General of Police from the Commis¬ 
sioners) when all other source.s fail. 
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Nature of the power. 


To wnction aotoal expendi* 
tore in ezoesa of the 
budget grant under:— 

(a) 3.—Land Revenue — 
Allowanoee to district and 
Tillage offioen, and 
(J) 20.—Police—Allowances 
to heads of village police 
and watchmen. 

To sanction additions to the 
budget grant under travel¬ 
ling allowances. 

To sanction additional grants 
required by Collectors to 
meet the cost of collection 
of income tax. 

To sanction additional grants 
for poet and telegram 
charges. 

To san^on re-appropriationa 
from items sanctioned in 
the budget. 


From and to 
whom to te 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

3 

4 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

-Article 158, Civil 
Account Code. 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

I 

1 

Ditto ... ' 

Ditto 

Ditto ... ! 

From Govern¬ 
ment to the 
Hon ourable 
the Chief 
Justice. 

Article 138, Civil 
Account (^e, 
and Accountant- 
General’s Con¬ 
tingent Charges 
Circular, para¬ 
graph 11. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Di- 
reotor of 
Public In¬ 
struction. 

-Article 158| Civil 
Aooonnt Code. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
8 p e 0 1 0 r - 
General of 
Registration. 
From Govern- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 



Extent of delegation proposed. 


. ^ From increased discretionary grant. 


I Ditto ... ' From discretionary grant to be mmU 
for the purpose. 

Article 158, Civil In respect of re-appropriatiotM out of 
Account Code, savings of non-contract grants tb 

and Accountant- supplement the contract grant. 

General’s Con- (Since the grants have been once 
tingent Charges sanctioned by Goverement in the 

Circular, para- budget, the power of sanctioning a 

graph 11. neoessary re-appropriation may well 

be given to the Honourable the Chief 
Justice.) 

Article 158, Civil All re-appropriations. 

Account Code. (Matters for which sanction for re- 
f appropriating money is solicited are 

always of an urgent nature and sanc¬ 
tion has often to be solicited at the 
^t moment. There are almost no 
instances in which Government 
refused to sanction the re-appropria¬ 
tions proposed. Powers may there¬ 
fore with advantage be vested in the 
Director of PahUc Instruction to 
sanction re-appropriations.) 

Ditto ... Full power in respect of the grants 
placed at the disposal of the Inspector- 
General of Registration. 

Ditto ... Power to transfer savings from one 
district to another in all detailed 

--— heads under the same major head 

and on the previous report of the 
Accountant-General from one major bead to another. 
(Under parogiaph 12 of the Accountant-General’s Contb^nt 
ChargM C^ular and Government Resolutions, Financial 
Department, No. 1448, dated 21st April 1904, and Revenne 
Department, No. 6067, dated 17th June 1907, certain powers 
have been delegated to Collectors and Commissioners, but in 
other cases tbe sanction of Government has to be obtained. 
Generally there is much correspondence cn this subject, and 
that too during the last two months of the year. The 
power delegated in tbe orders quoted in the preMding 
column are neither sufficiently understood by Collectors’ 
offices nor go for enough. There seems no reason why a 
Collector should not be authorised to utilise to the beet 
advanta^re his savings under the same major head and the 
rule might therefore be made elastia The giant of power to 
transfer savings from one major head to another was 
negatived in Government Resolution, Revenne Department, 
No. 737, dated 23rd January 1907, on tiie ground that it 
might involve inconvenience to Government, who might 
at times wish to re-appropriate savings. 'The cases fer le- 
approprlation which come before the Commissioner are 
generally of small amounts and confined to a few major 
heads ; and Government might fix a limit up to which a 
Commissioner should be adlowed to sanction such re- 
appropriations and further stipulate that it should not be 
done without the previous report of the Accountant-General 
which Government themselves generally require.) 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment or Com¬ 
missioner to 
Collector and 
District Ma¬ 
gistrate. 


Article 168, Civil 
Account Code. 


iSrom one major head to another, pro- 


under the heed from which an appro¬ 
priation has been sanctioned. 

Power to authorise re-appropriation of 
savings in all detail^ heads under 
the same major head. 
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APPB5DIX ; 


Finaneial Department—cont. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of tbe power. 

1 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

1 Existing rule or 
authority. 

1 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 ^ 


685 


686 


687 


688 


680 


690 


691 


692 


To transfer grants from the 
head of travelling allow¬ 
ances to non-contract con¬ 
tingencies. 

To sanction overdrawal of 
the balance of a District 
Local Board during the 
financial year. 


To transfer funds from the 
Civil to the Public Works 
Apartment for the execu¬ 
tion of works through 
Public Works Department 
agency. 


To sanction appropriations 
from the Commissioner’s 
discretionary grant to 
meet deficiencies in all 
budget grants controlled 
by him. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 


From Govern- 
m e n t to 
Controlling 
Ofificer. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Govern- 
m 6 n t to 
Inspector- 
General of 
Police. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


To transfer gMts for s|)ecial 
contingencies. 


To transfer grants from 
countersigned c o n t i n- 
gency to contract contin¬ 
gency whenever necessary. 

To pass additions to contract 
contingent charges of the 
office of the Sheriff of 
Bombay. 


To pass additions to counter¬ 
signed contingent chargw 
of the office of the Sheriff 
of Bombay. 


Accountant - Gene¬ 
ral's Contingent 
Charges Circular, 
paragraph 12. 


Article 168, Civil 
Accouni Code. 


Article 137.8. Civil 
Account Code, 
and Government 
Resolution,Finan- 
cial Department, 
No. 2923, dated 
29tb June 1898. 

Paragraph 2107-B., 
Public Works 
Code, and Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, 
Financial Depart¬ 
ment, Xo. 186, 
dated 19th Jan¬ 
uary 1903. 


Paragraph 6 of Ac¬ 
countant * Gene¬ 
ral’s Contingent 
Charges Cironlar. 


To the extent of the budgetted grant 
from one major head to another. 

(On the analogy of paragraph 11 of 
the Accountant-General’s Contingent 
Charges Circular this power may be 
granted to the District Judge.) 

Full powers. 


Powers of Local Government. 


I 


From Gorem- 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium 
and A'bk&ri. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Ac- 
countant- 
General. 


Ditto 


To the extent of budget allotment. 
(Instances occur when professional 
assistance is indispensable for the 
construction of a work and for- 
additions and alterations to build¬ 
ings not on the Public Works De¬ 
partment list, but which may have 
to be transferred to the Wblio 
Works Department for future main¬ 
tenance.) 

Up to the limit of the Commissioner’s 
grant. 

(At present the Commissioner’s dis¬ 
cretionary grant can be utilized to 
meet deficiencies only in the cases 
specified in the Circular mentioned 
in column 4. 

Applications for supplementary allotments are very fre¬ 
quent. especially towards the closing months of the 
financial year. In mest of these coses references have 
to be made to Government either because the grant is 
exhausted or because the charges are such as cannot be 
debited to it. All these could be complied with and 
much time and correspondence saved if each Commis¬ 
sioner’s discretionary grant were increased to Rs. 10,000 
(tbe grant for the Central Division now stands at 
Rs. 1,400) and he was allowed to sanction appropriations 
from it for all classes of expenditure, e.//., for oases in 
which— 

(i) budget provision for a newly sanctioned establish¬ 
ment should have been mode, but was omitted ; 

(ii) supplementary grrants are required for chatdU, or 
sanitation, or water-supply; 

(iii) money is required tor rewards for the destruction 
of wild animals, for encouragement of inoculation or 
the like: 

(iv) additions to the contract and contingent grants of 
collectors are necessary for the purchase of office 
furniture, or service stamps, or clothing for tdlnka 
peons, Ac.). 


Instruction No. 12 
under Rule 97. 
Bombay Treasury 
Manual. 


Ditto 


Artic)es!76 and 158, 
Civil Account 
Code. 


Ditto 


Powers of Local tiovemment. 


When tlic amount to be transferred 
does not exceed Rs. 200. 


Up to Rs. 500. 

(During the five years 1902-03 to 
1906-07 the ex|Mntutnre, which is of 
a very fluctuating nature depending 
upon the work and duration of the 
High Court Criminal Sessions, ex¬ 
celled twice the budget grant 
allotted to the Sheriff’s office.) 

Up to Rs. 500. 

(During tbe five years 1902-03 to 
1906-07 the expenditure, which is of 
a very fluctuating nature depending 
upon tbe work and duration of the 
High Court Criminal Sessions, ex¬ 
ceeded thrice tbe budget grant of 
the Sheriff’s office.) 
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Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

1 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

1 2 

3 

4 

6 


693 


694 


695 


496 


697 


498 


To eonction additioiu to oon- 
tract grants b; re-appro- 
priation from other 
grants. 


To transfer grant from one 
budget head to another, 
from 3—Land Re¬ 
venue to 19A—Law and 
Justice and ries rerai. 

To sanction re-appropriations 
from one head to another 
of district budget. 


To transfer funds from one 
i head of contingencies to 
I another. 


To sanction charges classed 
as special contingencies, so 
far as they oan be met by 
re-appropriation. 

To sanction annual appro¬ 
priation statement of re¬ 
venue and expenditure. 


499 I To re • appropriate funds 
I fromany iiei^under“ A— 
I ConservanoT and Works” 
I to one under “B—Estab¬ 
lishment" under 11.— 
Forest. 


700 


Tosanction re-appropriations 
of funds exoeeding Rs. 
2,000 from one budget head 
to another in the Forest 
Department. 


701 To re-ai 


> re-appropriate capital ex¬ 
penditure funds for ordi¬ 
nary expenditure and vioe 
rerid in the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. 


703 


To sanction additional grant 
for which provision was 
not originally made in the 
forest budget. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Govern¬ 
ment or Con¬ 
trolling Offi¬ 
cer to Collec¬ 
tor. 


From Govern- 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 


Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests, Cen¬ 
tral Cirole. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Fuiests. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of I 
Forests, Cen¬ 
tral Circle. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 


Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests, Cen¬ 
tral Cirole. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Article 158, Civil 
Account Code,and 
paragraphs 5 and 
10 of Accountant- 
General’s Contin- 
gent Charges Cir¬ 
cular. 

Article 158, Civil 
Account Code. 


Ditto 


Artiole 158, Civil 
Account Code, 
and Accountant- 
General's Contin¬ 
gent Charges Cir¬ 
cular, paragraph 
13. 

Paragraph 7 of Ac¬ 
countant - Gene¬ 
ral’s Contingent 
Charges Circular. 

Article 139 (i), 

Forest Depart¬ 
ment Code. 

Artiole 139 (iii), 
Forest Depart¬ 
ment Code. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Artiole 129 (iii). 
Forest Depart- 
nent Code, and 
Government Re¬ 
solution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
2015, dated 16th 
March 1904. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
3045, dated 15th 
March 1904. 

Artiole 139 (iii). 
Forest Depart¬ 
ment Code. 


Artiole 129 (iii). 
Forest Depart¬ 
ment Code, and 
Government Re¬ 
solution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
2046, dated 15th 
March 1904, 

Ditto 


Article ISO, Forest 
DepartmentCode. 


Full powers of Local Government so 
far as applies to gwts sanctioned 
to the Subordinate Courts. 


Any amount from any one budget 
head to another. 

(This power will enable the Collector 
to transfer grants from one budget 
head to another where there is a 
deficit.) 

Wholly. 

(To save necessity of formal applica¬ 
tions for sanction. It is impossible 
to provide in the budget actual 
requirements under each head. In 
some cases expenditure may be 
slightly more and in others slightly 
less than bndgetted amounts. The 
Collector should be able to make 
neoessi^ transfers on his own 
authority.) 


(The re-appropriation may be merely 
reported to the Aooountant-GeneraL) 


Full powers of Local Government, 

(The District Judges to inform the 
Aooountant-Geneial accordingly.) 

Powers ef Local Government. 

Within the total amount sanotioned for 
a cirole. 

Powers of Local Government. 


Any sum within the total amount 
sanctioned for each division and 
circle. 


Powers of Local Government. 


Up to Rs. 5,000. 


Within the total amount sanctioned 
under the head “ A—Oonservanoy and 
Works ” for each Division. 


Powers of Local Government. 


Up to Rs. 2,000. 


Anv sum within the total amount sano- 
noned for each division and oirole. 

Up to a limit of Rs. 1,000, 
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APPENDIX : 


Financial Department —cont. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

it 


703 1 To iaoction excesn expendi* 
tare under 3.—Land Be- 
venne, 6.—Stamp*, 7.— 
Exoiae, and 32.—^Miacel- 
laneona,provided the iniint 
for the following year is 
reduced by a correspond¬ 
ing amount. 

I 

704 I To transfer contract grunts 
' from one major head to 

another. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 


706 


706 


707 


708 


709 


710 


711 


To transfer grants for con¬ 
tingent expenditure. 


To sanction re-appropriation 
of grants within ranges. 


To transfer allotment for 
petty construction and re¬ 
pairs from one work to 
another in the Police De¬ 
partment. 

To sanction expenditure un¬ 
der the several heads of 
contractandoonntersigned 
contingencies. 


To sanction refund of forest 
revenue. 


To sanction refund of sums 
paid to Ooremment by 
mistake. 


To grant refund of excise 
revenue exceeding Rs. 100 
in each case.- 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Article 74, Civil 
Account Code, 
and Government 
Resolntlon, 
Financial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 2777, 
dated 7th Septem¬ 
ber 1887. 

Instruction No. II 
under Rule 97. 
Bombay Treasury 
Manual. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Financial 
Department, No. 
1448, dated 21st 
April 1904. 

Ditto 


From Commis- 
s i o n e r or 
other Con¬ 
trolling Offi¬ 
cer to Collec¬ 
tor. 

From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Deputy 1 n - 
spectors- 
Geueral of 
Police. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Dis. 
trict Magis¬ 
trate. 


I 


From Collector 
of Salt Reve¬ 
nue to Assist¬ 
ant Collector- 
of Salt Reve¬ 
nue. 


Fatagraphs 11 and 
12 of Accountant- 
General’s Contin¬ 
gent Charges 
Circular. 


From Govern- Article 168, Forest 
menttoCon-i DeiiartmcntCode. 
servator of 
Forests. 

Ditto 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
251, dated 2Ist 
January 1862. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenns 
Department, No. 
8643, dated 10th 
December 1891. 


Up to Rs. 100. 

(Power may safely be delegated to the 
Collector a.« contract grant is care¬ 
fully watched and in view of proviso 
and limits.) 


Instruction Na 12 
under Role 97, 
Bombay Treasury 
Manual. 


I 

I Rule VI (13), page | 
86, Police Man¬ 
ual. 


The re-appropriation statement may be 
submitted to the Acoountant-General, 
and the Commissioner of Division or 
the Commissioner of Castoms, as the 
case may be, informed of the fact. 

(This appears to be unobjectionable 
since it does not entail any enhanoe- 
ment in the grant and merely makes 
for administrative efficiency.) 

Within officer’s grant. 

(Only grants under the Collector's con¬ 
trol will be affected, tbe transfer 
being duly intimated to the Commis¬ 
sioner and Accountant-General.) 

Unlimited. 

(References are not numerous but they 
are always lengthy and have to pass 
through several officers. Collectors 
should be given discretionary grants 
from which to spend in any way they 
please, subject only to giving an 
account of the expenditure in the 
Annual Administration Report.) 

Powers of the controlling effleers to be 
exercised by the Collector whenever 
re-appropriation can be made from 
the grants of the same district. 


Power to sanction re-appropriationf- 
from one head of the oonntersigned 
grant to another of tbe same claiss in 
the districts of the range, with re¬ 
ference to districts in the same range, 
as well as with reference to 
grants in the same districts. 

(If the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police is to be the authority for sanc¬ 
tioning expenditure from counter¬ 
signed grants as proposed, the power 
to re-appropriate should also be ac¬ 
corded to him. He will have to be 
notified as countersigning officer for 
all oonntersigned contingencies and 
the Inspector-General of Police as- 
the controlling officer.) 


To the extent of the total amount of 
nant allotted to the range by the 
Collector. 


Up to Rs. 1,000 in each case. 

Up to Rs. 5,000 in each case. 

Power now exercised by Commissioner. 


Extent nnlimited. 


I 
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FinanekU DqurtmeiU—cont. 


SerUl 

No. 


Nature of the power. 


From and to 
whom to be 
deletrated. 

3 


Existing' mle or 
antborit/. 


Extent of delegation propoeed. 

8 




To grant refund of orer- 
ooUentions without an^ 
limitation of time. 


'13 i To make direct pajrment of 
refund of income tax. 


714 


715 


716 


717 


718 


To grant refund of excise 
revenue. 


To grant refund of over- 
oollestiona made and cre¬ 
dited to excise. 


To refund over-collections of 
taidH advancee. 


To grant refund of over¬ 
payments. 

To grant refund of over- 
ooUeotions of money paid 
in advanoe for the eoit of 
measuring or similar ope¬ 
rations nimertaken by Gov¬ 
ernment for private per¬ 
sons in connection with 
land. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Collector 
to Assistant 
or Deputy 
Collector and 
M&mlatdar. 


From Collector 
10 Mumlat- 
dto. 

From Collector 
to Snb-Dlvi- 
sionalOfBoer. 

From Collector 
to MAmlat- 
dAr. 

From Collector 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer. 


From Collector 
to HAmlat- 
dar. 

From Collector 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer, 

From CoUeirtor 
10 HAmlat- 
dAr. 

From Collector 
to MAmlat- 
dAr. 

From Collector 
to MAmlat- 
dAr and Jfh- 
kAlkari. 


Commissioner in 
Sind's No. 3332, 
dated 7th June, 
1899. 


(Such refunds have to be made in any 
ease, and there is no need to obtain 
the Commissioner's sanction, wbioh 
is merely formal. 

Under the present system if an over¬ 
collected amount Is not refunded within 13 monUu 
from the date of discovery of the mistake, the sanc¬ 
tion of the Commissioner in Sind is obtained to the 
amount being so refunded. To refund a charge due 
to A holder is a certain liability cm Government and 
has to he discharged in all cases, and there can be no 
go from it. The Collectors might therefore be authorised 
to sanction refunds in all oases irrespective of the p^od of 
12 months above referred to. Now that thesystem has been 
introduced by which money to be refunded can be sent to a 
holder br monev-order, there will be fewer cases in which 
12 months will luve elapsed from the date of discovery of 
the mistake.) 

Up to Bs. 100 of over-ooUections of land revenue if the 
prescribed period for refund has been exceeded. 

(Ihe Collector is in a better position than the Commissioner 
to judge whether there are go<^ grounds for the grant of 
the refunds or not, and it is difficult to see what objection 
can te raised to the proposal if the sanction is retained 
with the Commissioner in the case of all large sums whi^ 
might affect the annual revenue to any appredaUe 
extent.) 


Article 100, Civil 
Account CMe. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
8643, dated 10th 
December 1891. 
Ditto 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
3168, dated 14th 
June 1903. 


Assistant and Deputy Collectors up to 
Rs. 100, and MAmlatdArs up to Rs. SO, 
in each case. 

(As the claims if valid must be ad¬ 
mitted and paid, the proposed powers 
will avoid delay in matog payment 
and lessen a number of oorrespon- 
deuces.) 

Without any money limit 'when pay¬ 
ment is sanctioned by higher autho¬ 
rity. 

Up to Its. 100. 


Up to Bs. 50. 

Up to Rs. 25 in each case. 


1^ to Bs. 100 in each case. 

CThis is a formal matter.) 

Up to Bs. 50 in each case. 

(^e Collector sanctions the refund on 
the recommendation of the Mtolat- 
dAr.) 

Up to Re. 60 in each case. 


(In making partitions under section 113 
of the Bombay Ijand Revenue Code, 
1879, a rough estimate is made of the 
cost and that amount is recovered 
from the parties. After the work Is 
completed, the actual amount of opst 
is ascertained, and in that case 
surplus amount, if any, has to be re¬ 
funded to the parties. The baianoe 
is generally small and the HAmlatdAr 
oan safely M entrusted to refund the 
amount. The correspondences are un¬ 
necessarily tossed about between the 
MAmlatdar’s and the Collector's 
offices. The amount is credited to 
the deposits and therefore can be 
refundM by the MAmlatdAr. Under 
the existing orders the partition is 
ordered by the Collector and there¬ 
fore references ate made by the KAm- 
latdAra to grant refonda.) 

2 X 


33331 















APPENDIX ! 



Natnre of the power. 


From aod to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


ExUting rule or 
authority. 


Extent of delegation (iropoeed. 


From Collector 
toMdmlatdar. 


719 To refund aeeeesment levied 
at five or ten times the 
ordinary rates on lands 
unanthorizedly oooupied 
and remitted on appeal to 
the Collector and Com* 
missioner. 


720 To refund assessment on 

lands declared alienated 
hy die Collector. 

721 To grant refund of over* 

collections of land revenue 
or local funds. 


To make direct payment of 
refund of ezoess oolleo* 
dona of land revenue per* 
taining to previous year. 

To make dii^ payment of 
refund of spoiled stamps. 

To make direct payment of 
refund of court-fees on 
oertifloates granted hy 
Civil Courts. 

To grant refunds . 


Ditto 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
3168, listed 14th 
June 19<).3. 


From Collector 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer. 


From Collector 
to Mdmlat- 
d&r. 

From Collector 
to Snb-Divi- 
sional Officer. 

From Colleocor 
to Mamlat- 
ddr. 


From Sub-Di vi¬ 
sional Officer 
to Hamlat- 
ddr. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
toUdmlatdar 
and Mahal- 
kari. 

Ditto ... 


From Collector 
to Mdmlat- 
ddr. 


Government Reso- 
Intions, Revenue 
Department, No. 
6246, dated Ist 
December 1869, 
and Financial 
Department, rto. 
720, dated 8th 
March 1887. 

Ditto 


Government Reso¬ 
lutions, Revenue 
Department, No. 
6495, dated 33rd 
December 1871, 
and No. 4681, 
dated 26th June 
189.3. 

Symonds' Manual 
of Revenue Ac- 
oounte, Tnluka 
Form No. 2, para¬ 
graph 10, page 
143. 

Government Reso¬ 
lutions, Revenue 
Department, Ko. 
6495, dated 23rd 
December 1871, 
and No. 4681, 
dated 26th June 
1893. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Up to a limit of Rs. 26 instead of the 
present limit of Rs. 6 in each case. 

(In the Poona District there were 
about 100 references in 1906 by Mdm- 
latddrs for permission to refund 
excess measurement ebarra. The 
amount to be refunded rar^ exceeds 
Rs. 10, and if the limit of the Mdm- 
latddr’s power, n'.-., Rs. 5, were raised, 
many references could be saved. The 
power is scarcely susceptible of abuse. 
The publio have a right to nt the 
surplus back. Hence the rtferenoe 
to higher authorities is meaningless.) 

Up to 60 in each case. 


Up to Rs. 60 in each case. M&mlatdars 
should append the orders in appeal to 
the refund bill. 

Up to Rs. 60 in etmh case. 


Land revenue up to Rs. 100. 
Local funds up to Rs. 29. 


Up to Rs. 50. 

(M&mlatdUn now sanction only up to 
R8.5.) 


Land revenue up to Rs. 60. 
Local funds up to Rs. 10. 


Land revenue up to Rs. 26. 
Ditto Rs, 10. 

Ditto Rs. 26. 

Local funds up to Rs. 10. 


Government Reso- ' Land revenue up to Rs. 30. 
lotion. Revenue | 


Department, No. 
6495. dated 23rd 
December 1871. 


Without any money limit 


' Without any money limit when pay- 
j ment is sanctioned by higher 
I authority. 

Without any money limit 


725 To grant refunds . FromSub-Divi- Article 100, Civil Up to Rs.-50 In each case. 

siooal Officer Account Code. 

to H&mlat- 

ddr. 

726 To write off the loss caused From Govern- Article 379, Civil j Powers of Local Government 


by the sale of damaged 
and nnservioeable articles 
in stationery stores. 


ment to 
Superinten¬ 
dent of Sta¬ 
tionery. 


AccoontCode,and 
Govern ment 
Resolution, Gene¬ 
ral Department, 
No. 6063, dated 
5Ui November 
1902. 
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SerUl 

No. 

1 

727 


728 

729 

730 

781 

732 


738 


734 


785 

736 


737 


Finaneial Department—wni. 


Nature of the power. 

2 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

3 . 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

4 

To write off amount of Gov* 

From Govern- 

Article 279, Civil 

emment money misappro* 

ment to Con- 

Account Code. 

priated by any subordinate 

servator of 


in case it cannot be re¬ 
covered from any other 
source. 

Forests. 


To write off excess payment 
of a poUtioal pension. 

From Govern- 

Article 279A, ditto 

meet to Com¬ 
missioner. 


To write dl leave allowances 

From Govern- 

Articles 279A and 

drawn in excess of what 

ment to In- 

841 (6), ditto. 

is due. 

speotor-Oene- 
ral of Police. 


To write off bad debts or 

From Govern- 

Article 989, ditto... 

outstandings of Govern- 

ment to Snr- 


ment medical institutions. 

geon-GeneraL 


To write off irrecoverable 

From Govern- 

Article 211, Forest 

advances of money. 

ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

Department Code. 

To write off amounts which 

From Govern- 

No. 143 of the Buies 

cannot be recovered from 

ment to Be- 

for the oondnet 

judgment-debtors. 

membrane er 

of legal affairs of 

of legal 
affairs. 

Government. 

To dispose of unserviceable 
armies at the Gkivemment 

From Govern- 


ment to 8n- 


Central Press. 

perlntendent. 
Government 
Central Press. 


To write off irrecoverable 

From Commis- 

Article 108, Forest 

balances of forest revenue. 

sionerto Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

Department Code. 


Ditto 

Ditto, and 

Government Be- 
solution, Bevenne 
Department, No. 
4756, dated 10th 
July 1899. 


From Commis- 

Government Beso- 


sionerto Con- 

Intion, Bevenne 


servator of 

Department, No. 


Forests, Cen- 

1714, dated 3rd 


tral Circle. 

March 1904. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Con¬ 
servator of 

Ditto 


Forests. 

1 

To write off irrecoverable 

From Commis- 

Artii^e 119, Civil 

balanoee of revenue ad- 

sioner to Col- 

Acfonnt Code. 

TBHOeB. 

lector. 

To write off all kinds of 

Ditto 

Government Beso- 

irrecoverable revenue and 


Intion, Bevenne 
Department, Na 
1714, dated Srd 
March 1904. 

takdti. 



Ditto . ... 

Ditto 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 

To write off attachment 
expenses of certain Ehoti 
viUagw in the Batndgiri 
district. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Extent of delegntion propoeed. 


5 


Powers of Locnl Government. 

(The sanction accorded by Government 
is merely formal.) 

(iVoie.—In Financial Department letter 
No. 4463, dated 18th November 1907, 
the Government of India have been 
asked to permit the delegation of 
power to certain Heads of Depart* 
: ments to write oil the irreoovemle 
value of stores or irrecoverable public 
money up to a limit of Rs. 200 in 
each case provided that the loss does 
not affect imperial revennes nor dis* 
close a defeot of system the amend* 
ment of which requires the orders of 
Government) 

Dp to three months* pension. 


To the extent of Bs. 20. 

(If the power is granted, the Inspeotor- 
General of PoUoe will oommunicato 
to the Accountant-General all sums 
so written off with the pensimt 
papers.) 

(The ooncissions granted to the 
Account Officers mentioned in Artids 
989, Civil Account Code, may be 
extended.) 

The existiiw limit of Bs. 260 may be 
raised to Bs. 600. 


(iVbte.— In Financial Department letter 
No. 4463, dated 18th November 1907, 
the Government of India have been 
asked to permit the delegation to 
the Bemembranoer of le(^ affairs 
of power to write off sums due to 
Government on Court decrees up to 
a limit of Bs. 1,000 in each case, 
subieot to report to Government in 
half-yearlv statements) 

Dp to a small limit. 


Conservator has power to write off 
amounts up to Bs. 200. The limit 
may be raim to Bs. 600. 

Sums exceeding Bs. 200, but not 
exceeding Bs. 1,000. 


In excess of Bs. 1,000. 


Dp to Rs. 250. 


Full power as at present exercised by 
Commissioner. 


^ to Bs. 600 in each case. 

(The tmsing of the limit of the Colleo* 
tor's power from Rs. 100 to Rs. 600 
as proposed will save delay and 
references.) 

Entirely in the case of land revenue 
and taMei. 

Dp to Bs. 260 in each case. 

Power now exercised by Commissioner. 


38321 


2X2 
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APPENDIX : 


Financial Department —cont. 


Serial; 
No. I 


Nature of the power. 


From and to 
whom to be 
deletrated. 

.H 


Exietiog role or 
anthority. 


Extent of deletration proposed. 


788 


789 


740 


741 


742 


743 


To write off irreooTerable 
balanoee of inoome-tax. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Goremment Reso¬ 
lution, Financial 
Department, No. 
21S5, dated 11th 
July 1888. 


I 


To write off outstanding 
balances on account of 
expenditure on boundary 
marks. 

To write off outstanding 
balances on account of 
expenditure on the erec¬ 
tion of and repairs to 
boundary marks and cost 
of boundary marks lost by 
erosion. 

To write off items from 
jamabandi owing to over- 
assessment, mistake or 
wrong ent^ in number 
eknmari. 


To write off irrecoverable 
costs doe to Government 
in pauper cases. 


To dispose of unserviceable 
articles of dead-stock and 
books in high and middle 
schools, training colleges, 
and offices of deputy 
educational inspectors and 
their assistants. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Financial 
Department, No. 
2306, dated 6tb 
July 1004. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Remem¬ 
brancer of 
Legal Affairs 
to Collector. 


Ditto 

From Director 
of Public In¬ 
struction to 
Educational 
Inspector of 
Division. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution. Revenue 
Department, No. 
7264, dated 13th 
October 1886. 

Government Reso¬ 
lutions, Revenue 
Department, No. 
7264, dated 13tb 
October 1886, and 
No. 9380, dated 
16th November 
1894. 

Practice . 


I Dnlimited powers, or at least up to 
Rs. KX) in each case. 

(In entry No. 33 of the statement 
appended to Government Resolution, 
Financial Department, No. 279, dated 
36th January 1903, Government had 
approved, subject to the sanction of 
the Government of India, of the 
delegation to Collectors of the power 
to write off iriecoverable arrears of 
the income-tax demand without any 
limitation. But this was negatived 
by the Government of India (ride 
paragraph 2 of Government Resolu¬ 
tion, Financial Department, No. 2422, 
dated IDtb July 1904). The matter 
may be reconsidered and if there is 
still objection to grant Collectors 
unlimit^ powers, a limit of Be. 100 
in each case may be fixed on the 
analogy of the power given to them 
in Government Resolution, Revenue 
Department, No. 1714, dated 3rd 
klaich 1904, in regard to writes-off of 
irrecoverable balances of other kinds 
of revenue and tahiri.') 

I Up to Rs. 42 in each case. 

I Powers now exercised by Commis- 
* sioner. 

I (Under several Acts the Collector has 
such powers,) 

j ^ to Bs. 100 in each case. 

I (The order depends on questions of 
I fact which the Commissioner hss no 
j means of ascertaining except from 
I the District Officers themselves.) 

1 (The writes-off may be included in the 
prescribed quarterly return sub¬ 
mitted to the Commissioner in the 
case of ether kinds of irrecoverable 
revenue.) 

(This is a small matter to trouble the 
Commissioner about.) 

Up to Be. 5 in each case. 


I Extent Rs. .>00. 

’ (Just as in Uie case of land revenue 
writes-off.) 


No. 143 of the Roles 
for the conduct of 
the legal affairs 
of Government. 


Ditto 

Practice 


(Collectors have been given power to 
refund, but for writing off the Com¬ 
missioner has to be written to, the 
Commiuioner generally sanctioning 
the proposal.) 

(This is usually a matter of formal 
application and sanction.) 

Full authority. A quarterly return 
of the writes-off may be sent to the 
Remembrancer of legal affairs in¬ 
stead of the usual reports requesting 
his sanction. 

(The Legal Remembrancer's sanction is 
practically a matter of pore formality. 
Delegation of power would, if uy- 
thing, reduce the Collector's labour, 
and there is no risk of his improperly 
writing off amounts which imght 
otherwise be recovered, especially as 
under the role steps for recovery are 
to be unremittingly continued until 
the Mriod of limitation expiree.) 

Up to MS. 100 in each case. 


(The Inspectors inspect these articles 
and books at their annual inspeotions 
of the institutions, and on their 
recommendation the Director of 
Public Instruction now sanctions the 
disposal.) 
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Finaiteial DepartMiU—coni. 


Nature of the power. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


ExiatiDg rule or 
authority. 


Extent of delation propoeed, 


744 To write off unaerrioeable From Inapeo* 


articles of dead-stock 


To write off cattle-pound 
fees due on cattle that 
have died whilst in the 
pounds. 


tor - Oeneral 
of Police to 
Deputy In- 
s peotors- 
Oeneral of 
PoUoe and 
District Su¬ 
perintendent 
of Police. 

From Inspec¬ 
tor - Oeneral 
of Registra¬ 
tion to Dis¬ 
trict Regis¬ 
trar. 

From Collector 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer. 


From Collector 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
and 

Hamlatd&r ... 


From Collector 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
and 

Hamlatdar and 
Makiiliari. 

From District 
Judge to 
S n bordinate 
Judge. 


From District 
Magistrate 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Magis¬ 
trate. 


R^e y on page 287, 
) Manual. 


To sanction budgets of 
estates with a revenue not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000. 


748 To incur expense already 

sanctioned, to enter 
amounts in the budget, 
and to sanotion re-appro¬ 
priations in the case of 
estates whose revenue does 
not exceed Rs. 1,000. 

749 Toincnrexpenditnrealready 

sanction^ in the budgets 
of estates whose revenue 
exceeds Rs. 1,000. 

750 To remit fines imposed by 

Magistrates on failure to 
pay income tax. 

751 To grant remissions of in- 

oome tax erroneously 
imposed. 


The existi^ limit of Rs. 10 in the case 
of District Superintendents may be 
removed altog^er. 


Government Reso- Full powers. 

Intion, General 
Department, No. 

172, dated 9th 
January 1902. 

Government Reso- Up to Rs. 10 in each case. 
Intion. Revenue 
Department, No. 

6941, dated 26th 
August 1902. 

Ditto ... Up to Rs. 50. 


. Up to Rs. 10. 

(The proposed delegation will save 
avoidable correspondence.) 

Government Reeo- To the extent of the value of Rs. 60. 
Intion, Revenue 
Department, No. 

5941, dated 26th 
Aug^t 1902, 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, General 
Department, No. 
3482, dated 6th 
June 1901. 

Ditto 


When the original cost of the artible 
does not exceed Rs. 10, and subject to 
report to the District Judge. 

When the original cost of the article 
does not exceed Be. 26, and report 
should be made to the District JtMge 
when the articles are written off. 


746 To sanction expenditure not From Collector 
provided in the budget to Mimlat- 

of attached or managed dar. 

estate. 


From Political 
Agent, Rewa 
Kantha, to 
Assistant or 
Deputy Assis¬ 
tant Political 
Agent 
Ditto 


Practice 


(The Snb-Diviaiontd Magistrate is fully 
competent to issue final orders.) 


Up to Rs. 50 in each case, provided the 
amount can be made available by re- 
appropriation from some other head 
or from some unforeseen charges. 
The delegation of the power may be 
made by the Collector athisdisoretioD. 


From Commis- Section 34, Income 
sionertoCd- Tax Act, 1886 ... 
lector. 

Ditto ... Government Reso¬ 
lution, Financial 
Department, No. 
4816, dated 18th 
December 1906. 

Ditto ... Ditto ,.. 

Ditto ... Ditto 


Up to Rs. 100. 


Full powers. 

(The matter is not of much import¬ 
ance.) 

Up to Rs. 42. 


Power now exercised by Commissioner. 
Up to Rs. 100 in eadi case. 
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Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
anthority. 

1 

O 

8 

1 ” "i 

4 


Extent of delegation proposed. 
5 


753 


75S 


754 


755 


756 


767 


758 


759 


760 


761 


762 


763 


764 


To issue notices for the re¬ 
covery of arrears of in¬ 
come tax. 

To sanction issue of coercive 
process for the recovery 
of income tax. 


To sanction Mounted Police 
fund budgets. 


To sanction money from 
cash balance of a Monnted 
Police Fund in order to 
supplement bndgetted 
allotments. 

To sanction when necessary 
the sale of Government 
seenrities belonging to a 
Monnted Police Fnnd in 
order to supplement bud- 
getted allotment, snob sale 
not having been provided 
in the budget 

To invest in Government 
seenrities surplus balances 
of Mounted Police Funds. 

To sanction expenditure in 
excess of Bs. 30 from 
Monnted Police Fund. 


To countersign bills for 
Mounted Police Funds 
and cash accounts. 

To administer the Kortbem 
Frontier Mounted Poiice 
Fund. 


To sanction— 

(a) bnd^c^ of local funds 
in political agencies, and 
(5) reappropriations from 
the general balances of 
these funds. 

To sanction budgets of 
XhAna Funds. 

To sanction reappropriations 
from the general balance 
of local funds in political 
agencies. 

To sanction advances from 
the general balance of any 
local fond on account of 
emergent business. 


From Collector 
to JUukhtyAr- 
har. 

From Sttb-Di vi¬ 
sional Officer 
to Mamlat- 
dir and Ma- 
halhari. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
speotor- 
General of 
Police. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Deputy In- 
spector- 
General of 
Police. 

Ditto 


From Commis¬ 
sioner of Cus¬ 
toms, Salt, 
Opium and 
A^kiri to 
Assistant 
Collector of 
Salt Revenue, 
N ortheru 
Frontier. 

From Govem- 
m en t to 
Agent to the 
Governor, 
Kitbiaw&r. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Poli¬ 
tical Agent. 

Ditto 


Section 30, Income 
Tax Act, 1886. 


Ditto 


Rule 17 on page 283, 
Police Manual. 


Article 158, Civil 
Account Code. 


Paragraph 9 of the 
instructions at 
page 189, Police 
Manual. 

Buie 12, page 195,- 
Police Manual. 


RnlelOonpogc 180, 
Police Manual. 

Northern Frontier 
Monnted Police 
Fund Rules. 


Government Beso- 
Intion, Political 
Department, Na 
331, dated 13th 
Jannary 1902. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Government letter. 
Political Depart¬ 
ment, No. 3092, 
dated lltb May 
1904. 


(Colleotor's previons sanction to issue 
of notices is given as a matter of 
course.) 

To issue notices and attach moveable 
property. 

(Much formal correspondence will be 
saved and ontstan^ng balances will 
be removed promptly.) 

To sanction finally the budget and send 
a copy to the Acoountant-GeneraL 

The budget should come throu^ the 
Deputy Inspectors-General of Police. 

Wholly. 

(The Inspector - General of Police- 
already has the power of reappro¬ 
priation from one head to anotiier.) 

Up to the amount required. 


Full, with the exception of compensa¬ 
tion claims, advances on account of 
purchase of grain and grass, and new 
recurring oharra. 

Subject to general control of Inspector. 
General of Police and bndgk pro¬ 
vision. 

Wholly. 

(This proposal is a natnral sequence to- 
the proposal in the preceding entry.) 

Whole. 


To the extent to which the powers are 
now exercised by the Local Govern¬ 
ment in respect of the Print and 
Ikina Fimds, Station Funds, and 
Consolidated Local Fnnd. 


Up to Bs. 500. 


Up to Bs. iiOO. 


766 


To exercise control over the 
M e V A s Administration 
Fnnd and the Annoy 
General Fund in Rewa 
KAntha. 


From Commis- 
sioner to 
P olitical 
Agent. 


Government Reso- ; The Political Agent, Rewa KAntha, 
lution. Political I should be the controlling officer of 
Department, No. ' the funds. 

331, dated 13tb , The budget should be submitted by the 
January 1902. i Political Agent to Government direct. 

_ 1 Within the aggro^te of the budget 

! estimate the Political Agent should 
have the full power to sanction expenditure and to re- 
appropriate grants at his discretion. 

The Polilioal Agent should have authority to sanction esta¬ 
blishments and other charges at his dlMretion subject to 
the limitations laid down in the Civil Account Code and 
Civil Service Regulations regarding the power of the Local 
Government in regard to provincial expenditure, and to 
the general rule tut expenditure may not be sanctioned 
for objects other than those for whioh the funds exist. 

Bills for contingent expenditure of an miusual nature and 
for ordinal public works or repairs costing more than 
Bs. 1,000 shonld be countersigned by the Politkjal Agent 
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Financiai Dtpartmmt—ootA. 


Nature of the power. 

From and. to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Bxisting rule or 
au&ority. 

Extent of delation proposed. 

2 

3 

4 

6 


Seiiftl 

No. 


766 


767 


768 


769 


770 


771 


772 


778 


774 


77.j 


To Muiotion the entertain* 
ment of temporary eeta* 
blishmente at the ooet of 
the P&lanpnr Agency 
General Fond. 

To sanction expenditure 
from TVtea or other Local 
Funds in Pclitical 
Agencies. 


Tc pass contingent and tra¬ 
velling allowance bills of 
non-pensionable servants 
of Local Funds. 


To (auction budget esti¬ 
mates of the Panohgani 
and Mahihalethvar Sta¬ 
tion Funds. 

To incur expenditure of un¬ 
foreseen nature from the 
uninvested balanoe of 
Forts Funds. 


To sanction establishments 
payable from the Steam 
Vessel Survey Fund. 


To sanction expenditure in 
excess of tbe grants sanc¬ 
tioned in the bndmt of 
of the Sterm Vessel Sur¬ 
vey Fnnd. 

To sanction the investment 
of snr]dns balance of the 
Steam Vessel Survey Fnnd. 


To countersign contingent 
bills of the Sea Pilotage 
Fnnd, Kar&ohi. 


To sanction takati advances. 


From Commis- 
sioner to 
Po 1 itioal 
Agent. 


Ditto 


From Folitioal 
Agent to 
Sub - Di vi- 
sionalOffioer. 

From Political 
Agent to 
Treasury 
Officer. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Govem- 
’ ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium, 
and A'bk&ri. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Port 
Officer, Bom¬ 
bay. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Commis- 
sionerinSind 
to Chief Col¬ 
lector of Salt 
Bevenne in 
Sind. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col- 
leotor. 

Ditto 


Ditto 

From CoUeotor 
to Assistant 
or Deputy 
Collector. 

From Collector 
to Assistant 
Collector in 
Presidency 
proper. 

From CoUeotor 
to Assistant 
or Deputy 
CoUeotor. 


Government Beso- 
Intion, PoUtical 
Department, No. 
331, dated 13th 
Jannaty 1902. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Praotioe 


Article 287, CivU 
Aooonnt CMe^ 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Finanoial 
Department, Na 
6768, dated 29th 
December 1900. 


Buies under the 
Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act, 
1883. 

DitM 


Buies under the 
Agriculturists’ 
Lmms Act, 1884. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Buies under the 
Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act, 
1888. 


Powers of the oontroUiu offioer. 

(The PoUtical Agent, FAlanpnr, used 
to exercise such powers previously.) 


Powers of oontrolling offioer as defined 
in the rules of 1902. 

(Tbe Folitioal Agent, P&lanpnr, used to 
exercise the powers of the control¬ 
ling offioer previously.) 

Powers of administering officer. 


Complete. 

(The delegation of tbe power wiU in 
no way remove any check and sriU 
save considerable trouble to two 
officers.) 


(These are small budgets and the Com¬ 
missioner may be tnisted to deal with 
them.) 


Temporary or permanent establishment 
up to a Umit of Bs. 30 per mensem or 
alteration of existing establishment, 
the power to be exercised only in the 
case of peons and crew of the Oo- 
vemment Surw^or's launch. 

(At present tbe Port Officer is antbor- 
ized to sanction contingent charges 
within budget limits.) 

To sanction, subject to audit, expendi¬ 
ture in excess of budget grants which 
can be met from the oreoit balance. 


(The Pert Officer is the administrator 
of tbe Fund and should be respon¬ 
sible for the investment of sur^us 
balanoe.) 


(A good deid of delay would be avoided 
if the CoUeotor were apMinted 
oountersigning offioer, as he is now 
for more important expenditure 
under 9.—Cnstoms.) 

Up to Bs. 10,000 under the Land Im¬ 
provement Loans Act, 1883. 


Up to Bs. 6,000 under the Land Im¬ 
provement Loans Act, 1883. 

Under the Agndoultnrists’ Loans AoL 
1884, Collectors should have fnU 
powers in the case of advances ex¬ 
ceeding Bs. 1,000. 

Up to Bs. 3;000 under the Agrionl- 
tnrists’ Loans Act, 1884. 

Up to 1,000 under the Agrionlturists* 
Loans Act, 1884. 


Up to Bs. 600 under the Agrioulturists’ 
Loans Act, 1884. 

(The present limit of the Assistant 
Collector’s power is Bs. 200 in the 
Presidency proper). 

Up to Bs. 2,000 under the Land Im¬ 
provement Loans Act, 1888. 
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BerUl 

No. 


Nature of the power. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


776 


778 


779 


780 


781 


To sanction remissions of 
tatdri advances under the 
Land Improvement and 
Agrionlturists' Loans Acts. 

To sanction extension of 
time for the completion of 
works carried out from 
fahiri advances. 

To sanction suspension of 
taldci instalment under 
No. 19 of the Rules nnder 
the Land Improvement 
Loans, Act 1883. 


To transfer (tiidei grants 
from Act XIX of 1883 to 
Act XII of 1881 and vice 
teria. 

To draw up and sign docu¬ 
ments relating to takdti 
advances. 


To substitute quarterly for 
monthly returns of takati 
advances. 


From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer 
to M&mlat- 
ddr. 


Ditto 


Existing rule or 
authority. 


Roles under the 
Acts mentioned 
in column 5. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


FromSnb-Divi- 
sional Officer 
to MtkhiyAr- 
kar. 

Ditto ees 

From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Offioer 
to Mahdlkuri. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

From Govern- 

Article 134 (a). 

ment to Col- 

Civil Account 

lector. 

Code. 

From Collector 

No. IIA of the 

to Assistant 

Rules under the 

Collector. 

Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act, 
1883. 

From Collector 
to Assistant 
or Deputy 
Colleotor. 

Rule 19, ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

From Colleotor 
to Snb-Divi- 
sional Offioer. 

. 5 

From Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Offioer 
toM&mlatd&r 
and Mahal- 

Tahiti Rules 

karl. 

. 



Tip to Rs. 100 nnder the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act, 1883, and the Agri- 
onlturists’ Loans Act, 1884. 

(At present Maml <tdirs have the power 
to grant takati advances up to Rs. 50 
nnder the Agrionlturists’ Loans Aot 
only. The price of two bnllooks 
at present ranges from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. lOU.) 

Up to Rs. 200 nnder the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act, 1883, and Ks. lOO 
under the Agriculturists' Loans Aot, 
1884. 

The sanction is generally accorded on 
the recommendation of the Him- 
latd&r and the proposed raising of 
the limit will curt^ the references 
in the Sub-divisional and ColleiAor’a 
offices and tend to the speedy disposal 
of the applications.) 

Up to Rs. 250 nnder the Land Im¬ 
provement Loans Act, 1883. 

(The delegation of this power arill save 
delay in the disposal of applications.) 

Up to W 200 in oases nn&r the Land 
Improvement Loans Act, 1883, which 
the M&mlatdirB, themselves invest!- 

(There are numerous correspondences 
from every taluka. In very few 
cases loans exceeding Rs. 1,000 are 
asked and the bulk of the work thus 
falls on the Assistant CoUootor. In a 
vast majority of cases the inquiries 
are made by the Mamlatdirs, the 
Anal orders only being passed by the 
Assistant Colleotors. The tmkh. 
tyarkar* in Sind can grant loans 
up to Rs. 200 for clearing water 
courses.) 

Up to Rs. 500 nnder the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act, 1883, and the Agri¬ 
culturists’ Loans Act, 1884. 

(Delay in disposal of takdti matters is 
a great evil, and the only way to 
avoid it is to give local officers a free 
hand. Proposals are seldom refused 
sanction.) 

Up to Rs. 100 nnder the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act, 1883, and the Agri¬ 
culturists’ Losms Act, 1884. 

Up to Rs. 200 under the Lund Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act. 1883. 

Same power as for land revenue re¬ 
missions. 


(The Collector can hardly disagree 
with the man on the spot.) 


Full powers under the rules. 

(Assistant Collectors and Deimty Col¬ 
lectors have already got this power 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act.) 

In cases in which they can grant loans 
under the rules. 

For one year. 

Up to Rs. lOO in each case. 

Up to Rs. lot) in each case for one year. 

Entirely. 


(All documents of takdti the grant of 
which has been sanctioned by the 
Assistant or Deputy Collector have to- 
be sent to him for signature. When 
the grants are once sanctioned, all 
documents may be signed by the 
Mimlatdir.) 

(The monthly returns are at present- 
submitted by Sub-Divisional Offioers 
to the Collector.) 
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Finaneial DtpartnuiU—coni. 


Nature of the power. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


Existing rule or 
authority. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


782 To dispense with the submit' From Govern* 
I sion to Government of menttoCom' 

proposition statements for missioner. 

I additional establishments. 


Artiole 57, Civil 
Aoconnt Code. 


Up to the limit of the Commissioner’s 
power to sanction snoh establish¬ 
ment. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Sur¬ 
geon - Gena- 
ral. 


To dispense with the submis¬ 
sion to Government of 
proposition statements 
showing the flnanoial 
effeot consequent on 
changes in the cadre of (i) 
Civil Assistant Surgeons, 
and (ii) Hospital Assist¬ 
ants. 


To sanction revision of the From Govem- 
estahlUhments of District ment to High 

and Subordinate Courts. Conrt. 


786 To sanction increase of pay From Govem- 
of mmial staff. ment to Com¬ 

missioner. 


786 To create pemutnent places 
of menial establishments. 


From Govem- 
m e n t to 
Director of 
Public In¬ 
struction. 


787 To sanction increase in the 

sanctioned cadre of (i) 
Civil Assistant Surgeons 
and (ii) Hospital Amist- 
ants. 

788 To sanction the entertain¬ 

ment of temporary es¬ 
tablishments. 


I As changes in the cadre are effected 
with the sanction of the Local Gov¬ 
ernment, the proposition statements 
may be verified in consultation svith 
the* Accountant-General and recorded 
by the Surgeon-General. 


When the cost of establishment does 
not exceed the sanctioned oost. 

(At present application has to be mads 
to Government through the High. 
Court.) 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Sur¬ 
geon • Gene¬ 
ral. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Corn- 
miss loners 
and select 
Heads of De¬ 
partments. 


Complete. 


In the case of menial establishments in 
all institutions and offices of the 
^noational Department. 

(No place of a menial ever carries pav 
exceeding Bs. 14. The matter u 
small and if the Director of Public 
Instruction is given power to create 
appointments of this kind provided! 
there is saving in the budget, matters 
in this oonneotion will be disposed of 
expeditiously. Any creation of new 
places will be reported to Government 
when submitting Director of Pnblio 
Instruction's annual budget proposals. 
Whenever additional funds are re¬ 
quired, Government will, of course, 
have to be approached.) 

In consultation with the Accountant- 
General, Bombay. 


Artiole 57, Civil On pay not exceeding Rs. 50 per men- 
Account Code, sem, for a period of not more than 
imd Article 78, three months in each year, and 

Civil Service subject to the limit of budget provi- 

Regulations. sion. . 

_(Certain Commissioners and Heads of 

I Offices have been already authorised 
to entertain temporary establishments in specified circum¬ 
stances, and this delegation of powers was confirmed in the 
letter from the Government of India, Finance Department, 
No. 6671-Ex., dated 29th November 1906. The delegation 
of these powers has been found convenient in praotioe. It 
becomes often necessary to entertain temporary establish¬ 
ments for the performance of some special work, and if 
the Government of India, on reconsideration, sanction the 
extension of powers in the manner proposed in Bombay 
Government letter (Financial Department) No. 1734, dated 
16th May 1903, there will be an appre^ble saving in 
correepondenoe of a routine nature. In order that the 
anUiority may not be abused, the Local Government may 
ascertain the expenditure usually incurred in each division 
or office on temporary establishments and allot lump grants 
in each year's budget for the purpose.) 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


Article 67, Civil Period of employment not to exceed six 
Account Code, months; maximum pay to an indivi- 
and Article 78, dual Rs. 6U per mensem; addition to 
Civil Service any one office not to exceed three men; 

Regulations. charge to be defrayed from the dis¬ 

cretionary reserve of Rs. 10,000 pro- 

-posed by the Commissioner to be 

placed at his disposal, or from grants at t^ disposal of 
the officer applying for the additional establishment. 

(The grant of the power will be extremely useful, as oooa- 
sions often arise for temporar^f additions to sanctioned 
establishments. As an instance in point may be mentioned 
the employment of extra clerks to clear off arresus of sort¬ 
ing, filing and indexing work in offices and of additional 
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SerUl 

No. 


Nature of the imwer. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

2 

3 

4 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


circle inspectors to bring np to date accumulations of 
measnring work in a district. The Commissioner is in 
the beet position to Judge and the expenditure involved is 
hardly of snch importance as to nec^tate a reference to 
Government.) 

(Xote .—In Financial Department letter No. 4463, doted 
18th November 19U7, the Government of India have been 
asked to permit the delegation of power to the Commis¬ 
sioners of Divisions and in Sind to sanction within budget 
provision temporary establishments for arranging reooHs 
in offices subordinate to them.) 


I. 


I 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


Ditto 


From Govern- 
m en t to 
Heads of De¬ 
partments. 


Article 57, Civil 
Account Code, 
and Article 78. 
Civil Service 
Regulations, 

Ditto 


Up to an allotment to be made to the 
Commissioner. 


Ditto 


I 


From Govern- 
m e n t to 
Surgeon- 
General. 


Ditto 


From Govern- I 
m e n t 1 0 I 
Director of 1 
Public In- ! 
stmetion. 1 


I 


In respect of circle inspectors for 
Government work. 

In the cose of tcm|x>rary establish¬ 
ments required for the benefit of 
private individuals, the cost of which 
including leave and pension contri¬ 
bution is to be recovered from them. 
(By Government Resolution, Revenue 
Mpartment. No. 737, dated 23rd 
January 1907, Collectors have been 
empowered to sanction the entertain¬ 
ment of special circle inspectors and 
menials for partition and sub-division 
work, provided that the cost is re¬ 
covered in advance from the parties 
concerned). 

To the extent of Rs. 5<)0 per annum 
in the case of Government Medical 
Institutions to meet sudden emer¬ 
gencies. 

The Surgeon-General may be allowed 
to provide a lump sum for the pur¬ 
pose in the budget estimate np to a 
limit of Rs. 5W per annum for 
institutions for which no such pro¬ 
vision exists. 

To entertain plague staff for inspection 
duty at Mahableshwar and Pan- 
chgani within the power vested in 
the Local Government by Article 78, 
Civil Service Regulations. 

To create temporary appointments for 
a period not exceed!:^ six months, 
the salary in any case not to exceed 
Rs. .50 a month or the total expendi¬ 
ture in a year Rs. I,UOO. If any 
temporary appointment is required 
to be kept np after six months, a 
report to Government, stating in 
_. full all the circumstances of require¬ 
ments, should be made. 

If a discretionary grant is placed at the disposal of the 
Director to satisfy urgent smd unforeseen demands, an 
enormous number of references to Government on trifling 
matters will be avoided. The Director would propose an 
annual discretionary grant of Rs. 20,000 lor General 
Education and of Rs. fi.iHK) for Technical Education. 

(Heads of Departments have no powers in this connection 
The Director of Public Instruction has, however, been 
empowered to sanction the temporary appointments of 
clerks for the school final examination one at each centre 
on a salary not exceeding Rs. 25 per mensem and for a 
period not exceeding three months (I'ide Government 
Resolution, Financial Department, No. 2016, dated 24th 
April 1907.) 


Ditto 


From Govern- | 
m e n t t 0 I 
Inspector- i 
General of | 
Prisons. 


Article 57, Civil 
Account Code, 
and Article 78, 
Civil Service Re¬ 
gulations. 


Temporary appointments of matrons 
over condemned female prisoners, 
and clerks and warders in oases of 
urgency on pay not exceeding Rs. 30 
for three months, report being made 
to Government only when sanctirn 
is required to the continued employ¬ 
ment of the establishment after three 
months. 






ROYAL OOmnSStON trPOir DBORin'RALIZATIOK; 


Serial: 

No.; 


Nature of the power. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


Existing rule or 
authority. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


From Oovem- 
menttoHigh 
Conti. 


From QoTem- 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 


Article 67, Ciril 
Account Code, 
and Article 78, 
Civil Service Re¬ 
gulations. 

Ditto 


Temporary establishments under As¬ 
sistant Judges and Additional Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges up to a soole to be 
fixed by the High Court. 


rUUMtIUlW. . 

Ditto ... Temporary eetabbehmenta onoer At- 
sistont Judges and Additional Sub- 

--- ordinate Judges, and to the extent 

of establishments ordinarily allowed. 
(MThen Government moke the appointment of an Assistant 
Judge or a Joint Judge, the sanction for the establish¬ 
ments is simply formal) .... 

(Ntite. —In Financial Department letter No. 4463, dated 
18th November 1907, the Government of India have been 
asked to permit the delegation of power to District JudgM 
to sanoUon within biidgot proTifioo additional ostabUsh* 
ments on the following scale 
For each Additioi^ Subordinate Judge, First Class, 

Rs. 69 per mensem. 

‘Ditto ditto Second Class, 

Rs. 49 per mensem. 
For each Assistant or Joint Judge, Rs. 104 per mensem.) 


From Govern- Article 67, Civil 
ment to Col-! Account Code, 

lector. I and Article 78, 

I Civil Service Re- 

I gulations. 

Ditto ... Ditto 


To sanction the oontlnnunce 
of temporary establish¬ 
ments. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


Within a specified budget grant and 
with limit as to period and salary. 


On pay not exceeding Rs. 20 per 
mensem for three months. 

(JV(ge.—In Financial Department letter 
No. 4463, dated 18th November 1907, 
the Government of India have been 
asked to permit the delegation of 
power to the Collector of Customs, 
Bombay, and the Chief Colleotor of 
Customs in Sind to entertain within 
the limits of budget provision tem¬ 
porary preventive offloets at a rote 
not exceeding Rs. 100 per mensem 
for the Custom House and Port lof 
Bombay and for the Port of Kordobi, 
respectively.) 


To sanction the payment of 
pay to an extra peon enter¬ 
tained through mistake. 

To sanction the payment of 
scale remuneration to 
mahnn for the first time. , 

To sanction the payment of i 
cash remuneration of 
kambharti to $hel*a*adii. 

To create appointments of 
iketsanadi* toe n n i n - 
habited villages. 

To tronfer temporary estab¬ 
lishments (such os snr- 
I veyors, depot officers and 
I clMks) from one office to 
another in the Forest 
Department. 

To raise the pay of some of 
the classes of temporary 
forest establishments over 
the rates sanctioned by 
Government. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
leotor. 

From Govern- 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 


Ditto 


Ditto ... Within allotment for temporary estab¬ 
lishment. 

Ditto ... Powers of Local Government. 


Article 283, Civil Within budget allotment. 
Account Code. 

Article 57, Civil All cases. 

Aoconnt Code. 

I Ditto ... Powers of Local Government. 


Government Reso- 
Intion, Revenne 
Department. No. 
5181, dated 7th 
July 1904. 


Up to the following rates in lien of the 
existing scale, which is shown 


below:— 




Proposed 

Existing 


rate. 

rate. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Clerk 

100 

50 

Peon 

12 

10 

Sweeper ... 

9 

6 

Surveyor ... 

70 

60 

Draftsman... 

70 

60 

Muhadam ... 

16 

10 

Choinmon ... 

16 

10 

Banger 

100 

60 

Forest Dep6t— 



Peon 

9 

8 

Mali 

20 

18 

Gardener ... 

16 

12 

2 T 2 
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Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing mle or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

6 


79« 


797 


798 


799 


800 


801 


803 


803 


To reKnlate progreasive 
salary of non-gazetted 
officers. 


To authorise the payment of 
claims against Oovem- 
ment not preferred within 
six months of their 
heooming due. 


To authorise investigation of 
claims to arrears of pay or 
allowances not preferred 
within two years of their 
heooming dne. 


To dispose of claims of 
District Public Prose* 
cntors and their Assistants 
for enhanced remunera¬ 
tion under No. 41 of the 
Law Officers’ Bales. 

Ditto ditto under 
No. 13 of the Law Officers’ 
Bnles. 

To sanction the employment 
of Mbits (measurers) np 
to Rs. 20 per mensem each 
permanently. 


To change the scale of pay 
of men on a contract 
establishment. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Aooonn- 
tant-General 
to Collector. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Ac- 
oonn tant- 
GeneraL 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Con¬ 
servator o f 
Forests, Cen¬ 
tral Circle, 
and Collector 
and District 
lUgistrate. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


From the Hon- 
onrable the 
Chief Jnstioe 
to District 
Judge. 


From Bemem- 
branoer of 
L^fal Affairs 
to District 
Magistrate. 


Ditto 


From Commis¬ 
sioner inSind 
to Collector. 


From Settle¬ 
ment Com¬ 
missioner to 
Superinten¬ 
dent of Land 
Records and 
Registration. 


Articles 157 (8) and 
168, Civil Service 
Begnlations, and 
Government 
Resolution. F i - 
nancial Depart¬ 
ment, No, 2433, 
dated 16th July 
1904 

Article 3 (8), Civil 
Account Code. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Article 5 (c). Civil 
Account Code, 
and Government 
Resolution, F i - 
nancial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 2427, 
dated 22nd May 
1900. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto and 
Government Re¬ 
solution, Finan¬ 
cial Department, 
No. 6299, dated 
80th November, 
1900. 

No. 41 of the Rules 
fof the conduct of 
L^l Affairs of 
Government. 


Rule 43, ditto 


Government Beso- 
Intion, Revenue 
Department, No. 
9090, dated 30tb 
November 1889. 

Government Reso- 
lotion. Revenue 
Department, No. 
8386, dated 28th 
November 1903. 


To sanction the entertain- ' From Commis- | Government Beso- 
ment of temporary | sionerinSind lotion, Jndicial 

to Collector. I 


police establishments for 
plague purposes. 


Department, No. 
6838, dated 2Uth 
December 1906. 


In the case of officers appointed by the 
Collector. 


In the case of claims preferred within 
two years of their becoming due. 

(Explanation of delay is invariably 
given in the voucher.) 

In the case of claims preferred within 
one year of their beooming dne. 

(This will prevent many biUs going to 
the Accountant • General for pre¬ 
audit.) 

Any amount. 

(The olaims are for amounts actually 
dne by Government and there is no 
help bnt to pay them. The Ac- 
countant-Geneiid does nothing bnt 
give permission for the payment if 
correct.) 

Powers exercised by Commissioner. 

(Explanation of delay is invariably 
given in the voucher.) 


(The power u already exeroiaed by 
officers holding simiuur positions.) 


In the case of all subordinates of the 
Collector. 

(It is bnt the payment of a debt which 
Government once owed and a claim 
to which ought to be investigated as 
soon as possible.) 

Fnll extent. 


Within the limit prescribed by the rule 
and with the concurrence of the 
trying Court concerned. 

(The maximum amount awardable is 
only Rs. 26 per day.) 


Within the limit prescribed by the mle. 

(The maximnm amonnt awMrdable is 
only Rs. 60 per day.) 

Within budget provisions. 

(References frequent, and budget pro¬ 
vision mnet exist.) 

(Commissioner’s sanction is and must 
be merely formal.) 


Within budget estimates and in the 
same way as the collector sanotioiu 
temporary establishments for railway 
inspiection, estimates and proposition 
statements being sent with a view to 
the grant being sanctioned. 
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Financial Department —eont. 



Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

BviiiHng rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

2 

3 

4 

6 


804 To sanction the payment 
of salary and allowances 
claimed on behalf of a 
deceased otBcer. 


305 I To sanction the entertain¬ 
ment of extra patdar to 
{ expedite the examination 
j of remittance of treasnre. 


806 To make temporary appoint¬ 
ments in oases in which 
Gazetted Officers grant 
privilege leave. 


From Collector 
to Treasury 
Officer. 

From Collector 
to M&mlat- 
dir. 

From Collector 
to Himlat- 
<Ur and dfis- 
hathari. 


From Collector : 
to Treasnry I 
Officer. 


From Collector 
to Gazetted 
Officer who 
grants leave. 
Ditto 


Article 27, Civil 
Account Code. 


Note 2 to Article 
664 (i), Civil 

Account Code. 


Up to Bs. 600. 

(Article 27 only authorises payment in 
non-dispnted cases.) 

Without any money limit. 


In all undisputed ca se s up to Bs. 60 
' each. 

I (Payment of service pensions, pay, eto., 
to an undisputed heir is at present 
nnneoeasarily delayed for want of 
sanction from the Collector. In 
trivial cases the Collector, who is 
required to depend on the Mimlat- 
dir’s report, need not be troubled.) 

! As many as are allowed by rule for the 
1 amount of coin to he counted. 

(When the Collector and As s i stan t 
! Collector are on tour, sanction has to 
be anticipated in order to get coin 
counted.) 

To make temporary arrangements 
involving no transfers in the case of 
ministerial officers and menials. 


807 To dispense with the pro- From Govem- 

duotion of physical fitness meat to the 
certificate in an individual Honoura b le 
case. the Chief 

Justice. 

808 Ditto, and to accept health From Govern- 

and age certificate from ment to Dis- 
any officer other than a trict Judge, 
mraical man. 


(At present the Collector generally 
approves of the arrangement pro- 
po^ by the officer.) 

Article 50, Civil Ser- In rare cases of merit or of exceptional 
vice Begulations. qualifications or on other grounds 
adjudged by the Honourable the 
Chief Justice. 

Ditto ... Full iMwers of Local Government. 


809 To 
ham 


grant permission to 
id over charge by letter. 


ssion to From Govern- Article 53, Civil 
by letter. ment to Di- Service B^(ala- 
rector of tions. 

Pttblio In¬ 
struction. 


To allow a Subordinate 
Ju^e who is in charge of 
two courts to deliver over 
charge at either of the 
two stations. 

To grant permission to make 
over o^rge of office at a 
place other than head¬ 
quarters. Also to receive 
charge by letter or tele¬ 
gram. 

To grant permission to make 
over charge of office at a 
place other than head¬ 
quarters. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 
Ditto ... 


Prom Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator ,of 
Forests. 


From Collector 
to Assistant 
or Deputy 
Collector. 


Powers of Local Government. 

(It is not of any very great importanoe 
whether an officer gives charge by 
letter or in person. If this power 
be delegated, permission to hand 
over charge will only be granted 
under very special drcumstancee.) 

In the cate of Subordinate Judges. 


Powers of Local Government. 


618 To fix the headquarters of From Govern- Article 36, Civil 
an officer. ment to Com- Service Begnla- 

missioner. tions. 


When the transfer is made from or to 
the office of an itinerating offioer. 

(The Accountant-General alwa^ in¬ 
sists upon permission of the Collector, 
which can only be formal, as the 
karkin transferred must join the 
itinerating officer's establishment at 
whatever camp it might be.) 

In the case of gazetted officers of the 
Seven ue and Forest Departments. 

(It will be seen from entry No. 12 in 
the statement appended to Govern¬ 
ment ^solution. Financial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 279, dated 26th January 
1903, that Government had approved 
of the proposal that the Cblledtor 
should have power to fix the head¬ 
quarters of offioers serving under 
him. The proposal was, however, 
negatived by the Government of 
India (.vide paragraph 2 of Govern¬ 
ment Besolntion No. 2422, dated 15th 
July 1904). The propo^ may be 
revived so as to give the Cooimls- 
sioner power to sanction chancy in 
theheadqnarters of Gazetted Officers.) 
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Serial 

No. 



From and to 

Nature of the |x>wer. 

whom to be 


delegated. 

2 

3 


Existing rule or 
authoritf. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


814 


815 


816 


817 


818 


819 


8S0 


From Govern- 
I meutorCom- 
! missioner to 
I Collector. 


lArticle 5.‘i, Civil 
' Service Regula¬ 
tions. 


I 


To change the headquarter 
stations of Provincial Ser¬ 
vice Officers in the Forest 
Department. 

To permit officers to go on 
heyond limits of jurisdic¬ 
tion. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner, 
C.D. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Jndge.; 


Ditto 


Articles 57 and 58, 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 


Article 57, ditto 


To sanction exchange com¬ 
pensation allowance. 


To grant grain compensation 
allowance to Government 
servants. 


To fix the staple food grain 
of a district or tnleka for 
the pnrposes of grain 
compensation allowance. 


To grant plague allowance 
to Commisdoned Medical 
Officers, Assistant Sur¬ 
geons and Hospital Assis¬ 
tants for doing plagne 
duty in addition to their 
own. 


To grant cholera allowance 
to Assistant Surgeons and 
Hospital Assistsmts on 
cholera duty in addition 
to their own. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium 
and A'bkiri. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

IMtto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind 
to Collector. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Sur- 
geon-Ocneial. 


Ditto 


Rules relating to 
exchange com¬ 
pensation allow¬ 
ance in Chapter 3 
of the Civil Ac- 
oonnt Code. 

Article 73, Civil 
Account Code. 

Ditto 


In the case of officers serving under 
the Collector. 

(SpecUl circumstances sometimes ooonr 
which necessitate the change of 
headquarters.) 

(Ijahoor is wastM in obtaining formal 
I sanction of Government.) 

I Powers of Local Government. 


In the ca<e of subordinates proceeding 
to Bombay. 

(At present the Commissioners, 
Northern and Southern Divisions, 
and other controlling officers can 
send their subordinates on dnty to 
j Bombay, but the Commissioner, C.D., 
I cannot do so as that City is not con- 
I tenons to anydistrictof his Division.) 

On journeys made to any place in the 
Bombay Presidency. 

(_Ifote .—^In Financial Department letter 
Na 4463, dated 18th November 1907, 
the Government of India have hem 
asked to permit the delegation of 
power to certainHeadsof Departments 
in the Revenue, Police, Jail, Political, 
Medical and Educational Depart¬ 
ments to grant travelling allowances 
for journeys on dnty beyond jurisdic¬ 
tion under Article 57, Civil Service 
Regulations.) 

Powers of Local Government. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto. 


In respect of departments subordinate 
to the Commissioners of Divisions. 

(References on this subject are 
generally made in times of scarcity 
and are not frequent, but this is just 
the time when both Government and 
the Commissioner might be saved 
paper work as far as possible, and 
since the conditions and limits under 
which the concession can be granted 
are definitely laid down, there wonld 
be no harm in delegating the power 
of the Local Government to the 
Commissioners.) 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, General 
D epart m e n t 
(Plague), No. 

6928_ 

7031.P.. 

19th December, 

1898, and No. 
5738-P., dated 
20th September 

1899. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, General 
Department, No. 
6344, dated 7tb 
November 1901. 


Power now exercised by the Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind subject to Civil 
Account Code Rules. 

(The Collector is in the best position to 
fix and at present the Commissioner 
always refers to him.) 

Allowances not exceeding one-fifth of 
salary or Rs. 10 a day, whichever is 
less. 


To the extent of one-fifth of salary. 

(The Government of India have ex¬ 
plained that as the dn(y of attending 
cholera patients during an epidemic is 
one with medical subordinates are fre¬ 
quently called on to fulfil in the 
ordinary course, that Government do 
not recognise the need, unless in ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances, for granting 
anyallowanoewhethernnderthename 
of cholera allowance or of a special 
or local allowance for such dnty.) 
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Financial Department —coot. 


Nature of the power. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


Bibting rule or 
authority. 


Extent of delegation propueed. 


821 Toaanotion the payment of 

honorarium for' special 
work from a provincial 
budget grant. 

822 To permit an officer of 

Qovemment to receive a 
fee exceeding Bs. 100 but 
not exceeding Bs. 600 from 
a private person or body, or 
a pnblio body whose funds 
are not administered by 
Oo vemment for work done 
for it. 

823 To sanction the payment of 

a bonus of Eb. 100 to a 
M&mlatd&r appointed to 
audit jamAbandi accounts 
of a district in which there 
is a Native District Deputy 
OoUector. 

824 To sanction the deputation 

of officers on special duty. 


823 To sanction the payment of 
deputation allowance. 


From Glovem- 
ment to Di- 
rector of 
Pnblio In¬ 
struction. 

From (Jovem- 
ment to the 
Uononrable 
the Chief 
Justice. 


To dispose of applications 
for charge allowances to 
Hospital Assistante in act- 
ing charge of dispensaries 
held by Assistant Snr- 
geons. 

To fix special acting allow- 
ance in the case of officers 
without a substantive ap¬ 
pointment. 


To gasette charge of cur¬ 
rent duties for the pur¬ 
pose of grantiog aharge 
allowance. 


Article 72, Civil 
Service Begnla- 
tions. 


Article 74, ditto 


Up to Bs. 500. 


Powers of Local Government. 

(Such fees have to be paid to officers and 
subordinates in the High Court for 
work done by them in oonneetion 
with the Pleaders’ Examinations; or 
fees in similar or other cases.) 


From Govern- Government Beso- When the Commissioner can appoint 
ment to Com- lotion, l^venne the auditor, 

missioner. Department, No. 

2901, dated 23rd 
March 1906. I 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Sur¬ 
geon - Gene¬ 
ral. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium 
and Ahkfirl. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Di- 
rector of 
pnblio In¬ 
struction. 


Article 77 and 78, 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 
Ditto 


For temporary work and within budget 
grant. 

Within a specified budget grant and 
with limit as to period and salary. 


Article 81, ditto ... Powers of Local Government. 


Powers of Local Government in the 
case of nou-gasetted officers, oierks 
and menials. 

Power of Local Govenunent in the case 
of subordinates employed on other 
than their legitimate duties. 


Article 110, ditto... 


Article 145, ditto... 


A charge allowance of Bs. 20 per men¬ 
sem, which is one-fifth of the mioi- 
mum grade pay of an Assistant 
Surgeon. 


In the case of non-gasetted executive 
and ministerial offioers. 


Article 161, ditto... In the case of officers in the Provincial 
_ and Subordinate Educational Service. 

(This is a matter of no great iinport- 
anoe to trouble Government with. Cases often arise in 
which on officer is required to be placed in charge of the 
onrrent duties of another officer for a few days (exceeding 
a week). If the powers now proposed be delegated to the 
Director of PubUo Instruction, only oases of offioers of 
the TnHiftii Educational Service will have to be dealt with 
by Government, whitffi will be few and far between.) 
(After considering the views of other Local Govenunents on 
the question of she scale of allowances which the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay proposed to grant to officers of the Pro¬ 
vincial and Subordinate Educational Services appointed 
temporarily to carry on Ae duties of an office in addition 
to their own, the Government of India have in Home 
Department letter No. 191, dated 9th Blaroh 1907, decided 
not to proceed further in the matter as oases of the kind 
are not likely to be of frequent occurrence and can best be 
dealt with on the merits.) 


To grant charge allowance 
to an officer placed in 
charge of the current 
duties of an office in ad¬ 
dition to his own. 


Prom Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Oom- 
misaioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium 
and A'bkari. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In¬ 
spector- 
General of 
■Police. 


Article 161, Civil 
Service Begula- 
tions. 


In the case of— 

(a) Offioers holding charge of ildmlat 
in addition to their own duties. 

(3) Head Accountants holding charge 
of Hnsiir Treasuries. 

(o) Divisional Forest Officers. 

In the case of non-gasetted executive 
and ministerial offioers. 


In the case of Police Sub-Inspectors 
doing duties of Inspectors in addition 
to their own, and when funds are 
available for re-appropriation from 
savings under 20—Police. 
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Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

8 

4 1 

5 


To Krant allowance to an 
officer for holdinj; two or 
more independent ap¬ 
pointments. 


To grant half-pay to paMs 
and talatU who act in 
addition to their own 
dntiea for men on leave. 

To permit the calculation of 
joining time by a route 
other than that habitnally 
used by travellers. 

To grant extention of join¬ 
ing time. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Sur¬ 
geon - Oene- 
n>l. 

From Govern¬ 
ment toCom- 
miseioner or 
Collector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. I 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Sani- I 
tary Com¬ 
missioners. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

From Govem- 
m e n t to 
Officerantbo- 
risedtomake 
the appoint¬ 
ment. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Cn sto m 8, 
Salt, Opium 
and A'bkdri. 

FromSub-Divi- 
sional Officer 
to Hdmlat- 
ddr. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Corn- 
mi se loners 
and select 
Heads of De¬ 
partments. 


From Govem- 
m en t to 
Heads of De¬ 
partments. 

Ditto 

From Govern¬ 
ment to the 
Honourable 
the Chief 
Justice. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium, 
and A'bkiri. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In¬ 
spector - 
General of 
Police. 

Ffom Govern¬ 
ment to Di¬ 
rector of 
Public In¬ 
struction. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Snr- 
geon-General. 


Article 161, Civil' In the ease of Hospital Assistants and 
Service Bqtula- Vaccinators, and to the extent of one 
tions. fifth of salary. 

Ditto ... To Collector in the case of appoint¬ 
ments made by him. 

To Commissioner in other cases. 

Ditto ... In the case of Clerks of Court at the 
rate allowed by the Civil Service 
Regulations. 

Ditto ... Dp to one-fifth of the salary of the 
appointment in which the officer is 
appointed to act. 

Ditto ... Powers of Local Government. 

(The sanction accorded by Government 
in these cases is merely formal.) 

Ditto ... To the extent admissible under the 
Civil Service Regulations. 


Article 168, ditto... 


In the case of executive ministerial and 
menial officers. 


For three months. 


Article 178, Civil 
Service Regnla- 
tions. 


Article 180, ditto. 


(The Collector has local knowledge and¬ 
ean easily ascertain the oironmstancea 
connected with each case.) 

Powers of Local Government. 

(The limit up to which and tin oircum- 
straoes in which an extension of 
joining time should be allowed have 
been specified in Article 180. Heads 
of Dep^inents may be trusted to 
use their discretion properly. Rou¬ 
tine correspondence will bo saved.) 

Powers of Local Government. 


^ to a maximum of five days. 
Within the limit of 30 days. 


In respect of all non-gazetted officers 
of the Revenue and Forest Depart¬ 
ments. 

In the case of ministerial officers and 
menials. 

In the case of officers whom the Com¬ 
missioners appoini. 

In the case of noO'jfatetted executive 
and ministerial officers. 


In the case of all police officers up to 
seven days Over and above the period 
specified in .Article 177, Civil Service 
Regulations. 

In the case of non-g^tted officers and 

of officers in the Provincial and Sub¬ 
ordinate Educational Service. 


Powers of Local Government in respect 
of Civil and Military Assistant Sur¬ 
geons and Hospital Assistants. 
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Fimmeial Depatinitnl—cotA. 



Nature of the power. 



To grant transit pay to 
temporary establisnmente 
transferiM from one ofliee 
to another. 


To eanotion extra ez]iendi- 
tnre for snbeUtance aIlow< 
anoee panted to offioers 
nupended. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


Existing role or 
anthority. 


From Gorem- Article 180, Civil 
I meut to Col- iiervioe Regnla- 
I lector. tions. 


From Qovem- 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict .fudge. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Con- 
serrator of 
Forests. 

From Govem- 
m e n t to 
Heads of De¬ 
partments. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Snr- 
geon-pnersl. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Con- 
servator of 
Foieets. 

From Govern¬ 
ment toln- 
speotor- 
G e n e ral of 
PoUoe. 


Article 188, ditto. 


Article 193, ditto. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


In the case of non-gasetted officers. 

[Power to extend Joining time as re¬ 
gards non-gasettM officers only was 
reoommen<M to be given to Commis¬ 
sioners, but was negatived by the 
Government of India (yid* Govern¬ 
ment Beeolution, Financial DepMt- 
ment. No. 2422, dated 16th July 
1904).] 

In the case of officers ajjpointed by the 
Collector. 

In tbe case of subordinate offioers and 
under special circumstances. 

Excess joining time up to 10 days. 


Powers of Local Government. 

(The amounts involved are usually 
very trifling and are generallv sanc¬ 
tioned on tbe reoommendauon of 
Hea^ of Departments.) 

In respect of temporary Civil Assistant 
Surgeons. 

Powers of Local Government. 


The limit laid down in corrected Note 
under Article 193 (6) may be raised 
from Bs. 250 to ^ 500 and the 
period during which an officer has 
remained unemployed through sus¬ 
pension or dismissal may be raised 




To grant allowance to a dis¬ 
missed or snspended offieer 
on his reinstatement. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


837 To grant exemption from 
loss of appointment when 
overstaying leave. 


To condone interruptions of 
duty caused by (i) absence 
after the end of privilege 
leave, examination leave, 
or other kind of leave, or 
joining time, or (ii) sns- 
pendon from office pend¬ 
ing inquiry into an 
officer’s conduct. 


From Grvem- | 
ment to In¬ 
spector- 
General of 
Police. 

FifWa Govern¬ 
ment to High 
Court 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioners 
and select 
Heads of De¬ 
partments. 


Entry No. 20 of tbe 
staitement accom- 
panyiiw Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, 
Financial Depart¬ 
ment No. 379, 
dated 26th Jan¬ 
uary 1908. 

Ditto 


Article 2.30, Civil 
Service Regula¬ 
tions. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis- 
triot Judge. 


In the case of subordinates whose 
appointments are made by the Col¬ 
lector. 


Payment to an officer under suspension 
if it involves an extra expense not 
exceeding Bs. 100. 

Powers now exercised by Commis¬ 
sioner. 

In the case of officers reinstated by the 
Collector. 

In the case of all police officers from 
inspectors downwards. 


Articles 230, 363, 
264 and 258, ditto 


Over seven days. 


Up to seven days. 


Powers of Local Government in the case 
of noc-gasettsd offioers. 

(This wiU save petty work and Heads 
of Departments can be trusted to 
exercise the powers properly.) 

The matter is not of sufficient import¬ 
ance to require the orders of Govern¬ 
ment, and as the proposal to give 
these powers to Conunissioners was 
appro^ of by the Local Govern¬ 
ment, it might be submitted for the 
reconsideration of the Government 
of India, who onoe negatived it. 
(Vide entry No. 31 in the statement 
appended to Government Resolution, 
nnonoial Department, No. 279, dated 
26th January 1908, and paragraph 2 
of Government BsMlntion, Financial 
Department, Nc. 3422, dated 16th 
July 1904.) 

In the case of subordinates under the 
District Judge. 
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Financial DepaHment—coxA. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

1 1 

1 From and to , 
j whom to be 
{ delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

■ 3 

4 

1 

6 


839 


840 


841 


842 


843 


844 


845 


846 


To condone interruption ot 
duty in the case of an 
officer orerotaying privi¬ 
lege leave. 


847 


848 


To condone interruptions of 
duty caused hj over¬ 
staying examination leave 
or joining time, or by sus¬ 
pension from offioe. 


To condone interruptions of 
duty in the case of absence 
after the end of examina¬ 
tion leave or joining time. 

To decide whether suspen¬ 
sion from office pending 
inquiry into an officer's 
conduct interrupts duty or 
not, or to order whether 
the time passed under 
such suspension does or 
does not qualify for privi- 
len leave. 

To dispense with tho con¬ 
dition that no leave with¬ 
out pay can be granted 
when any other kind of 
leave is by rule admissible 
in cases of grant of extra¬ 
ordinary leave for a period 
not exceeding two months. 

To grant privilege leave to 
all Oaxetted Officers of 
Revenue and Forest De¬ 
partments except Collector 
and Conservator. 

To grant privilege leave to 
Gazetted Officers. 


To grant privilege leave to 
Commissionei Medical 
Officers. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In¬ 
spector- 
General of 
Police. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Custo ms, 
Salt, Opium 
and A'bkari. 

Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


.From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
s peotor- 
General of 
Police. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to the 
Honourable 
the Chief 
Justice. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
C usto m 8, 
Salt, Opium 
and A'bk&ri. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Sur¬ 
geon-General. 


To ^r.mt privilege leave to 
District. Joint and Small 
Cause Court. Judges in 
the Presidency proiier. 


To grant privilege leave in 
excess of 3u days to 
Gazetted Officers. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to High 
Court. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 


Article 233, Civil 
Service Regula¬ 
tions. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Articles 2.'>4 and 
25<S. ditto. 


In the ease of ministerial officers and 
menials. 


In the case of all police officers of and 
below the grade of inspector. 


In the cases of uonqtazettod executive 
and ministerial officers. 


Ditto 


Article 254, ditto... 


Article 258, ditto. 


Article 330, ditto... 


Article 825, ditto... 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Government Reso¬ 
lutions, Judicial 
Department, No. 
5367, dated I6th 
September 1878, 
No. 5838, dated 
12th August 1884, 
and No. 33.36, 
dated 26th June 
1889. 

Government Reso¬ 
lutions, Revenue 
Department, No. 
2149, dated 80th 
March 1889, and 
No. 2569, dated 
3rd April 1880. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


In the case of non-gazetted subordi¬ 
nates 


(The Collector can see whether the 
reasons given for the absence are 
satisfactory and make a thorough 
local inquiry.) 

In the case of all police officers of and 
below the inspector's grade provided 
that the man under suspension is not 
considered guilty after criminal 
prosecution or departmental inquiries. 


Powers of Local Government. 


Up to three months provided there is 
no extra cost. 


to six weeks. 

(Commissioners of Divisions have been 
given the power.) 


(Under Government Resolutions, 
General Department, No. 1334, dated 
1st April 1889, and No. 2227, dated 
31st Hay 1895, the Surgeon-General 
is compe^t to sanction applications 
for privilege leave of absence to 
Gazetted Offioers in the Medical De¬ 
partment for periods not exceeding 
30 days in oases where no substitute 
is required and no extra expense is 
involved.) 


Government sanction the grant of leave 
upon obtaining a report from the 
Aooountant-General as to the title of 
the leave applied for. Conservators 
might be empowered to do the same 
subject to the condition that no snb- 
stitnte is required. 
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Serial 

Na 


Nature of the power. 
2 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


Existing rule or 
authority. 


Extent of delegation propoeed. 
6 


849 


850 


861 


852 


863 


To sanction leare and acting 
arrangements within the 
period of leave in the 
case of officers of the pro¬ 
vincial and subordinate 
Educational Service. 


To grant privilege leave or 
leave of any Und to Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges when no 
loeum Unent is neoeaaa^ 
in the opinion of the Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 

To grant privilege leave up 
to six weeks to Oasetted 
Officers when no extra 
expense is involved. 


854 


865 


856 


To grant privilege leave to 
Assistant or Deputy Col¬ 
lector for one mont^ 


To grant privilege leave up 
to three months to Unkht- 

S &rhare, City amd Resident 
lagistrates. Head Ac¬ 
countants, Distillery and 
Ahkiri Inspectors and 
Collectors’ head muruhit. 


To grant leave to iluhht- 
fiirkart and head ao- 
oonntants up to six 
months and to fill up. 
acting'Vacancies in these 
changes. 


To grwt leave to police 
sub-inspectors. 


To grant privilege leave to 
eetablislments. 


From Oovem- 
ment to Di- 
rector of 
Public I n - 
stmotion. 


From High 
Court to 1^ 
triot Judge.) 


From Commis- 
sioner to 
Pol itical 
Agent. 

From Commis- 
sioner to 
I nspeotor- 
Oenetal o f 
Police. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind 
to Collector. 


Ditto 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Educa¬ 
tional Depart¬ 
ment, No. 1220, 
dated 1st July 
1907. 


High Court Civil 
Circular No. 174. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Finaneial 
Department, No. 
279, dated 26th 
January 1903. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Judicial 
Department, No. 
6156, dated 19th 
November 1906, 
and amended 
Rule 2, page 475, 
Police Manual. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Financial 
Department, No. 
279, dated 26th 
January 1903, 

Paragraph 4, Com¬ 
missioner’s Special 
Circular No. 5. 


Ditto 


(The Director of Public Instruction has 
power recently delegated to him to 
sanction leave and to make acting 
appointments in the case of head 
masters of high schools and deputy 
educational inspectors in the subor¬ 
dinate Educational Service. Similar 
powers in the case of all Educational 
Officers on the cadre of the provincial 
and subordinate Educational Servioe 
may be vested in the Director, so 
that Government will have only to 
consider the eases of officers in the 
Indian Educational Servioe.) 

No report to the High Court is neces¬ 
sary. Might be done by the District 
Judge directly. 


In the case of gazetted police officers. 
(The Inspector-General of Police exer¬ 
cises this power with respect to 
Railway Police Gazetted Officers.) 


When no substitute is to be entertained. 
(The delegation of power is propoeed to 
avoid correspondence and delay.) 


At present Collectors can grant privi¬ 
lege leave to Muhhtyarkart, head 
accountants and head stanrliw only, 
and acting arrangements have to be 
sanctioned by the Commissioner. Pri¬ 
vilege leave to all other officers men¬ 
tioned in column 2 may also be 
sanctioned by the Collector or l^nty 
Commissioner, who may also make 
acting arrangements himself. 
(Numerous reforenoes will thereby be 
saved.) 

Subject to report to the Commissioner in 
Sindof the acting arrangements made. 
(Under the existing Orders the Collector 
or Deputy Commissioner can grant privilege leave only to 
either of these officers and 811 up acting vacancy up to 
$ix weekM in the case of head accountants only. In the 
case of Muhlitydrhare and of vacancies of over six weeks in 
the case of head accountants they are generally as a rule 
filled up by the Commissioner. The enuncement of these 
powers to the extent proposed will result in a considerable 
reduction of correspondence and also tend towards 
efficient administration inasmuch as the Collector concerned 
can fill up vacancies on the spot from amongst the best of 
his subordinates. Of course in making apiMintments due 
regard will be bad to the qualifying examinations, ie., 
higher standud in the case of JtvUUydrkar* and head 
accoonntants examination in the case of head ac¬ 
countants, but in certain cases officers of proved merit and 
exceptional ability whose ignorance of the knowlege of 
Engush debars them from passing the higher standard 
examination might be appointed to the ac tin g vacancies.) 


Fromlnspector- 
Generaii of 
Police to De¬ 
puty Inspec¬ 
tors-General 
of Police. 

From Autho¬ 
rity making 
the appoint- 
m e n t to 
Heads of 
Offices. 


Article 841 (5), 

Civil Service 
Regulations. 


Ditto 


88821 


Up to one month in oases where the 
duty can be performed by entertaining 
a oomplementary hand. 

(Tlie delegation may save delay and 
inoonvemenoe to subordinates re¬ 
quiring leave.) 

2 Z 2 
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Fmanciul Deparlmtnt —cont. 


Serial 

No. 


Nature of the power. 


J_2_ 

867 To giant privilege leave to 
subordinate clerks on en¬ 
tertaining a substitute. 


868 To grant privilege leave to 
ministerial officers of Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges. 


869 To grant privilege leave to 
head constables and con¬ 
stables. 


To grant leave to munnhit ... 


S61 To grant leave to subor¬ 
dinates in the offiocs of 
Assistant Politioal Agents, 
etc. 


882 To grant leave with or 
wimont substitute up to 
three mouths to peons. 


863 To grant leave to menial 
servanto. 


861 To authorise the payment of 
leave allowance to a non- 
gazetted officer. 

866 To suspend lien on the 
appointment of an offloer 
on deputation if it is 
likely to last for more 
than three years. 


866 To transfer the servioes uf 
Civil Assistant Surgeons 
to Native States and other 
bodies. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

3 1 

Existing rule ori 
authority. 

5 

From Conserva¬ 

Article 841 (6), 

tor of Forests 

Civil Service 

to Divisional 
Forest Officer. 

Emulations. 

From District 
Judge to 
Subordinate 
Judge. 

Ditto 

From District 
Snperinten- 
dentof Police 
to Assistant 
Superinten- 
dentof Police. 

Ditto 

1 

From Collector 
to Jfukhtydr- 
kar. 

Ditto 

From Political 
Agent, P<i- 
laitpur, to 
Assistant 
or Deputy 
Assistant 
P olitical 
Agent, Jail 
Superinten¬ 
dent, and 
Medical 
Officer. 

Praotioe . 

From Sub-Divi- 

Section 21, Bombay 

sional Officer 

Land Revenue 

to Hamlat- 
dir. 

Code, 1879. 

From Assistant 

Political Annt, 

Rewa K&ntha’s, 

or Deputy 

Assistant Po¬ 

No, 401, dated 1st 

litical Agent 
to ThdniUir. 

Septem^r 1890. 

From Collector 

Article 866. Civil 

to Treasury 

Service Regula¬ 

Officer. 

tions. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 

Article 89. ditto ... 

missioner. 

V.._ 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com- 
missioner 
and Surgeon- 
General.' 

Ditto 

From Govern¬ 
ment to 

Director of 
Public In¬ 
struction. 

Ditto 

From Govern, 
ment to Sur¬ 
geon-General. 

Article 733. ditto... 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


(The sanction accorded at present in 
oases of this kind is merely formal.) 


When substitutes have not to be pro¬ 
vided from other Courts. 


In the case of officers in the Assistant 
Superintendent's division. 


MuilUydrltart may be allowed to grant 
one month's leave to their establish¬ 
ments and tapedantkudi cattle-pounds 
munthu, except the head nunthi, 
whose application for leave must be 
submitted to the Collector for orders. 

Every order made by the Mukhlyirkav 
should be report^ to the Collector 
through the Assistant Collector. 

Subject to one month’s limit, and 
when no extra expense is involved. 


Subject to the proviso that no addi¬ 
tional expenditure is incurred. 


In the case of Hdmlatdirs. 

(Mamlatd&rs can pay leave allowances 
of hdrkutu.} 

In the ease of all non-gazetted officers 
of the Revenue and Forest Depart¬ 
ments. 

(The propo^ to delegate this power to 
—.Commissioners was negatived by the 
Government of India in 1901. Vide 
entry No. 14 in the statement 
appended to Government Resolution, 
Financial Department, No. 279, ^ted 
36th January 1903, amd Government 
Resolution, Financial Department, 
No. 2422, dated 15th Jnlv 1904.) 


To Sn^eon - General in the case of 
Hospital Assistants Inspectors of 
Sanitation and Vaccination, vac¬ 
cinators and clerical establishments. 

(The Commissioners and the Surgeon- 
General have been empower^ to 
sanction the transfer of oertain non- 
gazetted officers to foreign service. 
As a corollary to this power, it seenu 
desirable that they should have the 
power now proposed.) 

As a corollary to the power of trans¬ 
ferring non-gazetted educational 
employes to foreign service proposed 
to be delegated to the Director. 
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Serial 

No. 

i 

Nature of the power. j 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


867 


868 


869 


8(0 


871 


878 


To grant increase of pay not 
exceeding 20 per cent, of 
the original pay in foreign 
service of the flret kind at 
intervals of not less than 
three years in such service. 


To transfer non-gazetted 
o&Soers to foreign service. 


873 


From Govern¬ 
ment to heads 
of depart- 
ments who 
have power to 
transfer non- 
gazetted 
ofBoers to 
foreign ser¬ 
vice. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to In- I 
s p e c t o r- I 
General of 
Police. 


Article 753, (iv) (c) 
rt), Civil Service 
KMulations. 


Subject to the conditions prescribed in 
the rule mentioned in column 4, vis., 
if the increase is justified with refer¬ 
ence to the qualifications of the 
officer and the nature of his duties. 

(Heads of Departments may be tmsted 
to see that the prescribed conditions 
are faithfully observed.) 


I 


To transfer servants paid 
from provincial revenues 
to foreign service of the 
1st and 3rd kind, and vice 
rertd. 

To grant long leave to police 
officers in foreign service. 


To permit alteration of an 
entry of age or date of ' 
birth of a Government ser- ' 
vant once entered in the ' 
annual return of estab- ' 
blishment (except in <iase i 
of olencal error). ; 

To permit alteration of the ' 
entry of age or date of - 
birth of an officer once | 
entered in his service book | 
(except in case of clerical I 
error). i 


From Commis- 
sionur to 
Director of 
Public In¬ 
struction. 


From Surgeon- | 
General to ^ 
Sanitary ! 
C o m m i s - I 
sioner. i 

From Commis- 
sioner to * 
P o litical I 
Agent. I 

From Surgeon- ' 
General to j 
Sanitary ! 
Commis. 
sioner. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to In- 
spec tor. 
General of 
Police. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to the 
Honourable 
the Chief 
Justice. 


Ditto 


Article 7.53, Civil 
Service Regula¬ 
tions, and Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, 
Financial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 2422, 
dated 13th July 
1901. 

Ditto 


To permit the correction of 
clerical errors in the 
recorded age of birth in 
service books. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
spector- 
General of 
Police. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Deputy In- 
speotors- 
General of 
Police. 


In the case 
officers. 


of non - gazetted polios 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, General 
Department, No. 
2910, dated 17th 
August 1886. 

Article 790, Civil 
Service Regula¬ 
tions, and Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, 
Financial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 2422, 
dated ISth July 
1904. 

Article 66 (1), Civil 
Aoconnt Code. 


Government Reso¬ 
lutions, Financial 
Department, No. 
3181, dated 24th 
September 1890. 
and No. 4117, 
dated IHthDecem- 
ber 1894. 

Government Reso- 
Intion, Financial 
Department, No. 
4117, dated 13th 
December 1894. 

Entry No. 25 of the 
statement 
appended to Gov¬ 
ernment Resolu¬ 
tion, Financial 
Department, No. 
279, dated 26th 
January 1903. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Financial 
Department, No. 
4117, dated 13th 
December 1894. 


In the case of officers of the Ednoa- 
tional Department. 

(Under the resolution quoted in oolunin 
4 the sanction of the Commissioner of 
Division or in Sind has to be obtained 
whenever an educational employee ia 
transferred to foreign service. The 
Director of PnbUo Instmotion is the 
head of his department, and he should 
have similar powers with regard to 
officers of his department) 

In the case of vacctnatora. 


(Mnch correspondence will be saved.) 


Full, with respect to all non-gasetted 
police officers. 


In the case of all Gazetted Officers and 
non - nzetted subordinates in the 
High Court 


In the case of all non-gazetted sub¬ 
ordinates in the High Court 


In the case of police officers from ia- 
speotors downwards. 


In the case of officers appointed by the 
Collector. 


In the case of head oonstablss and oon- 
stables. 
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Serial 

Na 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


874 


875 


876 


To deoUuo that previons ser- 
vice shall not be forfeited 
by reason of unanthorised 
absence in oontinnation of 
anthorised leave of ab¬ 
sence. 

To oommnte retrospectively 
absence withont leave into 
leave withont allowance. 


To condone interruptiona or 
deficiency in service. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium 
and A'bkari. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com- 
missioners 
and other 
officers em¬ 
powered to 
sanction pen¬ 
sions. 


Article 420 (5X Civil 
Service Regnla- 
tions. 


Article 421, ditto.. 


In the case of non-gazetted ezecntive 
and ministerial officers, and to make 
the dedaration nnder the rule men¬ 
tioned in colomn 4 within six months 
I instead of three months from the end 
I of the authorised leave of absence. 

i In the case of all officers to whom they 
_ 1 are competent to grant pensions. 

< (A proposal to gmnt this power was 
negatived by the Government of India in 1904 (ride Gov¬ 
ernment Bcmlntion, Financial Department, No. 2422. dated 
15th July 1904), but it might be reconsidered now. The 
Board of Revenue, and the Inspector-General of Polios, 
Madras, exercise the power conferred by Article 421 in the 
case of officers subordinate to them drawing Rs. 20 per 
mensem or less. There appears to be no reason why Heads 
of Departments should not be allowed to exercise this power 
as a carollary to their power of sanctioning pensions. It is 
generally on the retirement of low-jiaid servants, such as 
policemen, that the question arises. The proposal is strongly 
recommended as there will be a large reduction of petty 
work. In case the Government of India consider that the 
power of commuting the periods of absence should not be 
unlimited, a maximum period up to which the power might 
be exerois^, say, one year, might be prescribed.) 


From Govern¬ 
ment to the 
Honourable 
the Chief 
Justice. 

Article 421, Civil 1 
Service ^gnla- ' 
tions. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

Ditto 

... 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In¬ 
spector-Gene¬ 
ral of Police. 

Ditto 

••• 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium 
and AH^kiri. 

Ditto 

... 



From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

W 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

Articles 422 and 429, 
Civil Service Re¬ 
gulations. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to the 
Honourable 
the Chief 

J ustice. 

Ditto 

... 

From Govem- 
me n t to 
Officer sanc¬ 
tioning pen¬ 
sion. 

Ditto 

■ 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium 
sndA'bi^. ! 

Ditto 



In the case of all non-gazetted sub¬ 
ordinates in the High Oonrt. 

(The power of sanctioning ordinary 
pensions in the case of these sn^ 
.ordinates has been delegated to the 
Honourable the Chief Justice.) 

This power should be exercised by the 
authority empowered to grant privi¬ 
lege leave. 

In the case of all non-gazetted officers 
whose pensions the Inspector-General 
of Police is empowered to sanetion. 


In the case of non-gazetted executive 
and ministerial officers and menials. 


In the case of ministerial officers and 
menial servants. 

(Heads of districts are in Bur better 
touch with all the circumstances.) 

Interruption of one day in the service, 
viz., from acting appointsifinto to 
substantive appointments. 

In the case of all officers to whom the 
Commissioner is competent to grant 
pensions. 

(Proposal to grant to the Commissioner 
powers nnder this head was negatived 
by Government Resolution, Financial 
Department, No. 279, dated 26th 
January 190S. but might be recon¬ 
sidered now.) 

In the case of all non-gazetted sub¬ 
ordinates in the High Court. 

(The power of sanctioning ordinary 
pensions to the subordinates referred 
to has been delegated to the Hononr- 
able the Chief Justice.) 

Power exercised by Local Government. 


In the case of non-gazetted executive- 
and ministerial officers and menials. 
To condone interruptions for twelve 
months if the pension is a provincial 
charge. 
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Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to bo 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


«T7 


a78 


«79 


To grant pension to an officer 
who is incapacitated for 
employment only in some 
particnlar branch of the 
Public Service. 

To retain in service officers 
after the date of medical 
certificate of incapacity 
for further service. 


To grant extension of ser¬ 
vice to an officer who has 
attained 60 years. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In¬ 
spector-Gene¬ 
ral of Police. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In¬ 
spector-Gene¬ 
ral of Police. 


Articles 422 and 423, 
Civil Service Re¬ 
gulations. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Articles 453,914 and 
921, ditto. 


From Govern- i Article 45.5, 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 


ditto., 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col- 
lector and 
District Ma¬ 
gistrate, and 
Cons e r V ator 
of Forests. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner . 


From Govem- 
m e n t to 
Director of 
Public In¬ 
struction. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to the 
Honourable 
the Chief 
Justice. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


To condone interruptions up to three 
months under clause (<) of Article 
422, and up to twelve months under 
clause (ii) of the same article in the 
case of all non-gazetted officers whose 
pensions the Inspector-General of 
Police sanctions, and to exercise the 
Local Government’s power r^^rding 
condonation of deficiencies in service 
in the case of the same class of officers. 

Subject to any conditions Government 
might see fit to prescribe. 

In the case of officers apiminted by the 
Collector. 

Full powers of Local Government in 
the case of non-gazetted subordi¬ 
nates. 

Wholly in the case of all non-gazetted 
officers whose pension the Inspector- 
General of Police sanctions. 


For a period not exceeding fifteen days. 


In the case of officers appointed by the 
Collector. 


Articles4o9 and 4G2, 
ditto. 


(The sanction accorded in cases of this 
kind is merely formal.) 

In the case of subordinates on Rs. 20 
and less per mensem. 

(As a corollary to the proposed delega- 
tion of power to grant pensions and 
gratuities to these subordinates.) 


In the case of all non-gazetted sub¬ 
ordinates. 

(It will be seen from entry No. 23 in 
the statement appended to Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, Financial Department, No. 279, dated 
26th January 1903, that a proposal was made that the 
power to grant extensions of service and to order retire¬ 
ments should be given to Collectors and Commissione 
as regards all officers appointed by them respectively, 
was remarked that there was no need for giving power 
to grant extensions up to 60 years to one authority and 
beyond 60 years to another. The proposal was not approved 
by Government. 

If Government are still opposed to the idea of giving the 
Collectors the discretion of retaining men in service after 
60 years, the power might at least be given to the Com¬ 
missioner. Government have seldom any occasion to differ 
from the recommendations of the local officers.) 


Articles 459 and 4 62, 
Civil Service Re¬ 
gulations. 


Articles 4,59 and 
462, Civil Service 
Regulations, and 
Government 
N otif ication, 
Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 2462, 
dated 8th May 
1889 

Article 469, Civil 
.Service Regula¬ 
tions, and Gov¬ 
ernment Resolu¬ 
tion, Financial 
Department, No. 
2711, dated 1st 
July 1892. 


In the case of non-gazetted officers 
paid from provincial, Local Board 
and Municipal Funds, 

(Sanction of Government in this 
matter in the case of these officers 
is immaterial.) 

In the case of non-gazetted officers of 
the High Court. 

(The Honourable the Chief Justice has 
power to permit a non-gazetted sub¬ 
ordinate to remain in service up to 
but not beyond the age of 60 years. 
This power might well be extended.) 


Extension of service to non-gazetted 
officers beyond the age of 60 until 
they retire. 
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Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
^ delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proi) 08 ed. 

1 

2 i 

3 

4 1 

5 

880 

To grant extensions of ser- 
yU>e and to order retire¬ 
ments. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to the 
Honourable 
the Chief 
Justioe. 

Article 459, Civil 1 
Service Begula- j 
tions. 

In the case of Gazetted Offioers of the 
High Court up to the age of 60 years. 



, From Govem- 
1 ment to High 
Court. 

Article 459, Civil 

1 Service Begula- 

1 tions, and Govern- i 

Extension o fservice to Subordinate- 
Judges up to the age of 60 years. 


From Govem- 
m e n t to 
Director of 
Poblio In- 
strnotion. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Sur¬ 
geon • Gene¬ 
ral. 


From Inspec¬ 
tor • General 
of Police to 
Deputy In- 
8 p ectors- 
General of 
Police, 
Bangee and 
Railways. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector and 
District Ma¬ 
gistrate. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Coi- 
leotor. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ment Resolutions, 
Financial Depart¬ 
ment, No, 1235, 
dated 10th April 
189.'), and No. 
2395, dated 18th 
July 1905. 

Article 459, Civil 
Service Regnla- 
tions.and Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, 
Educational De¬ 
partment, No. 
1973, dated 18th 
September 1890. 


Article 459, Civil 
Service Regula¬ 
tions. 


Article 462, Civil 
Service Regnla- 
' tions,and Ruleli 
at page 29, Police 
Manual. 


Article 462, Civil 
Service Kegula- 
tions. and Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, 
Financial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 2827, 
dated 22nd 
August 1890. I 
K 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Extension of service up to the age of 
60 to offioers of the provincial and 
subordinate Education Service. 

(The Director of Public Instruction 
always carefully considers the ap¬ 
plications of officers asking extensions 
of service, and makes his recommen¬ 
dations to Government, which are 
usually sanctioned. If any officer is 
dissatiiraed with the decision of the 
Director, it is open to him to make 
an appeal to Government.) 

Local Government’s powers of granting 
extension of service to Civil Assistant 
Surgeons. 

(The Surgeon-General may be author¬ 
ised to deal with this matter as he 
can ascertain the applicant’s physoial 
and mental fitness to continue in 
service.) 

In the case of head constables and con* 
stables. 

(The Deputy Inspectors - General of 
Police have more opportunities for 
personally seeing the men concerned.) 


In the case of all officers appointed by 
the Collector or District Magistrate. 

(This is required to be submitted an¬ 
nually to the Commissioner for sanc¬ 
tion, which is invariably accorded. 
The Collector knows bis subordinates 
and is the beet judge of their physical 
and mental fitness and it would be 
reasouable if he is left to deal wi^ 
the question so far as regrards the 
officers he appoints. A proposal to 
this effect was made (ride item No. 
23 of the statement accompanying 
Government Resolution. FinanoUd 
Department, No. 279, dated 26th 
January 1903), but negatived by 
Government. Twenty superannua¬ 
tion statements of men less than 60 
years were received in the office of 
the Commissioner, C.D., in 1906. and 
orders issued by him according to 
the Collector’s recommendations ^th- 
out any occasion for further inquiries. 
It seems therefore useless to trouble 
the Comiuissioner with these state¬ 
ments.) 

Extension for one year to Coliector’s 
sub(>rdiaatee. 

(The Commissioner sanctions extensions 
on the recommendation of the Col¬ 
lector.) 

To all, except Mamlatdars and head 
accountants. 

Extension up to 60 years to non-gazetted- 
offloers. 



BOTAL OOMIDBSION UPOIT DBCEMTBAliIZATiOK. 



Nature of the power. 


From end to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


From Mleoted 
Offloen em> 
powered in 
t^be^f to 
OfScen mak¬ 
ing the ap- 
p^tmento. 

From OoDier- 
vator of For¬ 
ests to Diri- 
sional Forest 
Officer. 


From Oommis- 
sioner to 
Assistant or 
Deputy Col¬ 
lector. 

From Director 
of Public 
Instruction 
to Educa¬ 
tional In¬ 
spector of 
DiTision. 


Existing rule or 
authority. 


Artiole 468, Civil 
Service Begula- 
tions.andOovem- 
ment Besolution, 
Financial Depart¬ 
ment, Na 8837, 
dated 22 nd 
August 1890.' 

Ditto 


To deal with an appeal to 
the Government of India 
against the Commissioner’s 
mere refusing sxtension 
of service to a non-gasetted 
officer. 

To sanction redaction of 
pension in case of mis¬ 
conduct. 

To dispose of penaiun appli¬ 
cations from non-goMtted 
officers in oases in which all 
the conditions of the regu¬ 
lations are not fulfilled. 

To calculate pension on 
average emoluments in- 
stisad of on emoluments 
which have been reduced 
during last three years. 

To oiler re-employment to 
an officer discharged with 
a compensation pension. 


To sanction the re-employ¬ 
ment of pensionere .on 
I temporary duties. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Govern* 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
C n St oms, 
Salt, Opium 
and A'bkiri. 

Ditto 


Artiole 462, Civil 
Service Begula- 
tions, and Govern¬ 
ment Besolntion, 
‘Educational De¬ 
partment, No. 
1973, dated I8th 
September 1890. 


Government of 
India Notification 
No. 147 of 19th 
Januarv 190&, 
Memorial Rule 
No. 6, 

Article 470 (t). Civil 
^rvioe Regula¬ 
tions. 

Article 170 (t) and 
918, ditto. 


Articles 474 (a) and 
482, ditto. 


Artiole 487, ditto. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


The power now exeroiaed by selected 
officers. 

(The delegaUon of power will save 
oorrespoiidenoe. If the appointments 
are made by Heads of Departments, 
it is butjust and equitable that the 
power of granting extensions should 
M granted to them.) 

In the cose of forest guards who have 
completed the age of 66 rears. 

(Under Government Besolntion, Beve- 
nne Department, No. 7384, daru 26th 
July 1907, only Deputy Conservators 
of not leas than ten years' Mrvioe 
have this power. Ail Divisional 
Forest Officers might be given this 
power as the sanction nowoooordsd 
by the Conservator is merely formal) 

Extension of service up to 60 years to 
inferior servants. 


Extension of service up to the age of 
60 to primary school masters and 
teachers in the service of Iiooal and 
Municipal Boards. 

(The Educational Inspectors who oon- 
trol primary education recommend 
extensions of service in the case of 
thm masters after having satisfied 
themselves as to the desirability of 
granting them. The Direotor's sana¬ 
tion is only formal) 

Power to refuse to send memorial on. 


In oases in which the Commissioner 
sanctions ordinary pensions. 

Same as in ordinary pensions. 


and ministerial offiMrs and menials. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Sur¬ 
geon-General. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com- 
m issioner. 
Conservator 
of Forests. 
Collector and 
District Ma- 
l^trate, and 
District 
Sup erinten- 
dent of 
Police. 


Ditto ... In the case of officers appointed by the 
Collector. 

Articles 320-521,do. Powers of Local Government in the 
case of re-employment of retired 
Assistant Surgeons (Civil and Mili¬ 
tary) and Hospital Assistants on duty 
of a temporary nature. 

hrtiole 624, Civil To re-employ pensioners for a period 
Service Begnla- not exceeding one year in temper^ 

tions,and Govern- vacancies (due to any cause) which 

ment Besolntion, the officers mentioned in column 8 
General Depart- are competent to fill. . , , . 

ment (Pla^), (This power has already been delegaM 
No 1419-P.7dated to the Commissioners in connection 
27th Blaroh 1901. with the plague (eufc Government 
Resolution. General Department 

-- n (Plague), No. 1419-P., of the 27th 

March 1901), and to the Commissioners, Collectors, District 
Saperintendcoti of PolioOf oto., In connection with famine. 
But thera are o^r occasions on which the re-emplgrmmt 
of pensioners is found necessary (s^., l^^ment B^lu- 
tion, Judicial Department, No. 76, dated 8th Jann» 1907), 
and officers who have the power to make appolntm^ 
might be trusted to re-employ pensioners for periods 
when othw suitable candidates are not ava^Me.) 

^ AWs.—In Financial Department letter No. 4468, dated 18tt 
' November 1907, the Government of India have bwn ^ed 
to permit the delegation to the Commissioners of Divisions 
andin Sind of power to re-employ Government pensionem 
on boni JUU temporary duty lasting not more than a year.] 


Artiole 624, Civil 
Seitice Begnla- 
tions,and Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, 
General Depart¬ 
ment (Plague), 
No. 1419-P., dated 
I 27th Blaroh 1901. 
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Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


i From Govern- j Article h2i. Civil 
' menttoLord i Service RegiilA- 

I Bishop of ' tions. 

; Bombay. I 

I From Govern- i Article 520, ditto... 
ment to Col- ' 

lector. * 

Ditto ... I Articles 520 and 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


. In the case of re-employment of a 
pensioner as bishop’s olerk. 


i In the case of pensioners employed by 
a Local Board as menials. 


To grant extraordinary pen¬ 
sion and gratuity. 


089 To- admit service the verifi- j 
cation of which is impos- > 
sible for pension purposes. ! 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In¬ 
spector- 
General of 
Police. 


To dispose of applications 1 From Govern 


for pensions and gratui¬ 
ties 


ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Ac¬ 
countant- 
General. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


I Articles 520 and 
i 521, ditta 


Article .521, ditto.. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


888 To grant pensions payable From Govern- 
from the Steam Vessel ment to Port 
Snrvey Fnnd. I Officer, Bom- 

1 bay. 


Article 524, Civil 
Service Segnla- 
tions, andGovem- 
ment Kesolntion, 
General Depart¬ 
ment (Plague), 
No. 1419.P., dated 
27th March 1906. 

Articles 739 and 
740, Civil Service 
Regnlations. 

Article 800, ditto... 


Article 914, ditto. 


Article 918, ditto. 


Article 919, Civil 
Service Begula- 
tions, and item 
No. I) of the state¬ 
ment accompany¬ 
ing Government 
Relation, F i - 
nancial I^part- 
ment. No. 2422, 
dated I5th July 
19C4. 

Ditto 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Po¬ 
litical Agent. 


(This is partionlarly desirable in famine 
times ; the Local Govemmentcanuot 
possibly know so well as the Collectors 
whether it is proper to re-employ or 
not.) 

Pensioner peont may be re-employed 
and Military and Police pensioners 
may be employed as peon*. 

(A pensioner cannot be re-employed 
without Government sanction. The 
most frequent cases are those otpeont 
who may be re-employed as village 
hatiUare, or military and police 
pensioners re-employed as peont. 
Collectors may be given the power to 
re-employ pensioners to this extent. 
In ordinary times the necessity is not 
much felt, but this power would be 
of much use in times of famine when 
a staff of trained menials is required 
for all sorts of duty.) 

Subject to rules in the Civil Service 
Regulations. 

(The matter is too trivial to necessitate 
reasons in support of it.) 


To class of persons to whom the Com¬ 
missioner grants ordinary pensions. 


To sanction, subject to audit, the grant 
and payment of pensions to peon* and 
crew of the Government Surveyors' 
launch. 

If the Inspector-General of Police can 
collect collateral evidence as contem¬ 
plated in Article 908 (e), he should 
be empowered to sanction pension 
without submitting the papers to 
Government in the case of all non- 
gaietted officers. 

In tho case of Deputy Collectors and 
Gasetted Officers below them. 

When the amount of pension does not 
exceed Rs. 50 and no special orders 
of Government are required. 

In the case of non-gazetted officers and 
inferior servants after previous refer¬ 
ence to the Accountant-General. 

(This was mooted before but the pro¬ 
posal was negatived (vide item No. 
22 of the statement accompanying 
Government Resolution, Financiid 
Department, No. 279, dated 28th 
January 1903).) 


To menial establishments. 

(As the pension or gratuity is deter¬ 
mined by the Accountant-General in 
the first instance, the Collector may 

S ass order forpaymentof theamount 
etermined.) 

In respect of menials and clerks and 
Itarhun* below Rs. 50, subject to 
Accountant-General’s certificate re- 
gsuding admissibility of proposed 
pension. 

In the case of menial establishments 
and members of the Ag^ency Police 
Force. 

(Correspondence will be reduced to a 
oertam extent) 
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Serial 

No. 

i 

Nahnre of the power. 

From and to i 
whom to be i 
delegated, i 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

3 i 

4 

5 


From Commii- 
»ioner to 
Heads of 
OfBces. 


891 


To grant pensions and gra* 
tnities in cases in which 
there are no unnsnal fea- 
tnres and which have been 
certified by the Acconn* 
tanMJenerel as admissi¬ 
ble nnder the Regnlations, 
and to accept a medical 
oertifleate nnder Article 
442 or 911 (c), Civil 
Service Begnlations. 


From Commis- 
siouer to 
Conservator 
of Forests. 


From Commls- 
sioner to 
Divisional 
Forest Of¬ 
ficer. 

From Inspector- 
General of 
Police to 
Deputy In¬ 
spectors- 
General of 
Police, Ran¬ 
ges and Rail¬ 
ways. 


From Com¬ 
missioner to. 
Conservator 
of Forests, 
and Collector 
and Distriot 
Magistrate. 


892 I To accept a medical certifi¬ 
cate bearing a later date 
t.bim that on which an 
officer ceased to be borne 
on an establishment. 

893 I To condone breaks in service 
dne to discharge or resig¬ 
nation. 


Article 919. Civil - As certified by the Aooonntant-General 
Service Regnla- ; in the case of revenue and forest 
tions, and item i subordinates. 

No. 6 of the state- i 
ment aooompany- i 
ing Government ' 

Relation. F i • I 
nancial Depart- ! 
ment, No. 2422, 
dated 15th July 
1904. 


Do. and Go¬ 
vernment Resolu¬ 
tion, Financial 
Department, No. 
4301, dated ISth 
November 1906. 


Power at present exercised by Com¬ 
missioner in respect of officers in 
su|>erior service. 


Ditto ... I In the case of forest guards of all 
grades. 


Article 921, Civil 
Service Regula¬ 
tions, and Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, 
Financial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 4878, 
dated 21st De¬ 
cember 1906. 


From head constables downwards in all 
cases involving no complications and 
in which the period of service is oon- 
tinuons and verified. 

(The proposal involves no risk in so 
much as all sanctions are snbjeot to 
the final scrutiny of the Accountant- 
General, the applicant being in¬ 
formed that the g^rant of pension or 
gratuity is liable to reviuon and a 
claim for refund of any excess over 
and above what he is entitled to 
under the Regulations.) 


Article 919, Civil 
Service Regula¬ 
tions, and Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, 
Financial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 2422, 
dated 15th July 
1904. 


All subordinates on Rs. 20 and less per 
mensem. 

(It will be seen from entry No. 22 in the 
statement apmnded to Government 
Resolution. EHnancial Department, 
No. 279, dated 26tb January 1903, 
that it was proposed to grant power 
to Collectors to deal with pen¬ 
sion oases of all men appointed by 
I them ; but this did not apparently 
, I meet with the approval of Oovem- 

_ ment, who enhanced the Commis- 

I sioner's powers which were then 
confined to men drawing Rs. 20 and leas. If Government 
do not wish to reconsider the old proposal, at least power 
to grant pensions to men drawing Rs. 20 and leas may 
be granted to the Collectors as well as to the Conservators 
of Forests. As this power is to be confined to oases which 
have been certified by the Accountant-General as admissible 
nnder the Regulations, and as oases in which reductions 
are proposed will have to go to Government, there seems no 
danger in giving the proposed power. It will save con¬ 
siderable correspondence, 85 pension cases of men in the 
Revenue and Forest Departments having been dealt with 
by the Commissioner, Cmtral Division, in 1906, of which 
more than half were of men drawing Rs. 20 and less. The 
other powers which it is proposed to delegate to these 
officers follow as a corollary to the power of sanctioning 
pensions, and may be grant^ to them.) 


I 


From Commis- 
missioner to 
Conservator 
of Forests. 


From Inspec¬ 
tor-General 
of Police or 
Com m i s- 
sioner to De¬ 
puty Inspec¬ 
tors- General 
of Pdioe, 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Financial 
Department, No. 
2422, dated 15th 
July 1904. 

Article 502, Civil 
Service Regula- 
tion-s. 


Power at present exercised by Commis¬ 
sioner. 


In the case of police officers in receipt 
of pay not exceeding Rs. 20 who re¬ 
enlist within a year after discharge 
or resignation. 

(The proposal is in accordance with the 
suggestion in letter No. 1155, dated 
20th November 1905, from the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to the Government 
of Bombay.) 
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894 


896 


To permit truufer of pey- 
ment of penaion from one 
treesary in » district to 
another outside the dis¬ 
trict. 

To sanction payment for the 
first time of pension in 
arrears for more than six 
months. 


«96 


«97 


899 


900 


80i 


To sanction the payment of 
pensions in arrears for 
more than six months in 
osses which require the 
aanotionof the Accountant- 
General. 


To sanction the payment of 
arrears of penaion to the 
heirs of deceased (pen¬ 
sioners. 


To permit transfer of pay¬ 
ment of pensions within 
district. 


To declare the shortest route 
between any two stations 
for the purpose of trarel- 
ling allowances. 

To CMcnlate travelling al¬ 
lowance by a route other 
than the shortest or 
cheapest. 


To sanction charges for the 
carriage of camp equip¬ 
ment and horses by rw or 
steamer. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Poli¬ 
tical Agent. 


From Accoun¬ 
tant-General 
to Cotleotor. 


Existing mle or 
authority. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 
5 


Article 502. Civil 
Service Begula- 
tions. 


Article 950, ditto... 


From Commis- I Article 967, ditto. 
sionertoCol- j 
leotor. 


I 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col- 
leotor and 
District Ma¬ 
gistrate. 

Ditto and Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

From Accoun¬ 
tant-General 
to Collector. 


Ditto 


From Commis. 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 


From Collector 
to Treasury 
Oflioer. 


Ditto 


From Collector 
to Hnznr De¬ 
puty Col¬ 
lector. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to 
triot Judge. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Di- 
rector of 
Agriculture. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


Frpm Govem- 
gient to Di¬ 
rector of Ag¬ 
riculture. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Articles 

ditto. 


957-959, 


Article 959(a),Civil 
Servioe lUmla- 
tions, and Rule 
338. Clause UI, 
Bombav Treasury 
HannaL 

Article 969 (a),Civil 
Service Begula- 
tions.' 

Article 960, ditto... 


Ditto ... I 

I 

Article 962, ditto ... I 


Article 996 (6), 

ditto. 


Article 997, ditto... 


(The Political Agent is the oflioer who 
is best able to indge the matters, and 
the sanction of tto Commissioner is 
only made on the Political Agent’s 
recommendation.) 


Powers of Commissioner. 


As regards arrears for more than six 
months but leas than one year. 

(This can hardly ndae any question 
worthy of the Commissioner’s notice.) 

In the case of subordinates who drew 
Bs. 90 per mensem or less. 

In oases in which arrears are claimed 
within one year of their becoming 
dne. 


(There is no control over pensioners, 
and the sanction of the Aooonntant- 
General is a mere formality which 
only gives futile work) 

Powers of Commissioner. 


Phyment of arrsars within one year of 
their becoming dne. 

When the amount does not exceed 
Bs.600. 

(Arrears can only be checked by refer¬ 
ence to the Treasury OflBoer, and 
Article 960 only allows payment in 
non-dispnted oases.) 


(Much correspondence will be saved if 
this power is delegated.) 

To full extent. 

(As the applications for transfer are 
generally granted for tto oonvenienoe 
of the p^oners, the Treesury Officer 
may fairly deal with such corres¬ 
pondence.) 

Fnll powers 


Powers of Local Government. 


Article 1000, CivU 
Servioe Begnla- 
tions, and Govern¬ 
ment Besolution, 
Financial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 1062, 
dated 20th March 
1894. 


Article 1000, Civil 
Service BegnU- 
tions 


Without having to snbmita half-yearly 
statement to Government 
(Government have seldom occasion to 
overrule the Commissioners’ orders, 
and having regard to Government 
Besolntion, Financial Department 
Mo. 194A dated 18th April 1907, 
which allowa wider discretion, the 
half-yearly return might be dis¬ 
pensed with.) 

In respect of oflioers in the Agrioul- 
tnral Department 
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Fimmeial D^Hnmti—wai. 


fierial 

No. 

Nature of tiw power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing mle or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

3 

.1 

4 

6 


^3 


-903 


-904 


«06 


908 


907 


To gnnt to on offloor hold¬ 
ing charge of two eepMate 
•ppointmemts permanent 
traTelUng allowance in 
addition to that attached 
to one of them. 

To grant double hone allow¬ 
ance to inepeotor in charge 
of two beate owing to 
tranafer or leave of in¬ 
spector of neighboaring 
bMt. 

To sanction the pejment to 
an officer placed in charge 
of the onrrent duties of an 
office the travelling allow¬ 
ance attached to it. 


To permit travelling by 
steamer by a class higher 
than eligible. 


To sanction the payment of 
permanent travelling 
allowanoe to an extra As¬ 
sistant Conservator when 
plaoed in charge of a divi¬ 
sion. 


To grant actual expenses of 
keepiug np oamp equipage. 


To grant halting allowance 
to establishments for more 
tlum ten days of a halt at 
one place. 


From Oovem- 
ment to In- 
s peotor- 
General o f 
Police. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to select 
Heads of De¬ 
partments. 


I 

' Government Reso¬ 
lution, Judicial 
Department, Ha 
3981, dated 16th 
Hay 1907. 

Arti<^ 1000, Civil 
Servioe Regula¬ 
tions. 

Article 1009, ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Ool- i 
lector of Salt 
Revenue. I 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
speotor- 
General of ! 
Police. I 
From Govern- i 
mens to Con- I 
servator of i 
ForeeU. | 

From Govern- ! 
menttoCom- I 
miasioner of | 
Customs, I 
Salt, Opium, , 
andAhl^, 
From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of I 
Forests. i 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Oom- 
missionsr of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium 
andAOikdri. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioners 
and select 
Heads of De¬ 
partments. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govem- 
ment to 
Agent to the 
Governor, 
Kithiimir, 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Di- 
rector of 
Agrionltnre. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Head 
of Office. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to the 
Honourable 
the Chief 
Jnstioe. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to High 
Court an d 
Distrio t 
Judge. 


Ditto 


Article 1010, ditto 


Ditto 


Article 1030, ditto 


Article 1049, OivU 
Service Regnla- 
tions, and Govern¬ 
ment Resolution, 
Revenne Depart¬ 
ment, No. 3031, 
dated 17th Uaroh 
1893. 

Articles 1064 and 
1069, OivO Ser¬ 
vioe Regnlations. 


Ditto 

Article 1056, ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Powers of Local Government, snUeet 
to the limitations presoribed by Gov- 
emment in respect to the maximnm 
weight of camp equipment and num¬ 
ber of harses to be carried. 


(Officers at the heikd of some other 
departments have already been given 
this power.) 

Powers of Lo^ Government. 


Ditto. 


In the case of snb-inspeotors and head 
constables. 


Powers of Local Government. 


In the case of non-gasetted execntive 
and ministerial officers and menials. 


Powers of Local Government. 


In the case of non-gasetted exeontive 
and ministerial officers and menials. 


Powers of Local Government sob jeot to 
submission to Government of half- 
yearly returns of sanctions aeoorded 
under delegated powers. 

[Cases which come np to Government* 
are not infrequent and in many cassa 
sanction is aocorded as a matter of 
oontse.] 


Powers of Local Government. 


In the oase of District Jndgea. 


Ten days in excess of ten days already 
aUowed. 

Power to High Conrt in the case of 
Distriot Judges and to District 
Jndgea in the case of all their snh- 
ordmatea. 
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Serial 

Na 

Nature of tbe power. 

i 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

! 

Existing rule or i 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 


90tf 


»I0 


911 


919 


913 


I 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
e pecto r• 
General of 
PriaoDi. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Set- 
tlementConi- 
in iseione r 
and Director 
of Land Be- 
corde. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
e p e 01 o r - 
General of 
Police. 


Article 10.*>6, Civil ■ . 

Service ReguU- ! [Theee casea only oconr when clerics 
tione. j accompany the Inspector-General of 

I Prisons on tour.] 


To sanction the actual ex¬ 
penses of maintainintr a 
camp to an officer com- 
pellM to leave it in case of 
endden emergency, in 
addition to the allowances 
admissible under Chapter 
IdL of the Civil Service 
Regulations. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Poli¬ 
tical Agent. 

From Commis- 
sionerto Poli¬ 
tical Agent 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Di- 
rector of 
Agriculture. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
C n s t o m s, 
I Salt Opinm 
I and A'bkAri. 

I From Govern¬ 
ment to Sn- 
mrintendin g 
Engineer in 
the Presi¬ 
dency proper. 
! From Govern¬ 
ment to Exe¬ 
cutive Engi¬ 
neer. 


To grant daily nllowaiics of 
two annas to inferior 
servants accompanying an 
Inspecting or a Control¬ 
ling Officer whose circuit 
of inspeotion extends 
beyond the limits of a 
single district 

To permit an officer or class 
of officers whose salary 
does not exceed Bs. 200 a 
month, to draw allow¬ 
ances under Chapter LIT. 
(mileage allowance). Civil 
Service Regulations, for 
tbe whole period of ab¬ 
sence from headquarters. 

To sanction conveyance 
allowance at an increased 
rate to lower subordinates 
in the Public Works De¬ 
partment when in charge 
of snb-divisions. 

To sanction the payment of 
passage money to families 
of certain classes of officers 
on transfer. 


From Gorern- 
roenttoCom- 
missioners 
and select 
Heads of 
Departments. 


From Govem- 
mentto Com¬ 
missioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium 
and A’hkAri. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


In tbe case of (i) Junior Civilians and 
Circle Inspectors attending the survey 
class, and (ii) village accountants 
attending the survey cla«s at tAluka* 
other than their own, for tbe whole 
(leriod of the class, and in the case of 
surveyors of field parties for three 
months at a time. 

Up to one month with respect to all 
police officers, (gazetted and non- 
gazetted) and ministerial police es¬ 
tablishments, except those to whom 
Rule 27A on page 58 of the Police- 
Manual applies. 

(lu connection with inspection duties 
and investigation of crime it fre¬ 
quently happens that the ten days' rule 
iuterferes with tbe business in hand, 
and in order to evade the operation of 
the rule, camps are unneoessarily 
changed to the detriment of public 
interests and at avoidable expense to 
Government) 

Powers of Local Government. 


I 


Ditto. 


Rules 27 and 28 on ! 
pages 58 and 59 
of Police Manual. 

Article 1001, Civil 
Service Regula¬ 
tions. 


In the case of members of the Agency 
Police going outside their sphere of 
duty. 

Powers of Local Government. 


I 


Article 1061 
ditto. 


(«). j 


I 


In the case of non-gasetted executive 
and ministerial officers and menials. 
(The Commissioners of Divisions have- 
been given this power.) 


: Article 1061, ditto | In the case of executive engineers. 


Ditto 


Article 1063, excep¬ 
tion (c). Civil Ser¬ 
vice Regulations. 


In the case of all subordinate officers. 


Powers of Local Government. 

(The delegation of power will relieve 
Government of petty work and is 
not likely to lead to increased expen¬ 
diture.) 


Article 1066, ditto | In the case of non-gazetted executive 
I and ministerial officers and menials. 


' From Govern- i Article 11077, ditto 
ment to Su- 
I perintending | 
i Engineer. i 

I 

, From Govern- | Article 1097 (5), 
I ment to Com- ditto. 

I missioners 
I and select 
i Heads of 
I Departments. 

I 


Powers of Local Government. 


(Nothing is gained by tbe submission, 
to Government of these cases, which, 
are generally treated as routine.) 
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FinoHcM Deparlmenl—ami. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

3 j 

4 

5 


914 


^15 


916 


917 


918 


919 


920 


D21 


922 


To ooontenign bills of 
establishment proceeding 
beyond jurisdiction of ithe 
district on pnblio business. 


To countersign travelling 
allowance bills. 


To grant travelling allow¬ 
ance to an officer trans¬ 
ferred for misconduct 


To grant to an inferior ser¬ 
vant travelling allowance 
for journey on transfer. 


To sanction the payment of 
travelling allowance for 
journeys made to appear 
at the head acoount^ts’ 
examination. 

To sanction travelling allow¬ 
ance for journeys to pro¬ 
cure medical ceraflcate in 
case of invalid pension, 
when application is made 
voluntmly and not under 
the direction of the appli¬ 
cant’s official superior. 

To authorise the payment of 
travelling allowance to an 
assessor teyond Rs. 20. 


To sanction conveyance 
allowances specified in 
Article 1077, Civil Service 
Regulations, to Upper and 
Lower Sntordinates in 
the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. 

To grant travelling allow¬ 
ance to (a) menials on 
transfer and (i) temporary 
establishment when on 
duty. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Sur¬ 
geon-General. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium 
and A'bk&ri. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium 
and A'bkari. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to the 
Honourable 
the Chief 
Justice. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Ses¬ 
sions Judge. 


From Superin¬ 
tending £n- 
g in e e r to 
Executive 
Engineer. 


From Agent to 
the Governor, 
Xdt kidivdr, 
to Political 
Agent in 
charge of 
PrdiU, and 
Superin¬ 
tendent, 
Managed 
Estates. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Article 1097 (6), 
Civil Service 
Regulations. 

ArUoles 1097 (») 
and 1098 (c), 

ditto. 


Article 1097 (ft), 
ditto. 

Article 1097 and 
1098, ditto. 


Article 1100, ditto 


Article 1107, ditto 


Article 1110 (note), 
ditto. 


Article 1138, ditto 


1 


Governmeut Reso¬ 
lution, Financial 
Department, No. 
1877, dated 3th 
May 1906. 

Article 1077, Civil 
Service Regrula- 
tions. 


(a) Article 1107, 
Service Regula¬ 
tions. 

(ft) Practice. 


Article 1139, Civil 
Service Regula¬ 
tions. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


In the case of Assistant Surgeons and 
Hospital Assistants. 

In the case of n<m-gasetted executive 
and ministerial omoers and menials, 
the period of two months preeotihed 
in Articles 1098 (e) to be extended 
to six months. 

Powers of Local Government. 

Ditto. 


In the case of non-gasetted exeoutive 
and ministerial officers and menials. 


Powers of Local Government. 


In all cases. 


Powers of Local Government. 


To any amount proper under the oir-> 
oumstanoes of the case, say Be. 50. 


Powers at present exercised by Super- 
intending' Eng^ineers. 

(The sanction pven at present by the 
Superintending Engineers is a mere 
formality.) 


Powers of Agent to the Governor. 


In the case of ministerial and menial 
officers. 

(The officer proceeds on pnblio dn^ 
under orders. of his superior, and 
there seems no objection if the 
Collector countersigns the bills as in 
tlie case of journeys within the 
district.) • 

In the case of Sub-Divisional Officers. 

In the case of Assistant and Deputy 
Collectors who are not in receipt 
of permanent travelling allowance, 
e^., Junior Civilians and Deputy 
Collectors not placed in charge (d 
tdlukoi and Personal Assistants to 
Collectors, when required by Col¬ 
lectors to go on tour, and <u sub¬ 
ordinates deputed for training in 
survey. 
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Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

8 

1 4 

5 


I 


From Commit- 
nioiier to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Director 
of Pnblic 
Instrnotion 
to Dirieionkl 
Ednoetion*] 
Inspector. 


From lospeotor- 
Oenersl of 
Police to De¬ 
puty Inspec¬ 
tors -OenersI 
of Police. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind 
to Chief Col¬ 
lector of Cns- 
tome and Salt 
BeTunne in 
Sind. 

From Commis- 
sioner to 
Superinten¬ 
dent of Land 
Beoords and 
Registration. 

From Sanitary 
Commissioner 
to Deputy 
SanitaryCom- 
missloner. 


Article 1159. Civil 
Service Regnla- 
tions,and Oovem- 
ment Resolntion, 
Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, Ko. 4893, 
dated 12tli Sep¬ 
tember 1906. 


(In both these cases tho power might 
safely be granted to Colleetore, who 
aie better able to attend to the 
duties imposed on controlling 
officers by Article 1161 of the Civil 
Service Begnlations than the Com¬ 
missioners.) 

In the case of salt and excise estab¬ 
lishments subordinate to Collectors 
and Deputy Commissioners in Sind. 


ArUcle 1159, Civil 
Service Begula- 
tions, and 
Government Re¬ 
solntion, Finan¬ 
cial Department, 

No. 2918, dated 
27th August 1895. , 

Article 1159, Civil In the case of officers and establish- 
Service Regula- ments subordinate to the educa¬ 
tions. tional inspeolors and of head 

masters of high schools and high 
school establishments, and subject 
to the separate allotments provided 
in the budget for each officer and 
establishment. * 

(The employment returns of travelling 
officers subordinate to the inspectors 
were discontinued to be submitted 
to tile Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. These employment retnma 
are recorded in the offices of the 
educational inspectors, and in fact 
there is no administrative eon- 
venience to check these bills in the 
office of the Director of Pnblic 
Instmotion. 

These powers have been granted to 
the educational inspector in Bind 
as per Government Resolution, 
Educational Department, No. 861 
of 4th June 1886.) 

In the case of all police officers from 
sub-inspectors downwards and ser¬ 
geants. 

(At present all travelling allowance 
bills of police of all grades are 
countersigned by the liunector- 
Oenoral of Police. A partial delega¬ 
tion of this duty will greatly relieve 
the pressure of work in the Inspector- 
General’s office, where scrutiny of 
these bills is excessively heavy. 
Moreover, Depntr Inspectors-General 
of Police should be more in touch 
with the movements of the officers in their ranges and 
have closer personid knowledM of distairces, alternative 
routes, etc., in their ranges. If the proposal is approved. 
Deputy Inspectors-General will have to be declarM oon- 
trolling officers to the limited extent proposed under 
Article 1159, Civil Service Regulations.) 

In the case of clerical establishments of Deputy Inspectors- 
General of Police. Snmrintendents of Poiioe and Ai^tant 
Superintendents of Poiioe. 

(If tbc power to countersigrn bills of police opcets of and 
below the grade of sub-inspectors is delegated to Deputy 
Inspectors-General of Police, power to countersign biUa 
of clerical establishments may (or the same reasons be 
given.) 


Article 1159. Civil 
Service Regula¬ 
tions. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


In the case of gazetted and non-gasetted 
officers in the Salt and Customs De¬ 
partments in Sind. 

(The Collector's signature might be 
held rufficient as in the case of 
Isuid Revenue establishments (non- 
gasetted).) 

In the case of the establishment of the 
Superintendent, Land Records and 
Re^tration. 


In the case of vaccinators. 
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Xataro of the power. 


to detormlne which eoale 
of doily ollowanoM thoold 
be allowed to pblioemen 
of and below the rank of 
head oonstable, 3rd claea 
(with exemption from the 
operation of the 10 daye’ 
halt mle), when trans¬ 
ferred on epeoial duty. 

To paae traveUing allowance 
hills in any case in which 
a warrant could hare 
iMued under the Credit 
Note System. 


To sanction travelling allow¬ 
ance for journeys made 
by police officers without 
railway warrants. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


From District 
Judge to 
Judge of 
Small Causes 
Court and 
Subordinate 
Judge. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Poli¬ 
tical Agent. 


From Inspector- 
Oenend of 
Police to De¬ 
puty Inspec¬ 
tors -General 
of Police. 


Existing rule or 
authority. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


Article 1169, Civil In the case of subordinate establidiv 
Swvice Regnla- ments. 
tions. 


Rule 27 A on page Powers of Commissioner. 
58,Police Manual. 


Rule 29 A (I), page 
69,PoUce Manual. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner toPoli- 
tical Agent. 


I No. 1 of the War- 
j rant Credit Note 
Rules appended 
to Government 
Resolution, Judi¬ 
cial Department. 
No. 2679, dated 
21st May 1901. 


Full powers. 

(If the proposal to empower Deputy 
Inspectors - General of Police to 
countersign travelling allowance 
bills is sanctioned, the present pro¬ 
posal follows, as a matter of course, 
without any change in the mle 
quoted in column 4.) 


926 To deal with reports regard- From Govern¬ 
ing defalcation of Govern- ment to Com¬ 
ment money. missioner. 


(As the system of Riulway Warrant 
Credit Note has been introduced, the' 
correspondence and bills, etc., have 
been curtailed to some extent; but 
as police officers deputed to doty in 
Native States jurisdiction had some¬ 
times to travel by rail without 
railway warrants, the Accountant- 
General raised many objections and 
the Commissioner, Nortb^ Division, 
was revested to sanction such jour¬ 
neys. It causes a great dea of 
nnnecessatj oorrespoudenoe.) 

(Am indiecrimination in the exercise 
I of this power by political agents can 
be checked by the Commissioner, 
who passes travelling allowance bills- 
of Agency polloemen, and even if 
the latter power is delegated to 
political agents, still there will be a 
check in the Accountant-General’s 
office, where the bills are sent as 
vouchers. There is no fear of abuse 
nor of expense. Money has to be- 
paid in either case.) 


Artiole 20, Civil Powers of Local Government. 
Account Code. 


927 To sanction allotments for 

special repairs to khort, 

928 (a) To increase the sanc¬ 

tioned grants of Govern¬ 
ment medical institutions 
on acoonnts of diets, medi¬ 
cines and instraments, 
bedding and elothing, and 
contrMt contingencies. 

(i) To sanction special grants 
on account of special 
aseptic furniture, sunrical 
instruments and mescal 
appliances, eta, for Gov¬ 
ernment medioal institu¬ 
tions. 

929 To sanction refund of law 

expenses incurred byOov- 
emmant officers. 


Article 78, ditto ... 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Sur¬ 
geon - Gene¬ 
ral. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Cnsto m s. 
Salt, Opium 
and Anthiri. 


Up to a limit of allotment to be made- 
for the purpose. 

As the Surgeon-General's discretionary 
contract grant of Rs. 2,000 is not 
sufficient to recoup deOciencies in 
grants of the medical iiutitutions, 
it may be increased to Rs. 10,000 so 
as to enable him to supplement tbe- 
deflcienciea under each of the de¬ 
tailed heads mentioned in case (s) 
in column 2. 

To the extent of Rs. 5,000 per annum 
in case (6) mentioned in column 2. 


Up to the limit of Rs, 600. 

(^Note .—In Financial Department letter- 
No. 4468, dated 18th November 19^, 
the Government of India have been 
asked to permit the delegation of 
power to uie Commissioners of Divi¬ 
sions and in Sind to sanction ex¬ 
penses incurred by public servants 
in defending themselves against suits 
or prosecutions for acts done in the 
discharge of their duties, subject to- 
a limit of Rs. 600 in eaedt case and 
to the expenditure being met from 
budget provision.) 


88821 
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From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

3 


Ezisting role or 
antboritjr. 


Extent of delegation pro|x>sed. 


930 


031 


To (anction tbe pnrbhaee of 
boato coeting more than 
Re. ISO. 


To aanotion tbe pnrcbaae of 
fnmitnre for a newly 
created office. 


933 


To sanction the purchase of 
(i) furniture for a newly 
created office, and (ii) iron 
safes aud iratting irre¬ 
spective of cost. 


933 


934 


935 


936 


937 


938 


939 


910 


To sanction the purchase of 
furniture for a newly, 
created office and for tra¬ 
vellers' and district bunga¬ 
lows. 

To sanction the purchase of 
article falling under 
special contingencies, iu- 
olnding iron safes, live¬ 
stock, ko. j 

I' [JViifs.—Under Government 
Resolution. General De¬ 
partment, No. 7463. dated 
12th December 1907, iron 
safes of Indian manufac¬ 
ture costing not more than 
Bs. 300 each can be pur¬ 
chased by heads of offices 
without reference to Gov¬ 
ernment.] 

To sanction the pnrchase of 
articles of furniture for 
existing offices or institu¬ 
tions the cost of which 
cannot be met from pro¬ 
vision made in the budget. 

To sanction the purchase of . 
matting for Government > 
offices. I 


To sanction tbe purchase of 
articles for office use. 


To sanction tbe destruction 
of articles of dead-stock 
and purchase of new 
uticles. 

To sanction the pnrchase of 
new dead • stock articles 
and sale of old ones. 

To sanction section-writing 
and copying clwrges. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
C n s t o m s. 
Salt, Opium 
and A bUri. 

Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
spector- 
General of 
Police. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
speotor- 
General of 
Prisons. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Lord 
Bishop of 
Bombay. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Commis- | Article 73, Civil 
sionertoCol- j Account Code, 
lector. I and Govomment 
Resolution, Fi¬ 
nancial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 279, 
dated 2Gth Janu¬ 
ary 1903. 

From District j Government Reso- 
Jndge to I totion. Financial 


Suboidinate 
Judge. 


From Collector 
to Assistant 
or Deputy i 
Collector. | 

I 

From Collector i 
to Mamlat- 
dar. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
spec tor- 
Oeneral of 
Police. 


l^partment, No. 
1906, dated 21st 
July 1887. 

Practice . 


Article 98 (e). Civil 
Account Code. 


Article 73 and 73, 
Civil Account 
Code. 


Ditto 


Article 73, Civil I 
Account Code, I 
and paragraph j 
2 B (a) of Ac¬ 
countant - Gene¬ 
ral’s Contingent 
Charges Circular. 

Article 73, Civil ' 
Account Code, ' 
and paragraph 7 
and column B (a) 
of Annexnre A 
to Accountant- 
General's Contin¬ 
gent Charges Cir¬ 
cular. 


Article 73, Civil 
Account Code. 


Initrnction No. 7 
under Rule 97, 
and Annexnre A, 
Bombay Treasury 
Manniu. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Instruction No. 40 
' under Role 97, 
I Bombay Treasury 
Manual. 


Up to Rs. 1 , 00 ( 1 . 


Full powers. 


Up to Rs. I0<) in the case of offices of 
non-gazetted police officers. 

(The creation of a new office having; 
been sanctioned, a supply of furni¬ 
ture follows, as a matter of course, 
and it saves time and corres|H>ndence 
if power is delegated.) 

When the co^t can be met from the 
contract grants of tbe officers con¬ 
cerned or from tbe Commissioner’s 
discretionary grant. 

(Applications for the sanction of these 
contingencies are not of frequent 
occurrence, but hard and fast rules 
in such petty matters at times cause 
inconvenience, and officers in the 
position of Commissioners may be 
relied upon to nse their powers with 
disoretion.) 

Up to Rs. 200, and subject to budget 
provision. 


In the case of purchase of safes and 
livestock within budget allotment. 


In the case of purchase of safe. 


Powers of Local Government. 


Up to Rs. 30, and subject to budget 
provision. 

(Tbe Collector exercises this power 
when the cost can be met from his 
contract grant.) 


To the extent of the grant allotted by 
the District Judge. 


Within allotment. 


Up to Rs. 5 in each case. 


Up to Rs. 500 per year. 

(At times there is congestion of work 
in the office of the Inspector-General 
of Police, and the need for some pro¬ 
vision of this sort is felt) 
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Fimmeial Dtpartmmt—eoat. 


Serial! 

No. 

i 

Nature of the power. 

1 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

4 

1 2 

1 

I 3 

4 

5 


!I4I 


912 


To aanotioa the yiftymeot of 
extra remuneration for 
Motion - writing to an 
officer in receipt of a 
salary from Government. 

To dis^e of requisitions 
for ue supply of official 

S '''i3ations issued in 
and not stocked at 
the Government depot, or 
for an increase in the 
number of copies supplied. 


943 I To supply books such as Civil 
I Service Regulations and 
Civil Account Code to 
i dei)artmental officers. 


944 


To purchase books and 
publications. 

—By Government Re¬ 
solution, Financial Depart¬ 
ment, No. 638. dated SOth 
Jannary 1908, certain 
Heads of Departments, 
Collectors, and District 
Judges have been em¬ 
powered to purchase an^ 
book, newspaper or peri¬ 
odical at a cost not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 10 in any one com. 
or Rs. 50 in the aggregate 
in any year.] 


From Govern¬ 
ment to the 
Honourable 
the Chief 
Justice. 

Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
speo tor- 
General of 
Registration. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to 
heads of de¬ 
partments. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium 
and Alikdri. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Set¬ 
tlement Com¬ 
missioner 
and Director 
of Land Re¬ 
cords. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
s pector- 
General of 
Registration. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
speotor- 
Goneral of 
Prisons. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Di- 
reotor of 
Agriculture. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col- 
leotor. 


Ditto 

From Govern¬ 
ment to High 
Court. 


Article 98 (e). Civil 
Account Code. 


Article 98 (d), ditto 


Ditto 


Article 98 (c), ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto and 
Rule 488, Jail 
Manual. 


Ditto and 
Government Re¬ 
solutions, General 
Department, No. 
8360, dated 13th 
September 1884, 
and Financial 
Department, No. 
2200, dated 7th 
June 1889. 

Article 98 (e), Civil 
Account C^e. 


Ditto 

Paragraph 64 of 
Aooon ntant- 
General’s Con¬ 
tingent Charges 
Circular. 


(The clerks have to be given some por-- 
tion of the work of section-writing' 
in urgent cases or with a view to- 
reduce any heavy amount of work.) 

The presses or the publishers may be- 
authorised to comply with the- 
requisitions of the High Court 
forwarded direct to them. 


Full powers. 


M’ithin the limit of the budget granb- 


Up to the limit of Rs. 100. 


When the cost can be met from the- 
contract grants of the officers con¬ 
cerned or from the Commissioner’s- 
discretionary grant The proposal 
should cover purchase of dictionaries 
and commentaries on legal enact¬ 
ments. 

(Hard and fast rules in such petty 
matters at times cauM inconvenience- 
and the Commissioners may be relied 
upon to UM their powers with dis¬ 
cretion.) 

Rs. 60 in each case. 


(If necessary, a proviso may be attached 
that the cost must be met from the 
contract grant) 

For prison Ubraries and for reference- 
Within budget allotment 


Existing powers under Government 
Resolution, Revenue Department 
No. 631, dated 2Srd Jannary 1905, to- 
be extonde-l to cover Indian books- 
and periodicals and orders for foreign 
publications direct from home. 


Within the Collector’s contract grant 

(It was proposed by the Commissioners 
in a joint report (vide entry No. 4 of 
statement accompan^g Government 
Resolution, Financial Department, 
No. 379, dated 26th Jannary 1903) to- 
treat this as a contract contingent 
item. But the proposal was negatived 
by Government on the Accountant- 
General’s remarking that the sanction 
of the Government of India would be 
necessary.) 

Up to Rs. 26, subject to budget pro¬ 
vision. 

Full extent 


8;i321 


3 B B 
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APFBHDIX : 


Financial Department —oont. 


Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rule or 
authority. 

2 

3 

4 


Serial 

Ifo. 


$45 


Extent of delegotion proposed. 


From OoTem- 
ment to Di- 
reotor of 
Public In- 
Btmction. 


To snnotion the looal pur* 
chase of articles of sta¬ 
tionery usually supplied . 
by tbe Stationery Office, j 


From Govern¬ 
ment to De¬ 
puty Inspec¬ 
tors-General 
of Police. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Sub- 
ordinate 
Judge. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to the 
Honourable 
the Chief 
Jnstioe. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Financial 
Department, No. 
3360, dated 13th 
September 1884. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
spector- 
Geneial of 
Police. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to dis¬ 
trict heads 
of offices 
having con¬ 
tract grants. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Police, ^m- 
h*7. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, General 
Department, No. 
041, dated 6th 
Maroh 1889. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Paragraph 64 of 
Accountant- 
General’s Contin¬ 
gent Charges 
Circular, and Go¬ 
vernment Resolu¬ 
tion, General De- 
partment, No. 
94], dated 6th 
March 1889. 

Rule 47. page 96, 
and Rule (I) on 
page <83, Police 
Manual. 

Article 98 (e). Civil 
Account Co^. 


Article 98 (/), ditto ! 


In entirety. 

(Government have placed at thedispoaal 
of the Director of Public Instruction 
an annual grant of Rs. .50U for the 
purchase cf books, etc., for the use of 
educational officers who have no 
library grant of their own {ride 
Government Resolution, No. 1843, 
Educational Department, of .5th 
October 1905). but under the exist¬ 
ing orders conveyed in Government 
Resolution qnotM in column 4 no 
officer can purchase books for his 
contract grant without the sanction 
of Government Many officers find it 
necessary to purchase ordinary books 
of reference, such as the Time* of India 
Calendar, but they think it too much 
to trouble Government with a request 
in such a paltry matter.) 

Within budget nant and in respect to 
provision for his own office and those 
of district police officers. 


To purchase books necessary for office 
use, the cost being met from the 
contract grant. 


Subject to budget provision. 

(It often happens that books of obscene 
literature or objectionable character 
have to he purchased for police 
purposes. Hitherto such cost has 
been defrayed from the Secret Service 
money.) 

Up to Rs. 60 when the cost can be met 
from the oontnwt grant. 


Within budget grant in respect to pro¬ 
vision for their own offices. 


Purchase of guides and petty books for 
ordinary use to the extent of Rs. 20 
out of contract grant. 


Ditto 


: (As such purchases may have to be 
made in case of urgency, the power 
to make them would appear to be 
necessiry.) 


I 


I 


(In General Department letter No. 
6316, dated 26th September 1902, the 
Government of India were asked to 
empower the Commissioners of Divi¬ 
sions to sanction charges on account of local purchase of 
stationery. In their letter No. 5616-S. R., dated 26th 
October 1902, the Government of India r^pretted their 
inability to sanction tbe proposal, observing tant, while the 
proposed delegation of ^wer would not affect much cur¬ 
tailment in official oorrespondenoe, it was open to the 
objection that it was calculated to enoonrage officers to 
obtain stationery otherwise than from the Stationery De- 
parment, which was undesirable, as the purchase of 
stationery in large quantities by a department established 
for the purpose was more economical than local purchase 
in small quantities by individual offices.) 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Set- 
tlementCom- 
missioner 
and Director 
of Land Re- 
oords. 


Article 98 (/), Civil 
’ Account Code. 


(The restriction imposed by Article 98 
(/), Civil Account Code, at present 
ent^ oonaiderable inoonvenience.) 
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Nature of the power. 


From end to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


From Qoyem- 
ment to Su- 
perintendent 
of Stationery. 

From Govem* 
ment toCom- 
mieeioner of 
Police, Bom- 
bay. 

To purohaae from the local From Qorem- 
market artielee of Euro- ment to the 
pean manufacture coating Hon ourable 

more than Be. 60. theChief 

Jnatioe. 

From GoTem* 
ment to 
Head* of 
offioea. 


From Govem- 
menttoCom- 
miacioner. 


Existing rule or 
authority. 


Account 1 


Goremment Bcao- 
lution. General 
.Oepartment, No. 
3669, dated 6th 
July 1893. 

Article 98 (k), Civil 
Account Code. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


From Govanm- 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner ol 
C n atoms, 
Salt, Opium 
and AOikirL 

From Govern¬ 
ment to 1 n • 
speotor • 
General of 
Priacna. 

From Govern- 
m e n t to 
Director of 
Public In¬ 
struction. 

From Ctovern- 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Col- 
leotor of 
Bombay. 


947 To purchase articles of Euro- From Govern- ArUole 98 (i). Civil 
peam manuBmture costing ment to Account Code, 
more than Rs. 50. Surge on- 

GeneraL 


(As such purchase may have to be 
made in oases of urmncy, the power 
to make them would appear to be 
ne ce ss ar y.) 

Within budget allotment. 

(Except in the case of machinery and 
articles requiring special expert 
knowledge for their selection, Euro¬ 
pean stores can be obtained as 
cheaply in this country as by indent 
on the India Office ; also better, be¬ 
cause the officer interested in the 
matter can tee and choose exactly 
what suits his requirements.) 

When the cost can be met from the 
contract grants of the offioers ow- 
oerned or from the Commissioner's 
discretionary grant 

(Hard and fast rules in such pet^ 
matters at times cause inconve¬ 
nience, and Commissioners may be 
relied upon to use their powers with 
diroretion.) 

Up to Be. lOO. 


Up to Bs. m 


In entirety. 


Government Beso- 
tion, General De¬ 
partment, No. 
66 8, dated S6th 
January, 1900. 


In the case of stores paid for from the 
Steam B^ler Inspection Fund. 

(This fund is an incorporated local 
fund to which the rules regarding 
the purchase locally of stores of 
European manufacture chargeable to 
genei^ revenues apply.) 

The submission to Government of home 
indentt for special aseptic furniture, 
surgical instruments and medicsd 


From Govern- 
ment to 
Director of 
Agrioulture. 


with and the Surgeon-General to be 
antborised to permit offioers to obtain 
from home firms direct articles of 
European manufacture so as to ensure 
prompt delivery. 

Article 98 (»), Civil To purchase stores required for exMrl- 
AooountCode,and mental purposes direct from makers 
Government Be- in England and other countries in- 

solntions, Finan- stead of by indent on the Director- 

cial Department. General of Stores, through Govern- 

No. 696, dated ment. 

13th February (Under the present procedure stores 
1883 and General cannot be ordered direct from Bng- 

Department, No. land, and the Director U required to 

1809, dated Ist send annually to Government a fore- 

April 1608. osst of stores on 1st August and 

indents in printed forms on l&th 
Hay foUosrUig. The experimental 
work is delayed for srant of ready means of obtai ' 
stores when required. Under Article 98 (4) of the 
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APPENDIX ; 


Financial Department—cent. 



From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


Existing rule or 
anthorit;. 


948 


94!) 


Extent ol delegation proposed. 


To Mnetion recurring oon> 
tingent chargee. 


To sanction contingencies to 
talat'u. 


950 I To sanction o£Buo rent 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
s peotor- 
General of 
Registration. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium 
and Alkdri. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
s p e c t o r - 
General o f 
Police. 


Account Code, chemicals and apparatus required by Bacterio¬ 
logical or Pa^ological Laboratories may be obtained direct 
from the manufacturers or agents in England instead of 
through tbe Stores Department of the India Office, within 
the limit of the funds annually allotted for the purpose of 
each laboratory. Similarly, the Provincial Agriculture 
Departments can obtain the agrionltural implements and 
machinery they require direct from the makers in England 
or America, provided that the annual expenditure incurred 
in each province does not exceed Rs. 4,(KK) and that the 
orders are confined to artidos required for purely experi¬ 
mental purposes.) 


Article 98 (»()• Civil 
Acconut Code. 


When the recurring charge does not 
exoeed Rs. 3 per mensem. 


Ditto 


According to scale. 


I 


951 


To grant free quarters 
police sub-inspectors. 


to 


9.52 


To nunt free quarters 
police inspectors. 


to 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis¬ 
trict Judge. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
s p e 01 o r - 


Ditto ... Up to Rs. 50 per annum. 


Ditto ... i Up to the limit of Rs. 100. 


Ditto ... I Up to the limit of Rs. 1.5. 

___(In every case the Executive Engineer 

'| hastocertify that there is no suitable 
building available, and if the need is absolute, there is no 
alternative for Government but to sanction rent that may 
be necessary. To save correspondence and delay in minor 
oases, such as renting offices for police stations (there will 
be many applications for some years as statiomt are opened), 
the power asked for seems exp^ent) 

(Note.— In Financial Department letter No. 4463, dated I8th 
November 1907, tbe Government of India bavo been asked 
to permit the delegation of powers to the Commissioners, 
Commissioner of Customs, ^t. Opium and A'bk&ri, In¬ 
spector-General of Police, Inspector-General of Registration 
and certain other Heads of DejMtrtments to sanction within 
bndget provision rent on account of lands and buildings 
leos^ by Government up to Rs. lUO a year in each case, 
subject to the Executive Engineer's certificate prescribed in 
Article 98 («) of the Civil Account Code.) 


General 

Police. 


of 


Ditto 


Article 98 (w). Civil 
Account Code. 

Ditto 


Article 15C, Forest 
De|iartmentCode. 


Article I(»f.8 (V), 
Pnblic Works De¬ 
partment Code, 
and Govermeut 
Resol u tion, 
Judicial Dejiart- 
ment. No. 2.162, 
dated 19tb April 
1907. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Judicial 
Department, No. 
2362, dated l»th 
April 1907. 


Up to Rs. 3(1, and subject to budget 
provision. 

In respect of Joint or Additional Sub- 
Judges when the total annual expense 
does not exceed Rs. 100 a year and 
the amount is available fronr the 
budgelted grant. 

Rent exceeding Rs. 20 |)er mensem in 
any one case, or Rs. 200 per mensem 
for the whole circle. 

With respect to granting house rent 
until quarters are built, subject to the 
limitation of Rs. 16. 

(Applications for house rent are likely 
to be numerous for some years as 
now stations ace opened. As it has 
been ruled that sul^inspectors should 
be provided with free quarters, it 
follows that, pending tbe provision of 
Government quartet rent in lieu 
should be granted. It will save time 
and correspondence if the power pro¬ 
posed is delegated to the Inspector- 
General of Police.) 

Discretion to sanction the use of vacant 
Government quarters, if any exist, 
free of rent. Should such quarters 
be available in buildings outside the 
control of the Inspector-General of 
Police, the aulborities concerned 
should be consulted before sanction 
is accorded. 
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Financial Department —coni. 


Serial > 
No. ' 


Nature of the power. 


From and to 
whom to be 
deletrated. 


SzistinK rule or 
aathority. 


To authorise excesses over 
the limit of Rs. 6 per man 
for providing temporary 
accommodation for polioe* 
men stationed in infected 


From Qovern- 
ment to In- 
specter- 
Genetal of 
Polioe. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, ondioiol 
Deportment, No. 
9318, dated 21st 
December 1897. 


To sanction the cost of tem¬ 
porary accommodation for 
polioe in infected areas. 


From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police to 
Deputy In¬ 
spectors- 
General of j 
Police and 
District Su¬ 
perintendent 
of Police. 


Government Reso¬ 
lutions, Judicial 
Deportment, Noe. 
9318 and 1003, 
dated 21 St Deoem- 
ber 1897 and 2Sth 
Febmi^ 1903, 
respectively. 


955 To sanction rwulorly recur- 
I ring expenditure of the 

nature of rent for houses 
or land. 

956 To obtain type-writers from 

the Stationery Office. 


937 To sanction the purchase of 
typo-writers. 


To sanction allotments for 
repairs to bonndo^ marks 
applied for by Collectors. 

To sanction excess charge in 
respect of clothing of office 
peinu. 


From Conserva¬ 
tor of Forests 
to Divisional 
Forest Offi¬ 
cer. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to the 
Honourable 
the Chief 
Justice. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Sani¬ 
tary Commis¬ 
sioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Sur¬ 
geon -Gene¬ 
ral. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Ac- 
oonntant- 
Generol. 


Article 156, Forest 
Department Code. 


Article 98 (v). Civil 
Account Code. - 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Financial 
Department, No. 
1064, dated let 
Morw 1899. 

Article lU, Civil 
Aooount Code. 


Article 278-'A, ditto 


960 To utilise unexpended j From Govern- Rule 18 (2). page 
balance in any year's cloth- j ment to De- 168, Police Manual. 


ing budget. 


pnty Inspec¬ 
tors - General 
of Polioe. 


961 To sanction the supply of From Govern- I Government Reso- 


clothing to peont on tem¬ 
porary establishments. 


ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 


lution. Financial { 
Department, No. I 
1079, dated 24th i 
March 1891. I 


962 . To sanction expenditure on From Inspec- Rule 10, page 84, 


polioe clothing. 


tor - General 
I of Polioe to 

I Deputy In- 

! 8 p e ctors- 

j General of 

I Police. 


and Rule 24, 
page 173, Police 
Mimaal. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


_5_ 

To the limit of Rs. 10 per man under 
exceptional circumstances. 

(This will save unnecessary reference 
to Government and time in emer- 
genoies.) 

Deputy Inspectors-General to sanction 
expenditure over Rs. 30 within the 
allotted grant and subject to Standing 
Orders on the subject. 

District Superiutendente of Polioe to 
incur expenditure up to Rs. 30 in 
emergencies, subject to Standing 
Orders and confirmation by Depn^ 
Inspeotors-Generol of Polioe. 

(Devolution of power is urgently colled 
for here as often valuable time is lost 
in securing what is after all a formal 
sanction. Moreover, the limit of ex¬ 
penditure per man and the cirenm- 
Btanoes under which it may be 
incurred ore clearly defined in the 
orders of Government.) 

Not exoeeding Rs. 20 in any one case, 
or Rs. 200 for the whole division. 


For the offices of the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner and the Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioneje. 


In all cases of recoverable advances. 


The Accountant-General sanctions on 
increase of Re. I at present and hae 
this power generally in respect of all 
obje^ons. This limit may be in¬ 
creased to Rs. 5 or even Rs. 10 to save 
many petty references to Government 
and objections which are withdrawn 
after much correspondence. 

(The cost of the correspradenoe is 
usually greater than the interests of 
the State.) 

To odd the balance to the next year's 
provision and utilise it, if required, 
without being budgetted for. 

(This should prevent grants lapsing^ at 
the end of the quinquennial period, 
and enable Superintendents to moke 
use of the previous year's balance, if 
any, for unforeseen expenditure. 
’TIim proposal follows the lines of the 
contract grant, which the capitation 
grant practically is.) 


(Conservators might be given the 
authority, os it is they who ore to 
decide whether the establishment 
will be entertained for two complete 
years for which the supply of cloth¬ 
ing is intended to last.) 

Within budget provision and in accord¬ 
ance with Standing Orders. 

(The Inspector-General of Polioe has 
not the some time for inspection os 
the Deputy Inspectors-General have.) 
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APFBKDIX : 


Finaneial Departntent —coni. 


I 


S«ri»l! 

No. 


I 


Natnie of the power. 


96S 


964 


966 


966 


967 


968 


969 


970 


971 


972 


97S 


Toonthorise biennioHyexpen* 
ditnre on aoconnl of cloth¬ 
ing, katnlit and nmbrellaa 
to 

To sanction unosoal expendi¬ 
ture of a norel, donbtfnl 
or irrognlar nature in the 
Forest Departntent. 

To eanction additional con¬ 
tingent expenditure on 
account of raiiway police. 


To sanction niunioi|ial water 
tax and hahaWwr tax. 


To sanction special rewards 
above Ks. 100 to policemen 
and others in criminal 
oases. 

To sanction rewards to in¬ 
formers and others for the 
snocessfal detection of 
crime and apprehension of 
criminals. 


To grant rewards in A'bkuri 
oa s es and to sanction 
expenditure incurred 
in snaking (layntents to 
informers as Jiatmi ex¬ 
penses. 

To grant rewards in AltkAri 
cases. 


To offer special rewards for 
killing man-eaters. 


To grant rewards for special 
exertions in the recovery 
of anmunts due to Govern¬ 
ment under decrees. 

To grant rewards in salt 
cases. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

3 

From Ins^- 
tor - Oensral 
of Police to 
Superinten¬ 
dent of Po¬ 
lice. 

From District 
Judge toSnb- 
ordinate 
Judge. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
apecto r- 
General of 
Police. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Dis- 
tric; Judge. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
specter- 
General of 
Police. 

Ditto 


From Inspec¬ 
tor - General 
of Police or 
C o m m i s • 
sioner to De¬ 
puty Inspec¬ 
tors -General 
of Police. 

From District 
Magistrate to 
District Su- 
perintenden t 
of Police. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner of 
Customs, 
Salt, Opium 
and A’bkari 
to Collector. 

From Collector 
to Assistant 
Collector of 
Excise. 


From Commis¬ 
sioner to Dis¬ 
trict Magis¬ 
trate. 

From Remem¬ 
brancer of 
Legal Affairs 
to Collector. 

From Collector 
to Assistant 
or Deputy 
Collector by 
virtue of his 
ofllee instead 
of by name. 


Existing rule or 
authority. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


Rule 24, page 173, 
Police Manual. 


Up to Rs. 50 instead of Rs. 20. 


Article 159, Forest 
D e p a rtm ent 
Code. 


The limit of the Conservator’s power 
might be raised from Rs. 100 to 
Rs.600. 


Rule 1.6, page 43.6, j After obtaining concurrence of the 
Police Manual. j agent. 


Paragraph 70 of 
Accountant- 
Geneial'a Contin¬ 
gent Charges Cir¬ 
cular. 

Annexnre A of Ac¬ 
countant - Gene¬ 
ral's Contingent 
Charges Circular. 

Rules (1) and (2), 
i^es24Gand247, 
Police Manual. 


Full powers of Local. Government. 


Roles on pages 246 
and 247, Police 
Manual. 


Rules on page 246, 
Police Manual, 
and Rule i) (6) on 
iwge 249, Police 
Manual, and Gov¬ 
ernment Resolu¬ 
tion, Judicial De- 
partment. No. 
8809, dated 10th 
December 1900. 

Rules under section 
59, Bombay A'b- 
kiiri Act, 1878. 


Ditto 


Pangraiib 88 of 
Aocountant-Oene- 
ral’s Contingent 
Charges Circular. 

No. 141 of the Roles 
for the conduct of 
1^^ affairs of 
Government. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
Department, No. 
1658, dated 1st 
April 1878. 


To the extent of Us. 600. 


I 


To the extent of Rs. 500 in each case 
both on railways and in districts. 

(In Eastern Bengal the powers here 
asked for have been accorded.) 

Up to Re. 200 and within budget pro¬ 
vision if the limit of the Inspector- 
General’s power is raised from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 500. 


Beyond Rs. 20 and up to Re. 60 from 
countersigned contingencies grant. 

(The proposal will save correspondence 
and give Superintendents a freer 
hand.) 


Up to Rs. 26 in each case even though 
fine may nut have been inflicted and 
there may not have been any proceeds 
from conflscated property. 


Cases for special rewards should only 
be submitted for order of Collector. 

(The Assistant Oolleotor of Exoiae 
being concerned chiefly with the 
administration of the Ahkiri Aot 
knows best the amounts of reward 
which should be granted, having 
regard to the skill exhibited by 
various detectors.) 

Up to Rs. 200. 


Full authority. 








SOTAL OOmnsaiOH TTPON raOBNTRAUZATlOV. 
Fintutetal D^rtm*nt—wni. 


j Nktiin of the power. 


From end to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


Bzistiog mie or 
authority. 


Extent of delegation propoeed. 


•71 To grant rewards in opinm 

— 


From OoUeotor 
to Ambtant 
OoUeotor of 
Exoiae. 


975 To 


» dispoee of Ooremment ! 
builcUngs no longer re- ' 
qnired for their original I 
pnrpoee. 


976 i To sanction triennial con- { 
tracts for oonwryanoy 
' work in Bombay City | 

Hospitals. I 

•77 To sanction the payment of | 
fees to an interpreter who | 

is not in Oovemmcnt | 

serrioe. j 

978 To sanction grant-in-aid to a | 

leper asylnm. 

979 To sanction the printing of > 

forms and any other ' 

matter r^uired for the i 

Registration Department. | 

980 To sanction charges for de- j 

lively of the official poet | 
to Divisional Forest 
Offlcem in special bags at I 
the various poet towns in 
the district. 

981 To ntilise eh^rnra allowance 

j towards the oonstrnotion 

or repairs of chirdU. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Uom- 
missioner. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Snr- 
geon-General. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector and 
D i a t r i o t 
Magistrate. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to In- 
spector-Gene- 
M of Regis¬ 
tration. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Col¬ 
lector. 


To sanction expenditure in 
oonnection with petty 
oonstruotion. 

To sanotion the oonstruotion 
of any new forest building 
costing less than Rs. 2,500. 


984 To sanction expenditure on 
frontier boundary marks. 


986 ! To sanotion the cost of and | 
repairs to bonndaiy marks : 
i between Sind and Native ' 
States. I 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Revenue 
• Department, No. 
' 1164, dated 17th 
February 1903. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Financial 
Department, No. 
1629, dated 17th 
June 1887. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, General 
Department, No. 
1188. dated 2nd 
April 1894. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Financial 
Department, No. 
3888, dated 12th 
October 1906. 

Practice . 


From Commis- 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Con¬ 
servator of 
Forests. 

From Commis¬ 
sioner toCol- 
hotor. 


Oases for special rewards should only 
be submitted for order of Collector. 

(The Assistant Collector of Bxoise 
being concerned chiefly with the 
administration of the Opinm Act 
knows best the amounts of reward 
Which should be granted, having 
regard to the skill exhibited by 
viAoas detectors.) 

Buildings not exoc^ng Bs. 10,000 in 
value, such as abandoned kaeh$ri$, 
post offices, etc. 


Powers of Local Government. 


Up to Rs. 10 a day. 


From a grant to be made to the Com¬ 
missioner for contributions to such 
institutions. 

Full power. 


Powers of Local Government. 


Article 73. Civil 
Account Code. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution. Revenue 
Department, No. 
4968, dated 11th 
August 1900. 

Item No. 10 (Ji) of 
the statement 
aocompanying 
Government Re¬ 
solution, Finan¬ 
cial Department, 
No. 279, dated 
36th January 
1903. 

Government Reeo- 
lotion. Revenue 
Department, No. 
3734. dated 3Srd 
April 1891. 

Government Reso¬ 
lutions, Financial 
Department, No. 
720, dated 8th 
March 1887, and 
Bevenne Depart¬ 
ment. No. 2764, 
dated 2lst April 
1891. 


(^C'hmra allowanoes lapse at the end of 
the year owing to the oironmstanoe 
that some villages do not happen to 
possess ehiitVTM. These lapses in t^ 
Ahmedabad District amounted— 
in 1901-02 to Rs. 305 
„ 1902-03 „ 690 

„ 1933-04 „ 408 

„ 1904 05 „ 404 

1905-06 „ 485. 

The allowances can be utilised as 
proposed only on the understanding 
that the amount for a particular 
village under the sanctioned scale 
should not be exceeded without the 
sauotion of Government. This would 
involve frequent and needless refer¬ 
ence*.) 

Up to Rs. 500, and subject to budget 
provision. 

Within the sanotioned allotment of each 
division and in oases in which the 
charge has not been included in the 
budget, but its necessity, after the 
submission of it, is urged. 

Up to any extent. 


To the extent of budget estimate. 


Within budget limits. 

(Bounded as the Thar and Pirkar Dis¬ 
trict is on all sides by Native States, 
the Depntv Commissioner might well 
be given this power to ^ extent of 
the amounts sanotioned in the budget 
estimates.) 
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APPENDIX : 


Fiiuineial DepaHmetU —conolnded. 


Serial 

No. 

1 


I Nature of the power. 


9S6 


To bauction expenditure on 
petty con^t ruction and 
reiiairK. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 


From District 
Magistrate 
to Deputy | 
Inspectors- j 
General of l 
Police. i 


Existing rule or 
authority. 


I 


987 I 


9.S8 ; 


To sanction expenditure on 
boundary marks in Gov¬ 
ernment waste lands. 


To |)a8s charges for postal 
money order commission. 


From District | 
Magistrate ! 
to District | 
Superintend- I 
ent of Police, j 
From Collector 
to Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officer. 


'J89 j 


To sanction exjieuditnre in 
connection with— 

(o) jxift-mortriii exami¬ 
nation charges, 

(A) materials for local 
repairs, including re¬ 
browning, under the head 
component parts of arms, 

(c) purchase of and re¬ 
pairs to targets. 

(d) repairs to handcuffs 
and bugles. 

990 ! To sanction the purchase of 
accoutrements. 


991 j To sanction payment of 
orphan grants. 


992 I To authorise the sale or 
destruction of damaged 
books issued to Collectors 
for sale or for use. 


993 I To sanction expenditure on 
medicines, kc., during 
epidemics. 


From Head of | 
AccountOffice , 
to Collector, j 

From Commis- ^ 
siuner in case 
(o) and In- 
spector-Genc- 
nd of Police 
in cases (A), 
(e) and (d) 
to District 
Superintend¬ 
ent of Police. 


Rule 10 on page $4, 
Dolice Manual, 
and Government 
Re801ntions,Judi- 
cial Depar^ent. 
No. 3639, dated 
7th July 1906. 
and No nO.68, 
dated 21st Sep¬ 
tember 1906. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, Judicial 
De}iartment, No. 
3b3I, dated Srd 
Jnne 1903. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution. Financial 
De]iartment, No. 
279, dated 26th 
January 1908. 

Article 98 (/•), Civil 
Account Cede. 


Rule 12, page 64, 
Police Manual. 


I 


994 


996 


FromTnspector- 
General of 
Police to De- | 
puty Inspeo- I 
tors-General i 
of Police. I 
From Director I 
of Public In- I 
struotion to I 
Inspector of I 
European 
SchooK I 

From Commis¬ 
sioner to Col¬ 
lector. 


Rule 10, page 84, 
Police Manual. 


To sanction expenditure in 
connection with itarbur 
presents. 


To dispense with the annual 
certificate regarding funds 
held in trust for a public 
or jMasi-public purpose. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Government Reso¬ 
lution, Educa¬ 
tional Depart¬ 
ment, No. 4617, 
dated 6th De¬ 
cember 1881. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, General 
Department, No. 
3321, dated Ilth 
August 1883. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution, General 
Department, No. 
137, dated 18th 
January 1891. 

Government Reso¬ 
lution. Finanoial 
Department, No. 
279, dated 26th 
January 1903. 


! Government Reso- 
I lotion. Financial 
I Department, No. 

337.3. dated 9th 
I July 1902. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 


Expenditure in excess of Rs. 60. 


Above lls. 30 and up to Rs. 100. 


Up to Rs. 50 in each ca-se. 


When the commission paid does not 
exceed annas 8. 


To the limit of budget provision. 

(In respect to (b), (s) and (d) District 
Superintendents have at present au¬ 
thority to sanction expenditure up to 
Rs. 10.) 


Subject to budget provision and in 
accordance with Standing Orders. 


Power to pass the grants and oounter* 
sign bills on account of them to the 
extent of the budget allotment, a 
consolidated list of grants being 
submitted to the Director of Public 
Instruction annually. 

Extent unlimited. 

(There is no reason why this power 
should DOW be retained by Ugher 
authority.) 


Up to Rs. .500. 

(During epidemics prompt measures 
have to be taken to afford relief to 
the sufferers.) 


Up to Rs. 30, and subject to budget 
provision. 


The submission of the oertificate to 
Government may be dune away with 
when no funds of the nature referred 
to are held in trust. 


Public Works Diriment. 


996 


Sanction to estimates and 
allotments for additions 
and alterations to Church 
of England buildings and 
for supply and repair of 
furniture for them. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Lord 
Bishop of 
Bombay. 


Public Works De¬ 
partment Code, 
Vol. II, Appendix 
lU, Part IV, Rules 
XXm and XXIV 
and paragraph 6 
of Government 
Resolution No. 


I Up to the limit ot Rs. 1,300 in each 
case on the understanding t^t, 
before any expenditure is incurred, 
the estimate shall be approved by 
the Superintending or Executive 
Engineer as tlie case may require, 
in consultation with the Examiner 
of Public Works Acoounts. 


A-329, dated 28th 
February 1903. 
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PutUe Worht Dtparfmmt—oont. 


Natumef the power. 

1 

1 i 2 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated 

8 

Existing mle or 

authority- 

4 

Extent of delegation proposed 

5 

397 

Transfer of furniture from 
erne chnieh to another. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Lord 
Bishop of 
Bombay. 

Public Works De- | The power of the Local Government, 
partment Code, i subject to Rule XXIY of Appendix 
Vol. IL Appendix ; 10, Part IV, Public Works Depart- 

10, Part Iv, Rnle | ment Code, Vol. II, and also snbjeot 
XXIV. to the condition that a demand should 


»96 


9»9 


JOOO 


1001 


1003 


1003 


1004 

1005 


AdaiaiatcatiTe antroval to 
Salt Miaoc Works and 
allotment of funds. 


Dismantlement or sale of 
permanent prorincial 
pnblio boildini^ 


From Govern- 
meat to Com- I 
-missioner of ; 
C a stoms. ' 
Salt. Opium I 
and A'bkari, I 
end Commis- { 
sioner in' 
Sind. j 

From Govern- | 
ment to Sn- 
perintendin g 
Engineer. 


Exemption from the pay. 
ment of rent, under the 
oiroumstunoee mentioned 
in paiagtaph 1067 of 
Pnblio Works Department | 
Code, Volnme I, of the | 
incumbent of an appoint- i 
ment for whose beneftt a i 
house has been con- I 
stmcted, purchased or ! 
leased by Government. ! 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Exe¬ 
cutive Engi¬ 
neer. 


From Gqyern- 
ment to Su- 


Sngineer. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Com¬ 
missioner. 


Write-off of a portion of the ' 
original capital cost of a I 
residential bnilding when | 
any portion thereof having . 
been mined by a natunU ‘ 
calamity is renewed. 

Remission or reduction of 
rent when a bnilding in 
Class I is occupied by an 
official who, under a 
special or general order of 
the Government of India, 
is entitled to accommoda¬ 
tion rent-free or at rents I 
assessed otherwise than as I 
provided in Rule I nnder 
paragraph 1063 of Public ' 
Works Department Code. 

Transfer of public buildings 
to local bodies on con¬ 
dition of keeping them in 
repair, Ac. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Su¬ 
perintending 
Engineer. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Purchase of office furniture 
and supply of tents. 

Entertainments of special 
police guards by the local 
officers for the protection 
of treasure or valuable 
Government proper^ in 
oases where the Police 
Department is unable to 
supply a guard from the 
regular police force. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Pnblio Works De¬ 
partment Code, 
paragraph 981, 
and Government 
Resolution 
(Public Works 
Department) No. 
A—2648, dated 
21st October 1904. 

Public Works De¬ 
partment Code, 
Vol. I, paragraph 
10.57. 


Public Works De¬ 
partment Code, 
Vol. I, para¬ 
graph 1067. 


I 


Ditto 

Note under para¬ 
graph 1068, XII. 


Ditto para¬ 
graphs 303, 709 
and 714. 

Ditto para¬ 
graphs 716 and 
1151. 


Public Works De¬ 
partment Code, 
Vol. I, p a r a - 
graph 1068 I (A). 


Ditto para¬ 
graph 1068 II (a). 


never be made for supply of new 
furniture to a church from which 
furniture had been transferred. 

The existing limit of according adminis¬ 
trative approval may be raised from 
Rs. 600 to Re. 5,000 and that of allot¬ 
ting funds from Rs. 2,600 to Rs. 6,000. 


To demolish buildings costing not 
more than Rs. 6,000 in oonsultation 
with the Heads of Departments con¬ 
cerned (except in the case of pnnly 
Public Works department buildings 
in which the Superintending En¬ 
gineers might act on their own 
authority) that they are not required 
by the departments to which they 
belong and with the Commissioners 
concerned that they are not required 
by any other deportment. 

To demolish in consultation with the 
local Headsof Departmentsconoernedr 
buildings costing not more than Rs, 
500 in the case of selected Executive 
Engineers and Rs. 200 in the case of 
all Executive Engineers. 

To exercise full powers of the Local 
Government in oonsultation with 
Examiner of Pnblio Works Accounts 
in the case of Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Officers. 

To exercise full powers of the Local 
Government in consultation with the 
Superintending Engineers oonoemed 
and the Examiner in the case of 
officers other those of the Public 
Works Department. 

Full [lowers of the Local Government. 


To exercise full powers of the Local 
Government in consultation u’ith the 
Examiner of Pnblio Works Accounts. 


To transfer buildings costing not more 
than Rs. 5,000, in consultation with 
the Heads of Departments concerned, 
and to impose the necessary condi¬ 
tions as to up-keep, additions and 
alterations, Ac., and to the buildings 
and land reverting to Government 
when no longer required for the 
purpose for which they were lent 
The present limit of m. 50 for each 
set of purchase may be raised to 
Its. 1,000. 

Full powers of the Local Government 
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APPENDIX 


Public Work$ Department—coai. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

! 

Nfttare of the power. | 

1 

1 From and to 

1 whom to be 

1 delegated. 

i i 

Existing rule or | 
authority. | 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1006 


1007 


1008 


1009 


1010 


1011 


1012 


1013 


1014 


lOlS 


1016 


Local pnrchaae of stationery 
and drawing materials 
which are obtainable from 
the Superintendont of 
Stationery and the Exeon- 
tive Kngineer, Presidency 
or Karachi, respectirely, 
bnt which for any special 
reasons have to be pur¬ 
chased in the local market. 

Purchase of type-writers 
required for use in the 
offices of the local offioers. 

Local purchase, under 
special ciroumstances, 
mentioned in Rule I of 
Appendix HO. uf articles 
of foreign munufacture 
other than these the pnr- 
ebaao of which is abso¬ 
lutely prohibited in Rule 
2 of the same Appendix. 


Recovery of contribution (in 
connection with contribu¬ 
tion works undertaken by 
the department) by suit¬ 
able instalments on flxed 
dates instead of in ad¬ 
vance. 

Purchase of live-stock 


Sanction to the payment of 
law charges. 


Supply, free of charge, in 
spedal cases, of copies of 
ue Public Workr Depart¬ 
ment Code, Volume 1, to 
Sub-Overseers who under¬ 
stand English. 

Allotment of funds from the 
lump-sum discretionary i 
grant for Minor Works j 
under “46.—Civil Works.” 


Acceptance of tenders for I 
contracts for sanctioned ' 
original works. I 


Allotment to funds for pro¬ 
vincial tools and plant. 


Allotment of funds for 
works under “43.—Minor 
Works and Navigation” 
from the lump-sum Minor 
Works grant. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Su¬ 
perintending 
Engineer. 

To Executive 
Engineer. 


I From Govem- 
I ment to Sn- 
I perinten'iing 
Engineer. 

I Ditto 


To Executive 
Engineer, ur 
Assistant En¬ 
gineer hold¬ 
ing charge of 
a mstriot. 


Public Works De- 
p^ment Code, 
VoL I ,paragraphs 
731 and 727. 


Ditto para¬ 
graphs 729, 
clauses (3) and 
(«• 

Public Works De- 
urtment Code, 
Vol. II, Appendix 
30, Rule 3. 


To sanction purchases up to Rs. 30 for 
special purposes. 


To sanction purchases up to Rs. 10 for 
special purposes. 


Fnll powers of the Local Government. 


The present limit of Rs. 1,000 for the 
purchase of each article or any 
number of similar articles purchased 
at one time may be raisM to Rs. 
2.i>00. 

{ The present limit uf Rs. 3iA> for each 
I article or any number of similar 
I articles purchased at one time may 
' be raised to Rs. 1,000. 


From Govern- { Public Works De¬ 


ment to Su¬ 
perintending 
Engineer. 


Ditto 


partment Code, 
Volume I, para¬ 
graph 1013. 


para- 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Exe- 
outive En¬ 
gineer. 


Ditto 
graph 303. 


Ditto para¬ 
graph 1379. 


Ditto iiara- 
graph 619. 


Ditto para¬ 
graph 311 (y). 


Ditto para¬ 
graph 900. and 
Government Re¬ 
solution (Public 
Works Depart¬ 
ment) No. 164E 
—741. dated 9th 
May 1892. 

Ditto para¬ 
graph 311 (y) and 
Government Re¬ 
solution (Public 
Works Depart¬ 
ment) Ko. A— 
303], dated 14lh 
December 1906. 

Ditto para- 
mphSll (y)and 
Government Re¬ 
solution (Public 
Works Depart¬ 
ment) No. 31 A.I. 
—293, dated 16th 
February 1893; 
No. A.I. —185.6, 
dated 24th July 
1902 ; and No. A 
—3031,dated 14th 
December 1905. 


Full powers of the Local Government 
to fix amounts and dates of payment 
of instalments. 


Up to Rs. 500 per district per annum. 


To authorise the payment of law 
charges, after being taxed, in cases 
where the institution or defence of 
the suit has been sanctioned by 
Government 

A limited number of copies might be 
supplied to Superintending Engineers 
and they might be empowered to dis¬ 
tribute them to individual sub- 
overseers under their control without 
reference to Government 
I The Limit of “ Minor Works ” as de¬ 
fined in paragraph 2026 of Public 
Works Departments Code, Volume 
II, might be raised from Rs. 2,600 to 
Rs. .6,000 and the Superintending 
Engineers authorized to allot funds 
up to Rs. 6,000. 

To have power to acoept tenders with¬ 
out limit 

(At present Superintending Engineers 
can accept tenders up to Rs. 20,000.) 


Superintending Engineers might have 
power to allot funds up to 5,000. 

(At present the Sopeiwtendent En¬ 
gineers can sanction allotments up 
to Rs. 2,600.) 


Up to the limit of Rs. 6.000. 

(At present Superintending Engineers 
in the Deccan and GnjaiAt can sanc¬ 
tion allotments up to Rs. 2,600 and 
those in Sind up to Rs. 4,o00.) 


All Executive Engioeers up to Rs. 600 
and selected officers up to Rs. 2,600, 
administrative approval being ob¬ 
tained in all cases from Superintend¬ 
ing ^gineers. 
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Serial 

No. 

1 

1017 

I 

i 

I 

I 

1018 I 


1019 

1020 

1021 


1022 

1022 

1024 

1025 

1026 

1027 

1028 

1029 


PuHie Work* Di/tartment —cont. 


Nature of the power. 


Allotment of fnndi for 
works nnder “42—^Mirior 
Works'—Working &- 
penses.” 


Re-appropriation of funds 
from one original work in 
progress to another ori¬ 
ginal work in progress or 
from extensions and im- 
provemonts to mainten¬ 
ance and repairs or rice 
rertS under “ 42 — H^or 
Works — Working Ex¬ 
penses” and “43—Minor 
Works and Navigation.” 


Re-appropriation of funds 
for Irrigation Works nn¬ 
der “ 35—Protective Irri¬ 
gation Works ” and “ 4'J— 
Irritration Works.” 

Extensions of dates of com- 
pletion fixed for works 
sanctioned by the Local 
Government under the 
Open Capita’. Account 
Rules. 

Grant of presidency allow- 


Grant of sub-divisional al¬ 
lowance to sub-overseers 
when placed in charge 
sub-divisions. 

Formation of new sub-divi¬ 
sions. 

Grant of transit pay and 
travelling allowance to 
temporary establishment. 

Professional examination of 
Assistant Engineers. 


From and to 
whom to be 
delegated, 

_ 3_ 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Su¬ 
perintending 
Engineer. 

Executive En¬ 
gineers. 


From Govem- 
. ment to Su¬ 
perintending 
Engineer. 


Existing rule or 
authority. 


Extent of delegation proposed. 
6 


PnbUo Works De- 
Murtment Code, 
vol. II, para¬ 
graph 2107. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Pnblio Works De- 
wtment Code, 
Vol. II, para¬ 
graph 2107 and 
Government Re¬ 
solutions (Pnblio 
Works Depart¬ 
ment) No. A.L— 
682, dated 15th 
March 1902, and 
i NO.A.-3031, dated 
14 th December 
! 1906. 

1 Public Works De- 
I partment Code, 
VoL II, para- 
' graph 2107. 

I 

Ditto para- ; 
1 graph 2156—VI | 
I 2209—VI. I 


Up to the limit of Rs. 5,000. 


All Executive E^neers up to Rs. 500 
and selected offloers up to Rs. 2,600, 
administrative approval being ob¬ 
tained in all cases from Superintend¬ 
ing Engineers. 

Up to the limit of Rs. 10,000, re-appro¬ 
priations to or from works sanctioned 
by Government being reported im¬ 
mediately to Government. 

(At present the Superintending Engi¬ 
neers can sanction re-appropriations, 
up to their power of sanctioning 
estimates, only from extensiona and 
improvements to maintenanoe and 
rei^rs and vice verta nnder “ 43— 
Minor Works and Navigation.") 

Up to the limit of Rs. 10,000, re-appro- 
priationfe to or from works sanctioned 
by Government being reported im¬ 
mediately to Government. 

Full powers. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Sn- 

f Tin tending 
ngineer. 
Northern Di¬ 
vision, Con¬ 
sulting Ar¬ 
chitect to 
Government, 
and Exa¬ 
miner of 
PublioWorks 
Accounts. 
From Govern¬ 
ment to Sn- 


Pnblio Works De¬ 
partment Code, 
vol. I, paragraph 
86 . 


The same powers as are at present 
exercised by the Local Government. 


Ditto 
graph 39. 


para- 


Bngineer. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


para- 


Ditto 
graph 314. 

Ditto para¬ 
graph 474. 

Ditto para¬ 
graphs 169 to 171. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto. 


ditto. 


Journeys beyond jurisdiction 


CoUoqnial examination of 
Assistant Eoginesrs. 

Appointments and promo¬ 
tions of Accountants 
which require approval of 
the Local Government. 


Grant of two periodioal in¬ 
crements of Rs. .lO per 
month each to Accoun¬ 
tants, 1st Grade, of long 
and meritorious service. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Ao- 
oou ntant- 
General and 
Examiner of 
PublioWorks 
Accounts. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Exa- 
miner of 
PublioWorks 
Accounts. 


The same powers as are at present 
exercised by tbe Local Government. 

The Superintending Engineers may 
have power to convene committees 
for the professional examination of 
Assistant Engineers and to forward 
tbe information required by pata- 
g^ph 169 of tbe Pnblio Works De¬ 
partment Code with tbe Committee’s 
reports regarding the results of the 
, examinstions. 

Ditto para- Tbe Superintending Engineers may 
graph 478 and have power to sanction journeys 

Arises 57 and 68 beyond their jurisdiction of officers 

of tbe Civil Ser- and subordinates serving nnder them, 
vice Uegnlations. the purpose of journeys being clearly 
explained in travelling jour^s. 

Ditto para- Same powers as are at present exercised 
graph 176. by the Local Government. 

Ditto para- i The power to appoint and promote 


graphs 

102 . 


101 and 


Ditto 
graph 25. 


para- 


I 


Accountants, 4th and 3rd Grades, may 
be given to the Examiner and the 
power to promote above the 3rd Grade 
may be delegated to the Accountant- 
General, Public Works Depaitment, 
whose approval is now neoeuary 
before the Local Government can 
promote Accountants. 

The Examiner may have the power to 
sanction them increments. 
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Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing role or 
authority. 

Extent of delation proposed. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 


1030 


1081 


1032 


1033 


1034 


1033 


1086 


1037 


1038 


1039 


1010 


1041 


Grant of minimnin pay of 
Rs. 80 per mensem to Ao- 
oonntante, 4tli \Grade, 
while on probation. 

Sanction to the sale of snr- 
plus articles at site of any 
work at their fnll valne. 

Sanction to the sale of 
articles on the stock 
occonnts for the full value 
plus ^e usual charge of 
10 per cent. 

Re-arrangement of existing 
sub-divisions. 


Acceptance of tenders lor 
contracts for sanctioned 
original worl-s. 


Delegation of increased 
powers to selected Execu¬ 
tive Engineers authorised 
by the Code rules. 


Re-appropriation of funds 
from one original work in 
progress to another origi¬ 
nal work in progress 
under “46—Civil Works 
—Provincial," “ 33—Fa¬ 
mine Relief,’’ “ 44—Mili¬ 
tary Works — Imperial” 
and “43-Civil Works- 
Imperial." 


Registers of landed property 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Exa- 
miner of 
Public Works 
Accounts. 

; From Govern¬ 
ment to Exe¬ 
cutive En¬ 
gineer. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Public Works De¬ 
partment Code, 
VoL I, paragraph 
26. 


Ditto 

graph 347. 
Ditto 

graph 347. 


Ditto 
graph 314. 


para- 


Iiara- 


para- 


Call for plans and estimates 
for, anil aocordiogadminis- 
trative approval to, pro¬ 
vincial works and allot¬ 
ment of funds therefor 
from the illocrctionary 
grants. 


Ditto 


From Govern- 
m e n t to 
Assistant 
E n g i n eers, 
1st Grade. 

From Govern¬ 
ment to Su¬ 
perintending 
Engineer. 


Ditto 


Pnl)lic Works De¬ 
partment Code 
Rules. 


Government Reso¬ 
lution (Public 
Works Depttrt- 
ment) No. A— 
.il»l, dated 14th 
December 1903. 


I 


From Govern- I 
ment to Su- | 
perintending - 
Engineer and 
Examiner of | 
Public Works • 
Aocounts. I 


Government Reso¬ 
lution (General 
Department) No. 
3000, dated 10th 
June 1903. 


From Govern¬ 
ment to Corn- 
miss loners, 
Surgeon- 
General, Di- 
rector of 
Public In¬ 
struction, 
Inspector- 
General of 
Prisons, In- 
9 p eo t o r- 
General of 
Police and 
Director of 
Agriculture. 


i Government Reso- 
' lution (Public 
Works Depart- 
! ment) No. A -629, 
dated 28th Feb¬ 
ruary 1903. 


Purchase of office furniture 
and supply of tents. 


Sanction to expenditure on 
printing locally forms, 
conditions of contract 
speoidcations, schedule of 
rates, &c. 

Issue of orders for the dis¬ 
posal of all uusernceable 
or surplus stores. 


j From Euperin- 
I tendiug En¬ 
gineer to 
Executive 
I Engineer. 


Public Works De¬ 
partment Code, 
Vol. 1,paragraphs 
303, 709 and 714. 


The Examiner may have the power to 
grant the minimnm pay of us. 80 per 
mensem to Aooountants, 4th Grade, 
while on probation. 

To raise the present limit of Rs. 2uu to 
Rs. 500 in the case of all Executive 
Engineers, and to Rs. 1,000 in the 
case of selected Executive Engineers. 

Ditto ditto. 


The Executive Engineers may have 
power to sanction re-arrangement of 
sub-divisions but not to form new 
sub-divisions. 

All Executive Engineers up to the limit 
of Rs. 5,000 and selected Exeentivo 
Engineers up to Rs. .30,000. 

Up to Rs. 500. 


The Superintendng Engineers may be 
authorised to delegate increased 
powers to selected Executive En¬ 
gineers within Code limits or te 
rescind powers that have been given 
if they are not Judiciously exercised. 

Superintending Engineers might have 
power to sanction rc-appropriotions 
up to Rs. 10,000 for works under “ 45 
-^ivil Works—Provincial," and “ 33 
—Famine Relief” and only for 
B. Class works under “ 44—Hililaty 
Works—Imperial" and “ 4.3—Civil 
Works—Imperial.” re-appropriations 
to or from works sanctioned by 
Government being refiorted im¬ 
mediately to Government.) 

(At present the Superindenting Engi¬ 
neers can sanction re-appropriations 
under the fund heads quoM np to 
Rs. 2.500.) 

The Superintending Engineer may have 
power to record registers of Assistant 
Bogineers, and upper and lower 
sutordinates, and the registers of 
Acoountants may be recorded in the 
office of the Examiner of Public 
Works Account. 

Up to the limit of Rs. 5,000. This limit 
will also hold good in the case of 
residential buildings, provided that 
Government have determined that 
residences should be built for par¬ 
ticular officers or class of officers and 
provided also that the rent, calculated 
under the mles in paragraph 1068 
of Public Works Department Code, 
Vol. I., will not exceed 8 per cent of 
the salary and allowances, if any, 
of the officers who will nsually 
occupy them. 


I The present powers of Sn|iorintending 
I Engineer, /.e., up to a limit of Rs. 50 
' for each eet of purchase. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


I Ditto 
I graph 734. 


para- 


Ditto para¬ 
graphs 311 (y) 
and lt90. 


Fnll powers 
Engineer. 


Ditto 


of a Superintending 


ilitto. 
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Pablie Workt Department —oonelncled. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of the power. 

From and to 
whom to be 
delegated. 

Existing rnle or 
authority. 

Extent of delegation proposed. 

1 

1 

1 2 

3 

4 

a 


1042 ! Sanctioning the writing off From Superin- 
I the returns of tools and tending En- 


I the returns of tools and 
plant uf all tools and 
! plant the full value of 
which has been recovered. 


Purchase of materials from 
any Government work¬ 
shop authorized to under¬ 
take work for other de¬ 
partments. 

Conveyance of furniture 
and tents from one office 
to another. 

Establishment of a treasure 
chest for a sub-division. 

Appropriation of the pro¬ 
vision for contingencies 
to new works or repairs 
not provided for in the 
estimate. 

Sanction to repairs including 
those for other deput- 
ments within the a.«sign- 
ments made by the Super¬ 
intending Engineers from 
the budget allotments. 

Fixing of headquarters of 
Sub • Divisional Officers 
(Assistant Engii:eers). 


1049 Grant of advance of pay 
I and travelling allowance. 

1050 j Grant of sub • divisional 

allowance to upper sub¬ 
ordinates io charge of 
sub-divisions. 

1051 Approval to place an Assis- 
I tont Engineer or a subor¬ 
dinate in charge of a sub- 

I division. 

1052 Allotment of fnnds for 
' original works and repairs. 


gineer to 
Executive 
Engineer. 


From Exeon- I 
tive Engineer 
to Asristarxt 
Engineer. 

From Superin¬ 
tending En¬ 
gineer to 
Executive 
Engineer. 

Ditto 


Public Works De¬ 
partment Code, 
VoL I, paragraph 
347. 


Travelling allowance I 
journals of Assistant j 
Engineers and Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Offioets. 

Certificates regarding 
charges for entertainment 
of khaUn* or tent-pitohers 
engaged for Etching 
Government tents used 
wholly or partly for 
office purposes by officers 
on tour. 


Public Works De¬ 
partment Code, 
Vol. 1, pararaph 
1412. 

Ditto para¬ 
graph 713. 

Ditto para¬ 
graph 1143. 

Ditto para- 


graphs 
and 786. 


para- 
347 (e) 


The present powers under Public 
Worn Department Code, YoL L para¬ 
graph 347 (5—t) may be enlar|[ed 
in the case of selected Executive 
En^neers so as to cover oases in 
I which even part values have been 
I recovered for some oanses which 
the Executive Engineer considers 
reasonable. 

The present powers of Executive 
Engineers unaer paragraph 347 (5—i) 
of Public Works Department Cod^ 
Vol. I, i.e., to accord the necessary 
sanction when the full value has been 
recovered. 

I The present limit of Rs. 500 may be 
I abolished and the Executive En¬ 
gineers may be authorized to exercise 
full powers of a Superintending 
Engineer. 

Full powers of a Superintending Engi- 
I neer. 


All Executive Engineers up to the limit 
of Rs. 5U0 and selected Executive 
' Engineers up to Rs. 2,500. 


Ditto 


Ditto para- I 
graphs 339, 340 ! 
and 347 (/). i 


Ditto 


I Ditto para¬ 
graph 348. 


Ditto para¬ 
graph 603. 


Ditto para- 

j gwplt 8»- 

I Ditto para¬ 
graph 315. 


The Executive Engineers may have 
power to fix headquarters of Sub- 
Divisional Officers (Assistant Engi¬ 
neers under Executive Engineers) 
without reference to Superintending 
Engineer. 

The Executive Engineers mav have 
power to grant advances within the 
limits laid down to Assistant Engi¬ 
neers and Subordinates, etc. 

The Executed Ei^rineers may have 
power to sanction sub - divisicmal 
allowances to uppw subordinates in 
oharge of sub-divisions. 

The Exeoutive Engineers may have full 

I control in this matter. 


All Executive Engrineers up to Rs. 600 
and selected Executive Engineers up 
to Rs. 2,K00, administrative approvM 
being obtained in all oases from the 
Sup^ntending Engineer. 

(At present all Executive Engineers 
can allot funds up to the limit of 
Rs. 200 and selected Executive En¬ 
gineers up to Rs. 500.) 

The Executive Engineers may be made 
the controlling officers for jonmala of 
Assistant Engineers and Snb-Divi- 
sional Officers. 

The Executive Eni^neers may have 
power to counteraigrn oertifloates of 
charges for carriage of tents of Sub- 
Divisional Officers and Engineer and 
subordinate establishments which are 
at present countersigned by Superin¬ 
tending Engineers. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Be$olulion of Oovernment, General Department, No. 7560, dated the nth Deeemher. 1907. 


Hit Excellency the Ooveraor in Council it deairoufi 
of securing the co-operation of Commiasionert, otW 
Heeds of Departments and the more experienced 
Collectors in ascertaining in a practical manner the 
matters in which the control of higher authority may 
be held to be unnecessa^. He is therefore pleased to 
gntnt tem^rarily to Commissioners and the other 
Heads of Departments specified below* authority to 
assume the previous sanction of Government in all 
matters in which thev consider themselves justified in 
BO doing either by the course of precedents on tbeir 
record, or by their general knowledge of the policy of 
Government, provided such previous sanction is not 
required by law. Any expenditure permitted under 
the delegated authority must for the present be 
limited to Rs. 500 in each case, whether the expendi¬ 
ture be recurring or non-recurring, and must be 
covered by budget provision. All cases in which the 
Commissioner or other Head of Department corre¬ 
sponding direct with Government uses the authority 
now delegated to him must be entered in a statement 
to be submitted to Government monthly in the form 
attached to this Resolution. The form must be sub¬ 
mitted to Goveniment, in the Department concerned, 
in duplicate by the 6th of the month following that 
to which it refers. It will be carefully scrutinised by 

* The Snrgeon>Qeneral as Head of the Medical and 
Sanitary Departments and of the Uombay Bacteriological 
Laboratory. 

The Superintendent of Stationery. 

The Director of Public Instruction. 

The Bight Reverend the Lord Bishop of Bombay. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Bombay. 

The Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium, and Abkari. 

The Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records. 

The Inspector-General of Registration. 

The Director of Agriculture and of Co-operative Credit 
Societies. 

The Commissioner of Income Tax, Bombay. 

The Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar. 

The Commissioner in Sind (in police matters also). 

The Inspector-General of Police. 

The High Court. 

The Judicial Commissioner of Sind. 

The Inspector-General of Prisons. 

The Superintending Engineers of Divisions. 

The Superintending Engineer and Secretary, Indus 
River Commission. 

The Examiner of Public Works Accounts. 

The Superintending Engineer on Special Duty. 

Tiie Sanitary Engineer to Government. 

The Consulting Architect to Government. 

The Superintending Engineer. Rohri Hyderabad Canal. 

The Remembrancer of Legal Affair.s. 


Government, and such instructions as may seem 
neoessary will be entered in the last column of the 
statement, one copy of which will be returned for 
record to the officer by whom it is submitted. It is 
hoped by this means to collect material for orders 
allowing more formal and final delegation while fully 
maintaining Government control pending such orders. 
The orders on this statement can be quoted to the 
Audit Office in any matter as to which the sanction of 
Govenunent is required by financial rules. 

2. His Excellency the Governor in Council is also 
pleased to authorise Commissioners and the other 
Heads of Departments above referred to to delegate 
to selected olncers immediately under them, who have 
at least three years’ experience of the office they may 
be holding, similar authority in regard to references 
in which the Commissioner or other Head of Depart¬ 
ment has at present jinal powers of disposal. A 
monthly statement in the attached form must similarly 
be submitted in duplicate to the Commissioner or 
other Hoad of Department by the officer so authorised, 
and the last column of the statement must be freely 
used by the Head of Department to check any 
tendency of which bis knowledge of Government 
wishes and policy makes him aware that Government 
will disapprove. Government desire that the copies 
of these returns filed in the office of the Head of 
Department should be forwarded to Government in 
the Department concerned at the end of each quarter 
for perusal and consideration. They will be returned 
for record with any instructions it may seem to 
Government proper to issue so as to keep the course 
of the experiment within limits which they approve. 

3. In issuing these experimental instructions Hia 
Excellency the Governor in Council feels that be can 
fully rely on the discretion of Heads of Departments 
to further the wishes of Government and so to uas 
the powers entrusted to them as to justify further steps 
in toe direction of the enlargement, not only of their 
own powers, but also of those of local Executive Officers. 
Heads of Def^rtments will no doubt find a similar 
loyal co-operation in those officers immediately sub- 
oiwnate to them to whom they may see fit to extend 
the experiment. 

4. The effect of these orders will be considered by 
the Commissioners at one of tbeir meetings during the 
rains of 1908, and on consideration of that report- 
Government will then decide whether to continue the- 
experiment or to modify it or extend it. 

R. E. BNTHOVEN, 

Acting Secretary to Government. 
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N*iBe of Report. 


By whom rabmitted. 


How often 
required. 


Revtnue Itepartmant, 

1. Land Berenue Administration Report, Part IL ... 

3. Report on the Land Revenue Administration ot 

the Bombay CoUeotorate. 

S. Reports on the Administration of the Stamp De¬ 
partments of the Presidency proper and Sind. 
(The reports are triennial ones, statisUoal tables 
with brief notes are submitted in intermediate 
years.) 

4. R^rt on the sea-borne Trade and Customs Ad¬ 

ministration of the Port of Bombay (inolnding 
Land Customs, Cotton Duties and Merchandise 
Marks Act). 

5. Report on the Administratioa of the Salt Depart¬ 

ment in the Presidency proper. 

6. Report on the Administration of the Salt Depart¬ 

ment in Sind. 

7. Report on the Bail and River-borne Trade of the 

mvinoeof Sind. 

S. Report on the external land trade of the Province 
of Sind and British Baluchistan. 

9. Report on the Maritime Trade of the Province of 
Sind. 

10. Reports on Administration of Minors' Estates ... 

11. Report on the Ahkiri Administration of the 

Presidency inclndinn Sind. 

13. Annual Agricultural Statistics . 


Statistics 


Collectors of Districts . 

Collector of Bombay . 

CoUeotorsof Bombay and KarAohi 


Collector of Bombay, Collector of Cus¬ 
toms, Bombay, and Collector of Salt 
Revenue, Bombay. 

Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay 


Collector of Salt Revenue hi Sind 
Chief Collector of Customs in Sind 


Triennial. 

Ditto. 

Quinquennial. 


Annual. 


33. Annual Report of the Colonisation Ollloer, J&mrao 
Canal. 


Commissioners from materials supplied Triennial, 
by Collectors. 

Commissioner of Customs from materials 
supplied by Collectors. 

Director of Agrioaltars from materials > Annual. 

supplied by OoUectors. 

Colonisation Officer, JAmrao Canal 


Finaneial Depiirtmaat, 

14. Income Tax Report . The report is consolidated by Commis- No change. 

(The report is triennial, statistical tables being sioners from materials supplied by 
submitted in intermediate years.) Collectors. 


Ganeral Department. 

15. Report on the destruction of srild animals 

16. Administration Report of Local Boards . 

17. Administration Report of Mnnicipalitias. 

18. Berort on the Working of the Native Passenger 

Smpe Act. 

19. Annual Report on Factories. 


Judicial Department. 

30. Review of the Annual Police Beuort for each 
district. 


Consolidated by Commissioners from 
materials supplied by Collectors. 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ... 

Commissioner of Customs from materhds .triennial, 

supplied by the Collectors of Bomimy I 
and KarAohi. j 

Consolidated by the Collector of Bombay No change, 
from materials supplied by District 
Magistrates. 


•Collectors as District Magistrates ... TrienniaL 


PdlUleal Department. 

31. Administration Report of Native States ... 


Collectors as Political Agents 


... Ditta 
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APPENDIX in. 


Menorandtm ihoiei>ig tkt orgauizatioii of tht Looal Goetninunt in Sind. 

8iad U a non-ngnUtion province which forms part For administrative purposes, the province is divided 
of the territories subject to the Oovemor of Rmibay into six districts—proposals for the creation of a 
in CounciL It is teranically one of the “ Scheduled seventh district have recently been submitted^ to 

districts,” one of the areas which “have never the Government of India—each sub^livid^^ into 

been brought within, or have from time to time been talukao and groups of lal>ika» called sub-divisions, 
removed from, the ojperation of the general Acts and The districts, their area and population are ss 
^gulations and the jurisdiction of the ordinary Courts follows :— 
of Judicature.” 


No. 

District. 

1 

Karachi 



2 

Hyderabad... 

... 

... j 

3 

Sukknr 

... 

•• 1 

1 

Larkana ... 

... 

... 1 

5 

Thar and Parkar 

... 

1 

... • 

S 

Upper Sind Frontier ... 


... 1 

1 




Area in . 
sq. miles. | 

Population. 

Number of 
utlnka*. 

Number of 
sub-divisions 

11,971 

446,618 

9 

I 

3 

7,948 

989,030 

14 

8 

6,408 

■523,245 

8 

H 

5,090 

0.56,083 

10 

3 

1H,940 

363,894 

11 

2 

2,637 

232,046 

5 

I 2 


I ! 


The Commissioner in Sind is (under the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay) in general admioistrative and political 
charso of the province. He possesMS all the powers 
which in the Presidency are exercised by (o) Com¬ 
missioners of divisions, and (6) the CommiMoner of 
Customs. Salt, Opium and Abkari In addition, several 
powers of the L<^l Government have been delected 
to him, both under Act V.of 1868 (the Commissioner 
in Sind's Act) and by executive orders. He has 
directly attached to him three nersonal assisUnts, 
viz.,*n Assistant Commissioner, who is a memW of 
the Indian CivU Service, an Unoovenanted Assistant 
Commissioner, and a Native Assistant Commissioner. 
The two last are of the rank of Deputy CoUebtor. 

The executive administration of the province is 
cairied on by means of the following departments 
(besides imperial departments) :— 

(а) Revenue. (y) Forest. 

(б) Political. (A) Educational. 

(c) Judicial (i) Customs. 

(d) Jail. O') .Abkari and 

(e) PoUoa. Opium. 

(.^.Public Works (i) Medical and Sani- 

and Irrigation. tary. 

RootuM. —The territorial unit is the uUuIm, the 
officer in charge (the mamlatd'ir of the Presidency) 
being here called the mukhtuA'kar. His chief businew 
is to see that the Government revenue b promptivpaid 
and properly accounted for, that boundary marks are 
kept in repur, and that the subordinate taluka and 
village officers do their work. He has to enquire into 
and report on all matters relating to his charge referred 
to him, and to superintend the execution of all orders 
oommnnicat^ to him. He has also to look after the 
administration of local funds and is a subordinate 
magistrate. He is in fact responrible to his immediate 
superiors, the Collector and Assistant Collector, for the 
genual administration of bis charge. The Actant 
or Deputy CoUector in charge of each sub-division has 
to travel through bis charge for at least seven months 
of the year, and to satisfy himself bjr direct personal 
examination that the revenue work u being properly 
done, and the revenue properly brought to account; 
he judges for himself of the wants of his taluka in 
regard to roads, wells, tree-plantotion and the like, 
hears appeals from the orders of mukhliarkarz, and 
generally supervises their proceedings, and that of all 
subordinate officers. He is President of tbe lalaka 
Local Bou:^, and usually of one or more municipali¬ 
ties. The Collector is the chief Executive Officer of 
the district, and the Commissioner in Sind exercises a 


general superintendence and control over the revenue 
administration of tbe province. These officers tour 
during the cold weather and judge for themselves the 
needs of the district and province, the manner in which 
the revenue and police administration is being carried 
on, and the qualiAcations of the several officials. Per¬ 
sonal contact with tbe people is one of the chief features 
of these tours. In adoition to his land revenue duties, 
tbe administration of the salt, opium and abkari revenue 
of his district devolves on the Collector. He is, of 
course, the District Mawtrate. He is also District 
Be^trar, and visitor of tne district jail, and has other 
important duties to perform in connection with local 
funds, municipalities and (in Karachi) the Port Trust. 

A portion of the Hyderabad and Thar and Parkar 
distri^, which is irrigated by the Jamrao Canal, is, as 
a temporary measure, and for certain revenue and 
other purposes, in charge of a spec^ (Indian Civil 
Service) officer, deugnaM “ Colonization Officer,” with 
powers of a Collector. He is assisted by an Assistant 
and two Deputy Colonization Officers. Tbe existence 
of this special establishment accounts for tbe dispro¬ 
portionate number of taluka* to sub-divisions in these 
two districts. With the constitution of the proposed 
new district, tbe need for it will disappear. 

An allied department is the Sind Encumbered 
Estates Departments which was reconstituted in 1896 
with the object of saving from min the encumbered 
estates of zemindars paying Rs. 300 or more as revenue 
to (iovemment. Tbe department is under a Manager, 
a member of the Indian (nvil Service, with an Assistant 
and two Deputy Managers of the grade oinuikhtiarkan. 
A proposal to constitute tbe Manager Court of Wards 
for the province is now before Government. 

Another branch of the revenue administration is the 
Department of Land Records in charge of a Superin¬ 
tendent (Indian Civil Service), whose duty it is to 
maintain the survey records and map^ prepare survey 
registers, train village establishment in survev work, 
and test the work of survey parties. He has also 
advisory and supervisory duties in connection with the 
record of rights, and controls a school for the training 
of village Burv^ors. 'I he Superintendent of Land 
Records is also Superintendent of Registration, and in 
that capacity examines the officers of District Regis¬ 
trars. But this is a separate department, superv&d 
entirely by the Inspector-General of Registration foi 
the Bombay Presidency, without reference to the Com¬ 
missioner in Sind. 

There arc four Collectors, and two Deputy Com- 
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niMionen in chaim of district 16 AaustontCoUectotB, The disfaribntion of tbew officers i» ehown in the 
snd 24 Deputy CoUectore, including a probationer, following statement:— 



*0.2 

s.§ 

Tc a 

|l 

1 

Assistant 

COLLEOTOBS 

Deputt Collbctobs. 

i 

Rbmabks. 

1 

A 

0 

|i 

o 

On other duties. 

S 

11 

0 

Attached. 

S' 

1 

s 

3 

t| 

m 

*» 

•| 

«s 

C 

1 

s 

General administration... 



■ 

II 

1 

... 


_ 


2 


Land Records . 

IT t 

... 



I 



... 




Inonmbered Estates 

• •• 

... 


H fl 

I 




... 

... 


Oolonisation Officer 

• •• 

... 


11 

1 





•1 

* On diqiatation. 

Oustoms and Salt 

*r T- 

... 

1 


... 


... 



2 


Settlement duty. 


... 


H H 

2 

... 

... 





District charges— 












Karachi . 

... 

... 

1 

2 

tl 

2 

... 

1 

I 


t Junior Civilians. 

Hyderabad. 

... 

... 
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As to the kindred departments desliim with horse- 
breeding and veterinary matters, both these branches 
of work were, in 1898, entrusted to a Superintendent, 
CSvil Veterinary Denartment, Baluchistan and Sind, 
who was subordinated to the Oovemment of Bombay 
in respect of all matters affecting cattle-breeding and 
disease in Sind and places under imperial control in 
matters relating to horse-breeding. A further change 
was affected in 1903 when the charge of hotae-breeding 
^rations was transferred to the Army Remount 
Deiwrtment. In 1905, Bajpntana was added to the 
Civil Veterinary charm, which has since been styled 
Sind, Baluchistan and Rajputana. 

The veterinary graduates in charge of dispensaries 
at present work under the orders of the sei-eral Col¬ 
lectors and Deputy Commissioners. Proposals are 
bmng formulated for subordinating them directly to 
the Superintendent. The latter officer has hitherto 
been understood to be under the orders of the Com¬ 
missioner in Sind. But questions as to the concern of 
the Director of Agriculture, Bombay, with the Civil 
Veterinary administration of Sind, have lately been 
raised, and are under correspondence. 

The- Department of Agriculture proper in Sind is 
administered by the Director of Agriculture for the 
Presidency in direct communication with the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. 

The court of the Judicial Commissioner of Sind, 
consisting of a Judicial Commissioner and two (or 
more) Additional Judicial Commissioners, is now 
(under Act I. of 1907) the highest court of appeal in 
civil and criminal matters. It also exercises the juris¬ 
diction of a District and Sessions Court for the Karachi 
district. 

Assistant and Deputy Collectors in charge of sub¬ 
divisions are ordinarily Sub - Divisional Magistrates 
and all inukhtlarkarB and taluha head mnnshis are 
ms|;istrates with varying powers. In most sub¬ 
divisions there is an additional mukhtiarkar, styled 
Resident Magistrate, with Orst-class powers, employed 
exclusively on criminal work. Beudes the Huzur 
Deputy Collectors, the towns of Ekarachi, Hyderabad, 
Snuur, and Shikarpur have Cito Magistrates. There 
are also special and Honorary Magistrates. There arc 
two sessions divisions, besides that with which the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner deals, one com¬ 
prising the Hyderabad and Thar and Parkar districts, 
the other the Sukkur, Larkana, and Upper Sind 
Frontier districts. Hyderaiiad and Sukkur-Larkana 
have Additional Sessions Judges. In respect of cases 
dealt with under the extraordinary provisions of the 
Sind Frontier Regulations, Bombay Regulations V. of 
1872 and III. of 1892, the Commissioner in Sind is the 
final revisional authority. 

The jurisdiction of the two District Judges is 


identical with their jurisdiction as Sessions Judgea 
except as regards the revenue district of Thar and 
Parkar, where at present the Deputy Commissioner 
and his subordinates exercise civil jurisdiction in 
subordination to the Court of the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner. A Joint Judge is stationed st Sukkur, 
and an Assistant Judge at Hyderabad. There are 
two Subordinate Judges of the first class, and fifteen 
of the second class, all of them members of the judicial 
branch of the Provincial Civil Service. The appoint¬ 
ment of Subordinate Judges b by law vested in the 
Commissioner in Sind. 

The Police Department is in process of teorganisa- 
tion under the oraers consequent on the report of the 
Police Commission. The force is administered under 
Bombay Act IV. of 1890. The Commissioner in Sind 
is the Head, and exercises all the powers of an 
Inspector-General of Police, in addition to those of 
Local Government under sections 25, 45 (2) and 61 of 
Bombay Act IV. of 1890. He has under um a Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police for Sind. There is now 
a Superintendent and a Deputy Superintendent of Police 
for each district, an Assistant Superintendent for the 
town of Rarachi, and an Assistant Superintendent for 
the riverain tracts in the Karachi and Hyderabad 
districts. Two more appointments of Assistant Super¬ 
intendent for HyderalM and Sukkur have been 
sanctioned but have not as yet been filled. 

There is no hei-editary village police in Sind and, 
with the exception of a few pamz in the Thar and 
Parkar district, no village police at all. But all 
practicable measures are taken to enforce the respon- 
ribility of the samindars in the matter of giving aid 
to the police, while the tracking of criminals and 
stolen animals is done by pagim, some of whom an in 
the regular police force and others an muntrined by 
the villagers. 

The Public Works Department in Sind is organised 
with a view to its primary duty of irrigation, roads 
and buildings being an altogether subordinate con¬ 
sideration. Two SuMrintending Engineen an respec¬ 
tively in charge of the Indus Right and Left Ktnk 
Divisions, while a third is Superintending Engineer, 
Indus River Commission. Each of the two divisions 
comprises five canal districts held by Executive 
Engineers with the Sub - Divisioiuil Officers and 
suTOrdinates under them. 

The professional Canal Officers are charged both 
with the construction, maintenance and repair of 
canals and also with the mneral administration of 
the water-supply. The CoUectors and Deputy Com¬ 
missioners and Revenue Officers in char(^ of sub¬ 
divisions are also Canal Officers for various purposes; 
and co-operation between the two departments is 
insisted on. For instance, if the supply of water in a 
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OoTenment canal is deficient, reetrictiona ate impoeed 
under tbe advice of the EzecntiTe Engineer on the 
grant of land on that canal. Again, if in bringing 
waate land under cultivation a materially incrMaed 
aupply of water will be required, tbe Executive 
En^eer ia conaulted before tbe landa are granted for 
cultivation. 

Tbe charge of tbe river Indue and of tbe protective 
river embankmenta on both banka ia veatra in the 
Indue Bivet Commiaaion, compoeed of tbe Com- 
miaaioner in Sind aa Preeident, and the three Super¬ 
intending Enmneera aa membera, tbe Superintending 
Engineer, Indue Biver Commiaaion, bein^ alao the 
Secret^ of tbe Commiaaion. Tbe dutiee of the 
Commiaaion are to record adentific obaervationa of 
tbe river regardii^ velocity, diacbarge, matter held in 
anapenaion, alluvium, diluvium and formation of 
IcMhat (new landa); to keep up to date the aurvey 
of the river ; to inveetigate the relationa between the 
riae of tbe river level at Sukkur and Eotri, with 
particular attention to the diacbarge at each place, 
alterationa in the volume of water moving down each 
of the moutha of the river, ebangea in the delta and 
cbannela; to keep tbe river clear of obatmetiona; and 
to maintain the river embankmenta. 

The foreat adminiatration of the province ia under 
tbe direct ordera of tbe Commiaaioner in Sind, tbe 
province conatitnting a foreat circle and tbe officer iq 
charge having all the powera of a Conaervator, though 
graded only aa a Deputy Conaervator. The Sind 
circle oompriaea four foreat diviaiona, and the ataff 
employed under the Deputy Conaervator in charge 
connate of one Deputy Conaervator, one Aaaietant 
Conaervator, three extra Aaaietant Conaervatora, aix 
rangera, and eighteen foreatera. 

The Education Department ia controlled, under the 
Director of Public Inatruction, Bombay, by tbe 
educational inapector in Sind, with one inapectreea of 
|prla’ acboola in Sind and four deputy Mucational 
uiapectora at Karachi, Hyderabad, Sukkur, and 
Larkana. The educational inapector in Sind alao 
controls the teaching eatabliahment of Oovernment 
municipal, and Local Fnnda acboola in the province. 
ITnder tbe atanding orders of Government, tbe 
Director is required to aubmit all correspondence with 
Government regarding educational matters in the pro¬ 
vince, except those relating to Local and Munimnal 
Boar^ through the Commissioner in Sind. The 


Commiaaioner is ex o^Seto President of the governing 
bodies of the Sind College and Sind Hadroaaah-tnl- 
Islam. 

The customs administration of tbe port is managed 
by the Chief Collector of Customs with two Assistant 
Collectors, who are graded among Deputy Collectors, 
in subordination to the Commissioner in Sind, who is 
the Chief Customs authority under the Sea Gnatoms 
Act. The Chief Collector controls the Customs Houses 
at Karachi, Keti Bandar, and Sirganda. He is alao 
ex-ofUcio Shipping Master, and is usually appointed by 
Government as Yice-Chairman of the Ka^hi Port 
Trust. It is understood that the introduction of the 
Imperial Customs Service scheme will sooner or later 
change tbe position of the Collectors and Assistant 
Collectors of Cnatoms at Karachi, but tbe matter has 
not yet been the subject of final orders. 

The Commissioner in Sind ia the Commiaaioner 
under tbe Salt, Abkari and Opium Acts, and has the 
entire control of these departments in Sind. At 
present the Chief Collector of Customs and his 
Assistants are alao Collectors and Assistant Collectors 
of Salt Revenue in Sind. The Chief Collector controls 
the salt works at Maurypnr, Saran and Dilyar ; and all 
matters connected with the manufacture and iasue of 
salt and the realiaation of salt duty are' under him, 
while the preventive establishments are under the Col¬ 
lectors and Deputy Commissioners of districts, who 
also administer the abkari and opium revenue. A 
radical re-organisation of these depi^ments has, how¬ 
ever, been sanctioned and is on the point of being 
iutr^uced, the appointment of an Aaautant Commis¬ 
sioner to administer them under the orders of the 
Commissioner in Sind having just been notified. 

The immediate control of civil medical work in the 
province has hitherto been in the hands of tbe Principal 
Medical Officer, Karachi Brigade. This arrangement 
has recently been objected to by tbe milit^ authorities, 
and ia bemg discontinued. The Civil Surgeon of 
Karachi for whom an assistant is to be provided will 
in future exerciae certain powers of control through¬ 
out the province. 

Sanitation and vaccination are entrusted to the 
Deputy Sanitaiy Commissioner, Sind Begistration 
district, who works under tbe Sanitary Commissioner, 
Bombay, and has a staff of nx inspectors, with a 
special superintendent for E^arachi and with, as far as 
{vacticable, a vaccinator for each toUuka. 


APPENDIX IV. 


Memorandum hy H. C. ilulee, E*q., M.V.O,, Chairman, Kwraeki Port Trutt. 


1. I w requested by the Trustees of tbe Port of 
Karachi to lay tbe following remarks before the Boyal 
Commission. 

2. The Board, while recognising the cordial support 
th^ have met with from Government hitherto, aie of 
opinion that as regards a few matters their pewers, in 
common with those of certain other Port Trusts and 
public bodies, should be somewhat widened. 

3. They at present raise loans under the Local 
Authorities Loan Act. 

They have asked for an amendment of their own 
Act, which they understand is to be granted partially. 

When the proposed amendments become law they 
will raise loans under the authority of their own Act. 

But they understand ;— 

A. That tbe Government of India will not permit 
tbe period for re-payment of a loan to extend 
over a period of 30 years. In fact, when tbe 
Board applied for permission to make 60 years 
the pmod in the case of a Bs. 50 lakh loan, 
the raising of which has been recently sanc¬ 
tioned, and were supported by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, tbe permission was refused. 

ffiini 


The Board consider-the port of Karachi is 
being enormously developed, under excep¬ 
tion^ circumstances, and that this develop¬ 
ment is so largely for the benefit of posterity 
that posterity should bear a share of the 
initial burden. 

B. The present orders of the Government of India 
are that tbe Board (and the orders apply to 
other Port Trusts and pubUc bodie^ unU 
uot put a sanctioned loan, or iiutalment 
thereof, on the market without obtainiim tte 
specific sanction of the Government of India 
to tbe exact date of so doing. 

The Government of India iasue these orders 
avowedly to keep control of the money 
market lor their own purposes, but the Board 
are of opinion that mey operate injuriously 
to the public bodies concerned, which are 
thereby placed in a very disadvantageous 
position, both as to Government and tbe 
commercial public, because while Government 
issue thrir loans at what appears the favour¬ 
able moment the commercial public are under 
no obligation to consult or study tbe interests 
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of Government, and Companiee can be, and 
are, lannched whenever the promoters seem 
fit, and the money of the investing public 
invited. 

It is only the public bodies of India, subject to the 
control of Government, which are unable to 
select their own dates for raising money. 

C. In this connection the Board are also of opinion 
that they and other great public bodies should, 
if they see fit, be empowered to raise part of 
their loans in England. This would render 
it necessa^ for them to make 8pe(^ arrange¬ 
ments in England, but as to this they do not 
conceive any difficulty would arise. 

4. At present the Board under Section 60 of their 
Act are compelled to keep all their money in the Bank 
of Bombay, Karachi. It frequently happens that the 
Board have a heavy fioating balance which it would 
be advantageous to place on fixed deposit for short 
periods, and they could obtain better terms from other 
Banks than from the Bank of Bombay, but are 
unable to do so. They are therefore at times obliged 
to purchase Government paper to be held for short 
penods only, which is inconvenient. They consider 
they should be given discretion in this matter as there 
are in Karachi local branches of well-known Banks, 
such as the National Bank of India, Ltd., the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China, Ac., Ac. 


6. While admitting that Government do not unduly 
interfere with, or criticize, plans and estimates which, 
under the provisions of the Act, have to be submitted 
for sanction to Government before execution of the 
works to which they relate, the Board consider that 
their powers might with ^vantage be considerably 
widened. In point of fact, the sanction of Government 
has not infrequently to be anticipated and work begun, 
or material oraered before sanction is received. 

The Engineersof the Board are alwaysable andhighly 
competent officers and experts in their own line, 
and no particular object the Board think is gained 
by the submission of detailed plans and estimates to 
Government. 

6. Section 61 of the Act specifies the objects on 
which the moneys entrusted to the Board are to be 
expended, and clause (7) gives powers of special sanc¬ 
tion to the Commission in case of “ any other charge.” 
The Board are of opinion that they should be em¬ 
powered to sanction such other charges not exceeding 
Bs. 260 in any one case. This would avoid a number 
of petty references to the Commissioner and would be 
more consistent with the standing of the Board. 

H. C. MULES, 
Chairman, Karachi Port Trust. 

Kataehi, S8th February 1908. 
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33410 p. 54. 33479 (French) 36040-2 
( Tekehand) 36105. 

Opinions in favour of restriction (Cameron) 
35043 p. 123 (Mulee) 37065 p. 201. 

Pay limit (Murray) 32530 p. 23 (Artal) 32616 
p. 28 (Qtun) 35237 p. 131 (Logan) 35531 
pp. 144, 145 (Pratt) 36764 p. 190. 

Bevision ^stem—Effects of system, and 
opinions and suggestions as to restriction 
{Riehardeon) 36000 p. 165, 36023-7, 36049- 
62 (Pratt) 36832 (A. D. Younghuelnuid) 
37222 p. 209-10, 37406-12 ; App. II., 
p. 236. 

Popularity of right of appeal (Mathradae) 36528 
p. 179, 36641-4. 

Substitute for present system—Suggestions {Camp¬ 
bell) 34278, 34376-84. 

TFdtan Act, appeals under (Lamb) 32162-4. 

Appointment and Promotion of Offleera 

Inefficient officers, see that title. 

Linguistic qualifications, questions as to considera¬ 
tion of (Jaekeon) 33291-3 (Kennedy) 34390 p. 97. 
Provincial Government, delegation of powers to, 
proposed (Artal) 32615 p. 27. 

Creation and abolition of appointments (Lamb) 
32293-5, .32386-8 (Jaekeon) 33181 p. 44 
(Gokhale) 33489 p. 58, 33669-61 (Tilak) 
34121-2 (French) 34960 p. 118, 34966-7, 
34999-5003 (Logan) 35631 p. 143 (MaOi- 
radae) 36528 p. 179. 

Bombay Government opinion, App. II., 
pp. 226, 260-1, 266, 269,264. 

Secretary of State, control in regard to creation of 
appointments—Opinion in favour of rehucation, 
(Logan) 35531 p. 142. 

Selection of officers—Seniority v. Selection (Lamb) 
32067 p, 6 (Murray) 32530 p. 24 (Jadceon) 
33181 p. 45, 33199-204 (AT. G. Deeai) 33869 
p. 74 (Campbell) 34278 (Curtie) 34704-9 
(French) 34960 p. 119 (Quin) 35237 p. 132 
36376-8 (Jenkine) 35685-96,36776 (Mathradae) 
36528 p. 179 (Gibbe) 36679 p. 186, (A. D. 
Younghtieband) 37222 p. 210, 37413-7. 

Larger powers would necessitate more rigid 
selection (Murray) 32530 p. 24 (Sadik Ali) 
36601 p. ik 

Term of appointment, ses Transfers—Continuity 
of service. 

See also titles of officers and names of departments 
and local bodies. 

Artal, Mr. B. C.—Deputy Collector of Belgaum. 

Evidence 32615-786. 

Assistant Collectors 

Accessibility, question of (Hamid Ali) 36350-7. 
Advisory Cionncils proposed for (Tekehand) 36114, 
36180-8. 

Establishment—Increase needed (Logan) 35531 
p. 146. 

Overwork (Agaehe) 32787. 

Personal Assistant for Collector—Assistant Col¬ 
lector proposed (Pratt) 36856-8. 

Posting and transfer, authorities for (Jaekeon) 
3320%8 (Jenkine) 35768. 

Powers and functions—Existing powers and sug¬ 
gestion with reference to extension (Ghoetu) 
33129-32 (Carmichael) 33358 ; App. V., pp.278, 
290,298,306,385. ' 

Appellate powers (Campbell) 34375-84 (Hamid 
Ali) 36340 ; App. V., p. 319. 

Finaucial powers, App. Y., pp. .337, 345, 351-2, 
357, 369, .378, 384. *^*^ *^*^ 

Land Bevenue 

Acquisition of land, App. Y., pp. 329, 333-4. 
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Aaaiitant CoUectoriyCcml. 

Powera and fanoUonB, Ac.—font, 
l^nd Bcvcanc—eont. -j 

Bemissions and gaapeBMona (Samia Ali) 
36367-9,36402-4. . v o 

Settlements, management of (Curfi$) 34720-4. 
Loans, granting of (JTamtt/ Ali) 36370-6. 
Mnnieipalities, $ee that titip. „ . tv: 

Sind—Assistant Collector in, see Sind—Snb-DiTi- 
sional Olfioera. u 

Relations with the people, see title Relations be¬ 
tween Exeontive Offioers and People. 

Status (A. D. loutiffhiubanA) 37418. 

Tonrs, time spent In. Ac. (Lopan) 35611-6 (ProW) 
36848-.52 (A. D. Yovnghu$^nd) 37299-302. 

Training, proposals for (ArfciO 32615 p. 28. 

Unfit for promotion— Suggestions for dealing with 
incompetent officers (CurU») 34706-9 (Enthoven) 
35367. 35456-65. 

Yemacnlar, knowledge of, see Vernacnlar. 
Aasistant-Commiasioner 

Dotl68 End pow6rt {RichuTiHon) ooOOo^ (aattM 
.4/0 36367-8,36401-4. 


1 ., App. II., p. 2«. 

3 .—ColUetor of Poona. 


Bombay Munidpality 


tnnishment of municipal servants, 
Shepvard) 34798-803. 


authorities for (Sheppard) 34798-803. 

Constitution . w 

Members, selection and number of {Sheppara) _ 
34797. 

Municipal Commissioner 

Appointment (SAepjjanf) 34790-3. 

Rations with muoioipuity, powers, &c.(S«q>- 
pard) 34781-7,34799-806, 34809-^. 

Present — Position and functions {Sheppard) 
34786,34807,34820-1. . . ^ 

Standing Committee, powers, relations with Com- 
miaaioner and Corporation {Sheppard) 34796-6, 
34811-20, .. 

Government of India control {Ibrahm Jtahtmloola) 
34228 34259. 

Loans, power to raise — ObjMtions to 
tions imposed {Ihrdhitn Rahimioola) 344w 
{Sheppard) 34808, 34830-4; App. 11, p. 229 ; 
App. IV.. p. 271. ^ . 

Powers — Existing powers and opiniou with re¬ 
ference to extension {Jackton) 33181 p. 46 
{Rafiuddin Ahmad) 34040 ; App. H, p. 237. 
Education (Shrp^wrd) 34824-5. 

Financial powers {Sheppard) 34836-41. 

Hospitals, medical reli%, Ac. {Sheppard) 34827-9. 
Police — Inadequate force, arrangement as to 
control, Ac. {Kennedy) 34390 p. 97 {Sheppard) 
34829. 

Report, preparation, Ac. {Sheppard) 34822-3. 

Bombay Port _ , _ ^ 

Calcutta favoured at expense of Bombay— Question 
as to truth of allegation {Ibrahim Rahimtoola) 
34261-2. 

Bombay Presidency Association 
Constitution and status (Quin) 35275-6. 

Borrowing powers 
See Loans. 

Brahmins 

Position of {Sheppard) 34780 p. 112. 

Budget .... j ^ 

Provincial budget, see Financial remtions ; ana for 
budgets of Subordinate AnthoKties, eee names of 
authorities. 

Buildings 

See titles Roads and buildings and Residences of 
officers. 

Buleband, Mr. Dawaui, B. A.—Fics-Presidsiit of the 
Hyderabad Municipality. 

Evidence 36192-349. 


Cameron, the Hon. Mr. W. L.—Secretary to Bombay 
Government in the Public Work* Department. 
Evidence 35043-236. 


Campbell, Mr. C. S., I.C.S.-R«gis<ror of eo-optraSna 
Credit Societiee in Bombay. 

Evidence M278-389. 

OEnt6n]n6ntB , 

Government of India coptrol—Existing control and 
opinions with reference to larger powers for 
Provincial Governments in conjunction with 
the General Officer commandiM the Division. 
Declaration of boundaries {Wolfe - Murray) 
35976-6,35986. 

Taxation {Wolfe-Murray) 35977-99. 

Tn. p««t.in g Officer—Powers and functions, reasons 
for appointment, Ac., App. II., p. 2^. 
Carmichae^Mr. G., I.C.S. —Gblleetor of Poona. 

Evidence 33314-409. 

Central Division . ,, ^ 

Area and population {Logan) 35037. 

Sub-divisions, questions as to increase in number 
{Logan) 35531 p. 146. 

Inefficient supervision of subordinate Courts {Praify 
36764 p. 190. 

CoUdolfOrft 

Abolition —Suggestions for abolition or 
re - organisation of office {&ieppard) 34780 p. 
112-3. 

Accessibility of Collector {Hume) M018-9. _ _ 

Advisory Council for, eee title Advisory or Admuus- 
trative Councils. ... 

' Appointment, contiderations determining. Sc. 

Xarger powers would necessitate greal^ are m 
selection {Murray) 32530 p. 24 {Sadtk Ah) 
^ 36601 p, 1^3 ; App. n.,Pv^6- 


ivisorj or Adminu- 


35237 p. 132 {EtUhoven) 36367 {Jenktiuy 
3668^96 {A. D. Younghueband) 37222 p. 210, 
37413 

Training of young Civilians ( Enthoven) 36398-400. 
Conferences—Opinions and suggations 

Commistioners and Heads of Departments, an* 
ferences with {Logan) 36541-5 (/enWns) S667T 
-80 (Pratt) 36764 p. 190, 36783-4. 
Subor^^tes, conferences with {Artal) diShio 

Bstabitahinent—Increase needed {Ghoeal) 33063 
p. 41 {Carmichael) 33356-7 {Logan) 35531 
__-_.. 


36000 p. 164 (ProM) 36764 p. Iw ; App. 
pp. 334, 339, 341, 343, 344, 345, 347-9, Wl-2, 
353-6, hbS, 360-1, 363, 366-70, 374-6, 378-9, 
381*2 384—5. 

Allotments for Collector {French) .34983-6 (Cat¬ 
ron) 35043 p. 123, 35088-94 {Logan) 36531 
p. 144 (Pratt) 36807-10. 

Bombsy Govemment views, App. H., p. 236. 
Experimental delegation ftom Commissionw 
to selected Collectors—Orders of Bombay 
Government, App. VI., p. 392-3. 

Accountant-Geneial’s objections 
35492-500 {Maekentie) 35873. 

Contingent chargee, funds for, Ac. {Ghotal\ 
33120-2, 33166 {Logan) 36631 p. 144 {Richard- 
ton) 36085-8 {PraU) 36807-8. 

Minor expenditure {Ghoeal) 33063 p. 41. 

Taxation, power to impoM (D-®*dw^l)M038. 

Overwork, suggested remedies r 

(Artal) 32616 p. 28 {Agathe) 32787 {J^htm) 


l&V W (V«) 36¥37 p. 132 

36367 {Logan) 36631 p, 146 (PafcAand) 36192 

p. 171 \swiik All) 36601 p. 183 (PraM) 36853- 

61,36866-80. ^ _ 
Pow6rs End functioM—Existiog powEtt End func* 
tions End opinions with referonoo to 
{D. Gidufli^) 33002-6 33^ 40 

(Jaekton) 33181 p. 46, 33254-5, 33262, 332^1 
{Gokhale) 33489 p. 60 > -^PP* 

V., pp. 288-91,296-800,307-14, 330-3, 
Agricultural loans (Prolt) 36896^. 

Appellate powers {Campbell) 34378-84 (•fijg®’*) 
36531 p. 145 {Riehardion) 3^0, 360^7, 
36049-52 {A. D. Younghueband) 37222 p. 209 ; 
Add. V., p. 312. 
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Oollaoton—MMrt. 

Fomn and fonetiona, Ac.— eot$t. 

Appointment of anMrdinatea 
Condliaton and Village Mnnaiffa, App. V., 
p. 277. 

i&mlatdar» (Jaeiton) 33213. 

Staff of Deputy Collector (Ar(a^ 32630. 
Bombay Government views, App. n., pp. 235-6. 
Comparison with Collector in Msdm (Curtis) 
34731-3, 34771-6 (Jeukitu) 36779. 

District Boards, see that title. 

District Magistrate, powers as, see District Magis¬ 
trate. 

Education (Campbell) 34278 (Selbp) 34654-61. 
Excise (Ghoeal) 33063 p. 40 (CurtU) 34696 p. 107. 
Financial powers, see that snbbeading. 

Forests (Murray) 32641-4, 32690-7, 32608-10 
(PraU) 36891-4 ; App. V., pp. 303-4, 331. 
Irrigation (Carmichael) 33316-21.33326-7,33371- 
36^M-« (PraU) 86826-30, 

JamabaudU (ArUU) 32770. 

Land Bevenne 

Acqnisition of land (Ghoeal) 33093 ; App. V., 
pp. 316, 329. 

Apj^priation of land, App. V., pp. 311-2. 
Arrears — Bemission of irrecoverable arrears 
(Ghoeal) 33096-8. 

Commutation of assessments. App. V., p. 316. 
Grants of land (Carmichael) 38406-7 ; App. V., 
pp. 309, 312-3. 316. 

Limd Transfer Act, granting of exemptions in 
connection with (Ghoeal) 33063 p. 40, 83067- 
71,33087-92. 

Bemiasions and suspensions (Lamb) 32473-8 
(Jaekeon) 33214-6 (Carmlaiael) 91^14 p. 60 
(Tilak) 34116-8, 34154-5 ; App. V., p. 316. 
Municipalities eee that title. 

Popular opinion (Mackenzie) 36938-40. 

Posting and transfer of subiocdinatee (MaekemAe) 
36842. 

Aaustant and Deputy Collectors (Jaekeon) 
33207-8, 33211-2. 

Clerks (Jaekeon) 33205-6. 

Ifamlaldare and their subordinates (Artal) 
32616 p. 27 (Agaehe) 32890 (Jaekeon) 33209- 
10 (Mackeneie) 36M2. 

Snb-Divisional Officers (Pratt) 36766-7,36838-4. 
Public Works (Lamb) 32196-207 (Carmubael) 
33319-24 (K. 0. Deeai) 33910-3 (French) 
34983-6 (Cameron) 36046 p. 123, 35088-94 
(Logan) 36531 p. 144 (Sadik All) 36601 (PraU) 
M809-10, 36844 (Mulee) 37201-8. 

Punishment and dismissal of snbordinatea 
Mamlatdare (Artal) 32616 p. 27. 

Village ofiScers (Agaehe) 32861-2 (D. Gidumal) 
33060-2 (Ghoeal) 330S3 p. 40, 33078-9. 
Begistralion (Curtie) 34696 p. 107,84724-6. 
Sanitation (Dyson) 34860,34911-6. 

Sind Collectors’ powers *** title Sind. 
Sub-divisions, fi^g of limits (Lamb) 32266-9 
(Artal) 32688-91 (Jaekeon) 33^1-4. 

Belations with the people, eee title Belations between 
Executive Officers and People. 

Beports — Opinions with reference to reduction 
(Lamb) 32067 p. 4 (Carmiekael) 33339-48 (Mae- 
kensie) 35846; App. U., p. 236; App. VIL, p. 394. 
Status 

Conversion of Commissioners into Board of 
Bevenue—Question as to effect on position 
of Collector (Curtie) 34696 p. 109 (Itogan) 
36531 p. 146. 

Deterioration in (Gokhale) 83489 p. 68 (Shep¬ 
pard) ^780 p. 112 (A. D. Younghueband) 
37222 p. 209. 

Streugtbeningof position needed (Campiell) 34228. 
Term of office—Opinions (Agaehe) 32826-7 (En- 
thoten) 36367, 35441 - 6 (Miaekeneie) 3M31 
(Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 183, 36612-4. 

Tours—Existing system, question of utility, Ac. 
(K. G. Deeai) 33894 (Logon) 36611 (Jenkine) 
35683-4 (Pratt) 36768-70. 

Vernacular, knowledge of, eee that title. 
CommiSBionerB of DiviBioiu 
Abolition question 

Administrative functions to be delegated to 
Collectors, Commissioners to be inspecting 
officers (Jaekeon) 33181 p. 45, 33217, 33264-6, 
33262, 33280-1, 33288-90. 


OomniisBionerB of DiTiBioiiB— conA 

Abolition question— eont. 

Advisory Board, Commissioners as (OampbeU) 
34278. 

Conditions of abolition (Gokhale) 33489 p. 61, 
33739. 

Bevenue, Board of, as substitute—Opinions and 
suggestions (Lamb) 32067 pp. 4-6 (Artal) 32616 
p. In, 32771-2 (Jaekeon) 33267-8 (Curtie) 
34696 pp. 106-9, 34711-i 34728, 34737-69 
(Quin) 36248-60 (Logan) 36631 p. 146 (Jenkins) 
35672 (A. D. Younghueband) 37222 p. 209, 
37297, 37399-401. 

Advisory or Administrative Councils, eee that 

title. 

Appointment, considerations determining, Ac. 

Larger powers would necessitate greater care in 
sdection (ifurray) 32630 p. 24 (Quin) 35237 
p. 132 (Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 183; App. D.. 
p. 236. 

Seniority v. Selection (Lamb) 32067 p. 6 (Jaekeon) 
33181 p. 46, 33-200-4 (A. G. Deeai) 33869 p. 74 
(Curtie) 34704 (Quin) 36237 p. 132 (JeMne'i 
35686-7, 35776 (Gibbe) 36679 p. 186 (A. D 
Younghueband) 37222 p. 210. 

Conferences 

Bengal system, opinion against adoption of 
(Logan) 36664-9. 

Bemoval of headquarters from Poona, effect of 
M. D. Younghueband) 37222 p. 209. 

Subordinates and Heads of Dspartments, con¬ 
ferences with — Opinions (Logan) 36641-6 
(Prott) 36764 p 190. 

Utility, question of (Curtie) 34696 pp. 107-8, 
.34715-9 (Logan) 36646-67 (A. D. Young- 
kueband) 37222 p. 209, 37419-21. 

Financial powers and resources—Existing powers 
and resources and opinions with reference to 
extension (Jaekeon) 33181 p. 45 (Logan) 
36666-9 (Sadik AU) 36601 p. 182; App. D., 
p. 236; App. V., pp. 334, 339, 341, 3^ 347, 
361, 863-5, 367-62, 364, 366-7, 369-71, 372, 
374-5, 377-80, 381-3, 385. 

Bombay Government views, App. II., p. 236. 
Experimental delegation to Commissionera— 
Orders of Bombay Government, App. VI- 
p. 392-3. 

Accountant-General’s objecrions, Ac. (£n- 
Ihooen) 36492-500 (Maekeneie) 86873. 

Contingent liharges; funds for, Ac. (Logan) 
36631 p. 144; App. V., p. 382. 

Discretionary grants (Sheppard) 34780 p. Ill 
(/’VmuA) 34987-92 (Logan) 3^1 p. 144. 

Semrate budget for PnbUc Works, me. (A. G. 
Deeai) 33916-8 (Cameron) 36136-8 (Logan) 
35660-1, 35606-9 (JetJmne) 36770-2 (Sadik 
Ali) 36601 p. 182-3, 36602-4. 

Position and statn^ general adequate (Maekenme) 
358n-9. 

Difference in status between Bombay Commis- 
siocers and those in other provincea, tendeni^ 
to ignore difference (A. D, Yountfltuebana) 
37222 p. 209. 

History of office, narrowing of sphere of action 
(Curiis) 34696 pp. 106-8. 

Local conditions, differencea in the various divi¬ 
sions—Argumeot in favour of definite and 
enlarged powers for Commissioner (A. D. 
YounghwAan^ 37319-23. 

Sub-Governor, Commissioner as (Jaekeon) 33269- 
60. 

Powers and functions — Existing powers and 
functions and opinions with reference to exten¬ 
sion (Lamb) 3^7 p. 5 (Ghoeal) 3^63 p. 41 
(A. G. Deeai) 33869 p. 74 (Quin) 36237 p. 132 
(Logan) 36610 (Gibbe) 36679 p. 186; App. I., 
K 222 ; App. II., p. 262; App. V., pp. 28^92, 
295, 298, ^-10, 328, 331-2, 382. 

Appellate authority (Campbell) 34379-84 (Logan) 
.36631 p. 145 (Riehardeon) 86000 p. 164-6, 
36020-7, 36049 - 62 (.1. D. YounghuOand) 
Sim p. 209. 

Appointment and dismissal of mamlatdare (ArtoU) 
32764-5 (Agaehe) 32789. 

Bombay Government views (Enthoven) 36623; 
App. II., p. 236-6. 

Departments other than land revenue (Lamb) 
32067 p. 6, 32170, 32187-9 (Cameron) 36043 
p. 123 (Logan) 36531 p. 145. 
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Oanmiwioiim of DivUioiuH-eMt- 

Powen and fonotionit, Ae, — amt. 

Vacation (Lamb) 32067 p. 5, 32185-91 (Logan) 
35531 p. 145 (Maektnme) 35897-902 (il. D. 
Younghutband) 37296. 

Sind, Oommianoner in (Wright) 36899 p. 195, 
36916-29, 36941-2, 36989 (^. D. Young- 
huoband) 37222 p. 207, 37252-4,37262,37266, 
37303-6, 37350-3. 

Ezeiae (£ain5) 32067 p. 5, 32179-84 (MaekemU) 
36901-3. 

Financial powera, aaa that anbheading. 

Foreats (Lamb) 32067 p. 5 (Murro^ 32530 p. 23, 
32548-50, 32561-3, 32574-80. 32611-4 (iiopon) 
36531 p. 144 : App. V., pp. 303-5. 



35897. 

Judicial Department, App. T., pp. 275, 277, 278, 
281^ 288* 

Land revenue, App. V., pp. 298, 309, 328-9. 
Acquiaition of land, App. T., pp. 328-9. 
Alienation of land, App. T., p. 298. 

Oranta of land, App. Y., p. 309. 

Settlementa and land reoorda (Lamb) 32067 
p.5, 32461-72 (CurtU) 34696 p. 108, 
34698-700. 

Local Boarda, App. V., pp. 289, 290. 

Magiaterial {^wera, oonferring on anbordinatea 
(Ghoml) 33156 (fj^uin) 35237 p. 131, 35304-6, 
35334-9 (Logan) 35616-8 (A. D. Younghuiband) 
37396; App. Y., pp 281, 283. 

Medical DepMrtment (Lamb) 32067 p. 5 (Greany) 
33410 p. 54 (Logan) 35531 p. 145. 

Mnnidpaiitiea (Enwtven) 35435 - 6 (Jmkint) 
36783-7 ; App. Y., pp. 288-9, 291. 

Police—Qneatfon aa to effect of Police Gommiaaion 
recommendation*, Ac. (Lamb) 32067 p. 5,32165- 
78 (Kennedy) 34390 p. 96, 34578-80 (Quin) 
35237 p. 131. 36340-2 (L<^) 35531 p. 145 
(Madtemde) 35898-902 (A. D. Yomghueband) 
37297-8 ; App. Y., pp. 276,278, 284. 

Panting and traoafer of anborainatae (A. D. 
Youngkueband) 37396. 

Aaaiatant-Oollectora (Jenkine) 35768. 

Gollectora (I^gan) 35552-3 (Maekentne) 35839- 
41. 

Mamlatdan (Apaa5«) 32790-2. 

Bnh • Diviaional Omcera (PniM) 36766 - 7, 
36633 1. 

Public Worb (Lamb) 32195-205 (Ghoeal) 33063 
p. 41. 33084-6 (Carmichael) 3M22-3 (K. G. 
Deeai) 33916 - 8 (Sheppard) 34780 p. Ill 
(FVeacA) 34987-92 (Cameron) 35043 p. 123, 
35128-53, 35197-201 (Logan) 35531 pp. 144-6, 
36560-5, 36693-609 (Taatiaal 36770-5 (A. D. 
Yaiunghueband) 37296 *, App. Y., pp. 387, 390. 
Bigiatration (Logan) 35531 p. 145. 

Boada and boildinga (Logan) 35563-6, 35596-604. 
Sanitation (Lamb) 32067 p. 5 (Agaehe) 32870-6 
(Greany) 33413-4; App. Y., p. 291. 

Sind Commiaaionera’ powera, eztaoaion to Divi¬ 
aional Oommiaaionera—^mbay Government 
propoaal, App. II., pp. 325-6. 

Dwv in carrying out propoaal, qnaetion aa to 
reaponaibility (Lamb) 32394-7, 32437 - 8 ; 
App. n., p. 269-72. 

Opinionafor and againat (D. Gidumal) 33007-8, 
33011-2 (Ctertia) 34696 p. 106,34760 (JenAiina) 
35710 - 1. 35769 (MaekenM) 35891 - 903 
(Tdcchand) 36134-7 (Pratt) 36764 p. 189, 
36818-23 (A. D. Younghueband) 37222 p. 208, 
37286-90. 

Warda, Court of, propoaed delegation, Ac. (Lamb) 
32067 p. 5 (Artel) 32615 p. 28 (AgaaHe) 32787 
(Logan) 36531 p. 145 (Pratt) 36764 p. 189; 
App. Y., p. 331. 

Sind Commiaaioner powera and atatoa—Oompariaon 
with thoae of Diviaional Commiaaionar (A. D. 
Younghueband) 37222 pp. 207-8, 37260-4. 

Tonra time apent in, Ac. (Logan) 35537-43 (Pratt) 
36785. 

'Conferencea 

CoUeotora and Sub-Diviaional OfiBcera, question aa to 
conferencea for (Artel) 32615 p. 27 (Logan) 
36541-5, (Jenkine) 35677 - 80 (Pratt) 36764 
p. 190, 36783-4. 


Oonieranoea—coal. 

Oommiaaionara’ conferencea, utility, Ac. (Cbrtla) 
34696 p. 107-8,84715-9 (Logan) 85541-8.86546- 
59 (Pratt) 36764 p. 190 (A. D. Yomeghneband) 
37222 p. 209,37419-21. 

Edncation Department—Opinion that oonferencas 
might be useful (Selby) 3w77. 

Police—Oonferenoaa between heida of police in 
different provinoea (Kennedy) 34390 p. 97. 

Co-operative Credit Sooietiea 

Attitude of people, use made of advances (Campbell) 
34295-6. 

Co-nmittee • system — Factional spirit, the chief 
obstacle to smooth working (Campbell) 34288-98. 

Financial position—Sonroe of funds, terms on which 
grants were made, Ac. (Campbell) 84279 - 82, 
34348-9, 34385-7. 

Government of India control 
Investment by Government officers—Bombay 
Government complaint that discnasion was 
premature, App. IL, p. 229; App. lY., 
p. 273. 

Provincial Government to decide limit up to which 
advances might be made—Bombay Government 
proposal, App. ^ p. 253. 

Panehayate, ^-operative Societies as nnotens for— 
Opinions and suggestions ( Campbell) 34278,84298- 

BraiatraT of Co operative Credit Societiee, propoaed 
^legation of power to, App. Y., p. 332. 

Starting Co-operative Sodeaes, method of (Camp- 
6«I1) M183-7, 34301, 34310, 34314. 

Working of scheme, number of societies, Ac. (Camp¬ 
bell) 34279, 34297, 34346-50. 

Court of Wards 

See Wards, Court of. 

Criminal Intelligence, Director of, eee Police. 

Cnrtie, Mr. G. S., I.C.S .—Settlement Commieeioner, 
Director of Land Seeorde and Inepeetor of 
Jtegietration 
Evidence 84696-779. 

Cnstoms 

Delegation of powers to officers connected with the 
department — Proposals submitted by Bombay 
Government, App. Y., pp. 335-6, 340, 342, 351, 
358-60,366, 873-5.377-9, 381-2. 

Government of India control—Bombav Govern¬ 
ment opinion as to degree of control that should 
be ezerdaed, App. II., p. 235. 

Organisation of department, App. I., p. 223. 

Sind, App. Id., p. 397. 


D. 

Darbare 

Eztension of system, proposed (Logan) 35531 
p.146. 

Dekhan Agriculturists’ Belief Act 
Conciliators and Yillage Mnnriffs, function* under 
Act, utility of work (Agadie) 32848-9 (D. Gidu¬ 
mal) 33043-9. 

Government of India sanction needed for eztension 
of Act, App. n., p. 245. 

Number of districts where Act was in force (Agaehe) 
32850 (D. Gidumal) 33043. 

Sind, working in (Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 183, 36677-8 
(Bulehand) 36192 p. 171. 

Dde^tion of powers 

Placing power aa low down at possible (Campbell) 
34278,34388-9. 

Bombay Government views (Lamb) 32450-2; 
App. il., p. 233. 

Prooeanre—Spedflc legislation «. General Dele- 

f tion Act (Lamb) 32067 p. 4, 32240-2, 32450- 
(D. Gidumal) ^9-12, 33040-2 (Jackeon) 
33181 p. 44, 33217-8 (Jenkine) 35740, 36800-4 
(Mackenzie) 35863-4 (Tekehand) 36l'23-5, 
36134-9 (A. D. Youtighueband) 37339-48, 
37370-2. 

Safeguards to a general Act (D. Gidumal) 33027- 
39. 

Selected officers only, delegition to (Artel) 32615 
p. 28 (Campbell) 34278, 34384 (Cameron) 35013 
p. 123. 

Supervision necesaary to aucoeasful daceutraluatiou 
(Pratt) 36764 p. 190,36831. 
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D^tetona 

PloTinoial Government, Urger potrera for, proposed 
{Frttneh) 34960 p. 118. 

Depnty CoUeeton 

Aprointment to Deputjr - CoUectorate in Sind— 
Opinion that Commissioner sbonld appoint 
(Riehard$on) 36075-8 (A. D. Younghutband) 
37233-9, 37310-.3. 

Establishment — Increase needed {Logan) 35531 
p. 145. 

Overwork {ArUtl) 32777. 

Personal Assistant to Collector, Deputy Collector 
t* (Pratt) 38859-62. 

Posting and transfer of (Jackton) 33207-8. 

Powers and functions — Existing powers and 
functions and opinions with reference to ex¬ 
tension. App. I., p. 222 ; App. V., pp. 290, 298, 
306, 330, 333-4,337, 345, 351-2, 357, 369, 372, 
378, 384. 

Agricnltnral loans (Artal) 32632. 

Appellate powers (Hamid AH') 36400. 

Local Boards and Municipalities, see those titles. 
Transfer of subordinates (Aga$ht) 32793-5. 
Village Officers, control of (Artal) 32618-27. 

Beudence at headquarters during monsoon, see 
title Sub-Divisional Officers. 

Beomitment (Artal) 32685-7, 32788 (Carmichael) 
33381-3 (Sadik AH) 36651-2. 

Status (A. D. Younghutband) 37418. 

Term of appointment (Agathe) 32826-7. 

Tours, time spent iu, advantages and disadvantages 
of system, &c. (.Irtal) 32628, 32646-70, 32695- 
,7 (Agaehe) 32877-8. 

See alto title Sub-Divisional Officers. 

Vernaculars, see that title. 

Deaai, Ehandubbai O., Bao Bahadur— Ex-Executive 
Engineer. 

Evidence 33869-929. 

Direotors-General 

See Inspectors-General. 

District Boards 

Abolition, question of (Artal) 32675 (Gokhale) 
33664-9,33738 (Jenkiut) 35811-2. 

Advisory Councils, utilising Boards as (Gokhale) 
33664-9, 33738 (Jenkin^ 33813-8 (Mackenzie) 
35941-2. 

Collector’s control, proposals for increased powers 
(MuUt) 37158^3, App. V., pp. 289- 90. 

See alto subheading Constitution. 

Commisrioner, larger powers for, proposed, App. V., 
pp. 289, 290. 

Constitution 

Appointment of members, method of, opinion in 
favour of strengthening elective element (Gok¬ 
hale) 33489 p. 60 (Bulchand) 36192 p. 171. 
Attitude of members, comparison with tabJe 
Boards (Ghotal) 33113 (Hamid AU) 36455-63. 
Chairman — Collector (Carmichael) 33351 
(Eiehardtun) 36028. 

Non-official Cbsurman — Opinions for and 
against (Carmichael) 33409 (Gokhale) 33489 
p. 60, 3.3587-8 (K. G. Detai) 33924 (Tilak) 
34137-8 (Bulchand) 36192 p. 171 (Math- 
radat) 36533. 

Electorate, classes to bo represented, Ac. (Gokhale) 
33489 p. 60 (Mathradrat) 36528 p. 80, 36594- 
600. 

Secretary—Question of paid Secretary (Logan) 
35649-51. 

Vice-President—Official or non-official (Bulchand) 
.36192 p. 171. 

Financial position and powers—Existing conditions 
and opinions with reference to inerMsed powers 
(Ghotal) 33063 p. 41 (Logan) 35531 p. 146. 
Adequacy of funds—Opinions and snagestions 
for increasing funds (Artal) 32719-23 (Jackton) 
33239-43 (Carmichael) 33314 p. 51 (Ghotal) 
33110-2 (Gokhale) 33627 (K. G. Detai) 
33875-8, 33903-5 (Ttlak) 34156 (Bnthoven) 
35473-4 (Logan) 35531 p. 146, 35656-60 
(Jenkint) ^750-6 (Mackenzie) 35969-73. 
Allocation to taluka Boards, qoestion as to 
fairness, Ac. (Artal) 32714-8 (AposAa) 32900-2, 
32925-31, 32933-40 (Gokhale) 33489 p. 59 
(Logan) 35653-6. 

Audit of accounts (Pratt') 36764 p. 190, 36786. 
Incomes of various District Boards (Artal) 32721 
(Agathe) 32900 (Jackton) 33230 (Carmichael) 
83384-5. 


District Boards—coat. 

F i nan ci a l poeitiou and powers, Ac.— coni. 

Be-appropriation (Agathe) 32861 (Richardton) 
36063 (Hamid Alt) 36424-5. 

Sources of income (Artal) 32713, 32740-6 
(Carmichael) 33314 p. 51 (Enthoven) 35420. 
Government contributions 
Basis of contributions (Enthoven) 35420. 
Increased contribution—Provincial Govern¬ 
ment to finance District Board, local 
funds being given to taluka Boards, pro¬ 
posed (Gokhale) 33489 p. 59-60, 33520-31, 
33568-78, 33617-27, 33727-31 (Ttlo*) 
3422&-7. 

Taxation, power to impose (Tilak) 34145 
(Jenkint) 35752-3. 

Tolls, abolition of^ proposed (Logon) 35531 p. 146. 

Powers and functions of District Boards and 
suggestions with reference to increa^ powers 
(Artal) 32615 p. 28 (Ghotal) 33063 p. 41 
(Jackton) 33181 p. 45 (Gokhale) 33617-26 
(Enthoven) 35473-^ (Logan) 355l3 p. 146 
(Bulchand) 36192 (Mathradae) 36528 p. 180. 

Appointments (Logan) 35627-35; App. 11., 
p. 23i^7. 

Ddegation of certain work to taluka Boards, 
proposed (Tilak) 34168-9. 

Dbpensaries (Agathe) 32867, 32915 (Greany) 
^67-74, 33486. 

Education (Artal) .32744-54 (Agathe) 32862-4, 
.32914-5, 32922-4 (Ghotal) 33149-50, (Jack- 
ton) 33231-7 (Carmichael) 33386, 33391, 
33401-2 (Selby) 34581 p. 103, 34612-3, 
34615-22 (Enthoven) 35420-4 (Mathradae) 
36528 p. 180, 36549-53 (Bulchand) 36192 
p. 171, 36283, 36288-302 (Pratt) 36811 
(A. D. Younghutband) 37281-5. 

Villagers to manage schools under supervision, 
or with aid, of District Board—Opinions 
(D. Gidumal) 32996-3000 (Gltoial) 33157 
(Gokhale) 33581-6, 33733 (Mathradae) 

36554-7. 

Establishment, increase in (Logan) 35531 p. 146. 

Financial powers, tee that subheading. 

Functions which should be made obligatory 
(mchardton) 36000 p. 165. 

Land, alienation of (Lagan) 35531 p. 146. 

Light railways, power for Boards to constroct 
(Logan) 35531 p. 146. 

Ce^ power to ruse—^Bombay Government 
proposal (Enthoven) 35527-30 (Jenkint) 
35742-5 ; App. II., p. 236-7. 

Municipalities—Opinions for and against control 
of munioipabties by District Boards (Artal) 
32615 p. 28 (Jackton) 33181 p. 46 (Carmichael) 
33314 p. 51 (R. Mahipalram) 33745 (K. G. 
Detai) 33869 p. 75 (Tilak) 34095-101. 
34125^ (Logan) 35531 p. 146 (Richardton) 
36000 p. 165 (Bulchand) 36192 p. 172 (Sadik 
AH) 36610 p. 183 (PraU) 36764 p. 190 (Mulet) 
37065 p. 202 (A. D. Younghutband) 37222 

p. 211. 

Police (Tdak) 34220-3. 

Public Worlm—Existing arrangements between 
Boards and Government, question as to whether 
Boards should employ their own engineer 
(Artal) 32756-60 (AgaOie) 32868-9, 32894-» 
(Ghotal) 33109-10 (Jackton) 33238-9 (Car¬ 
michael) 33387-8,33403 (Gokhale) Sibil, 33617, 
33624, 33726 (K. G. Detai) 33874-83, 33888-9, 
33898-905 (French) 35033-7 (Cameron) 35095- 
101, 35184-8 (Enthoven) 35432^ (Logan) 
35637-47 (Jenkint) 35746-9 (Richardton) 
36037-40 (Bulchand) 36192 p. 171, 36280-2, 
36324-6 (Hamid AH) 36453-4 (PraU) 36812-7, 

Sanitation (Dyton) 34886-8, 34900-1, 34911-5. 
34936-7. 

Taluka Board, tee title Taluka Boards. 

Vaccination (Artal) 32755 (Agathe) 32865-6 
(Dyton) 34890-1 (Logan) 35636. 

Control of vaccinators transferred from Sani¬ 
tary Department to District Boards by 
order of Government of India—Objections 
(Dyton) 34850. 84896-9, 34932-5 ; App. If., 
p. ^29; App. IV., p. 272. 

Veterinary work (Enthoven) 35476-7. 

Village pancAayati—Organization and surerviaion 
by Dutrict Boards, nroposed (Tilak) 34073 
p. 84, 34163-4, 34181-3. 
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Distriet Boar^—«<>»/. 

noTiDoial OoTornment control—Principle! which 
sbonld govern reUtione between Oovernment end 
District ^srds (Artal) 3^60-1 (G^Aoto/) 3S10& 
33389-92 {GokhaU) 33689-90 (Logan) 36643-7 
(Jcniiiw) 35746 (il. D. Younghusband) 37278-80. 

Procednre 

Committee sTstem (Bulchand) 36192 p. 171, 
36280. 

Language need (Malhradao) 36646; 

PnbTication of proceedings (Artal) 32762-3. 

Sind, District Boards in—Powers and foilctions, 
financial position, A& (Riehardton) 36000,36014-8, 
36028, 36041-4, 3605^3 (Hamid Alt) 36470-^ 
(Sadik Alt) 36638, 36667-8 (PraU) 36798-896 
(H'rifAO 3to-10, 36936-7, 36938-45, 36964-88, 
^995-7013, 37019-36, 37041, 37057-8 (Uule$) 
37065 p. 201,37118-20, 371bS-63(Younghu$band) 
37222 p. 211, 37278-80, 37284-6. 

Staff (Agathe) 32891-3. 

District Judges 

Appointment by Government (D. Oidumal) 32968. 

Grades of (D. Gidumal) 32967. 

Increased powers—Sng^tions, (D. Oidumal) .32966, 
32970-3 ; App. V.,pp. 276, 277, 283,335-6,341-2, 
343, 355-8, 360-1, 3&, 367, 372-3, 380-2, 384. 

District Magistrates 

Overwork (Gibb$) 36679 p. 186. 

Powers ana functions—Existing powers and func¬ 
tions and opinions with reference to increased 
powers, App. I., pp. 222-3; App. V., pp. 276, 
276, 277, 283, 286, 288, 290, 341, 356,368, 371, 
384-6. 

Police, relations with Police Officers—Question as 
to effect of Police Commission recommen¬ 
dations, &e. (Lamb) 32192-4 (Carmichael) 
33328-34 (Kennedy) 34390 p. 96, 34406-11, 
34541-52 (Quin) 35340-4 (Gibbe) 36700-2, 
36745-7. 

Appellate authority, transfer of powers to In- 
speotor-Oenersl of Police, proposed (iTemiMitf) 
34390 p. 96, 34412-6, 34569-73. 

Districts 

Number of districts, App. I., p. 222; App. lY., 
p. 396. 

BMUction in size of districts, question of (Lamb) 
32067 p. 5 (Ttlak) 34102-8 (Bulchand) 
36192 p. 171 (Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 183 (Gibbc) 
36679 p. 186 (PraU) 36764 p. 190 (MuU*) 
37066 p. 201 (.4. D. Younghueband) 37222 p. 
210 . 

Increased establishment v. reduction in size of 
(Artal) 32616 p. 28 (Agache) 32787 (Ghocal) 
33063 p. 41 (Jackton) 33181 p. 45, 33193-6 
(Carmichael) 33314 p. 51 (Logan) 36^1 p. 145 
(Haihradat) 36528 p. 179. 

Drainage 

See Smitation. 

Dyson, Uent-Col. T. E .—Sanitary Committioner to 
Government of Bombay. 

Evidebce 84860-969. 


E. 

Ecclesiastical Department 

Provincial Government control—^Existing control 
and proposals for its relaxation, App. Y., p. 295. 

Education 

Appeal, right of—Suggested restriction (Wright) 
36899 p. 195. 

Attitude of people, apresd of education in Sind 
(Sadik Ali) 36661-2 (BVipAt) 36940-2. 

Classes of schools—Control and management (Hume) 
33989-92 (Selby) 34664-71, 34693-6 (Bulchand) 
36316-8, 3M45-9 (Sadik Ali) 36664-8 (WrigU) 
36900-1. 

Conferences, opinion in favour of (Selby) 34677. 

District Boards, nowets of, see District Boards. 

Establishment—Larger iuspecting staff needed in 
Sind (Wright) 36899 p. 195. 

Government of India control—Question of undue 
interference, suggestions for relaxation of control 
(GokhaU) 33496-8 (Selhy) 31681 pp. 102-3, 
3460^11,34672-5,34681-3,34691-2; App. U, pp. 
226, 229, 251, 255, 273. 


Education—cost. 

Grant in aid—Fixed grant proposed (BMkanK) 
36319-20,36344. 

Higher education 

Raising room-rent in certain colleges an obstaNe 
to h^her education (JSelby) 34581 p. 103. _ 

Sind—Opinion against connection with district 
adminutration (TFrigAt) 36948-66. 
Mnnicipaliries, powers of (Ghotal) 33138-41 (Gok¬ 
haU) 33684-8 (R. Mahipatram) SSlbbS, 33808-12, 
33820-4 (Tilak) 34168 (Selby) 34681 p. 103, 
34621, 34649-50 (BuUhand) 36265-60, 36267-71 
(MathAtdae) 36529-30 (TFripAO 36901, 36989-94, 
37014-22, 

Officers and authorities connected with education, 
position and powers, &c., (minions mth refer¬ 
ence to larger powers (Selby) 34686-92; 
App. V., pp. 292-4, 336. 341, 348, 363-4, 367, 
359-60, 363-5, 367-9. 376, 380-1. 386. 390.- 
Colleetor, relations with Director, &c. (CampbeR) 
34278 (Selby) 34654-61. 

Comnussioner (Lamb) 32067 p. 5, 32185-91 
(Logan) 36531 p. 145 (Maekemie) 35897-902 
(A. D. Younghutband) 37296. 

Director-General—Powers and functions, opinions 
as to utility of office, &c., (Selby) 34581 p. 103, 
34645-8,34676-8 (Logan) 35531 p. 144(La»i5) 
32265 ; App. II., pp. 232, 240 
Director of Public Instruction (Selby) 34581 
pp. 102, 103 ; 34697-604, .34684-5, 

Ins^tors (Selby) 34581 p. 102. 

Recruitment (Selby) 34587-92. 

Inspectresses (Selby) 34581 p. 102. 

Traiaing (Selby) 34596. 

Professors, principals of colleges, &c. (Sdby) 
34581 p. 102. 

Sind, officers in 

Amistant deputy educstional inspectors, smaller 
charges, proposed (IPripAt) 36899 p. 195. 
Oollectors ( Wright) 36942-52 (MuUt) 
37194-200. 

Commissioner; transfer of part of control nqw 
exercised by Director of Public lastrnotinn 
to Commissioner, proposed ( Wright) 36899 
p. 195. 36916-29, 36911-2, 36989 (A. D. 
Younghutband) Kim p. 211, 37252-4, 37262, 
37266, 37303-6, 37360-3. 

Inspectors, powers of appointment (Wright) 
37044-6. 

Local Head of Department—Sumption for 
larger powers ( Wright) 36899 p. 196, 
36900-2, 36916, 36933-6 (A. D. Young- 
hutband) Kim p 211, 37304-6. 

Organization of department, App. 1, p. 223. 

Sind (Wright) 36930-2 ; App. Ill, p. 397. 
Pay-bills, accounts, &o .— Suggestions for simplifica¬ 
tion (Wright) 36899 pp. 196-6, 37046-50. 
Provincial Ooverumont control. 

Appointment and transfer (Selby) 34642-4. 
Delegations, suggestions for from Provincial 
Governments downwards, App. lY., pp. 292-4. 
Proposals submitted by Director of Public In¬ 
struction, procednre in regard to—Suggestion 
(Selby) 34581 p. 103,34684-5. 

Relations of officers with people (Selby) 34681 
p. 103. 

Bienne Officers and Magistratea, need for closer 
relations with department (Campbell) 34278. 
Taluka Boards, powers of, «ee Taluka Boards. 
Transfers — Fr^uency of transfers, suggested 
remedies (Selby) 34581 p. 103 (Wright) 3^99 
p. 195. 

Travelling allowances—Permanent allowancs desir¬ 
able (Wright) 37059-64. 

Yemaculars—Knowledge of officers, suggestions in 
regard to examinations (Selby) 34581 p. 103, 
34582-6, 34593-5, 34651-3. 34662-3. 

Yillagea, powers of, tee title Yillage Oiganizstion. 
Engineers 

Su Public Works and Irrintion, 

Enthoven, Mr. R. E., I CB.— Acting Secretary to 
Government in the General Department. 

Evidence 35367-530. 

Establishment 

lucreased eetablishments. Opinions for and agidosi 
(Lamb) 32067 p. 5 (Artal) 32615' p. 28 (AgaJte) 
32787 (Ghotal) 33063 p. 41 (Jackeua) 33l81 p. 46 
(Carmichael) 33314 p. .61 (Logirn) 35631 p. 146 
(Mathradat) 36528 p.-m (Mutet) 37066 p. 201. 
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EttebluhmeDt—«oti<. 

Indian offidala, empIoynMut of — Snggcstioa for 
inonaaing emplomient in all dopartmenta {K. Q. 
De$tti) 33869 p. 74. 

For powers of apmintment, $ee titles of officers and 
names of loesl oodies. 

IniM and Opiom 

District Bouds to be giren a share of excise 
rereqne, proposed (ffoAMole) 33489 pp. 69, 60; 
83670-2,33677^. 

Liquor shops, opeoinn of 

OoTemment of India control—Issne of orders con¬ 
trary to recommendation of Excise Oonunittee 
(Lamb) 32102 (Logan) 35631 p. 148 (Jfoc- 
iontU) 36848. 35^0-4; App. H., p. 229; 
App. IV., p. 273. 

HnnicipaUti^ larger powers for, proposed (A. 

Malupatram) 33746 p. 70, 33867-8. 

Taluka Boards, local option for, proposed (Math- 
rada$) 36568-60. 

Officers and authorities connected with excise— 
Position of officers and soggestions for exten¬ 
sion of powers, &e. 

Assistant Collector of Excise, App. V., p. 386. 
OoUector (Ghonal) 33063 p. 40 (Curti$) 34696 
p. 107. 

Commissioner of Division (Lamb) 32067 p. 5, 
32179-84 (Mackenzie) 35901-3. 

Commissioner of Excise (Logan) 35631 p. 145; 
App. V., p. 306-6, 328, 340, 342, 351, 368-60, 
366. 373-5, 377-9. .381-2,384. 

Inspector-General, App. I., p. 242. 

Utility of office, question of (Lamb) 32101 
(Logan) 35531 p. 144. 

Bomray Government opinion (Lamb) 32255; 
App. IL, p. 232. 

Excise Committee, views of (Lamb) 32523-5. 
Sind, officers in 

Collector of Excise (Mules) 37186-93. 
Commissioner in Sind (Mackenzie) 86896 (A. D. 
Younghusband) 37292. 

Onranisation of department, App. L| p. 223. 

Sind, App. III., p. 397. 

Execntive Council of Bombay Government 
Constitution of Council, functions of Governor and 
membra, &e.(Lamb) .32067 p. 3, 32069 (Jenkins) 
35662 ; App. I., p. 222. 

Procedure—Conduct of business, meetings, &c. 
(Jenkins) 35663-8. 

Swection of members—Suggestion (Murrag) 32530 
p. 23 (Logan) 35531 p. 145; App. II., p. ^6. 
Secretariat, attendance of members at (Lamb) 
32487-92 (Jenkins) 35665-8. 

Tours 

Governor’s tours (Murray) 32530 p. 23 (A. D. 
Younghusband) 37404. 

Members’ tours—Existing practice, opinions for 
and against frequent tonring (Murray) 32530 
p. 23 (Logan) 35531 p. 145 (Jenkins) 35669-71 
(Mackenzie) 35890 ; App. II., p. 236. 
Ei^osives, Chief Inspector of 
Functions, reasons for appointment, &o., App. II., 
p.240. 

Local conditions, insufficient knowledge of (Car- 
imehael) 33314 p. 50. 


P. 

Famine 

Belations between Government of India and Pro¬ 
vincial Government 

Borrowing powers of Government of India, Pro¬ 
vincial Governments to have first claim on, 
proposed (Ookhale) 33489 p. 57. 

Belief works, placing of near villages (Ookhale) 
33489 p. 68, 33492-5, 33526-32. 

Terms of special settlement, App. L, p. 238. 

Sind, extent of crop failures, &e. (Mules) 37181-6. 

Tillage panchayats to undertake famine relief, 
question of (Ookhale) 33518-9. 

Fees or honoraria for special work, acceptance by 
Government officers 

Provincial Government, powers of —Bombay 
Government pinion with reference to larger 
powers, App. IL, p. 266. 


Financial Department 

Provincial Government control—Existing control 
and proposals for its relaxation, App. V., 
p. 334-86. 

niutneUl BeUffions between Ooremment of Indin 
and Provinoinl Qovemmente—Bxietiny eon- 
trol of Proyincinl Goyenunents and ones- 
tion of delegation of powers (Lamb) 32067 
p. Z(Ibrakim Bahimtoola)»IS2B, 3ti!32-6 (OurHs) 
34696 p. 106 (French) 34960 p. 118, 84961-5, 
3499^003 ((hsmerm) 36043 p. 122 (^’a) 35237 
p. 130 (Logan) 36531 pp. 142-3, 36577-8. 
Absorption by Government of India of powers 
originally belonging to Bombay Government, 
App. n., p. 230. 

Acoonutant^nerars control, objectioiu to system 
(Jackson) 33181 p. 44, 33271-2 (Logan) 35631 
p. 142; App. II., p. 226. 

Appointment^ pa^, Ac., see those titles. 

Baunoes, provinoiu balanoas, expenditure from— 
Opinions (Lamb) 32349-51 ; App. 11., p. 230-1. 
Bombay Government opinion, App. II., pp. 224-6, 
230-1,234, 261-66. 

Borrowing powers for Provincial Government, see 
title Lmms. 

Budget 

Alteration and reduction by Government of India 
(Lamb) 32067 p. 3, 32070-8. 32216. 32128, 
323324 (OokhaU) 33645-7 ; App. U., p. 226. 
Discussion of budget 

Date for discnssion, ooiuions with reference to 
an earlier date (Lamb) 32339-46, .32402 
(Artal) 32615 p. 27 (Jackson) 33181 p. 44 
(Ookhale) 33640-4. 

Existing practice, suggestion for making dis¬ 
cussion a reality (Lamb) 32221-5, 32339-47 
(Ookhale) 33489 p. 58. 

Prei«ration, Ac., App. If., p. 226. 

Be-appropriati m (Lamb) 32122-7, 32347-8. 
Submission to Government of India (Lamb) 
32213-5 (Logan) 35531 p. 142 ; App. II., p. ‘226. 
Conditions of delegation, proposed safeguards 
(Tilak) 34173-5 (76r«5im Hahimtoola) M228, 
34250-3, 34264-9. 

Degree of control that should be exercised by 
Government of India—Opinions and suggestions 
(Lumh) 32067 pp. 3. 4; 32228-32, 32416-9 
(Artal) 32615 p. 27 (Jackson) 33181 (Ookhale) 
3355841, 33^1-16 (Ibrahim Hahimtoola) 
34254-8 (French) 34960 p. 118 (Cameron) 
85110-7 (Jsitjfciits) 35721-39, 35788-92; App. 
n., p. 234-5. 

Fiuaneial position of Government of India— 
Question as to effect if provincial budget were 
freed from all control (Lamb) 32372-83, 
32408-9. 

Imperial revenues mansged by Provincial Govern¬ 
ment (Lamb) 32067 p. 4, 32299, 3*2384-8 
(Jackson) 33181 p. 44, 33267-9 (French) 
k960 p. 118 (Jenkins) 35793-4. 

Attitude of Provincial Government, question 
as to whether Government was as careful of 
imperial resources as of its own (Lamb) 
32520-5 (OokhaU) .33648-9 (Curtis) 34749-60 
(Logan) 36532-6, 35570-6. 

Secretary of State's ^wer to determine opinion 
in favour of retention (Lamb) 322174. 

Dole system—Objections to system, suggested alcer- 
natives (Lamb) 32109-14, 32285-91, 32354-6 
(Mackenzie) 35921-5 ; App. II., p. 230-1. 
Separation of imperial and provincial finance— 
Opinions tor and against separation and sug¬ 
gestions with reference to redistribution of 
reveoncs (Lamb) 32067 p. 3, 32226-7, 32296- 
302, 32366-71, 38616, 33650-3, 33708-10 
(K. G. Desai) 33869 p. 73 (Ibrahim RahinUoola) 
M2‘28, 24229-31, 34246-7 (Cameron) 35043 
p. 122, 35225-36 (Quin) 36237 p. 130 (Logan) 
35531 p. 143 (Jmkins) 35720 (Mackenzie) 
35865-8 (Mathradas) 36528 p. 179, ^86-9. 
Alternative if separation were unporable (Logan) 
35531 p. 143, ^589-92. 

Bombay Government proposab, App. U, p. 233-5. 
Conflict between impel iiu and proviodal needs, 
question of (Ibrahim Hahimtoola) 34272-7. 
IHminntion of provincial revenues, soggestions in 
event of (Lamb) 32303-6. 

Ifew settlement preferable to actual separation 
(Lanib) 324044. 
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FinaneUl BeUtiont, ty^—eont. 

^ttlemente 

Allotment of certtin bends of revenne to be per* 
mnnently assigned to Prorincinl Goremment, 
proposed (Ttlak) 34109-11. 

Quan-iwnnsnent settlement of 1905-6, terms, 
woAing, Ao., (Lamb) 32115-21; App. L 
pp. m, 238-9. 

TTopopnlnrity of system (Tilak) 34073 p. 83. 
34109. ’ 

Shared beads {Logan) 35531 p. 142 ; App. L, p. 238. 
Abolition, see subheading Separation of imperial 
and provincial 6nanee. 

Snrpins of Oovernment of India, distribution of— 
Ezistinff system and snggested alteration (Lamb) 
32307-Tl; App. H, p. 231. 

Taxation, power to impose (Goiskale) 33489 p. 58, 
33602-5. 33711-2 (Ibrahim Rahtmloaia) 34248-9. 
Financial relations between Provincial Government 
and subordinate authorities 
Oontrol exercised by Provincial Government 
Contingent charges, greater freedom ne^ed for 
local officers (PraU) 36764 p. 190. 

Su alto titles of officers and names of local bodies 
and departments. 

Foreign Servioe, transfer of officers to 
Bombay Government opinion, App. II., p. 242-3. 
Fcwests 

Appointment of officers, method of (Murray) 
32534. 

Character and qnaliOcations of officers, suggestions 
fur improvement (Murray) 32599-M7. 

Classes of forests and authorities controlling, sug* 
■rested transfer of all protected forests to Bevenne 
Department (Murray) 32582-8. 

Code, Government ot India Code, conditions of 
application in Bombay (Murray) 32572-3. 

Oontrol forms (Murray) ^543-4. 

Correspondence, mles in regard to (Murray) 
82541-2 (PraU) 36891-4. 

Establishment 

Chief Conservator, qnestion as to desirability of 
appointing (Lamb) 32446-9 (Jftirray) 32530 
p. 24,32533-40. 

Increase needed (Laml) 32067 p. 5 (Murray) 
32530 p. 24, 32601-3. 

Natives, appointment as Conservators and Deputy 
Conservators, proposed (K. G. Desai) 3^69 
p. 74. 

Government of India control—Existing oontrol and 
opinions with reference to larger powers for 
I^vincial Government (ifarray) 325^ pp. 22, 
23; 32547-8,32572-3, 32389; App. H., pp. 228, 
251-2, 265-6. 

Disforestation (Murray) 32589. 

Snbordinate establishment, reorganization of 
(Umb) 32099, 32398-400, 32439; App. H., 
p. 229 ; App. IV., p. 271. 

Officers and authorities connected with the depart¬ 
ment, position and powers of and suggestions 
with reference to extended powers, App. T., 
303-5. 306, 316-20, 322, 331, 339-40, 343-4, 
347, 355, 357, 358-9, 361-2, 364, 367, 369, 
371-3,381-6. 

Collector, relatioos with forest officer, Ac. 
(Murray) 32541-4, 32591, 32608-10 (PnM) 
36891-4 ; App. V., pp. 303-4. 331. 

CommiMioner (Lamb) 32067 p. 5 (Murray) 32530 
p. 23, 82548-60, M561-3, 32574-80, 32611-4 
(Logan) 35531 p. 144 ; App. V., pp. 303-5. 
Conservator (Murray) 325w p. W, 32531-2, 
32548-50. 

Inspector-General 

Functions, reason for appointment, Ac., App. n., 
p. 239. 

U^ty of appointment, qnestion of (Lamb) 
32067 p. 4, 32085 (iftirray) 32530 p. 23, 
32551-W, 32565-9 (Logan) 35531 p. 144; 
App. n., p. 232. 

Sind 

Colleotor, relations with Forest Officer in Sind 
(Muiet) 37164-7. 

Deputy Conservator to be made Conservator, 
proposed (Murray) 32530 p. 24. 

Ontanisatiion of department, App, I., p. 223. 

Sind, App. in., ^ 397. 

PanchayaU, ntilizatiun of (Murray) 32580 p. 24, 
32564, 32592-4 (GokhaU) 33513-7. 

Pay ot officers—^losnfficient (Murray) 32602-7. 

83821 


Forests—cent. 

Popular lights encroachment of department on 
(T^) 34178-9. 

Provincial Govemnrent, relations with department 
(if^y) 32630 p; 23, 82548-60. 

BeUtions between officers and people (Ifumry) 
82695-8. ^ 

Beports and returns, demand for (ificrray) 8253A 
p. 23. 

Bevenne from forests, provincialisation proposed 
(Loyan) 35531 p. 143 (Maebnuie) 35865-8. 
Trainmg of officers (Murray) 82570-4. 

Transfers—Evil ot frequent tranters and sugges¬ 
tion fur rednetion (Murray) 32530 p. 24. 
yemacnlars, officers’ IcnowlMge of (jfurray) 32530 
p. 24. 

Wor to g plMs, jrreparation and submission ( Murray) 

French, Mr. v! C. — E^miner of Public Work$ 
AecounU. 

Evidence 34960-5042. 


a 

General Department 

Government of India control—Cases submitted by 
Bombay Government showing need for deoentra- 
lisation, App. II., pp. 228, 247-51. 

Scope of department (Enlhoven) 3^7. 

Ghosal, Mr. J., I.C.S.— Officiating Collector of West 
Khandeeh. 

Evidence 33063-180. 

Gibbs, Mr. H. M.— Offidating Deputy Inepector-Generat 
of Police for Sind. 

Evidence 36679-189. 

Gidnmal, Mr. D.— Seeeione Judge at Ahmedabad. 
Evidence 32966-3062. 

Gokhale, the Hon. Mr. G. M.—Member of Imperial 
Legieltttive Council and ex-Member of Born^y 
Legielative Council. 

Evidence 33489-744. 

Govanunent of India 

Belatioos with Provincial Government—^Existing 
relations and opinions with reference to dele- 

f ation of powers (Lamb) 32067 p. 4, 32103^, 
2262-3 (Artal) 32616 p. 27, 32707 (Jackeon) 
33181 p. 44 (Cameron) 35043 p. 122 (Enthoven) 
35515. 35521-2 (Logan) 35531 p. 143, 35580-1 
(Mackentie) 35847-8 ; App. IL, pp..224-7, 229, 
230, 232-3, 236 ; App. IV. pp. 272-3. 
Absolution by Government of India of powera 
originally exercised by Bombay Government, 
qnestion of (Lamb) 32312-31 ; App. IL, 
pp. 226, 288-30. 

Agncnltnral sobolarsbips, App. n., pp. 253-4. 
Appeals (Murray) 32530 p. 23 (K. G. Decai) 83869 
p. 73 (Canxermt) 35043 p. 123 (Quin) Sb73et 
p. 131 (Jenkins) 35791-2 (A. Z). Younghusband) 
37222 p. 209. 

Appointments (Artal) 32616 p. 27. 

Creation of appomtments (Lamb) 32293-5, 
32386-8 (Ookhah) 33489 p. 58, 33659-61 
(Tilak) 34121-2 (French) 34960 p. 118, 
34966-7, 34999-5003 (Matbradas) 36528 
^^79; App n., pp. 226, 260, 261, 256, 269, 

Attitude of authorities and people towards the 
qnestion of decentralization 
Home-Government (Logan) 35577-9. 

Official and non-official opinion (Tilak) 34073 
p. 83 (Enikotm) 85519-%. 

Blocking of reforms, question as to responsibility 
(Lamb) 32099-100, 32394-400,32437-40 (Ibra¬ 
him Bahimtoola) 34228 p. 89 ; App. IL, p. 1^9 ; 
App. lY., p. 269-71. 

Bombay Government opinions and suggestions 
(Enthoven) 35526; App. IL, pp. 224-3^23^74. 
Bombay Municipality (/oraiiim Rdkimtoola) 842%, 
84259-60 (SJuppurd) 84808, 34813-4 ; App. IL. 
p. 229 ; App. IV., p. 231. 

Cantonments ( Wolf e-Murray) 85974-99. 
Comparison between the two Governments—‘ 
Opinions as to credit dne for initiation ot reforms 
(Zam5)32129-48(Jfhrray)32530p.23(GobWs) 
%489 p. 58, 33491-8, 33526-32, 33701-6 (Quin) 
35237 p. 131 (Logan) 35531 p. 144, 3M82-& 
(Pratt) 36764 p. 189. 

8 a 
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€ov6niinMit of Indio—«oMt 
Bektions, Ac .—eota 

Oooditioiu of doocntralization 
Mnhusmadans, adeqaate lepreaentation of 
{Bajiuddin Ahmad) 34^ p. 81. 

Popnur control, axtenaion of (Gokhale) 33489 
p. 39, 33564. ^3694, 33707, 33721-4 

ITOak) 34149-^ 34173-4 (Malhradat) 36528 
p. 179. 

Go-operative Credit Societies, App. IL, pp. 229, 
252; App. IV., p. 27»-4. 

Degree of control—Suggestions in favour of, 
Oovemnaent of India exercising a general 
control and opinions as to authority for 
introduction of reforms (Lamh) 32067 p. 4, 
32131-2, 32263-8,32359-64 (Murray) 32630 
p. 23 (GokhaU) 33489 p. 58, 3%58-61 
33697 (Ibrahim Rahimtocia) 34254-8 
(French) 34960 p. 118. 36017-9 (Cameron) 
miO-7 (Quin) 35237 pp. 130, 131; 
35329-31 (Logtin) 35531 p. 143 (Jenkine) 
35720-1, 36722-30 (MaekenzU) 35908, 

35926-9 (Gibh$) 36679 p. 186 (PraU) 36764 
p. 189 ; App. II., p. 234. 

Imperial Departments managed by Provincial 
Government (Lamh) 32067 p. 4. 

Delegations to beads of offices, App. II., p. 262-3. 

Depi^mentalism — Opinions (Jaeknon) 33181 
(Tilak) 34073 p. 84, 34178-9 (Quin) 35237 
p. 131. 

Deputations (French) 34960 p. 118. 

Difference in demands and needs of Bombay and 
Madras and of the other Provincial Govern¬ 
ments (Zamb) 32067 p. 4 (Enthoven) 35516-8. 

Education (Gokhaie) 33495-8 (Stlhy) 34581 p. 
102-3, 34606-11, 34672-6, 34691-2; App. n., 
pp. 226, 229, 251. 266 ; App. IV., p. 273. 

Exceptions to rules (French) 34960 p. 118, 
34974-6, 34997-8 (Cameron) 35043 p. 122, 
35189. 

Excise (Lamb) 32102 (Logan) 35531 p. 143 
(Mackeneie) 35848, 35880-4; App. IL, p. 229 ; 
App. IV., p. 273. 

Famine (Gokhalt) 33489 pp. 57, 58; 33492-5, 
33526-32; App. I., p, 238. 

Fees or honoran^ acceptance by officers, App. II., 
p. 265. 

Finance, see Fiaandal relations, also Loans. 

Forcing changes on Provincial Government 
(Gokhale) 33495-8; App.IL, p. 229; App. IV., 
p. 273-4. 

Foreign Service, App. II., pp. 242-3. 

Forests (Lamb) 32099,32398-400,32439 (Murray) 
32530 p. 22-3,32547-8, 32672,32589; App. H., 
pp. 229, 261-2, 265-6; App. IV., p. 271. 

General Department, App. 11., m. 228, 247-51. 

Government Servants’ Conduct Buies (Enihoven) 
35413-8. 

Impersonal character—Opinions (Lamb) 32067 
p. 4 (Gokhale) 33489 p. 57 (Cameron) ^43 p. 
122 (Quin) 35237 p. 131. 

Inspectora and Dire^rs-Oeneral, system of, see 
title Inspectors-General and names of depart¬ 
ments. 

Irrigation (Cameron) 35043 p. 122, 35226-36; 
App. n., p. 226. 

Jail warders, improvement of position, App. 11., 
p. 229 ; App. IV., p. ^0-1. 

Judicial Dep^ment(C<<in} 35237 p. 130; App. II., 
pp. 228,245-6. 

Land revenue (Lamb) 32131-48, 32528-9 (Artal) 
32704-6 (Gokhale) 33489 p. 58,33491-8,33526- 
32, 33701-6 (Tilak) 32123-4 ; App. H., p. 262. 

Leave (Artal) 32615 p. 27 (Logan) w531 p. 143. 

Light railways, concessions for (Procter) 33930-53. 

Local public opinion. Government of India not 
amenable to (Ibrahim RahimtooUt) 34228. 

Medical Service (Greany) 33410 p. 54, 33418-22, 
33431-2, 3343^1, &461-2, 33456, 83460-1 
(Quin) 35270-4 (Enthoven) 35482-3 ; App. II., 
pp. 226, 228, 229, 244, 24t»-61,261; App. IV., 
p^ 270, 272. 

Military guards over treasuries, Ac. (Lamb) 
32099 ; App. H.,^ 229 ; App. IV., p. 272. 

Mining rule.*, App. 11., p. 253. 

Municipal loans (Gokhale) 33702-4 (Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola) 34^8, 34237-45 (Sheppard) 

34808, 34830-4 (Cameron) 35209-11; App. H., 
p. 229 ; App. IV., p. 271. 


Oovernment of IndiA—coat. 

Belations, Ac.—cent. 

Museoms, propnaed appointment of Inapeetor- 
General for, App. II<, p. 229; App. IV., 
p. 273-4. 

Octroi duties (R. Mahipatram) 33745, 33776-8, 
33790-3 (Enthoven) ^10-2 ; App. n., p. 229. 
247-8; App.rV.,p.274. 

Pay and aUowanoea (Lamb) 32100, 32262-75 
(Jackeon) 33181 p. 44 (Gokhale) 33489 p. 58, 
33661-2 (Kennedy) 34481-5, (French) 34960 
p. 118, 35008-16 (Cameron) 35122-7, 35159-65 
(Quin) 36237 p. 130, .35263-9 (Enthoven) 
.35419 (Jenkine) 35805-8 (Mackenzie) 85910-2 
(Richardeon) 36089-96 (Mc^radae) 36528 
p. 179 (Wright) 36899p. 195,37059-64,37062-4 
(A. D. Younghueband) 37222 p. 211-2, 37356- 
67 ; App. II., pp. 226, 229, 250, 256-64; 
App. IV., p. 272. 

Pennons (Lamb) dSTll-H (Artal) 32615 p. 27 
(Jackeon) 33270 (Gokhale) 33489 p. 58. 
.33661-2 (French) 3M20-31 (Mackenzie) 
35918-20; App. II.. pp. 243, 258, 259. 

Village officers, pensions for (Gertie) 34696 
p. 106 (Mackenzie • 35966-8. 

Police (Lamb) 32099-100 (Kennedy) 34390 
p. 96-7, 34391-405, 34417-9, 34451-506, 
3^81-5, 34556-8 (Quin) 35237 p. 133, 35251- 
69, 35279-93, 35312-28, 35349-52 (Gibbe) 
36679 p. 186, 36680-9, 36703-41, 86726-30, 
36745-51 (A. D. Younghueband) 37222 p. 208, 
37297-8; App. H, pp. 228, 2^, 245-6, 256, 
267,263; Aro. IV., p. 271. 

Principle that should mvern relations (Gokhale) 
3.3489 p. 58, 3ti7l6-f (E>Ukoven) 35409-11. 

Public Works (Lamb) 32292,32389-93 (Cameron) 
35043 p. m, 36050-7, 35118-9, 35159-66 ; 
App. n., pp. 226, 229, 230, 267-9. 

Bmstration fees (CurUe) 34696 p. 106, 34701. 
Special services—Bemnneration of officers for 
{ Enthoven) 35409-10; Am. It., p. 247. 

Beports and returns, demand for (Lamb) 32489- 
46 (K. G. Deeai) 33869 p. 74 (French) 34960 
p. 118 (Quin) 35237 p. 131 (Gibbe) 36679 

p. 186. 

Rendences of officers (Lamh) 32100, 32276 
(French) 35004 (Cameron) 350^ p. 122, 
35120-4, 35183, 3520i-8jrz,op(m) 35531 p. 143; 
App. H, p. 229 ; App. IV., p. 272. 

Revenue, considerations of, dominating policy 
(Jackeon) 33181 p. 44 (Cameron) 35043 

p. 122. 

Rigidity and uniformity, tendency to—Opinions 
(Lamb) 32067 p. 4, 32426-31 (Jackeon) 33181 
p.44 (French) 34960 p. 118 (Cameron) 35043 
p. 122 (Quin) 35237 p. 130-1 (Logan) 35631 
p. 143 (A. D. Younghueband) 37222 p. 208-9; 
App. IL, p. 232-3. 

Salt administration in Sind, revision of, App. IL, 
p. 229, 235; App. IV., p. 274. 

Sanitation (Dyeon) 348M, 34928-31 ; App. II., 
pp. 229, 231; App. IV., p. 272. 

Secretary of State v. Government of India as 
controlling authority (K. G. Deeai) 33869 
p. 73 (Jenkine) 35731-9, 35788-90. 

Separation of imperial and provincial depart¬ 
ments—Opinions and sugnestions (Lamb) 
32067 p. 4, 32879, 82413-4 (K. G. Deeai) 
33869 p. 73 (Logan) 85531 p. 143; App. II., 
p. 233. 

Alternative if separation were impossible 
(Logan) 35531 p. 143, 35589-92. 

Unequal treatment of provinces'(/broAim Rahim¬ 
toola) 34228,34261-2. 

Vaccination (Lamb) 32080-4; App. II., pp. 227, 
229 ; App. IF., p. 272. 

Government of the country 
Existing system, results obtained by, position of 

natives m British and Native States compared 

(Sheppard) 34780 p. 112. 

Federation of provinces (Tilak) 34073 p. 84, 
34129-31,34176-7. 

Alternative suggestion (Sheppard) 34780 p. 113, 
34848-9. 

Government Servants’ Conduct Rules 
Provincial Government to decide as to application 

of existing rules to particular cases, proposed 

(Enthoven) 35413-8. 
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J. 

Jackson, Mr. A. M. T., Collector of Nasih. 

Evidence 33181-314. 

Jails 

Inspector-General of Prisons 
Funotwns, reasons for appointment, &o., App. I., 

Larger powers for, App. I., pp. 285, 354, 374, 
378-9,381,390. 

Warders, scheme for improvement of position 
vetoed by Government of India, App. II., p.227 ; 
App. IV., p. 270-1. 

Jamahandis 

Authorities dealing with (Artal) 32770. 

Description of system (Hamid Ali) 36405-9,36485- 
91 (Sadik Ali) 36658. 

Jenkins, the Hon. Mr. J. L., I.C.S.— Officiating Mem- 
her of Council, Permanent and First Grade Com¬ 
missioner. 

Evidence 35661-820. 

Judicial Commissioner in Sind 

Powers and functions — Existing powers and 
functions and proposed extension of powers 
(,Quin) 352.37 p. 131 (Tekchand) 36165-8 : 
App. III., p. 396 ; App. V., p. 278. 

Judicial Department 

Government of India control—Existing control and 
proposal for larger powers for Provincial Govern¬ 
ment {Quin) 35237 p. 130 ; App. IL, pp. 228, 

245-6. . i'l' > i-F , 

Provincial Government control—Existing control 
and proposed delegation of powers (Ohosal) 
33156 (Quin) 35237 p. 131, 35304-6, 35334-9 
.{Logan) 35531 p. 145, 35616-8 ; App. V., 
pp. 275-88. 

For particular powers, see names of officers. 
Returns, reduction in demand for {Quin) 35237 
in. 131. 


K. 

Karachi 

Larger powers for municipality, question of 
{Mackenzie) 35904-6 {.c^,Jechand) 36132-3 {Mules) 
37065 p. 201. 

Municipal,lands, control of {Mmo.\ 37 x 48 - 9 . 

Police force, undermanning of {MuleS) !< 7 ncK „ 20 I 
Karachi Port Trust 

Chairman of Port Trust, appointment by O'- 
missioner, proposed {Richardson) 36071-4. 

Larger powers—Opinions for and against {Mules) 
37065 p. 201. 

Loans, power to raise {Mules) 37215-8. 
Memorandum submitted by Karachi Port Trust, 
App. IV., p. 397-8. 

Karkuns 

Duties {Artal) 32621-3. 

Overwork {Ghosal) 33063 p. 41. 

Pay of lowest grade karkuns, increased, proposed 
{Artal) 32615 p. 28. 

Sind, karkuns in {Sadik Ali) 36626-9. 

Kennedy, Mr. M.— Acting Inspector-General of Police 
in Bombay 
Evidence 34390-580. 

Kulkarnis 

See Village Organization. 


L. 

Lamb, the Hon. Mr. R. A.— Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay. 

Evidence 32067-529. 

Land Records 

Delegations of power from Provincial Government 
downwards, App. V., pp. 296, 298, 300-1, 303-6, 
317-28, 330, 334, 356, 374, 376, 379-80. 

Director of 

Abolition of office, and transfer of work to a 
Board of Revenue, proposed {Curtis) 34696 
p. 108, 34713-4, 34728-30. 


Land Records— cont. 

Director of— cont. 

Functions {Curtis) 34696 p. 108 ; App. I., 
p. 223. 

Sind—Relations with Commissioner in Sind, &c. 
{Mules) 37065 p. 201, 37084-92 {A. D. Young- 
husband) 37246-51. 

Superintendent of Land Records in Sind—Func¬ 
tions, App. III., p. 395. 

Land Registration 
See Registration. 

Land Revenue 

Acquisition of land 

Delegation of power to local officers, suggestion 
for, App. V., pp. 328-9. 

Collector {Ghosal) 33093-5. 

Exemption from payment granted to municipalities 
in certain cases {R. Mahipatram) 33864-6. 
Alienation of land — Existing powers of various 
authorities and suggestions with reference to 
delegation of powers 
Collector, App. V., pp. 309, 312-3. 

Commissioner, App. V., p. 298. 

District Boards {Logan) 35531 p. 146. 
Municipalities {R. Mahipatram) 

33797-9, 33804, 33856-63 {Logan) 35531 p. 146 
{Mules) 37148-9. 

Provincial Government, App. II., p. 252. 

Sind—Local ofiScers’ powers to make grants of 
land {Mules) 37065 p. 201, 37073-83, 37110-1 
{A. D. Younghusband) 37385-90. 

Waste lands, auction-sales of—Larger powers for 
mamlatdars, proposed {Ghosal) 33063 p. 40, 
33072-4. 

Appropriation of land—Existing restrictions and 
proposals for delegations of power to local 
officers {Ghosal) 33065-6. 

Collector, App. V., pp. 311-2, 315. 

Mamlatdars {Ghosal) 33063 p. 40, 33065-6. 

Code 

Provincial Government’s power to modify Code 
{Ghosal) 33151-2. 

Sind, application of Code to {A. D. Younghusband) 
37226-8, 37324-31. 

Delegations of power from Provincial Government 
downwards—Opinions and suggestions {Ghosal) 
33063 p. 40, 33065-74 {Tilak) 34119; App. V., 
pp. 317-8, 322, 374. 

Grain compensation allowance—Larger powers for 
Commissioners and Collectors in Sind, proposed 
{Mules) 37065 p. 201. 

Malkano, fixing of {Hamid Ali) 36415-6 {Mules) 
37103-11 {A. D. Younghusband) 37379-90. 
Members in charge of department, selection of— 
Bombay Government view, App. II., p. 236. 

">ver - collection, refund for — Larger powers for 
Sub - Divisional Officer, proposed {Sadik Ali) 
r;iS§ 01 p. 182 
Assistm'‘“J."“®P.e“^ 

36367-8, 3640T-^I? >er s powers {Hamid Ah) 
Collector — Existing p j 

reference to extension®,^® opinions with 
son) 33214-6 {Carmichael ffib) 32i7S-8 {Jac^ 
34115-8, 34154-5. "’^Up. 50 (7i7 

Sind {Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 182 {A. > 

husband) 37267-9 {Mathradas) 36b’'i 
App. V., p. 314. 

Government of India control — Results of con¬ 
trol and opinions with reference to larger 
powers for Provincial Governments {Lamb) 
32131-48, 32528-9 {Artal) 32704-6 {Gokhale) 
33489 p. 58, 33491-8,33526-32,33701-6 {Tilak) 
34123-4. 

Sub-Divisional Officers, larger powers, proposed 
{Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 182 ; App. V., p. 321. 
Settlements 

Appeals, procedure in regard to {Lamb) 32464-72. 
ClassiUcation of lands {Curtis) 34763. 

Officers responsible for management {Curtis) 
34720-2. 

Rates 

Consolidation of water-rate and land-rate 
{Carmichael) 33369-70 {Curtis) 34767-8. 
Popular objections, consideration given to 
before rates were submitted for sanction 
{Curtis) 34764-6. 

Sind, method of fixing rates in {A. D. Young¬ 
husband) 37373-6. 
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Governor of Bombay 

Powers and functions (Lamb) 32067 p. 3 (^Cameron) 
35139-40 ; App. I., p. 222. 

Tours {Murray) 32530 p. 23. 

Greany Surgeon-General J. P., M.D., Surgeon- 

General in Bombay. 

Evidence 33410-88. 


H. 

Heads of Departments 

Appointment — Selection ■». Seniority {Murray) 
32530 p. 24 35237 p. 132. 

Powers, proposals for increase of {Logan) 35531 
p. 143. 

Bombay Government opinion, App.II., pp. 235-6. 
Detailed proposals submitted by Bombay 
Government, App. V., pp. 353-4, 360-1, 365, 
373,374. . 

Experimental delegation to Heads of Depart¬ 
ments— Bombay Government order {En- 
thoven) 35492-500 {MacJcenzie) 35873 ; 
App. VI., p. 392-3. 

Budgets, preparation of {Sadik Ali) 36601 
p. 183. 

Secretaries of departments, relations with {Lamb) 
32493-5. 

Sind ; position of Heads of Departments in relation 
to Commissioner {Mules) 37065 p. 201, 37084-92 
{A. D. Younghusband) 37222 pp. 209, 210 : 
37246-55, 37291-6. 

Holidays in Government offices 
Provincial Government, larger powers for—Bombay 
Government proposals, App. II., pp. 229, 248, 
254. 

Home Government 

Attitude towards decentralization {Logan) 36577-9. 
Control exercised by, see Secretary of State. 
Pernicious influence {Logan) 35531 p. 143-4. 
Honorary Magistrates 

Beneficial results from creation of office {Hume) 

33954 p. 79. 

Hospitals and dispensaries 
Budget estimates of civil hospitals {Greany) 33410 
p. 54. 

Inspection of dispensaries {Greany) 33410 p. 54, 
334 62-5, 33472-6. 

Maintenance {Agashe) 32915 {Greany) 33410 p. 54 ; 

33467-71, 33480 {R. Mahipatram) 33801. 

Officers and authorities connected with hospitals 
and dispensaries, position of 
Civil Assistant Surgeons {Greany) 33410 p. 54, 
33482. 

Civil Surgeons {Agashe) 32867 {Greany) 33^410 
p. 54. 

Commissioner {Lamb) 32067 p. 5. 

District Board {Agas 1 32867.,32P-'rp {Greany) 
33467-74, 33486. 

Hr spital Assistants 33410 p. 54, 33472, 

33486-8. 

Municipalities ' {Greany) 33467-78 {Bulchand) 
36272-9 • 

Surge-^ns-General {Greany) 33410 p. 53-4. 
ijUimg Committee {Greany) 33481. 
xinme, Rev. Dr. R. A .—Member of American Marathi 
Mission of Ahmednagar. 

Evidence 33954-4039. 


I. 


Hon. Mr .—Member of Bo mbay 
and of Bombay Municipality. 


Ibrahim Rahim 
Legislatir 
Evidence A 
Income-Ta^ ... ' 

Provincia. J" ^.^Opinions for and against {JacJe- 
son) 3318?'pr44 {Logan) 35531 p. 143, 35586. 
Uniform tax, question as to necessity for {Jackson) 
33181 p. 44,33276-8 {Logan) 35587-8. 

Inefficient officers, removal of 

Compulsory retirement—Opinions and suggestions 
{Enthoven) 35458-65 (Jenkins) 35795-6 {A. D. 
Younghusband) 37222 p. 210 ; App. II 
p. 236. 

33321 


Inefficient officers, &c.— cont. 

Compulsory retirement, &c.— cont. 

Pensions for men compulsorily retired, proposed 
(Kennedy) 34440-3 (Oam) 35237 p. 132 {En¬ 
thoven) 35367, 35376-7, 35456-7 (Jenkins) 
35797. 

Popularity of Service, question as to effect on 
(Enthoven) 35456 (Jenkins) 35798-9. 

Safeguards against injustice—Suggestions (A. D. 

Younghusband) 37222 p. 210. 

Temporary supersession or reversion in ease of 
First Assistants, proposed (Curtis) 34706-9. 
Probationary service to facilitate removal of un¬ 
desirable officers, proposed (Jackson) 33202-3. 
Inspeotors-General and Directors-General 

Appointment, reasons for appointment, &c., App. II., 
pp. 227, 239-42. 

Bombay Government, indictment of system, App. II,. 

pp. 227-8, 231-2. > . 

Functions, proper functions (Lamb) 32067 p. 4 
(Murray) 32530 p. 23 (Carmichael) 33314 p. 50 
(Greany) 33410 p. 54 (French) 34960 p. 118 
(Cameron) 35043 p. 122; App. II., pp. 227, 232, 

239-42. Fi- . i-F , 

Local conditions, insufficient knowledge of (Car¬ 
michael) 33314 p. 50. 

Undermining authority of Provincial Government 
over its own officers (Lamb) 32087-95, 32432-5 
(Mackenzie) 35851-5, 35859 ; App. II., pp. 227-8, 

231-2. FF , rr , 

Utility of appointment, &c. (Lamb) 32067 p. 4, 
32085-7, 32096-8, 32436, 32518-27 (Murray) 
32530 p. 23 (Artal) 32615 p. 28 (Jackson) 33181 
p. 44, 33219 (Greany) 33410 p. 54 (Cameron) 
35043 p. 122-3 (Jenkins) 35697-9 (Mackenzie) 
35884-6 ; App. II., p. 232. 

See also names of departments. 

Irrigation 

Government of India control, question of relaxation 
Borrowing powers needed for Provincial Gover'^ 
ment (Cameron) 35043 p. 122. 

Provinoialization of irrigation exp'^“‘^**“'^®i 
question of (Lamb) 32413-4 rfMaekenzie) 
35865-8. 

Shared heads system, loss entail'®'^ (Cameron) 
35043 p. 122, 35225-36. 

Officers and authorities connec'®®'^ with irrigation, 
position of 

Collector—Relations with" Executive Engineer, &c. 
(Carmichael) 333’'°~2^' 33325-7, 33371-4 

(K. G. .-••33919-22 (Pratt) 36826-30, 

36838-47. 

Commissio-^—-Existing powers and suggestions 
reference to extension (Carmichael) 33319- 
20 (K. G. Desai) 33917-22 (Logan) 35662, 
35693-5 (Mackenzie) 35897. 

Executive Engineer (Carmichael) 33368 (K. G- 
Desai) 33880-1 (Pratt) 36844. 
Inspector-General 

Functions, proper functions, App. II., p. 242. 
Utility of office (Lamb) 32086, 32255 (Cameron) 
35043 p. 122-3 (Mackenzie) 35884 ; App. II., 
p. 232. 

Joint-Secretary for Irrigation to Bombay Govern¬ 
ment (Cameron) 35043 p. 121. 

Sind 

Collector (Pratt) 36826-30, 36838-47, 36863-4 
(Mules) 37168-73, 37201-5 (A. D. Young¬ 
husband) 37270-3. 

Commissioner (A. D. Younghusband) 37222 

p. 211. 

Executive Engineer, aloofness of, resulting in 
usurpation of authority by subordinates 
(Pratt) 36764 p. 190. 

Superintending Engineer (A. D. Younghusband) 
37274-7. 

Protective u. productive works (Cameron) 35192-6 
(Mackenzie) 35869-70. 

Rates 

Consolidation of water-rates with land revenue— 
Varying practice (Carmichael) 33369-70. 

Sind, method of fixing assessment in, &c. (A. D. 
Younghusband) 37373-8. 

Vernacular—Inadequate knowledge of Executive 
Engineers (A. D. Younghusband') 37222 p. 210. 
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Land Bevanne— «on<. 

SettlenwntB—c<m(. 

B^rts 

OommiMioner in Sind, larger powers for, pro* 
posed 37066 p. 201, 37160-5. 

Piooedare (CurUi) 347&. 

Settlement Commissioner and Director, Land 
Beoords 

Abolition of oflSee—Opinions for and against 
(Lamb) 32460-1 (Carti$) 34696 p. 108. 
Powers and fnnotiona, relations with Divisional 
Gommissionsr, Sea. (Lamb) 32067 p. 6, 
32461-72 (Curti$) 34696 p. 108, 34698-700 ; 
App. L, p. 223. 

Surrey—Working of Bombay system in Sind 
(MuU$) 37174-81. 

Transfer of land—Larger powers for Collector, 

proposed (Ghotal) 33063 p. 40, 33067-71. 

Leave of officers 

Provincial Government’s power to grant—Existing 
powers and suggestions with reference to ex¬ 
tension (Artal) 32616 p. 27 (Lofon) 36631 
p. 148. 

Medical officers, applications of—Conntersigoatare 
by Director - wneral (Gr«any) 33418-22, 
38431-2. 


Local Self'Ctovemment 

Attitude of people, question as to whether District 
officials enoeavonreid to stimulate p-tpular interest 
(Artal) 32760-1, 32780-1 (Aga$h«) 32886-42, 
32911-3 (D. Gidumal) 32990-2. 

Extension of principle—Suggestions and odnious 
(Gohhale) 33489 p. 68-9 (Bume) 3.3964. 33998 
(TUak) M073 (Ma(hrada$) 366^ pp. 179, 180 
(Logan) 36638-42. 

Progress made, question of (Lamb) 82243-6 (Sadik 
Ali) 36633-6 (PraU) 36764 p. IM. 

Unit of Local Self-Government—Opinions and 
suggestions (D. Gidumal) 32988, 32993-6 (Gtik- 
Me) 33489 pp. 69, 60 ; 33533-4, 33623, ^7 
(Ttlak) 34073 p. 84 (Jenkim) 36811-2. 

Working of system (Hume) 34001-4. 

See alto names of lo^ bodies. 


Logan, the Hon. Mr. A. C., I.C.S.— Cbmmieiioner of 
Salt, Cuetome, Opium and Ahkari and Ea-Com- 
miuioner of the Central Division, 

Evidence 86531-660. 


M. 


Beplacing officers on leave and other questions 
relating to frequency of transfer, see title 
Transfers. 

Lemlative Council of Provincial Government 

Constitnuon, App. L, p. 222. 

Muhammadans insufficiently represented (Rajkiddin 
Ahmad) 34040 pp. 81, 82; 34062-6. 

Powers or Council—Existing powers and proposals 
for extension (£am6) 32221-6,32339-47(GoX-Aole) 
33489 p. 68; App. p. 234. 

Light Bailways 

Cess, imposition of by District Bosrds snd Munici¬ 
palities—Bombay (^vernment proposal ( Entkooen) 
36627-30 (/enWns) 36742-6 ; App. IL, p. 231-7. 

Co-operation among District Boards for construction 
of railways, prwoaed (Logan) 36631 p. 146. 

Government of India control, relations proposed 
(Procter) 83930-53. 

Loans 

Agricnltural loans, see that title. 

Borrowing powers for Provincial Governments— 
Opinions and suggestions (Artal) 32616 p. 27 
(Jackson) 33181 p. 44 (Gokhale) 83489 p. 68. 
^13-4 (Ibrahim EahimUnda) 34228 (French) 
34960 p. 118 (Logan) 36631 p. 143. 

Applications for loans to be made to Government 
of India (Cameron) 36043 p. 122, 86081-2, 
36190-1. 

Bombay Government opinion, App. II., p. 234. 
Conditions on which powers should be given 
(Lamb) 32067 p. 3, 32233 (Cameroti) 36118-9. 
Bepayment, period of (Lamb) 32234-5. 

Security qn^ion (Lamb) 32067 p. 3, 32235 
(Cameron) 36083-7. 

Share of Government of India loans to be given 
to Provincial Government (Gokhale) 3M89 
. 68, 33499-607, 33664-8. 
bodies, loans required by—Control exercised 
by Government of India, opinions and sugges¬ 
tions in regard to relaxation of control (Lamb) 
32362-3 (Gokhale) 83702-4 (Ibrahim Rahim- 
toola) 3^60 (Shm^rd) 3M08 (Caoteron) 
36209-11 ; App. H., p. 266; App. IV., 
p. 271. 

Period of loans under Local Authorities Loans 
Act, extension proposed (R. Mahipatram) 
33746,33794-6, 33845-7. 

Port Trusts—Memorandum submitted by Karachi 
Port Trust (Mules) 37216-8 ; App. IV., 
p. 397. 

Provincial Government, powers to sanction, pro¬ 
posed (Ibrahim Rahimtoola) 84228, 34237-46 
(Sheppard) 34808, 84830-4 ; App. n., p. 266. 

Local Boards 

See District Boards and Taluka Boards. 


Mackensin the Hon. Mr. J. W. P. Muir— Se/iior Mem¬ 
ber of Executive Council in Bombay and Ex-Com¬ 
missioner in Sind. 

Evidence 36821-973. 

Mahipatram, Mr. B.— Vice-President of Mumeipalily 
of Ahmeddbad. 

Evidence 33746-868. 

Mamlutdars 

Appointment 

Authority for (Agashe) 32789 (Jackson) 33218. 
Method of, opinion for and amunst direct nomi¬ 
nation (Lamb) 32208-12 (Aiial) 32766-S 
(Agashe) 32887-9 (Carmichael) 33376-83 
(Rafiuddin Ahmad) 34046 (Logan) 36619-26 
(Maekenm) 36843-6. 36930-4, 3695^6. 
Muhammadams—Insufficient number appointed 
(Rajtuddin Ahmad) 34040 p. 82, 34067-8. 
Character and qualiications (Ilume) 33964 p. 78, 
34007-9, 34028. 

Dismissal, authority for (Artal) 32764, 32779. 
Establishment—Question as to sise, efficiency, pay, 
do. (Artal) 32776-6 (Ghosed) 33126, mii-i 
(Jackson) ^308-11 (Shq)pard) 347^ p. Ill 
(Jenkins) 36700-6. 

Overwork (Artal) 32776-8 (Hume) 33964 p. 78, 
84009. 

Pay (Hume) 34021-2. 

PostW and transfer, authorities for (Artal) 
32790-2 (Agashe) 32890 (Jackson) 33209 (Mac¬ 
kenzie) 85907. 

Powers and functions—Existii^ powers and 
functions and suggestions with reference to 
extension (Artal) 32619-20 (Ghosal) 33063 
p. 40, 33072-4 (THlak) 34119 ; App. L. p. 222; 
App. V., pp. 276, 278, 290-2, 296, 298, 300-1, 
303-6, 317-28, 330, 334, 337, 346-6, 349-60, 
362, 367, 360, 364, 378. 

Magisterial powers (Agashe) 32800.82879-86. 
Municipalities and Taluka Boards, powers in 
regard to, ree those titles. 

Watan Act (Ghosal) 88063 p. 40, 33076-7. 
Be-grading of mamlatdars —Provincial Government 
scheme vetoed by Government of India (Lamb) 
32426-31. 

Term of appointment (Agashe) 32820-1. 

Marine Deputment 

Provincial Government control—Existing control 
and proposals for its relaxation, App. Y., pp. 
294-6. 

Medical Service 

Appeals—Opinion against restrictions (Greany) 
33410 p. 64, 33479-M. 

Budgets of hospitals, medical schools do. (Greany) 
33410 p. 64. 

Civil Medical Service 



Local Cess Fund 

Distribution, heads uf revenue composing fund, do. 
(Artal) 32713-8, 32740-2. 

Unfair tmtment uf certain villages (Artal) 32671-2 
(Agashe) 32926-31 (D. Gidumal) 32979, 32981 
(Ghosal) 33062 p. 41 (Hamid Ali) 36465-6. 

See also titles Distriot and Taluka Boards. 


Opinion against a separate Service, r e serve snf- 
6oient for ordinary requirements (Greany) 
33463-6. 

Befusal of Government of India to sanction 
scheme, App. II., p. 229 ; App. IV., p. 270. 
Dispensaries, see Hospitals snd dispensanes. 
Efficiency of officers, question of (Greany) 83186. 
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Medieal Serriee—eon^ 

Few for attending native ^ntlemen—Gtovemmeiit 
of India oontrm, snggeetions for relaxation, Ae. 
(Greany) 33435-40, 33441, 33451-2 (Quin) 
U270-4 (Enlkoven) 35482-3; App. n., p. 229; 
App. IT., p. 272. 

Oovemment grants, application for (Greany) 33410 
p. 54. 

Government of India control—Existing oontrol and 
opinions with reference to larger powers for 
Provincial Government (Greemy) 33456, 
33460-1; App. IL. pp. 226, 228, 229, 244, 
249-51, 262 ; App. IT., pp.270, 272. 

Selection of oflBcers to fill vacancies in civil 
medical cadre (Greany) 3M10 p. 54. 

Hospitals, eee that title. 

Officers connected with the Service—Position, 
powers, &c., and opinion with reference to ex¬ 
tension or restriction of powers, App. T., pp. 
292, 347, 353-4, 358-9, 360, 362, 364-5, 368, 
375, 377, 381, 383, 385, 390. 

Assistant-Snrgeon (Greany) 33410 p. 54. 

Civil Assistant-Surgeons (Greany) ^410 p. 54. 
Dismissal and punishment, authorities for 
(Greany) 33484. 

Pay (Greany) 33483. 

Becruitment (Gfreany) 33482. 

Civil Surgeons (Greany) 33410 pp. 54,55 ; 33443, 
33448. 

Appointment and promotion, anthorities for 
(Greany) 33457-9. 

Commissioner (Lamb) 32067 p. 5 (Greany) 33410 
p. 54 (Logan) .35531 p. 145. 

Direocor-Oeneral 

Functions, utility of office, Ac. (Lamb) 32255 
(Greany) 33410 p. 54 (Logan) 35531 p. 144 ; 
App. IL, pp. 232,240. 

Belstions with Provincial Government and 
Surgeon-General (Greany) 33418-26,33431-2. 
Hospital Assistants (Greany) 33410 p. 54. 

Pay (Greany) 33486-8. 

Surgeon-General (Greany) 33410 pp. 54, 58-9; 
33411,33417. 

Appointment, promotion, dismissal, and punish¬ 
ment of subordinates (Greany) 33410 p. 54, 
33457-9, 33484. 

Leave, power to grant (Greany) 33410 p. 54, 
33418-22. 

Sanitary Department, severance of connection 
with, proposed (Dyeon) 34957-8. 

Tours (Greany) 33410 p. 54. 

Organization of department (Greany) 33415-6; 
App. I., p. ‘223. 

Sind, App. III., p. 397. 

Belstions of officers with the people (Greany) 
33410 p. 54. 

Besearch, institutes for—question as to maintenance 
(Greany) 33460-1. 

Beturns, demand for (Greany) 33410 p. 54. 

Stores, Medical .'■tores—Greater facilities and powers 
needed (Greany) 33410 p. 55, 33443-50; App. T., 
p. .381. 

Training of officers, suggestions for alterations of 
system (Greany) .33410 p. 54-5, 334.33-4. 
Tnnsfers (Greany) 33410 p. 54. 

Military guai^ over treasuries 
Substitution of police—Delay caused by necesMty of 
reference to Government of India, App. U., 
pp. 229, 272. 

Mining rules 

Beetriction imposed by Government of India, pro* 
posid for relaxation, App. IL, p. 253. 

Missions 

Native Chiislisns, position of, attitude in regard to 
Mission anthoritus, &c. (Hume) 33954. 

Schools, Government grant for (JIume) 33989-92. 
Muhammadans 

All-India Moslem League, interests represented, 
view#, Ac. (Rafiuddin Ahmad) 34058-61. 

Bepresf ntation of Muhammadans, complaints as to 
inadequacy of 

Legislative Councils and Government Service 
(Rafiuddin Ahmad) 34040 pp. 81, 82; 34045, 
34062-72. 

Municipal Councils (Rafinddin Ahmad) 34040 
pp. 81, 82; 34047-50. 

Unkhdarkar* 

See title Sind. 


Mules, Mr. H. 0., M.T.O.—CoUeefor of Karachi. 

Evidence 37065-218. 

Municipalities 

Appeals by municipal servants (R. 3fahipa&am) 
33769 - 71 (Richardeon) 36068-9 (Bulehand) 
36248-4. 

Attitude of non-official members and electorate 
(Artal) 32615 p. 28, 32731-2, 32780-1 (R. Mahi- 
patram) 33805-7. 

Commiaaioner's control, extent of and opinions with 
reference to extension of powers (Einthoven) 
35436 (Mulee) 37112-7 ; App. V., pp. 288-91, 
291. 

Act. T. of 1868, effect of, on Sind municipalities 
(Mathradae) 36575-85. 

Constitution 

Appointment of memhers—existing system and 
opinion with reference to extension of elective 
principle (Jackeon) 33181 p. 45 (R. Jfahipatram) 
33805-7 (Gokhale) 33489 p. 60 (K. G. Detai) 
33869 p. 74-5 (Bulehand) 36192 p. 171 
(Malkradai) 36528 p. IM. 

Bombay Municipal Commissionership system, 
question as to extension to mttfdetal mnnici- 
pvlities (Sheppard) 34789 (Logan) 35650-1 
(Jenkine) 35819-20 (Pratt) 36870-2. 
Muhammadans, inadequate representation of 
(Rafiuddin Ahmad) 34040 pp. 81, 32; 
34047-50. 

President 

Appointment—Method of appointment, elec¬ 
tion v. nomination (Ghoeal) 33103 (Gokhtde) 
33490 (Mahipatram) 33780, 33839, 33843-4 
K. G. Deeai) 33869 p. 74 (Tilak) 34074-7 
Jenkine) 35781 (Tekchand) 36148-50 
(Bulehand) 36192 p. 171 (Hamid Ali) 36493-4 
(Bathradae) 36528 p. 180. 

Deputy-Collector as paid President, question of 
(Pratt) 36866-9. 

Larger j^wers for Collector as President— 
Ftopoms (Pratt) App. IT., p. 288-9. 
Mukktiarkar as President, question of (Pratt) 
36873-80. 

Nominal functions, bulk of work done by '^ee- 
Presidents (Artal) 32634-5 (Agaehe) 32810 
(Ghoeal) 33105. 

Non - official President — Suggestions and 
opinions (Artal) 32698-9, 32^7, 32733-4 
(Ghoeal) ^100-1, 33118-9 (R. Mahipatram) 
33781-3, 33840-2 (K. G. Deeai) .33869 p. 74, 
3.3891-2 (Hume) 33958, 33962-4 (Logan) 
35648 (Tekchand) 36147 (Bulehand) 36192 
p. 171 (Hamid Ali) 36495,36510-5 (BicAard- 
eon) 36011 (Mathradae) 36528 p. 180, 36533- 
40, 36590-3. 

Secretary (R. Mahipatram) 33784, 33838. 
Tice-President 

Appointment, method of (Artal) 32738-9 
(Ghoeal) 33104 (Mahipatram) 33779 (Hume) 
33959 (Tilak) 34074-7. 

Non-official, question of (Artal) 32700 (Hamid 
Ali) 36499-504. 

District Board, oontrol by —Opinions for and 
against (Artal) 32615 p. 28 (Jackeon) 33181 
p. 46 (Carmichael) 33314 p. 51 (R. Mahipatram) 
33745 (K. G. Deeai) &869 p. 75 (Ttlak) 
34095-101, 34125-6 (D)gan) 35531 p. 146 
(Richardeon) 36000 (Bulehand) 36192 p. 172 
(Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 183 (Pratt) 36764 p. 190 
(Mulee) 37065 p. (A. D. Younghueband) 
dim p. 211. 

Finsnmal position and powers—Eixisting powers and 
opinion with reference to extension (Ghoeal) 
33063 p. 41 (Jackeon) 33,181 p. 45 (Bulehand) 
36247-54. 

Ahmedabad municipality, position of (R. 
Mahipatram) 33764-6, m829-37, 33845-7 
(Hume) 33979-86, 33998-4000. 

Audit of accounts (ProW) 36764 p. 190, 36,791-2, 
36797, 36885-90. 

Budgets, preparation, Ac. (Agaehe) 32856-8 
(Gokhale) 33744 (P. Mahipatram) 33,76‘2-3, 
33785 (Enthoven) 35435 (Jenkine) 35782-7 
(Richardeon) 36060-4 (Bulehand) 36194, 
36245-6, 36261-3. ... 

Government of India control—Omnions with 
reference to relaxation of contool, Ac. 

Loins, eee that title—Local bodies. 
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Vnnioip^ties—eoRi. 

Fiiwneial pontidn ud powen, die.—coni. 
OoveniBent of Indie control, da—eonf. 
Octroi-r&tes, impoeition by manioipniities (B. 
Jfahipatmm) 33746, 33,776-^ 38790-3 
(EnAoven) 36410-2; App. II., pp. 229,247-8; 
App. IT., p. 274. 

Inadequacy of funds (Artol) 82724-7, 32730, 
32743 (GokhaU) 83489 p. 60 (R. Mahipatram) 
33745 {Tdak) 34167. 

Loans requited by municipalities, see title Loans. 
Sources of income (R. Mahipatram) 33763 
{Bulchand) 36202-7. 

GoTemment grants—Extent to which aid was 
given and opinion in favour of increased 
aid (Artel) 32728-9 (R. Mahipatram) 
33764 {GokhaU) 33679-83, 33741-4. 
Taxation, power to impose (D. Gidumal) 33038 
{Ghotal) 33163-6 {R. Mahipatram) 33761-2, 
33787-9 {Tildk) 34146-8. 

Water-rate, fixing of {R. Mahipatram) 33860-6. 
Treedom of d^nsnon, question of ( Tilak) 34079-81 
{Mathradao) 36633-4. 

Light railway municipalities to have power to levy 
cess for—Bombay Government proposal, App. IL, 
p. 237 (EnAoven) .36527-30. 

Mianse of powers or neglect on part of municipali- 
tiea, suggestions for dealing with {GokhaU) 
33489 pTSO {Hume) 33971-3 {Tilak) 34096-101, 
84126-8. 


ManidpalitiM— coiK. 

Reports—Snhatitntion of triennial statamanta. pto- 
posad {EfUhooen) 36892-7, 36466-72,36607-8. 

Sisaof mnnioipalima, question of {Ghoea^ 33160-2. 

Bnpe r s a s sio n of leaser mimioipalities hy Sanitary 
Committees, proposal {Lo^) 36531 p. 146. 

Taluka head-quarters mnmoipalitias, appointmapt 
of a local body to supervise, proposed (Apache) 
32787. 

Hnnsiff-. 

See Tillsge Organisation. 

Murray, Mr. H .—Coneervator of Foreele. 

Evidence 32630-614. 

Museums, Inspector General of 

Government of India proposal for appointment, 
App. IL, pp. 229, 231; App. IT., pp. 278-4. 


o. 

Octroi Dnties 

Government of India control—Existing control and 
opinions with reference to relaxation {R. MahU 
patram) 33746, 33776-8, 33790-3 {EuAoven) 
^10-2; App. IL, pp. 229, 247-8 ; App. IT., 
p. 274. 


Powers and functions—^Existine powers and fnno- 
tions and opinions with reference to extension 
(Artel) 32616 p. 28 {Ghoeal) 33063 p. 41 
{Jaek$on\ 33181 p. 45 {Carmichael) 33314 
p. 61 {Cokhale) 3M89 p. 60 {Hume) 33966-70 
{Rafiuddin Ahmad) 84040 p. 82, 34061-3 


p. 61 {Gokhale) 33489 p. 60 
{Rafiuddin Ahmad) 84040 


Paul 

See Tillage Organisation 
Pay and AUowanoes 
Bills, pay bills, dc., stq 


Bills, pay bills, dc., suggestions for simplifieatiQn 
{Wright) 36899 p. 195737046-60. 

Government of India control—Opinions with re¬ 
ference to larger powers for Provincial Govern¬ 
ment {Jaekeon) 33181 p. 44 {GokhaU) 38489 
p. 68, 36661-2 (Casteren) 36122-7, 36169-66 
iQuin) 36237 p. 130 {MaeketuU) 36910-2 


pp. 288-9. 

Api^intments {R. Mahipatram) 33768 {Richard- 
eon) 36046, 36066-7 {BuUhand) 36238-41, 
36,264-6 ; App. II- p. 236-7. 

Disniiaaal, power of {R. Mahipatram) 33768 
{Richardeon) 36068-9 {BuUhand) 36242. 

Dispensaries ((rreany) 33476-8, 88486 {Mahipa¬ 
tram) 33801, 33826-8 {BuUhand) 86,272-9. 

Education {Ghosal) 33138-41 {Gokhale) 33684-8 
{R. Mahipatram) 33756-8, M808-12, 33820-4 
(rOnli) 34158 (Selby) 34681 p. 103, 34621, 
M649-60, 34664-7 {BuUhand) 36256-60, 
36267-71 {Hamid Alt) 36496-7 {Mcdhradae) 
36628 p. 180 {Wnght) 36901, 36990-4, 
87014-22. 

Government grant for {Artal) 82728-9 {Ghoeal) 
33140-1 {Gokhale) 33682-6 {R. Medupatram) 
33764. 

Establishments, power in regard to {Logan) 35631 
p. 146 (Richardson) 36000, 36047 (Prott) 36764 
p. 199 (A. D. Younghueband) 37222 p. 211. 

Limd, acquisition and alienation of {R. Mahi¬ 
patram) 33745, 33773-4, 33797-804, 33866-66 
{Logan) 36631 p. 146. 

Liqnor i^i^^ning of (R. Mahipatram) 33746 

Polioe (Tilak) 34160. 

Public Works (R. Mahipatram) 33761 {BuUhand) 
36327—9. 

Sanitation {BuUhand) 36336-43 (R. Mahipatram) 
33759-60 {Cameron) 35212-24. 

“Town’’ and “City “ municipalities, suggestions 
as to different treatment {RUhardeon) 36000, 
36001-2, 36010-3, 36045-8, 36065-9. 

Taccinators, control of {BuUhcmd) 36330-6. 
Control of vaccinators transferred from Sani¬ 
tary Department to municipalitiea by order 
of Government of India {Dueon) 34850, 
34894-9; App; n., p. 229; App. IV., p. 272. 

Presiden<y mnnici^ity, see Bombay Mnnici|«Uty. 

Procedure 

Committees, system of {Artal) 32640-6, 32635, 
32646 (Apache) 32811-2 {Ghoeal) 33105-7 (R. 
Mahipatram) 33748-60,33811-8 {Hume) 33960-1 
{Tilak) 34078 {BuUhand) 36195-201 {Hamid 
All) 36605-9 {MaAradae) 36629-32. 

Languages used (Artel) 3^733 {Hume) 34014-6 
(Hamid Ali) 36518-27 {MaArcuUte) 36646. 

Prmlication of proceedings, question of (Artel) 
32762-3. 


Gasetted and non*gasetted appointments, salaries 
a^bed to {French) 34960 p. 118, 36008-16. 
Revision of pay of low-paid subordinates, delay in 
regard to, App. n., p. 229; App. IT., p. 272. 
Travelling allowances (Lamb) 32262-76 (GokhaU) 
33661-2 {(Jameron) 3612^7 (EnAooen) 
35419 ; App. IL, pp. 226, 234, 260-2. 

DaiW allowance v. permanent aUowanee syatem 


36089-96 (Wright) 36899 p. 195, 37060^ 
(A. D. Younghueband) 37222 pp. 211-2, 
37366-67. 

Personal pay in special establishments, propoaed 
(Ghosol) 33081-3. 

Sind, Commissioner in, to have larger powers in 
connection with travelling allowances. proDOsed 
(Mules) 37065 p. 201. ^ 

Pensions 

Govemnmnt of India control—^Existing control and 
opinions with reference to relanuon 
Heads of Departments, powers proposed for 
{Jaekeon) 33270. 

Provincial Government, larger powers for (Lamb) 
32277-84 (Artel) 32615 p. 27 (Gokhale) 33489 
p. 68, 33661-2 (French) 3502(1-31. 

Bombay Government statement, App. IL. 
pp. 243, 258, 259. 

Tillage officers, pensions for (Curlis) 34696 
p. 106 {Mackenzie) 36966^. 

Uniform mtem, retention desirable (Lamb) 32277-8 
{Kennedy) 34532-7 (French) 35029-31. 

Plague Belief 

Tillage panchayate, question as to entrusting with 
plague relief measures (GokhaU) 33518-9, 
33562-3. 

Police 

Advisory or Administrative Councils unneceiBaiT 
for police administration (Kennedy) 34390 p. 97. 

Appeals—Existing system, propodal to transfer 
appellate anthori^ from District Magistrate to 
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Polie0--«<m& 

Bombay City Polioo 

Amngement between Oorpor&tion and Govern* 
ment (Sheppard) 34829. 

Inadequacy of force (Kennedy) 34890 p. 97. 

Badpeta, procedure in r^ard to (Kennedy) 
34677-80. 

Conferences between Heads of police in different 
provinces as means of securing uniformity (Ken~ 
nedy) 34390 p. 97. 

District Board as controlling authority for the 
diatriot police, proposed (TiUik) 34220-4. 

Establishment, inadequacy of (Kennedy) 34390 
p. 97. 

Sind (PraU) 36764 p. 190 (U%dee) 37065 p. 202. 

Firearms, supply needed (Gihht) 36679 p. 186, 
36727-30. 

Government of India control—Ezistiag control and 
opinions with reference to larger powers for 
Ftovincial Goveroment (Kennedy) 34390 
pp. 96-7 (Gihhs) 36679 p. 186, 36726-30; 
App. n., pp. 228, 229, 246-6, 266, 267, 263; 
App. IV., p. 271. 

Establishmeut, increase of (Kennedy) 34391-8. 
Guards of jails in Sind, insufficient number of 
(Gibhe) 36679 p. 186, 36709-13. 

Police Commission Report, ue that subbeadiog. 
Re-organisation of Subordinate Service (Lamb) 
32099-100 ; App. II., p. 229 ; App. lY., 
p. 271. 

Travelling allowances—Daily v. permanent allow¬ 
ance system (Kennedy) 34481-6 (Quin) 35237 
p;. 133. 

Uniformity and rigidity, evil results of (Kennedy) 
34390 p. 96 (Gibbi) 36679 p. 186 (A. D. Young- 
hueband) 37222 p. 208. 

House accommodation for police in Sind, difficulty 
in r^ard to (Gibbs) 36761-3. 

Inefficient officers, question as to removal of 
(Kennedy) 34441-3. 

Hnbammadans, representation in Police Department 
(Rafiuddin Ahmad) 34069. 

Officers connected with the department—Position, 
powen^ &C., and opinion with reference to 
extension of powers, App. V., pp. 276, 278-81, 
284-92, 296, 298, 307-10, 328, 331-2, 335, 340, 
344, 347, 349-50, 859, 361-71, 373-4, 376-8, 
380, 386, 390. 

Assistont Superintendent (Kennedy) 34390 p. 96. 
Commissioner (Lamb) 32067 p. 6, 32166-78 
(Kennedy) 34390 p. 96. 34678-80 (Qwn) 
36237 p. 131, 35340-2 (Logan) 36631 p, 145 
(Kachemie) 36898-902 (A.D. Younghuiband) 
; App. V., pp. 276, 278, 284. 

Sind Commissioner (Gibb^ 36766-9. 
Depnty-Inspector-General (Kenne^) 34390 p. 96. 
Correspondence with District Officer (Kennedy) 
34417-9. 


Police—coRt. 

Officers connected with, &c.—eont. 

Sub-Inspectors 

Posting and transfer, authority for (Gibbsy 
36766. 

Beornitment (Gibbs) 36743-61. 

Organisation of Department in the Preaidenoy and 

in Sind (Kennedy) 34390 p. 96; App. L, p. 223 ; 

App. IV., p. 396. 

Overwork of officers (Kennedy) 34390 p. 97. 

Pensions and pay, question as to desirability of 
uniform schemes throughout India (Kennedy) 
34532-7. 

Police Commission Report 

Extent to which Government of India should 
scrutinise details of provincial expenditure 
(Own) 35312-28. 

Fixing of the maximum cost of reform by Govern¬ 
ment of India, so^sted solutions of diffi¬ 
culty, &o. (Quin) 36269-62, 36290-3. 

Nraotiations between Ckivernment of India and 
Provincial Government, attitude of the two 
Governments, effect of scheme in Bombay, Ac. 
(Kennedy) 34399 - 406, 34446 - 506, 34556 
(Quin) 35261-8, 35-279-92, 35349-62. 

Powers and position of officers connected with 
police, question as to effect of Bieport on. 
(Kennedy) 34390 p. 96. 34641 (Quin) 35340 
(Gibbs) 36700-2, 36746;7. 

Sind—Effect of standardisation of pay in Sind, 
question as to remedy, Ac. (Gibbs) 36679 p. 186, 
^680-9, 36703-8, 36714-26,36731-41. 

Sub-Inspectors, direct recruitment of, opinion as 
to prooable effects (Gibbs) 36748-61. 

Relation of officers and people (Gibbs) 36679 p. 186. 

Reversion to system of ofneors living in their 
charges, proposed (Gibbs) 36679 p. 186,36694-6. 

Yemaculsrs, question as to adequacy of police 
offioen* knowledge (Kennedy) 34390 p. 97, 
34439-40. ' 

Siud (Gibbs) 36679 p. 186, 36693. 

Village poUoe 

Patels, powers of paled* and suggestions for 
extension (Logan) 36631 p. 146. 

Petty tyrannies of Police Act in villages (D. 
Gidumal) 33023. 

Revival of system of village police, proposed 
(lilek) 34216-24. 

Sind, no villsge police in (Gibbs) 36731-6. 

Political Department 

Government of India control—Cases showing need 

for decentralisation, App. IL, pp. 228,242-4. 

Poona 

Gito Municipality 

Drain^e schemes vetoed by Government of 
India, question as to attitude of Provincial 
Government (Gokhale) 33702 - 4 (Cameron) 
36209-11. 


Posting and transfer, powers of (Gibbs) 
36755-9. 

Depnty-Snpeiintendent (Kennedy) 34390 p. 96. 

Director, Criminal IntelUgence 
Bombay Government complaint as to r^neat 
of Inepectot-General to Director of Criminal 
Intelligence in regard to police pensions 
(Kennedy) 34524-31 ; App. II., p. 231. 
Functions, proper functions, relations with 
Inspeetor-Oeneral, Ac. (Kennedy) 34390p. 97, 
34420-38, 34444, 34507-23 (<^in) 36237 
p. 131, 3533*2-3 (Logan) 35531; App. II., 
p. 241. 

Utility of appointment, question of (Kennedy) 
34553-5. 

District Magistrate—Relations with Inspector- 
General and District Superintendents, Ac. 
(Lamb) 32192-4 (Carmichaei) 33328-34 (Ken¬ 
nedy) M390p. 96,34401-16,34641-62,34569-73 
(Quin) 35340-4 (Gibbs) 36700-2, 36746-7. 

District Superintendent (Kennedy) 34390 p. 96. 
Appointment, promotion, Ac., mwers of (Ken¬ 
nedy) 34539-40 (Gibbs) 36690. 

Puniuunent of subordinates, power of (Remedy) 
34390 p. 96, 34649. 

Qualifications (Gibbs) 36691-3. 

Inspector-Genend (Kennedy) 34390 p. 96, 34641 
(Zopon) 35531 p. 145. 

Transfer and posting of subordinates, power of 
o4&T4*^* 

Snb-Divisioniu Officers (Hamid AH) 86434-7. 


Powers and functions — Existiog powers and 
opinions as to their extension (Carmichael) 
^14 p. 51. 

Work (OxrmiehaeQ 33408. 

Headquarters for Cfommissioners—Restoration of 
Poona as joint headquarters for Commissioners, 
proposed (A. D. Younghusband) 37222 p. 209. 
Suburban municipality (Carmichael) 33314 p. 61. 
Pratt, Mr. F. G., I.O.S .—Collector of Hyderabad. 
Evidence 36764-898. 

Presents, retention of by Government officers 
Government of India control—Cases lowing need 
for decentralisation, App. II., pp. 246,248. 

Presi ieo <7 municipality 
See Bombay mnnicii^ty. 

Printing and Stationery 

Accounts, proposed simplification (Wright) 36899 
p. 195-6. 

Controller of Printiag and Stationery 
Functions, Aa, App. n., p. 241. 

Utility, question of (Lamb) 32526-7; App. IL, 
p. 232. 

Procter, Mr. H. E. E.— Chairman'of Bombay (Jhamber 
of Commerce. 

Evidence 33930-63. 

ProvinoUl Gorernment 

Constitution—Existing constitution and suggested 
alterations, Apjk L, p. 222. 

Board of Commissioners to advise Government, 
formation of, proposed (K. G. Desai) 33869, 
p. 74,38926. 
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Provincial Government— con<. 

Constitution, &c.— cont. 

Comparison with other Provincial Governments 
{Lamb) 32067 p. 3. 

Executive Council, constitution, functions, &c. 
{Lamb) 32067 p. 3 {Murray) 32530 p. 23 
{Logan) 35531 p. 145 {Jenkins) 35669-71 
{Mackenzie) 35890 ; App. I., p. 222 ; App. II., 
p. 236. 

Governor, powers and functions {Lamb) 32067 
p. 3 {Murray) 32530 p. 23 {Cameron) 35139-40 ; 
App. I., p. 222. 

Legislative Council—Existing constitution and 
powers, and opinions with reference to larger 
powers, &c. {Lamb) 32221-5, 32339-47 {Goh- 
liale) 33489 p. 58 {Rafiuidin Ahmad) 34040 
pp. 81, 82 ; 34062-5 ; App. I., p. 222 ; App. II., 
p. 234. 

Revenue, Board of, creation proposed—Opinions 
and suggestions {Lamb) 32067 pp. 4-5 {Artal) 
32615 pp. 27, 28 ; 32771-2 {Jackson) 33257-8 
(Curtis) 34696 pp. 106, 108, 109 ; 34711-9, 
34728, 34737-59, 34769-70 {Logan) 35531 
p. 145 {Jenkins) 35672 {A. D. Younghusband) 
37222 p. 209, 37297, 37399-401. 

Secretariat, see title Secretariat of Provincial 
Government. 

Increase of powers by delegation from Government 

of India, &c., see Government of India. 

Local public opinion, question as to effect of, on 

Government {Golchale) 33734-9. 

Popular control, increase of—Opinions and sugges¬ 
tions {Lamb) 32252-4 {Gokhale) 33489 pp. 68, 61 

{Tilak) 34073 {Mackenzie) 35943-7. 

Relations with subordinate authorities, control 
exercised in the departments, &c.—Existing con¬ 
trol and suggestions and opinions in regard to 
delegation of powers {Murray) 32530 p. 23, 
{Arlal) 32615 p. 28 {Cameron) 35043 p, 123 
(L. Gidumal) 33002-8 {Ghosal) 33063 p. 40 
{Pratt) 36764 p. 190. 

Appointments, see that title. 

Attitude of people towards the question of devo¬ 
lution of powers {Tilak) 34073 pp. 83, 84 
{Mackenzie) 35937-40. 

Bombay Government views (Enthoven) 35478-81, 
35^7-91 {Mackenzie) 35935,36936 ; App. II., 
pp. 235-7. 

Er^rimental delegation of powers by order of 
Government {Enthoven) 35492-500 {Mac¬ 
kenzie) 36873 ; App. VI., p. 392-3. 

Departmentalism, question of {Lamb) 32067 p. 5, 
32168-70 {Jackson) 33181 p. 45 {Greany) 
33410 p. 54 {Quin) 35237 p. 131 {Logan) 35531 
p. 145 {A. D. Younghusband) 37222 p. 210. 

District Board, control of, see District Board. 

Ecclesiastical Deparkmentj App. V., p. 295. 

Education {Selby) 34581 p. 103,34642-4,34684-5 ; 
App. Vt pp. 292-4. 

Financial Department, App. V., pp. 334-86. 

Financial Relations, see that title. 

Forests (Murray) 32530 p. 23, 32548-50. 

General Department, App. V., pp. 288-92. 

Judicial Department {Ghosal) {Quin) 

36237 p. 131, 35304-6, 35334-9 {Logan) 35531 
p. 146, 35616-8 ; App. V., pp. 275-88. 

Local self-government, extension of to be a con¬ 
dition of decentralization {Gokhale) 33489 
p. 59, 33721-4. 

Marine Department, App. V., pp. 294-5. 

Medical Service {Greany) 33410 p. 54. 

Nature of control—Audit and inspection rather 
than previous sanction proposed {Jackson) 
31381 p. 45. 

Public Works {Gokhale) 33572, 33617, 33624 
{K. G. Desai) 33869 p. 74 {French) 34968-9 ; 
App, V., pp. 374-5, 386-91. 

Returns, demand for {Lamb) 32067 p. 4 {K. G. 
Desai) 33869 p. 74 {Greany) 33410 p. 54. 

Revenue considerations dominating policy, ques¬ 
tion of {Murray) 32530 p. 23 {Jackson) 33181 
p. 45 {Greany) 33410 p. 54. 

Revenue Department {Ghosal) 33063 p. 40, 
33064-6 ; App. V., pp. 295-234. 

Revisional powers—Existing powers and opinions 
with reference to restriction of powers {Richard¬ 
son) 36000 p. 165, 36023-7, 36049-52 {Pratt) 
36832 {A. D. Younghusband) 37222 pp. 209-10, 
37406-12 ; App. II., p. 236. 
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Provincial Government—con/. 

Relations with, &c.—cont. 

Rigidity and uniformity, tendency to {Lamb) 
32528-9 {Murray) 32530 p. 23 {Jackson) 33181 
p. 45, 33273-5 {Greany) 33410 p. 54 {Cameron) 
35043 p. 123 {Qatn) 35237 p. 131 {Logan) 
35531 p. 145 {Mules) 37065 p. 201, 37135-6. 
Sind {Mackenzie) 35951-2 (Sadik Ali) 36601 
p. 183 {Mules) 37065 p. 201, 37135-6 {A. D. 
Younghusband) 37222 p. 207-8, 37402-5. 

For particular delegations, see names of officera 
and departments. 

Public Works 

Accounts 

Complexity {French) 34979-81. 

Inspection {French) 34977-8. 

Budget, preparation, &c. {Cameron) 35128-53, 
35197-201 {Sadik Ali) 36601, pp. 182-3. 

Code—Extent of application {French) 35005-7. 
District Boards — Existing arrangements with 
Government, question whether Boards should 
employ their own engineers {Artal) 32756-60 
{Agashe) 32888-9, 32894-9 {Ghosal) 33109-10 
{Jackson) 33238-9 {Carmichael) 33387-8 {Gok¬ 
hale) 33572, 33617, 33624, 33726 {K. G. Desai) 
33874-83, 33888-9, 33898-905 {French) 35033-7 
{Cameron) 3509^101, 35184-8 {Enthoven) 

35432-4 {Logan) 35037-47 {Jenkins) 35746-9 
{Richardson) 36037-40 {Bidchand) 36192 p. 171, 
36280-2, 36324-6 {Hamid Ali) 36453-4 {Pratt) 
36812-7. 

Engineering Colleges — Comparative merits of 
Bombay and Roorkee {French) 35038-9. 

Financial position of Department {French) 34960 

p. 118. 

Government of India control—Existing powers of 
Provincial Government and opinions and 
suggestions with reference to extension of 
powers, &c. {Lamb) 32292, 32389-93 {Cameron) 
35043 p. 122, 35050-7, 35118-9, 35159-66. 
Bombay Government views, App. II., pp. 226, 
229, 230, 267-9. 

Secretary of State v. Government of India as 
sanctioning authority {Cameron) 35043 p. 122, 
35167-80. 

Military Works, connection of Department with 
{Cameron) 35154-5. 

Native officers, increase in number of, proposed 
(K. G. Desai) 33869 p. 74. 

Officers connected with the Department—Existing 
powers and opinions with reference to exten¬ 
sion {J{. G. Desai) 33869 p. 74 ; App. V., 
Ijp. 374-5, 386-91. 

Chief Engineer and Secretary to Government 
{Cameron) 35058, 35067-8. 

Collector {Lamb) 32195-207 {Camnichael) 33319- 
24 {K. G. Desai) 33910-3 {French) 34983-5 
{Cameron) 35043 p. 123, 35088-94 {Logan) 
35531 p. 144 {Sadik Ali) 36601 {Pratt) 36809- 
10, 36844 {Mules) 37201-8. 

Commissioner {Lamb) 32195-205 {Ghosal) 33063 
p. 41, 33084-6 {Carmichael) 33322-3 {K. G. 
Desai) 33916-8 {Sheppard) 34780 p. Ill 
{French) 34987-92 {Cameron) 35043 p. 123, 
35128-53, 35197-201 {Logan) 35531 pp. 144, 
145; 35560-5, 35593-609 {Jenkins) 35770-5 
(A. D. Younghusband) 37296; App. V., 
pp. 387, 390. 

Sind Commissioner {Mackenzie) 35897-900, 
36081-4 {Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 182 {Mules) 
37092 (A. D. Younghusband) 37293^, 

37397-8. 

Examiner of Public Works Accounts {French) 
34960 p. 118, 35032. 

Executive Engineer {Lamb) 32195-207 {(Jar- 
michatl) 33319-21 {K. G. Desai) 33869 p. 74, 
33910-5 {Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 182. 

Allotment for Executive Engineer rather than 
Collector, proposed {Cameron) 35043 p. 123, 
35088-9. 

Appointment, power of {K. G. Desai) 33869 
p. 74. 

Governor of Bombay {Cameron) 35139-40. 
Superintending Engineer 
Appointment, power of {K. G. Desai) 33869 
p. 74. 

Sanction, power of {French) 34968-9, 34993-4 
Cameron) 35059-66, 35069-71, 35181-2 
A. D, Younghusband) 37274-7. 

3 H 
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Pnblie Work*—«w«t 

Offioets oonnected with, See. —e<m<. 

T«mpotaiy Engineen {Ca/Mron) 35102-6. 
Appointment, anthoritiee for (fiafneron) 
35045-9,35102. 

Unsatuftotory eystem (Cameron) 35045-9. 
Organisation of Department (Ca/neron) 35107-9; 
App. I., p. 223-4. 

SinC App.m, p. 396-7. 

ProTinciaf Ooremment control {K, G. Desai) 
33869 p. 74 (French) 34968-9; App. V., 
TO 374-3, 386-91. 

Rations of officers and people in Sind (Pratt) 
36764 p. 190. 

Betnms, increase in demand for (French) 34960 

p. 118. 

Sanitation schemes—Existing procedure and ques¬ 
tion as to necessitT of reference by the Sanitary 
Board to the Pnbuc Works Department (Grrany) 
33414, 33429-30 (B. Mahipatram) 33759-60 
(I^eoH) 34855-68 (Cameron) 35072-80,35212-24. 
Stores, purchase of—Larger powers for officers to 
purchase locally, proposed (K. O. Deeai) 33869 
p. 74, 33906-9. 

Talvika Boards—Belations with Department and 
opinion with reference to larger powers for TaiuJea 
(Hamid AU) 36452-4 (ShdiA AU) 36478- 
80. 36636-7 (Prott) 36812-7. 

Transfers (Cameron) 35043 p. 123. 

‘Vemacnlara—Insufficient knowledge of officers, 
suggestions with regard to examinations (French) 
34960 p. 119 (Cameron) 35043 p. 123 (A. D. 
Younghuebaad) 37222 p. 210. 

Works carried out by Department (K. G, Deeai) 
33880-1. 

see aleo titles Irrigation and Beads and buildings. 


Q. 

4)nin, Mr. A. 0., LC.S .—Officiating Secretary to 
Government of Bombay in tbe Political, Judided, 
and Special Departmente. 

Eridence 35237-366. 


R. 

Bafinddin Ahmad, Mr.— B^eecntathe of AB-India 
Moelem League. 

Evidence 34040-72. 

Bailways 

See Light railwim. 

Bamcband, Mr. huthradas, B.A., LL.B .—Pleader at 
Hyderabad. 

Evidence 36528-600. 

Besistration 

Government of India control—Larger powers for 
Provincial Government in regard to levying fees, 
proposed (Curtie) 34696 p. 106, 34701. 

officers connected with the Department, position of, 
Ac. 

Collector (Curtis) 34696 p. 107, 34724-6. 

Inspector • Genem of Beg^tration—^Existing 
powers and functions and proposals with refer¬ 
ence to extension of powers (Curtie) 34696 
pp. 106, 108 ; 34728-30 (Logan) 35531 p. 145 ; 
App. I., p. 223; App. III., p. 395; App. V., 
pp. 301-2, 341,349, 382, 385. 

Superintendent of Begistntion in Sind, App. m., 
p. 395. 

Selation* between BxeentiTe Officers and People 

(Shtppard) 3478U p. 112. 

AeoeasiDility of officers, question of (Carmichoeel) 
33314 p. 50 (Hume) 34018-9 (Quin) 35237 p. 132 
(Tekchand) 36120-30 (A. D. Younghueband) 
37222 p. 210. 

Attitude of people (Carmiekacl) 33314 p. 50 
(French) 34960 p. 118 (Hamid AU) 36384-7 
(Pratt) 36779-80. 

Comparison between English and Indian officials 
(Rafiuddin Ahmad) 34042-3. 

Pruerence for European officials shown by 
Indians (Hume) 33964, 33955, 34005-^, 
34028-9. 


Relations between ZzeentiTe Officers, Ra— 
Contact with the people—Opinions as to whetimr 
sufficient (Lamb) 3^7 p. 5 (Agaihe) 32828-35 
(Ghoeal) 33063 p. 41, 33176-80 (Jackeon) 33181 
p. 45 (Clarmichael) 3^14 p. 50 (Greany) 33410 
54 (Ji. MMpatram) 33745 (K. G. Deeai) 
p. 74 (French) 34960 p. 118 (JBulchand) 
171 (Hamid AU) 36380-3 (Mathradae) 
179 (Sadik AU) 36601 p. 183 (Gibbe) 
186 (Pratt) 36764 p. 190 (Mvlee) 
201 (A. D, Younffiiueband) 37222 


P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 


83869 
36192 
36528 
36679 
37065 

p. 210. 

Jamabattdi as a means of contact (Hamid AU) 
36485-8. 

Obstacles to freer interoonrse and suggested remedies 
(Murray) 32530 pp. 23-4 (Jackeon) 33181 
p. 45. 

Auvisory Councils, formation of, proposed 
(Agatlie) 32830 (Gokhale) 33595. 

Ca^ sTstem (K. G. Deeai) 33869 p. 74. 
Compulsory consultation of people (Hldk) 34074 
p.84. 

Ix^tion of officers (Artal) 32690-1 (Tekchand) 
36105, 36107-9 (Gibbe) 36679 p. 186. 

Social intercourse needed (Artal) 32615 p. 28 
(Rafiuddin Ahmad) 34040 p. 82. 

Transfers (Carmichael) 33314 p. 50 (Hume) 
33954 p. 79 (Mtdee) 37065 p. 201. 

Unwillingness, pride, Ac., on part of officers 
(Jackeon) 33181 p. 45 (R. Mahipatram) 33745 
(K. G. Deeai) 33869 p. 74 (Rafiuddin Ahmad) 
34040 p. 82 (French) 34960 p. 118. 

Vernaculars, knowledge of (Artal) 32615 p. 28 
(Agaehe) 32830 (K. G. Deeai) 33869 p. 74 
(Sadik All) 36601 p. 183. 

Set- aleo subheadings Attitude of people, Aoceasi- 
bilitr, and Overwork. 

Overwork a hindrance to personal contact, suggested 
remedies (AgaaAe) 32787, 32833 (Joiekeon) 
33181 p.45 (a. G. Deeai) 33869p. 74 (Cameron) 
35043 p. 123 (Quin) 85237 p. 132 (Logan) 35581 
p. 145 (Tekchand) 36105 (Bfdehand) 36192 
p. 171 (Sadik AU) 36601 p. 183 (A. D. Young- 
hueband) Sim p. 210. 

Personal Assistants, extension of system (Lamb) 
32067 p. 5 (Jackeon) 33181 p. 45. 
BedDctionofebarges(Lam5) 32067 p,b(Bulchand) 
36192 p. 171 (Sadik AU) 36601 p. 18k 

Sympathy and kindness of officers (Hume) 33954, 
34010-1. 

Touring system, question as to effect on relations 
(A. D. Yotmghueband) 37299-301. 

Beports, Betums, and Statistics 

Accuracy of statistics, question of (K. G. Deeai) 
33873. 

Demand for—Question as to whether demand had 
increased and as to the resson for any increased 
demand (Lamb) 32067 p. 4 (Murray) 32530 p. 23 
(Carmichad) 33314 p. 50 (K. G, Deeod) 33869 
p. 74, 33872 (Quin) &237 p. 131 (French) 34960 
p. 118, 34970 (Enthoven) 35S8b-7 (Gibbe) 36679 
p. 186 (Mulee) 37065 p. 201. 

Bednetion question—Existing system and opinions 
and suggestions at to alteration (Lamb) 32067 
p. 4 (Artal) 32615 p. 27 (Jackeon) 33181 p. 45 
(Carmichael) 33314 p. 50 (Greany) 33410 p, 54 
(A. G. Deeai) 33869 p. 74 (Enthoven) 86367, 
^388-90, 35509-14. 

Collectors’ reports (Lamb) 32067 p. 4 (Carmichael) 
33.339-48 (Mackenzie) 35846; App. II., 
p. 236. 

List of annual reports submitted, App. VII., 
p. 394. 

Municipal reports (Enthoven) 35392-7,35466-72. 

Vital statistics 

Accuracy, question of (Carmichael) 33342-3. 
Methods of collection (Dyeon) 34889-93. 

Besidencea of officers 

Commissioner of Division, power to sanction judicial 
residences—Opinion ajpuost (Logan) 35564-5, 
35596-602. 

Commissioner of Salt, larger powers, suggestions 
(Logan) 36531 p. 143. 

Government of India control—Existing control and 
opinions with reference to larger powers for 
Provincial Government (Lamb) 32100, 32276 
(French) 35004 (Cameron) 35U43 p. 122, 35120-4, 
%183, 36202-8 (Ugan) 35531 p. 143; App. IL, 
p. 229; App. IV., p. 27k 
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BMident MagiatntM 

Functions, workinfc of syttem, &c. {Ttkchand) S61S1, 
36140-2, 86190 {Htmid Ali) 36398. 

BcTcnnc, Board of 

Subatitntion for Commiaaioners — Opinions and 
snftRestions (Lamb) 32067 pp. 4-5 (ilrtof) 32615 
p.27,32771-2 (Jaek$(m) 33257-8 (CtiWis) 34696 
pp. 106.107.108,109; M711-9,34;28,34737-59 
(^) 35248-50 (Logan) 35531 p. 145 (Jenkin$) 
mii (i4. D. Younghutband) 37222 p. 209, 
37297, 37399-401. 

Constitution, functions, Ac. (Artal) 32615 
pp. 27, 28 (Ourti$) M696 p. 109, 34769-70 
(A. D. Yotmgbmband) 37399-401. 

Richar^n, Mr. W. Id.—Uneovenanted A$*iitant Com- 
miuioner otaHoned at Karachi. 

Eyidence 36000-104. 

Boads and buildings 

Construction and msiuteoanoe, authorities for 
Commissioner — Existing powers and opinions 
with reference to extension (Logan) 35562-5, 
35596-604. 

Sind (Riehardtm) 36081-4. 

District Boards—Existing arrangements between 
District Boards and Government, opinions as 
to whether Boards should employ their own 
anaineer,Ao. (Arfaii)32756-60(.4pa«A«)32868-9, 
32894-9 (Gho*al) 83109-10 (Jackvm) 33238-9 
CarmidutO) 33M7-8, 33403 (Gokhah) 33726 
(K. G. Demi) 33874-83, 33888-9, 33898-905 
(Enthoven) 35432-4 (Logan) 35645. 

Provincial Government—luintenance of roads by 
(GokhaU) 33572,33617, 33624. 

Sind District Boards (Riehardton) 36037-40 
(A. D. Yowuhueband) 37278-9. 

Hnnidpalitiee (It. Mahipatram) 33761. 

Besidenoes of officers, $et that title. 

Taluka Boards—Belations with Public Works De> 
partment, opinions with reference to larger 
powers for Boards (Gokhale) 33573 (Tilak) 
34167 (Zopan) 35654-5. 

Boads managed by Taluka Boards (Pratt) 
36813-4. 


s. 

Sadik Ali, Honourable Sheikh Sher AU—Wazir of the 
Khairpur State. 

Evidence 36601-78. 

Salt 

Goveroment of India control 
Bonbay Government views as to grant of larger 
powers for Provincial Government, as agent of 
Government of India, App. II., p. ^5. 

Sind, revision of Salt administration in—Corre¬ 
spondence between Government of India and 
^mbay Government, App. II., p. 229; App. IV., 
p. 274. 

Officers connected with Salt administration, powers 
and functions and sngsestion with reference to 
larger powers, App. T., pp. 305-6, 328, 336, 
340, 342, 350-1, 358-60, 362, 366, 369, 373-9, 
381-2, 384. 

Commissioner in Sind (Mackenzie) 35896; 
App. ni., p. 397. 

Commissioner of Salt (Logan) 35531 p. 143. 
Inspector-General of SMt and Excise 
uterferenoe with Bombay Collector of Salt 
Bevenue (Lamb) 32496-512 (Mackewae) 
35849-50 ; App. II., p. 231. 

Powers and functions, question as to utility of 
office, Ac., App. II., pp. 227, 242 (Lamb) 
32255 ; App. if., p. 232. 

Organisation of Department in Presidency proper 
and Sind, App. I., p. 223; App. III., p. 397. 

Sanitary Boari 

Functions, Aro. L, p. 223. 

Meetings of J^rd, membership (Greang) 33411-3 
(Dyeon) 34851-4, 34954-6. 

Panehayale, Boards to be merged in, proposed 
(Gokhale) 33670. 

Procedure in regard to schemes brought before 
Board, question as to necessity of referecce to 
Public Works Department (Greany) 33414, 
33429-30 (Dyeon) 348M-68, 34959 (Cbmeroa) 
35072-80,36212-24. 

83321 


Sanitary Committees 
Abolition, proposed (Dyson) 34950-1. 

Commissioners and Collectors, powers in oomuotioi! 

with—Suggestion, App. V., p. 291. 

Constitution 

Aj^intment of members and inspectors (Agathe]- 
32870-6. 

Difference between Committees and Boards 
(Dyeon) 34939-40. 

Non-official representation (Dyeon) 34946. 
Extension of funotions, proposed (Artal) 32615 
p. 28. 

Finance—Existing system and sugmtions with 
reference to provision of funds (Artal) 32615 
p. 28, 32710-2 (Dyson) 34941-4 (Logan) 35531 
p. 146. 

Inefficiency (Carmichael) 33314 p. 51 (Dyeon} 
34938,34947-8. 

Sind, work, Ac. of Committees (Sadik Ali) 36639- 
50 (A. D. Younghueband) 37222 p. 211. 
Snpersestion of small municipalities by Committees, 
proposal for (Logcm) 35531 p. 146. 

Unpopularity (D. Gidumal) 33019, 33022-3 (Dyeon) 
34949. 

Sanitary Department 

. Appointment of officers—Method of appointing 
Gasetted Officers, return to former sy^m pro¬ 
posed (Dyeon) 34850,34876-81. 

Eitablisl^nt—^Inclusion of all Port Health ap¬ 
pointments, proposed (Dyeon) 34850, 34884-5. 
Government of India control 
Appointment, power of—Condition on which 
power should be retained (Dyeon) 34850, 
34928-31. 

Bombay Government complaints, App. II., pp. 
229, 231 ; App. IT., p. 27^ 

Local bodies, relations with (Artal) 32755 (Agaehe) 
32865-6 (Dyeon) 34886-95, 34900-1, 34910^, 
34936-7 (Didehand) 36336-43. 

Taccinaton^ control of, transferred from Sanitary 
Department to Local Bodies by order of Gov¬ 
ernment of India (Dyson) m 850, 34896-9, 
34932-5; App. II., p. 229; App. IT., p. 272. 
Officers and authorities connected with sanitation— 
Powers and functions, suggestion with reference 
to extension of powei^ Ac. 

Commissioners of Division (Lamb) 32067 p. 6, 
(Greany) 33413-4 (Agaehe) 32870-6 ; App. V., 
m 291. 

Dmegation of powers from Provincial Govern¬ 
ment downwards, App. V., pp. 292, 360, 365, 
376, 383. 

Deputy Sanitary Commissionets (Dyson) 34850, 
34900-1. 

Number of Deputy Sanitary Commissioners, 
their charges (Dyson) 34850, 34905-6. 
Inspectors (Dyeon) 34906-16. 

Sanitary Commissioner to Bombay Government 
(Grmny) 33410 p. 53-4 (Dyeon) 34850. 
Belations with Local Bodies (Dyeon) 34886-95. 
Sanitary Commissioner sritb Government of 
India. 

Correspondence with Provincial Sanitary Com- 
mioaioner (Dyeon) 34916-9 (Mackenzie) 
35851-2; App. II., pp. 229, 231 ; App. IT., 
p.272. 

Powers and functions, question as to utility of 
office, Ac. (Lamb) 32255 (Dyeon) 34869-75, 
34920-6 ; App. U., pp. 231-2, 241. 
Surgeon-General (Greany) 33410 p. 53. 

Control over Sanitary Commissioner, abolition 
proposed (Dyeon) 34957-8. 

Organisation of Departaent, App. L, p. 223. 

Sind, App. m., p. 397. 

Procedure in regard to schemes—Existing mtem 
and question as to necessity of reference to ^blic 
Worn Department (Greany) 33414, 33429-30 
(Dyson) 34855-68, 34959 (Cameron) 35072-80, 
35212-24. 

Tours of officers (Dyeon) 34902-4. 

Tillages—Sanitary books in villages, result of 
system (Dyeon) 34911-5. 

See aleo Taccination Department. 

Secretariat of Government of India 
Departmentalism (Jaekeon) 33181 p. 44 (Quin) 
35237 p. 131. 

Bigidity and uniformity (Jaekeon) 33181 p. 45 
(Logan) 35531 p. 143. 

Selection of officers (Maekenzie) 35829-30. 

3 H 3 
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Seeretariai of ProvinoUl Government 

Depertmentaliam {Jackum) S3181 p. 46 (Qreany) 
38410 p. 64 (Quin) 36237 p. 131 (Logan) 36631 
p. 146 (il. D. Younghusband) 37222 p. 210. 

EzecntiTe Conncil Members—^Attendance at Seore- 
tariat (I^mb) 32487-92 (Jenkins) 35666-8. 

GflSoes or Secretaries {Lamb) 32486. 

Procednre 

Basioees between departments, official and un¬ 
official references {iMmb) 32482-6. 

Heads of Departments, proposals submitted by— 
Question as to consultation between Head of 
Department and Secretary (Lamb) 32493-6 
(Selby) 34581 p. 103, 34684-6. 

Bevenne considerations, weight attached to (Jackson) 
33181 p. 46 (Greany) 33410 p. 64. 

Bkidity and uniformity (Murray) 32630 p. 23 
(Jackson) 33181 p 45 (Quin) mH p. 131 (Mules) 
37066 p. 201, 37136-6. 

Selection of officers—Existing system, opinions and 
suggestions (Lamb) 3214^66, 32480^1 (Arlal) 
32616 p. 27 (Quin) 36237 p. 131 (Logan) 35531 
p 146; A^. II., p. 236. 

Tenure of office—-Existing conditions, opinions and 
suggestions with regard to limitation of tenure 
(Murray) 32530 p. 23 (Artal) 32616 p. 27 
(Jackson) 33181 p. 46, 3318^92 (Quin) 35238-47 
(Enihoven) SbSffl, 36379-84 (Mackentie) 35822-8 ; 
App. IL, p. 236. 

Secretan of State 

Appellate antbority, opinion in favour of retention 
(Z O. Desai) 33869 p. 73. 

Appointment of Public Works Officers, powers of 
(Cameron) 36045-8. 

Government of India, relations with — Control 
exercised by Secretary of State and opinions as 
to relaxation (Gokhale) 33663 (Logan) 36631 
p. 142. 

Appointments, creation of (Logan) 35631 p. 142. 

Pro^ncial Government, relations with—^&isting 
relations, opinions and suggestions (Chmeron) 
35043 p. 122. 

Abolition of control—Opinions for and against 
(Lamb) 32217-8 (Quin) 36294-303 (Jenkins) 
36732-9. 

Beferee—Secretary of State to be referee in case 
of conflict of opinion between Government of 
India and Provincial Government, proposed 
(Jenkins) 36722-30, 35788-90. 

Beports and returns, increased demand for— 
Question as to responsibility of Secretary of 
State (French) 34960 p. 118 (Gibbs) 36679 

p. 186. 

Transfer of direct control from Government of 
India to Secretary of State—Suggestions 
(K. G. Desai) 33869 p. 73. 

Public works, sanction of (Cameron) 36043 
p. 122,35167-72. 

Selby, the Honourable Mr. F. G.—Acting Director of 
Public Instruction. 

Evidence 34681-696. 

Sheppard, Mr. W. D., Municipal Commissioner 

for the City of Bombay. 

Evidence 34780-849. 

Sind 

Advisory or Administrative Councils, question as to 
desirability of (Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 183 (Mules) 
37066 p. 201. 

Provincial Advisory Councils—^Branch Conncil 
for Sind in event of establishment of Provincial 
Councils, proposed (Mules) 37066 p. 202. 

Agricultural loans, accounts in connection with 
(Pratt) 36897-8. 

Collector — Powers and functions, opinions and 
suggestions with regard to extension of powers 
(Bulchand) 36192 p. 171 (Sadik Ali) 36601 
p. 182 (Mules) 37065 p. 201; App. V., pp. 289, 
291-2, 295, 297, 307, 314-6, 329, 336, m 366, 
363. 

Agricultural loans (Pratt) 36896-8. 

Appellate powers (ifu^) 37066 p. 201. 

District Boards, see that title. 

Education (Wright) 36942-66 (Mules) 37194-200. 
Excise (Mides) 37186-93. 

Financisl powers (Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 182, 

36604-6. tr t 

Forests (Mules) 37164-7. 

Grain compensation allowance (Mules) 37103-11. 


Sind— emit. 

OoUector—Powers and functions, Aa— eont. 
Irrigation (Pratt) 36838-47 (Mules) 37168-73 
(A. D. Younghusband) 37270-3. 

Land Bevenue 

Arrears — Writing off irrecoverable arrears 
(Sadik Ali) 36^9-73. 

Grants of land (Mules) 37081-3, 37097 (A. D. 
Younghusband) 37390, 

Bemissions and suspensions (A. D. Young¬ 
husband) 37267-8 (RichatvUon) 36010-3 
(Mules) 37130-1. 

Sub-Divisional Officers, control of (Mules) 37066 
p. 201, 37069-71, 37121-6, 37184-5 (A. D. 
Younghusband) 37222 p. 209. 

Commissioner 

Appointment—Need for special cam in selection 
(A. D. Younghusband) 37222 p. 208. 

Isolation of Commissioner (A. D. Younghusband) 
37222 p. 208, 37402-6. 

Powers and functions — Existing powers and 
opinions with reference to extenrion of 
powers (D. Gidumal) 33007 (Mackenzie) 
35894-901 (Mules) 37066 pp. 201, 202; 
37112-7, 37172 (ri. D. Younghusband) 37222 
p. 208; App. I., p. 222; App. II., p. 229; 
App. V., pp. 277, 281, 284, 288, 387; 
App. m., p. 396. 

Act V. of 1868, powers conferred by, Ac. 
Abrogation of Act, proposed (Ma&radas) 
36628 p. 179, 36676-86. 

Extension to Divisional Commissionera, tee 
title Commissioner of Division. 

Working of Act, sanction of powers already 
exercised, Ac. (Curtis) 34761-2 (A. D. 
Younghusband) 37222 p. 208, 37260-4, 
3728^90 note p. 216. 

Appellate power—Final powers under Sind 
Jmntier Begnlation, proposed (Mules) 37066 
p. 201, 371^. 

Appointment, power of (Richardson) 36079-80. 
Deputy-Collectors (Richardson) 36076-8 
(A. D. Younghusband) 37233-9, 37310-3. 
Karachi Port Trust Chairman (Richardson) 
36071-4. 

Subordinate Judges (A. D. Younghusband) 
37231-2. 

Comparison of position and powers with those 
of Divisional Conunissioner elsewhere (A. D. 
Younghusband) 37220-2 pp. 207-8, 37241-6, 
87323. 

Customs, salt and opium (Mackenzie) 36896 ; 
App. I., p. 223 ; App. II., pp. 229, 274 ; 
App. m., p. 397. 

Education (Mackenzie) 36897 (Wright) 36899 
p. 196, 36916-29, ^941-2, 36989 (Mules) 
37092 (A. D. Younghusband) 37222 p. 211, 
37262, 37293-4, 3730^6, 87349-63. 
Establisnments, entertainment of, (Richardson) 
36079. 

Excise (Mackenzie) 36896 (A. D. Young- 
husband) 87292; App. I., p. 223 ; App. In., 
p. 397. 

Grain compensation allowance (Mules) 37066 
p. 201, 37136, 

Heads of Departments—Opinions as to proper 
relation with Commissioner, Ac. (Mules) 
37065 p. 201,37084-92 (A. D. Younghusband) 
37222 pp. 209, 210, 37246-66, 37291-A 
37333-6. 

Irrigation (A. D. Younghusband) 37222 p. 218. 
Judicial powers (A. D. Younghusband) 37222 

p. 208. 

Land revenue (Jenkins) 36769 (Mackenzie) 
36894. 

Grants of land (Mules) 37066 p. 201, 37073 
and note, 37097, 3710^11, (A. D. Young¬ 
husband) 37390. 

Settlement reports (Mules) 37160-6. 
Magisterial powers, power to confer (A. D. 

Younghusband) 37393-6. 

Police (^Mackenzie) 36898. 

Posting and transfer of subordinates (Mac- 
kenzie) 35891-2 (A. D. Younghusband) 
37222 p, 210. 

Assistant Collectors and Deputy Collectors 
(Mackenzie) 36891 (A. D. Younghusband) 
37391-2. 

Police Inspectors (Gibbs) 36766-9. 
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Sind— eon/. 

Commiiaioner—eon/. 

Power* and function*, Ac.—con/. 

PnbUc Works (Maokenzie) 35897-900 (Mulu) 
37092 (A. D. Younghiuhtmi) 37263, 
37292-8. 

Separate budget tor Oommiaaioner (Richard¬ 
son) 36081-4 (A. D. Tounohusband) 37397. 
Territorial changes within districts (Mulu) 
37166-7. 

Trayeliing allowanoee (Mules) 37066 p. 201. 
Gompatison between past and present conditions in 
Sind (Sadik il/t) 36614-6. 

Districts, snb-diyidons and talukas. 

Number, area, and population, App. L, p. 222; 
App. HL, p. 396. 

Sise of distri^ Ac., opinions with reference to 
reduction (Bulehaad) 86192 p. 171 (Sadik Ali) 
36601 p. 183 (ProM) 36764 p. IW (Mules) 
37065 p. 201 (A. D. Younghushand) 37222 

p. 210. 

Ooyernment of India control—^Proposed reyision of 
Salt administration without consulting Proyincial 
Goyernment, App. II., pp. 229, 272. 

Jamdbandi system (Sadik Ali) 36668. 

Judicial Commissioner — Powers and functions, 
suggestions for extension of powers (Quin) 36237 
p. 131 (Tekchand) .36166-8; App. KL, p. 396; 
App. V., p. 278. 

Local public opinion, consultation of and con- 
uderation for (Sadik Ali) 36633-6. 

Mukhtiarkars 

Appointment, method of (Sadik Ali) 36653-6 
(A. D. Youngkusbaad) 37314-8. 

Class of men (Hamid Ali) 36481-3 (Sadik Ali) 
36623-4. 

Cntcherry, unpaid candidates attached to—Work¬ 
ing of mtem (Sadik Ali) 36630-2. 

Pay (Hamid Ali) 36484. 

Powers and functions—Ezistinff powers and 
functions and opinions wim reference to 
extension (TekcMnd) 36191 (Hamid Ali) 
36366-6, 36399, 364^-42, 36490-1, 36499; 
L, p. 222: App. V., pp. 317-27,338,362, 

Financial powers—Laiver permanent adyances, 
proposed (Pratt) 36764 p. 190. 

Municipalities, powers in connection with, see 
title Mnnicij^ities. 

Enperyision of (Pratt) 36881-4. 

Yernacular, insufficient knowledge of (Sadik Ali) 
36623-6. 


Sind— con/. 

Sub-Divisional Officers— cont. 

Tours (A. D. YounghuAand) 37299-802. 
Vernacular, knowledge of (Hamid Ali) 36379, 
36626-7 (PraU) 36774-6. 

Subordinate Judges (Rafiuddin Ahmad) 34040 p. 82, 
34070-2 (A. D. Younghusband) 37231-2, 37307-9. 
laluka officers 

Powers—Existing powers and opinions in regard 
to extension (Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 182 (Mules) 
37066 p. 201 (A. D. Younghusband) 37222 
p.209. 

Financial powers, preparation of budget, Ac. 
(Sadik Ali) 36601. 

Term of appointment (Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 183. 
See also subheading Mukhdarkar. 

Transfer of officers — Frequency of transfers, 
opinions with reference to continnons service in 
Sind (Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 183, 36612-4 (Pratt) 
36781-2 (Mules) 37066 p. 201, 37138-47 (A. D. 
Younghusband 37223-6. 

Vernaculars, officials’ knowledge of (Bulehand) 
36192 p. 171 (Mathradas) 36628 p. 179, 36646-7 
(SodiA; Ali) 36601 p. 183, 36607-11 (Gibbs) 36679 
p. 186 (Pratt) 36764 p. 190, 36774-7, ^6-7 
(Mules) 37065 p. 201, 37093-6, 37137 (A. .D. 
Younghusband) 37222 p. 210, 37266-9. 

Villages, see that title. 

Ws^ for unskilled labour, rate of (Mules) 37098- 

See also names of Departments and of Local Bodies. 
Special Department 
Functions (Quin) 36237. 

Stores, purchase of European 
Larger powers for officers to purchase locally, pro- 
poM 

Medical stores (Gieany) 33410 p. 66, 33443-60 ; 
App. V., p. 381. 

Public Works Department (K, G. Desai) 33869 
p. 74, 33906-9. 

8«b>Divi8ioi»l Officers 

Advisory Council for Sub-Divisional Officer, pro¬ 
posal (Richardson) 36000. 

Conferences with Collectors and Commissioners, 
opinion agaiost (Logan) 36541-4. 

Powers and functions—^Existing powers and func¬ 
tions and suggestions with reference to axten- 
tion (Jenkins) 36780 (Mathradas) 36601 p. 182; 
App. V., pp. 277, 283,290, 296, 298,816,318-9, 
821-2, 330, 346-6, 349, 362, 386. 

Appellate powers (Ar<^) 32769 (Hamid Alt) 
36400. 


Native officer* in Sind (Hamid Ali) 86359-65, 
36411-4, 36427-33 (Sadik Aii) 36617-32, 36661- 
60. 

Oi^nustion, App. I., pp. 222-3; App. m., pp. 

Provincial Government, relations with Sind (ifoc- 
kenzie) 35961-2 (A. D. Younghusband) ^222 
p. 208, 37332-6,37349-66, 87368-9, 37402. 
Finandal neglect of Sind (Sadik Ali) 36601 
p.l88. 

Bevenue considerations, weight given to (Mtdes) 
37065 p. 201. 

Uniformity, tendency to (Mules) 37065 p. 201, 
37084-91 (A. D. Younghusband) 37241-6. 
Grain compensation allowance (Mtdes) 37136. 
Pay of subordinate establishments (Mtdes) 
37135-6. 

Belations between officers and people (Gibbs) 
36697-9 (Mules) 37066 p. 201. 

Comparison of relations of Sub-Divisional Officers 
and people in Sind and in other parts of the 
Presidency (A. D. Younghusband) 37299-301. 
Besident M3igistrate8 — Functions, worldng of 
system, Ac. (Tekchand) 36131, 36140-2, 36190 
(Hamid Ali) 36398. 

Sub-Divisional Officers 

Appellate authority of Assistant Collectors 
(Mtdes) 37066 p. 201. 

Overwork, reduction in sise of charge proposed 
(Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 183. 

Powers—Existing powers and opinion with refer¬ 
ence to extension 

Collector, dependence on for exercise of powers 
(Mules) 37066 p. 20, 37069-71, 37121-6, 
37184-5 (A. D. Younghusband) 37222 p. 209. 
Land, grants of (Mtdes) 37072-80, 

Posting of karkuns (Mtdes) 37127-9. 


Financial position (Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 182. 
Jamabanai work (Arbd) 32770 (Hamid Ali) 
36406-9, 36486-91. 

Land revenue, suspeonon of (Hamid Ali) 36367-9, 
36402-4 (Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 182. 

Mamterial work (Tekchand) 36165. 
Police-stations, inspection of (Hamid Ali) 36434-7. 
Sind, powers of Sub-Divisional Officers in,sss title 
Sino. 

Taluka Boards, powers in connection with, tee 
Taluka Board. 

Beduction of charge, proposed (Artal) 32616 

p.28. 

BMidence during monsoon, opinions as to whether 
officer should reside in his sub-division (Lamb) 
32260-1 (Artol) 32688-91 (Agashe) 32796-800, 
.32879-82 (Jackson) 33226-9 (Curtis) 34736-6 
(Jenkins) 36681-2 (Hamid Ali) 36393-7 (Gibbs) 
36679 p. 186, 36694-9, 36742-4 (Pratt) 36771-3, 
36881-4. 

Sind, Sub-Divisional Officers in, see Sind. 

Tenure of appointment (Sadik Ali) 36601 
p. 183. 

Touts (Artal) 32628, 32646-70, 32696-7 (AgasAe) 
32877-8 (Logan) 36611-6 (Tekchand) 36166-61, 
36388-92 (Pratt) 36848-52 (A. D. Younghusband) 
37299-302. 

Transfer and posting, authorities for (Prait) 
36766-7, 3683^. 

Sub-Divisions 


Increase in number of sub-divisions, question of 
(Lo^m) 36631 p. 146 (Sadik Ali) 36601 

Limit of sub-division fixed by Collector—Com¬ 
parison sritb system in Mtidras and Bengal 
(Lamb) 32266-9 (Artal) 32688-91 (Jackson) 
33221-4. 
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Subordinate Jadgw . ji- 

\fiii.»min«<i*nii , number appointed {Rafivaam 
34040 p. 82, 34070-2. 

Poeition, Ac. in Sind (il. D. Younghuihaitd) 37231-2, 
87307-9. 


T. 

Talvka Boards 

Area repteeented, number of Boards (Ghosal) 
33168-9. 

Attitude of Members (Artal) 32615 p. 28 (Ghotal) 

33113 - 6 - . 

Comparison with District Board Members (Uamid 
AU) 36456-63. 

Oonstitntioo 

Election of Members, oj^ions in regard to 
(GokhaU) 33489 p. 69 {Ttlai) 34166. 

Electorate {Tilak) 34165. 

President, selection of—Eiisting practice and 
opinions with reference to retention of Sub- 
Divisional Officer as President (Artol) 32633-4, 
3-2692-4, 32734-6, {Agathe) 32809 (Gokhale) 
33671-3 (Tilak) M140 (Richard$on) 3G029 
(Bulehand) 36192 p. 171. 

Vice-President, selection of (Arlal) 32636-8, 
32738-9. 

Opinion in favour of tmmlatdar as Vice- 
rresident (Aga$h«) 32813-9. 

Go-operation between taluka Boards, proposed 
(GokhaU) 33489 p. 60. 

Duegation of powers to officers in connection with 
taluka Boards—Proposals (Ghotal) 33163-4 
(Bamid All) 36350; App. V., pp. 289, 290. 
Financial position and mwers—Existing powers 
and opinions with reference to extension 
Budget, preparation, &c. (Artel) 32637-8. 
Abolition of District Board control, proposed 
(GokhaU) 33489 p. 60. 

Be-appropnation (AgaM) 32869. 

Expenditure outside local area. Collector to 
sanction, proposed (Ghotal) 33163-4. 

Inadequacy of funds and suggestions for in¬ 
crease (Agathe) 32903-10 (Gokhale) 33489 
p. 59-60, 33621, 33673-6, 33627-8, 33676-6 
(Logan) 36666-60. 

Source of funds—Distribution of local cess fund 
by District Board, &c. (Artel) 32713-8 
(Agathe) 32900-1. 32939-40 (GokhaU) 33489 
p. 69 (Logan) 36663 (Jenkint) 36767-60. 
Hyderabad—Position in (Hamid All) 36450, 
36470-5 (Pratt) 36800-6. 

Powers and functions—Existing powers and func¬ 
tions and suggestions with reference to exten¬ 
sion of powers (Artel) 32615 p. 28 (Ghotal) 
33115^7 (Jackton) 33181 p. 46 (Carmichael) 
33314 p. 51 (GokhaU) 33489 p. 69 (Logan) 
36653 (BuUhand) 36192 p. 171. 

District Boaids to delegate certain work, pro¬ 
posed (Tdak) 34168-9. 

Education (Agathe) 32914-5, 32919 (Ghotal) 
33157 (GokhaU) 33577-86 (Tilak) 34167-72 
(&%) 34614,34622-32, 34639-41 (Enthoven) 
35425-31. 

‘ViUftgdft to mftnago schools ftidod by taluJect 
Boards, question of (Acos5«) 32920 (D. 
Gidumal) 32999-3001 (GokhaU) 33581-6 
(Selhy) 34633-8. 

Financial powers, tee that subheading. 
Liquor-shops, opening (Mathradat) 36558-60. 
Roads (Tilak) 34167 (Agathe) 32892 (Logan) 
35654-5 (BuUhand) 36303-15. 

Procedure _ , 

Committee system (Arlal) 32638-45 (Bulehand) 
36192 p. 171. , 

Meetings, attendance at (Agame) 32917-8 
(Hamid Ali) 36621-f 
Publication or proceedings (Artal) 32762-3. 

Biml, taluka Boards in—Powers and functions, 
financial position, &c. (Richardton) 36029-6 
(Bamid Ali) 36350, 36417-23, 36449-54, 36464, 
86470-80, 36516-20 (Sadik Ali) 36636-44 (Pratt) 
36800-6, 36812-7 (Midet) 97W& p. 201. 
Bub-Divitional v. taluka Boards (Jenkint) 35777-8 
(Richardton) 36030-2. 


Tftloka Boards — eont. 

Utility of Boards, opinions in regard to (Artal) 
32674 (Agathe) 82814-7 (Jenkint) 35758. 

Tillaffe panchayaU, supervision by taluka Boards, 
proposed (Tilak) 34073 p. 84, 34181-3, 34189- 
212 . 

Taluka officers 

See titles Mandatdar and Sind. 

Tedukdari Settlement Officer 

Functions, App. I., p. 223. 

Tampadart 

See Village Organisation. 

Taxation 

Government of India to retain power of taxation, 
proposed (GokhaU) 33489 p. 58, 33602-6, 33711- 
2 (Ibrahim Rahimtoola) 34248-9. 

Tekoband, Mr. Udhavdas—(foeenimeirf Pleader at 
Karachi. 

Evidence 36106-91. 

Tilak, Bal Gangadhar— Ex-member of Poona Munici¬ 
pality. 

Evidence 34073-227. 

Tours of officers 

Advantages and disadvantages of Bombay system, 
question as to how far touring imposed a bur¬ 
den on the people (Artel) 32646-70, 32695-7 
(Agathe) 32877-8 (Ghotal) 33133-7 (K. G. 
Detai) 33893-7 (Curtis) 34735 (Dyson) 34902-4 
(Logan) 35611-3 (Jenkint) 35712-9 (fekohand)- 
36156-8 (Hamid Ali) 36388-97. 

Sind, system (Tekchattd) 36159-61 (A. D. Young- 
hutband) 37299-302. 

Collector (K. G. Detai) 33894 (Logan) 35611 (Jen- ■ 
kint) 35683-4 (Pratt) 36768-70. 

Commissioner (Logan) 35537-43 (Pratt) 36785. 

Executive Couucil, tours of Members 
Bomlny Council—Existing practice, opinions for 
and against frequent tonring (Murray) 32530' 
p. 23 (Logan) 35531 p. 146 (Jenkint) 35669-71 
(Mackenzie) 36890; App. II., p. 236. 

Governor’s tours (Jfurray) 82530 p. 23 (A. D. 
Younghutbmd) 37404-5. 

Sub-Divisional Officers (Artal) 32628, 32646-70, 
32696-7 (Agathe) 82877-8 (Logan) 35611-6 
(Tekehand) 36156-61, 36388-92 (PraU) 36848-52 
(A. D. Younghueband) 87299-302. 

Surgeon-General (Greany) 33410 p. 54. 

Viceroy’s Council, tours of Momoers (Mackende) 
36887-9. 

Training of officers 

Adequacy, question of—Existing system and sugges¬ 
tion with reference to improvement (Jackton) 
33244-9 (Greany) 33410 p. 54, 33433-42 (Curtit) 
34776-9 (Enthoven) 35367-73, 35398-407,35438- 
40 (Jetikms) 36761. 

Relations with the people, effect of i nsu ffi cient 
training (Jackton) 33181 p. 46. 

Variety of experience, opinions in regard to (Jack- 
ton) 33250-3 (Carmichael) 33393-400 (Enthoven) 
35408 (Jenkint) 36762-3. 

Transfers 

Continuity of service in one charge, opinions and 
suggestions (Murray) 32630 p. 24 (Jackton) 
33197-8 (Carmichael) 33314 (Hume) 33976' 
(Enthoven) 36367. .36441-6 (Logan) 36531 p. 14.3- 
6 (Mackenzie) 85831 (Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 183, 
36612-4 (Gibbt) 36679 p. 186 (Pratt) 36781-2 
(Mulct) 37142 - 7 (A. D. Younghueband) 

37223-6. 

Frequency of transfers, opinions m regard to 
(Mulct) 32630 p. 24 (Ghotal) 33063 p. 41 (Jackton) 
33181 p. 46 (Carmichael) 33314 p. 60 (Greany) 
33410 V. 64 (Hume) 33954 p. 79,33974-5, 34010-1 
(Campbell) 34278 (Selby) 34681 p. 103 (Cameron) 
36043 p. 123 (^«n) 36237 p. 132 (Logan) 
36631 p. 145 (Mathradat) 36528 p. 179 (Jenkint), 
36766-7 (UackemU) 35832 (Sadik Ali) 36601 
p. 183 (Wright) 36899 p. 196 (MuUt) 37066 p. 201 
(A. D. Younghueband) 37222 p. 210-1. 

One province to another, transfer from—Opinions- 
(Jackton) 33260-3 (Carmichael) 33393—4(W (E>i- 
thoven) 35408 (Jenkint) 36762-3. 

Predilection of officers, question as to weight at¬ 
tached to (MackenzU) 35831-4. 

Relations of officers and people, effect of frequent 
transfers on (Carmichael) 33314 p. 50 (Hume)- 
33964 p. 79 (Mulei) 37066 p. 201. 
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Transfer;— con/. 

Bemedies for frequent transfers — Snggeetions 
(ITerrav) 32630 p. 24 (Jack$on) 338001 (K. G. 
Desai) 33869 p. 74. 

Aoting-appointmento 

Oompenaation to be given to menretidned in 
g^^requiring spe^ experience (Jackvm) 

Load proximity and experience, weight given 
to as agidiut seniority (Jaek$on) 33S^8-9, 
33303-7 iEnthoven) 35442-51. 

Graded progrmive appointments (Wright) 36899 
p. 195. 

Leave—Suggestions for regubition, Sus. (Jach$oH) 
33181 p. 45. 33301 (MacktnzU) 85835-8, 
35871-2. 

Natives of India, iuorease in appointment of 
(JT. e.I>esai)33869p.74. 

Sawes to be made Mrsonal instead of local 
(Sdbg) 34581 p. 103, 34605. 

Vernaculars, effect of transfers on officer’s know¬ 
ledge of (Murray) 32530 p. 24 (Aga$he) 32825-7, 
(Carmichael) 33314 pp. 5(^1. 

Traveling allowances 
See Pay and allowances. 


Veterinary Department— eont, 

Inspector-General—coat. 

Utility of appointment, question of (Logan) 
85rai p. 144. 

Sind, Veterinary Department in, App. III., p. 396. 
Viceroys Oouneil 

Tours of Members (Mackenzie) 35887-9. 

Village Organiiation 

Existing conditions in villages, powers exercised, 
& 0 . (D. Oidumal) 32974-5 (GamUehad) 33314 
p. 51 (GoMoie) 33533 (TUak) M184-8 
(BuMuutd) 86192 p. 171, 36219-26, 36312-5 
(Mathradae) 36528 p. 180, 36548, 86554-7, 
^ 6 - 8 . 

Sind (Rtehardeon) 36007-9,36102-3 (Hamid AU) 
36426 (Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 183. 36639-60, 
36677-8 (Mulee) 37065 p. 202. 

Financial position—Unfair allocation of local cess 
(Artal) 32671-2 (Agaehe) m2&-31 (D. Oidumal) 
32979, 32981 (Qhotal) 33063 p. 41 (Hamid AU) 
36465-6. 

Officers connected with village administration, 
position of, App. L, p. 222. 

Accountants 

Pensions—Sanction refused by Government of 
India (Ourtie) 34696 p. 106 (Mackenzie) 
35966-8. 


V. 

Vaccination Department 

Local Bodies, relations of Department with (Artal) 
H2755 (Agaehe) 32865-6 (Dyeon) 34890-1 
(Bulchand) 36330-5. 

Traiufer of control of vaodnators to Local 
Bodies by Government of India (Lamb) 
32080-4 (Dyeon) 34850, 34896-9, 34932-5. 
Bombay Government complaint, App. II., 
pp. 227,229 ; App. IV., p. 272. 

Officers controlling Department (Greany) 33410 
p. 53 (Dyeon) 34850. 

Venuumlan, Knowledge of, among Bxeontive 
Offloere 

Adequacy of knowledge, qneriion of (Lamb) 32067 
p. 5, 32513-7 (Jfamry) 32530 p. 24 (Artal) 32615 
p. 28, 32733 (Agaehe) 32787, 32822-4 (Ghoeal) 
3^3 p. 41, 33169-76 (Jaekeon) 33181 p. 45 
(R. Mahipatram) 33745 (Hume) ^977-8, SiOllr- 
^ 34017 (Ra/iuddin Ahmad) 34040 p. 82, 3^ 
(Carnal) 84278 (Kennedy) 34390 p. 97 (Stelby) 
34581 p. 103, 34582-6 (French) 34960 p. 119 
(Cameron) 35043 p. 123 (Quin) 35237 p. 139 
(Elnihoven) 35375 (Logan) 3o531 p. 145 ( Tekehamd) 
36105,36110-4 (Bulchand) 36192 p. 171 (Hamd 
AU) 36516-27 (Mathradae) 36528 p. 179, 36545-7 
(Sadik Ali) 36601 p. 183, 36607-11, 36623-7 
(Pratt) 36764 p. 190, 36774-80 (Mulee) 37065 
p. 201, 37093-6 (A. D. Younghueband) 37222 
p. 210, 37266-9. 

Appointments, aptitude for languages as a qualifl- 
cation for, in Police Department (Ketmedy) 
34390 p. 97. 

Compulsory acquisition by officers of the language 
of the area to which they were transferred, pro¬ 
pose (Logan) 35531 p, 145. 

Examinations — Existing system, proposals for 
severer colloquial test, Ac. (Murray) 32530 p. 24 
(ArUd) 32615 p. 28 (Selby) 34594-5, 34651-3, 
34662-3 (Frmeh) 34960 p. 119 (Cameron) 35043 
p. 123 (Own) 36237 p. 132 (EnAoven) 35373-5 
(L<^an) 35531 p. 145 (Qibbe) 36679 p. 186 (A. D. 
Yomghutband) 37222 p. 210. 

Number of vernacnlars (Jenkine) 35764-5, 36780-1 
(Pratt) 36780-1. 

BMding, difficulU of, as compared with speaking 
(Pm«) 36835-7. 

Transfers, effect of (Murray) 32530 p. 24 (Agaehe) 
32825-7 (Carmichael) 33314 pp. 60-1. 

Weight attached by Government to knowledge of 
vernacular, question of (Jaekeon) 33181 p. 45, 
33291-7. 

Veterinary Department 

l^trict Boards, relations of Department with 
(Enihoven) 36476-7. 

Innpector-General 

Powers, reasons for appointment, Ac., App. II., 
p. 240. 


Unsatisfactory work, question as to alteration 
of succession system (Carmichael) 33365-7. 

Circle inspectors (Artal) 3262A 

Class of officers, effidency, pay, Ac.—Opinions 
and suggestions (Artal) 32616 p. 28 (Agoehe) 
32941-2 (Jaekeon) ^12-4, (Carmichael) 
33361-4 (Hume) 34024 (Jenkine) 35700-9 
(Mackenzie) 35966-8 (Bulchand) 36192 p. 172. 

Conciliators and village munsiffs, functions, 
utility of work (Agaehe) 32848-9 (D. Gidmnal) 
83043-9. 

Control of officers by Deputy Collector (Artal) 
32618-27. 

Dismissal of hereditary officers—Suggested dele¬ 
gation to Collector (Agaehe) 32851-2 (D. 
Gidumal) 33060-2 (Ghoeal) 33063 p. 40, 
M078-9. 

Kulkarnie, character, work, Ac. (Artal) 32626, 
32681-4 (Agaehe) 32J41-53. 

Patels (Artal) 32626. 

Powers—Existing powers and proposed exten¬ 
sion (AgaAe) 32843-4, 32954-^ (Logan) 
35631 p. 146 (Pratt) 36764 p. 190. 

Bind, office of patel in (Hamid Ali) 36362-4, 
36427-33. 

Tappadere, character, pay, Ac. (Hamid AU) 
36:159-65, .36411-4, 36443-7 (Sadik All) 
36615-22, 36656-60. 

PoncAayat—Possibility of developing communal 
life in the village, enlarging existing powers, 
Ac. — Sngaestions and opinions (Agaehe) 
32845-7 (Tilak) 34133 (Quin) 35237 p. 132 
(Mackenzie) 35948-50. 

Bombay Government opinion (Jenkine) 35809-10; 
App. II., p. 237. 

Conditions of success (D. Gidumal) 33019-25. 

Constitntion — Suggestions (D. Gidumal) 
32976-84, 33001 (GokhaU) 33489 p. 59 
(Camp5sll) 34278,34283-374. 

Electorate (Gokhale) 33489 p. 59, 33535-8 
(K. G. Deeai) 33869 p. 75. 

Number of members (D. Gidumal) 32986. 
President, question of (Artal) 32615 p. 28 
(D. Gidumal) 32986 (Bulchand) 36284-L 
Selection of members, opinions with reference 
to nomination and election (Artal) 32615 
p. 28 (D. Gidumal) 32987 (Jaekeon) 33181 
p. 46 (K. G. Deeai) 33869 p. 75 (Tilak) 
34132. 

Factions, difficulties arising from (D. Gidumal) 
33052 3 (Jaekeon) 33181 p. 46 (Gokhale) 
33539-42(r»lak)34086-9,34189-208(Camp6ell) 
34289-93, 34301-9, 34359-60 (BulcAand) 36192 
p. 171 (Mathradae) 36548. 

Funds, question as to provision of (D. Gidumal) 
32970-80,32989 (Ghoeal) 33063 p. 41, 33127-8 
(Gokhale) 33489 (K. G. Deeai) 33869 p. 75, 
33926 (Tilak) 34143-4. 

Legal basis for (Tilak) 34161-2. 

Opimons against (Agaehe) 32787,32842-3 (Rafiud- 
din Ahmad) 34054-7 (Logan) 35531 p. 146. 
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Village Organieatioa-«Mi/. 

Panc*a^—Possibility of developi^, Ac.—coni. 

Opinions in favoor of {D. uidumal) 32966 
(Gokkale) 33489 p. 59, 33662-3 (K. G. Detai) 
M869 p. 75 {Hume) 34001-4 (Tilak) 34073 
p. 84,34083-5, 34112-3. 

Organising and supetTising agen<^, qnestion of 
District snd taluka Boards {Tilak) 34074 p. 84, 
34181-3,34163-4. 

Special officer to organise, question of {Gokhaie) 
33489 p. 69, 33.564-7. 

Popular attitude {Artal) 32780-1. 

Powers and fnnctions, opinions snd suggestions 
(Murrav) 32530 p. 24, 32564,32592-4 (Artel) 
32616 p. 28-9, 32676-80, 33064-6 (Aoeuhe) 
32932-8, 32961-5 (D. Gidumal) 32966,32981, 
33050-1 ((PAcmO 33063 p. 41 (Jaekton) 33181 
p. 46, 33284-6 (Garmichael) 33314 p. 51 
(Gokhaie) 33489 p. 59, 33513-9, 33552-3 
(H. G. Deeai) 33869 p. 75 (Hume) 33995-6 
(2710*) 34073 p. 84, 34134-5, 34209-24 
(Campbell) 34335, 34356 (Selhy) 34694-5 
(Dyton) 34962-3 (Bulehand) 36192 p. 171, 
M219-26 (Pra«) 36764 p. 190 ; App. IL, 
p. 237. 

Compulsory seltlemeiit of local disputes by 
panehayaU, proposed (Gokhaie) 33543-51. 
Education (Camj^ll) 34320-44, 34356-7. 
District or taluka Boards to aid villagers, 
opinion for and against (Agaehe) 32920 (D. 
Gidumal) 32996 - 3001 (Ghoeal) 33137 
(GokhaU) 33581-6, 33733 (Selby) 34633-8 
(Matkradae) 36554-7. 

Teacbers, position of (D. Gidumal) 33015-8. 
Final powers, qnestion of (Gokhaie) 33489 
p. 69, 33508-10, 33725 (27IaJfe) 34090-1. 

LmniI assistance—question woetber pleaders 
should be allowed to wpear before panc/tayote 
(GokhaU) 33511-2 (2fte*) 84092-4. 

Select villages, introduction in. proposed (Artal) 
32615 p. 28, 32782-6 (D. Gidumal) 32976 
(Jaekion) 33181 p. 46 (K. G. Detai) 33927-8 
(Hume) 33994-7 (Tilak) 34180 (Bulehand) 
36192 p. 171 (Mathradat) 36528 p. 180, 
36566-8. 


Village Orgaaiiatioii—cote. 

Panchayat —Possibility of developiiw, Ac.—<ote. 

Sind, panekayatt for—Opiniotu (Bulehand) 36192' 
p. 171 (Mathradat) 36M8 (Sadik AH) 36675-6 
(A. D. Younghudfond) 37222 p. 211. 

Unions to be revived under the tutme of village 
beards, prop^d (Ohotal) 33063 p. 41. 

Unit of organisation—Grouped v. single villages 
(Artel) 32783 (Gokhaie) 33489 p. 59, 33718-20- 
(H. G. Detai) 33929. 

Police Act, petty tyrannies of (D. Gidumal) 33023. 

Vital statistics 

Accuracy, qnestion of (Carmichael) 33342-3. 

Method of collection (Dyson) 34889-93. 


W. 

Wards, Conrt of 

Commissioner’s powers — Existing powers snd 
opinions with reference to delegation of powers 
by Commissioner (Lamb) 32067 p. 5 (Artal) 
32615 p. 28 (Agathe) 32787 (Logan) 35531 p. 141 
(Pratt) 36764 p. 189; App. V., p. 331. 

Sind—Proposal to give manager of Encumbered 
Estates Conrt of Wards powers (A. D. Young- 
husband) 37222 p. 209. 

Wolfe-Mnrray, Major-General Sir James —Officer m 
command of North Division at Secunderabad. 
Evidence 35974-99. 

Wright, Mr. A. G.-—Educational Inspector in Sind. 
Evidenra 36899-7064. 


Y. 

Vonngbusband, Mr. A, D., C.SJ., LC.8.—Committioner 
in Sind. 

Evidence 37219-422. 



